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others. Also included are resolutions of the Meeting on problems c 
such as World Government, Disarmament, Soviet-American ` : 
Relations. : 


The World Pacifist Meeting, a unique event in the recent <> 
history of India and the World, represents an honest effort to find an À i 
answer to the riddle of our age: how to banish war and to ensure’ 
lasting peace and harmony. Its proceedings should ‘be stimulating to ` 
the thought and action of all concerned for peace to whom they also - 
offer a challenge, | So 





“The blueprint for ʻa. united world organized for peacea 


document furthering the cause of? zhumanity. as —The Ledi er 
“A valuable contribution to the study of the problem of peace.” 
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NOTES 


The New Year 


, We are on the eve not only of the New Year but 
Iso of the end of the Elections, for the first time 
nder the democratic rules, So the coming year is a 
-iomentous one in the annals of our land. 

We wish all our readers, who are our friends, not 
uy a Happy New Year but also fulfilment of their 
sams of the Four Freedoms. We know they belong 
many different political persuasions, but we believe 
4 almost all of them have cherished hopes of free- 
h, not only of the nation, but of all individuals, 
the. fullest sense of the term. 

Today we are masters of our own destinies, if 
ly but we knew how to put to use the weapons and 
bls of democracy. Let us hope that we shall succeed 
shaping our future sufficiently in the terms of 

narity, stability and self-sufficiency. 


‘2 Elections 
= Now that the country is in the throes of election, 
come across queries either writ large on the face 
a he newspapers or shouted aloud by the partisans 
„his party or that, or may be even that of an 
pendent.” The questions asked are either “how 
you vote” or “who will you vote for.” It may be 
the form is different and that the query is mot 
x "e so terse as we have put. But stripped of all 
:biage and shorn of all slogans, jibes and cheers, it 
- Is down to those two. 
‘It is rather late in the day to answer those ques- 
4s, indeed in some parts of the country the 
.ytions have already been answered. And the answer, 
at, has been in favour of the Congress, where results 
‘concerned, though in a great many places, the 
? agress victory is not at all indicative of the opinion 
the people. There are cases where Congress candi- 
_ates have won although they secured less 


. 0 cent of the total votes polled, the major ‘part 
f the votes cast being split into fragments by the 


Fy 





_myriad factions-that- 


numerous candidates, either set up by différent parties 
or factions or standing on their own. 
The strength of the Congr ss lies in zonlity, in the 





opponents. Otherwise it would have a very hard 
going indeed for the Congress, despite the millions 
put in its party-chest by Big Finance and its satellites. 
The fight is on, but it is evident that illiteracy. ‘andl 
ignorance of the issues involved are the greatest 
factors in favour of Pandit Nehru’s party. Where there 
is a high degree of literacy and political cOnsclousness, 
a Cages ss has won merei 
Because of the he many divisions. in the ranks of 


Spponcnis. 2 indeed | judged so far, by those ners 
fe Cres a may win the elections yet lose the 
country. HGS pud Then wir bea stabilty and and 
Faunchoess of those who really count. 

Pandit Nehru is conducting a whirlwind camggi 
all over the country. We are unable to reproduss. gyen 
a fraction of what he has said, because there ‘y’ reso 
many repetitions, redundancies and absurdities in his 
statements and allegations. But we shall present our 
readers with extracts from his speeches at Muzaffarpur ` 
and Patna. . 

He said that he did not care for the fate of 
individuals in the least. What he cared for was the 
organization which had been built up in the course 
of 70 years as a weapon for fighting the battle of 
freedom. It had become rusted and many undesirable 
elements had infiltrated into it ia the lure of laddu 
and puri (sweets) of office. Nevertheless, it still re- 
mained the only organization in India which could 
deliver the goods. 

He a@mitted that after the Congress came to 
power many Congressmen had become lazy and ease- 
loving and the organization had suffered as a result. 
“I derive my strength and power from you—the 


ta masses—and I want your support to clear away the 


rusts and to make the organization strong once again 
so that it can serve you effectively,” he said, 


Addressing a gathering of over 200,000 at the 
Gandhi Maidan in Patna, he referred to the large 
number of Independents who were contesting the 
elections and said that most of these people were rebel 
Congressmen about whom the voters should have no 
illusions. These people said that they believed in the 
Congress creed and had pledged while applying for 
nominations that they would not seek election if they 
(did not get the party ticket. Yet the moment they 
failed to secure the nominations they turned against 
the organization. What guarantee was there that Men, 
who valued pledges so lightly, would keep their pro- 
mise to the electorate?’ 


As ‘to other Independents, he said, he did not deny 
the right of every citizen to seek the confidence of the 
electorate. He did not also deny that there ‘might be 
good men among the Independents; but the point was 
not that. For running the’ administration an organized 
body was require fdépendents, who by ir very 
nature were disorganized, could not be relied upon for 
undertaking any big task. f 


Referring to the Socialists, Sri Nehru said that 
he had believed that the difference in ideology of thè 
Congress and the Socialists was not much. He believed, 
as a matter of fact, that the Socialists were a few 
steps ahead of the Congress. But the manner in which 
they were fighting the elections had shattered his hopes 
about them. They had stooped so low as to align 
themselves with Dr. Ambedkar’s reactionary party and 
he felt very sorry for them. 


Readers who can analyse the statements made 
will realize that Pandit Nehru is under no illusions as 
regards the ranks of his party. He has stated that the 
“laddu and puri (sweets) of office” has brought ™ 
pin@esirables in the ranks of the Congress, aud that 
Coagressmen had become lazy and indolent, This in 
effect is a half-hearted attempt to white-wash the 
festering mass of corruption that now covers Congress 
in office. There is the same old condemnation of the 
Socialists because they have allied themselves with 
Dr, Ambedkar’s party. We ourselves are rather chary 
of Dr. Ambedkar, but we do say that this alliance is 
in no way worse than those made by the Congress 
party bosses with minor groups and a whole host of 
shady individuals, who collectively would outnumber 
by far the candidates of Dr. Ambedkar. Indeed some 
of the Congress candidates are lower in the matter 
of morals, integrity and ethical rectitude, than any 
of those in the Socialist combine. 


Pandit Nehru has one slogan “The Congress only 
tan deliver the goods.” Yes, but at what cost and to 
whom? The Congress has called for sacrifices on 
numberless occasions from the nationals of this 
country, during the last 70 years. But the last four 
years and a half of Congress Rule has called for 
sacrifice in the terms of morals and integrity, The 


\ 
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price paid for freedom is therefore not only grievous 
but also deplorable and disastrous. 
What chances are there of a change in these 
respects? None, we are afraid, unless the Congress is 
reformed by drastic measures. Pandit Nehru has made 
promises galore in that matter,-bué only for after the 
elections. Those who know anything about the methods 
of the Congress bosses, would have no doubts aboyt 
the puerile and illusory nature of such pledges;“fhe 
country has been run on a haphazard basis all these 


years. Ie ge tugs Mias the Government had to face 


titanic problems and it 3S alsO“true that it has avoided 


one 


a genera collapse and_a_msior famine, Tt has likewise 
“Survives THE chaos that follawed the’ partition. But 


in all such performances the cost to the nation has to 
be considered. That reckoning must be made on an 
independent basis, not by tame statisticians or by 
financial authorities whose modes of thinking are~the 


‘ old soulless and bloodless bureaucratic ones. ~ 


Tt is in this reckoning that the Congress is found 
wanting. Its own National Planning Commission has 
mildly condemned the methodology of the existing 
Government schemes, by saying that “they have often 
failed to produce the best results for the country as 
a whole, due to lack of co-ordination and balance. In 
some cases schemes started have had to be dropped 
and in others progress had to be slowed down.” And- 
crores and crores of rupees were wasted thereby: 

The Congress promise of “delivering the goods” 
depends entirely on whom the charge is given, Up till 
now the system has been to go entirely by party 
choices for office. Thus the plums of office have gone 
to those who were the dévoted satellites of the great. 
Competence has not been a consideration, excepting 


in a very few cases. Thus the Ministries of Agriculture 
River Valley Schemes have 


and the control of the 


always been in hands;~both atthe Centre and in 
fates, whose comp as not been beyond doubt 
in almost all cases, Similarly, Health, Education, 


Transport, have all been put on shoulders too weak 
and too narrow to achieve anything. 


< 


In the matter of permanent appointments the 
same casual, reckless and feckless favouritism ‘has prê- 
vailed everywhere. It is true that the chosen of the 
Congress, whom Pandit Nehru would call the repre- 
sentatives of the People, were ignorant and totally 
lacking in experience in the matter of running a° major 
nation’s affairs. They made blunders galore in tha 
beginning and the mation excused them on that score. 
But as time passed and more blunders were piled on 
the preliminary ones and blunder generated corruption 
everywhere, the country looked for redress and reform. 
These have not come up-to-date. And judging by the 
fate of Pandit Nehru’s previous promises, we are 
unable to even hope for any improvement in the 
future. 


The Congress claims that it is the only party that 
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# 


ean achieve success, and that if it cannot then no other 
- combination can. : 

We would make bold to say that if the Congress, 
as it is constituted today, comes to power in full 
strength in these elections, then it will not be able 
to deliver even a fraction of the goods it promises. 
The people are reduced to destitution and the price 
spiral shows mo tendency to flatten out, much less to 
go down. Then if the Congress cannot and no other 
existing party is likely to succeed in wresting power 
from the Congress, what is in store for the country? 
An unstable government and fresh elections, long 
before time—or else chaos, 

We hate to begin the year with a jeremiad. But 
the truth must be faced. Pandit Nehru and his party 
have broken all pledges made at Nasik and after. We 
have, therefore, no reason to put any faith in empty 
words. In the nominations, we have seen no chance of 
any reform from within the Congress, On the contrary. 

Therefore, the nation has to prepare for the 
shape of things to come. More favouritism, more cor- 
ruption, more incompetence, are the likely results, if 
the Congress campaign succeeds in its entity. But there 
is no reason to doubt the capacity of the nation to 
go through all trials, once it makes up its mind to 
face them in the right manner and in the democratic 
way. What are a few years in the life of a nation, and 
what nation has survived so many trials as ours? 


The Kashmir Affair 
For four years and more the people of India have 
been expressing with one voice their feelings towards 
the tactics of Pakistan. The Security Council’s repre- 
sentative for Kashmir published his report on Decem- 
ber 23rd last. And the members of the Genera] Assem- 
bly, assembled at Paris for its 6th session, have got 
busy with its implications. India’s chief delegate, Shree 
Benegal Narasimha Rao and Pakistan’s - Zafarullah 
Khan, have had their say. And the Security Council 
- ig likely to consider it in course of the next 15 days. 
Dr. Graham’s report contains nothing new, and 
we do not propose to discuss it, but will content our- 
selves with publishing extracts from its summary. 
Dr. Frank Graham, United Nations representative 
for Kashmir, reported that India and Pakistan had 
failed to reach agreement on a plan for demilitarising 
Kashmir prior to holding a United Nations plebiscite 
to decide that State’s future. , 
4 Dr. Graham said that agreement had not been 
‘eyreached on four paragraphs of his original twelve-point 
demilitarisation plan and added: “Agreement on these 
four paragraphs is most essential for carrying out the 


plan envisaged as an integrated whole in the twelve 


proposals, 

The report said: 

“The four basic proposals on 
between the parties has net been 
follows; 


which agreement 
reached are as 


(1) Agree that subject to the provisions’in para 
eleven below the demilitarisation ‘of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir contemplated in the U.N.C.1.P. 
resolutions of August 15, 1948 and January 5, 1949 
shall-be effected in a single, continuous process, 

(2) Agree that this process of demilitarisation 
shall be completed during a period of 90, days unless 
another period is decided upon by the representatives 
of the Indian and Pakistan Governments. 

(3) Agree that the demilitarisation shall be 
carried out in such a way that at the end of the period 
referred to in paragraph six above the situation will 
be: 

(A) On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line? 
(i) The tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally 
resident therein who had entered the State for the 
purpose of fighting will have been withdrawn. (dj) The 
Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn from the 
State, and (wi) Large-scale disbandment and dis- 
armament of the Azad Forces will have taken place. 


(B) On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 
(4) The bulk of the Indian forces in the State will 
have been withdrawn; (ù) Further withdrawals or re- 
ductions as the case may be of the Indian and State 
armed forces remaining in the State after the comple- 
tion of the operation referred to in (B~) above will 
have been carried out so that at the end of the period 
referred to in paragraph six above there wil] remain 
on the present Pakistan side of the cease-fire line & 
force of civil armed forces and on the Indian side of 
the cease-fire line a force of a certain military forces. 


(4) Agree that the Government of India shall 
cause the Plebiscite Administrator to be formally 
appointed to office not later than the final day of the 
demilitarisation period referred to in paragraph» six 
above.” , 

“The United Nations Representative has carefully 
considered the situation’ on the sub-continent with 
regard to the relations between India and Pakistan in 
general and the Kashmir problem, in particular. 

_ “Furthermore, he has paid careful attention to 
the views put forward by both parties, and he has 
sought to narrow the differences between the parties 
on the basis of the 12 proposals of the plan as a whole 
which was noted with approval by the Security Coun- 
cil on November 10, 1951.” 

Dr. -Graham then suggested the following changes 
in his original proposals: 

1. “The process of demilitarisation shall be com- 
pleted on July 15, 1952 unless another date is decided 
upon by the Representatives of the Indian and Paki- 
stan Governments.”. 

(In the original proposal, Dr. Graham had sug- 
gested a period of 90 days as a time limit for demili- 
terisation). 

2. At the end of the demilitarisation period there 


in 
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should remain on each side of the cease-fire line “the 
lowest possible number of armed forces based in pro- 
portion to the number of armed forces existing on 
each side of the cease-fire line on January 1, 1949. 

(The original Graham Plan had provided for fixing 
a definite number of civil armed forces on the Paki- 
stan side and a certain military force on the Indian 
side). 

The report also maintained Dr. Graham’s original 
proposal that the Plebiscite Administrator should be 
formally appointed to office not later than .the final 
day of the demilitarisation period. According to his 
new suggestion, this would be July 15, 1952. 


Inpi4’s Repiy 

Dr. Frank Graham, U. N. Representative for 
Kashmir, in his report to the United Nations put 
down the following as India’s reply to his question- 
naire: 

“We should like to state at the outset that in this 
note we are addressing ourselves strictly to the imme- 
diate task before us, viz. that of working out the 
details of a feasible plan of demilitarisation, 

“We shall therefore refrain at this stage from 
commenting upon the arguments, interpretations or 
‘implications contained in the statement and in the 
questions presented to us by the United _Nations re- 
presentative on December 7, 1951. 

“It might be useful to state briefly the question 
asked in the course of the discussions by the repre- 
sentative of India in regard to the question of the 
quantum of Indian troops remaining in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir at the end of demilitarisation. 

“The point was raised whether in view of certain 
new assurances it would be possible to ‘reduce the 
figure originally proposed. In reply it was pointed out 
that the Government of India was responsible for the 
security of the State and security could not be made 
dependent solely on verbal assurances offered but must 
be related to the actual. conditions prevailing in the 
area. 

“Therefore the quantum of forces remaining on 
the Indian side cannot be reduced merely because of 
the number of assurances offered. It should be 
remembered that even the U.N.C.LP. resolutions con- 
tained certain assurances which have not been carried 
out on the part of Pakistan: witness the Jehad and 
war propaganda in that country and the building up 
of ‘Azad Kashmir’ forces. 

“There was also an assurance accompanying the 
resolution of August 13, 1948, to the effect that during 
the period of cessation: of hostilities Pakistan should 
not in any way consolidate its position to the disadvan- 
tage. of the State. 

“Yet there was in fact. such consolidation as the 
UNCIP. themselves have recorded. 

“The biggest assurance offered was that of a plebis- 
cite by India in 1947, but that did not prevent. the 
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invasion of Kashmir by the „Pakistan Army in 
May 1948. 

“As it was recognised in the course of discussion 
that the question of security was essentiality a military 
matter. It was agreed that discussions should proceed 
between the Indian military advisers and General 
Devers, in order that a practicable plan of demilitari- 
sation be worked out. While demilitarisation would 
form part of a single continuous process, it was ad- 
mitted that in actual implementation, the process 
could not be completed in one full sweep, and that 


some phasing would be inevitable. 


“On November 20, General Devers made certain 
tentative suggestions in writing on how demilitarisation 
might be achieved. 

“The Indian military advisers, after consulting 
the Government of India were able to agree to the 
basic principles underlying General Devers’ pro- 
gramme, with certain reservations which were to be 
discussed further, 

“The figure of Indian troops remaining at 
the end of demilitarisation given by the Indian 
military advisers, was based on the assumption the 
appointment of the Plebiscite Administrator at & 
certain moment in the period of demilitarisation was 
considered necessary. On this basic 
agreement could be reached. 


point also, n0__ 


At the end of his informal discussions, the Mili- — 


tary Adviser reported to’ the United - Nations. 


Representative on his exploratory talks and his tente~ - 


tive plan of demilitarisation. 
Recalling the points of difference between the 


two Governments on the original Graham proposals, Se 


the Report said: 

The consultations held by the 
representative with the parties, as well as the answers 
he has received to the different questions put to them 
by him, have convinced him that at this stage of 
the negotiations the parties could not achieve agree- 
ment on the draft agreement as a whole 
to them by the United Nationg Representative omt 
September 7, 1951. 

Dr. Graham sent the following statement to both 
parties on December 7: ; 

The hope for an agreement in the Kashmir dis- 
pute is based on explicit commitments of a ‘No War 
Declaration? a policy against war propaganda, reaffir- 


United Nations - 


submitted _ 


mation of the ‘cease-fire agreement and actual demili-# 


tarisation as an inter-dependent and continuous pro- 
cess carried out on both sides of the cease-fire line 
as part of the preparation for the long-promised free 
and impartial plebiscite. Consequently there is the 
present opportunity to work out an agreement for 
the fulfilment of the resolutions of August 13, .1948, 
and January 5, 1949, to which both parties agreed. 

It is obvious that the demilitarisation would not 
be one sudden, complete undertaking,’ whether the 


D 


.™ the period of demilitarisation and 


z 


of 


Pe 


NOTES a 


resolutiong regarding 
followed, or whether 
continuous process as now 


axplicit provisions of the two 
stages in demilitarisation be 
by agreed stages in a 
proposed. 

To this end, paragraph nine of the proposals of 


S September 7, 1951 (Original Graham report) was sub- 


A mitted for the purpose of having the Military experts, 
in consultation with their Governments and under the 
auspices of the United Nations to work out the stages 
in this continuous process of demilitarisation. ı 

To surmount the obstacle regarding war psychosis, 
the United Nations representative made the follownig 
proposals contained. in the first three of the 12 pro- 
posals, 

The Security Council has asked us to continue 
on the basis of the 12 proposals, Tentative agreement 
has already been reached on a majority of those 12 
proposals. 


If the two Governments reached an agreement 
..(1) on the number of forces to be left at the end of 
(2) on fixing a 
definite time for the induction of the plebiscite ad- 
ministrator into office for the assumption of respon- 
sibilities for the final disposal by him of the remaining 
forces, we believe that an agreement can be reached 
on all the 12 proposals, 

We have therefore with the co-operation of the 
representative of the two Governments confined our 
discussions to those two propositions. 

The number of armed forces to remain at the end 
of the period of demilitarisation should be decisively 
reduced to the smallest number possible for the final 


Ze disposal by the plebiscite administrator. 


f- 


ba; 


In order to meet the contention about the security 
of the State, the United Nations representative has 
made a number of proposals for assurances by both 
Governments against resort to war and war propaganda 
and for the prevention of invasion, incursion and infil- 
trations into the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 

In grappling further with the problem of the 
security of the State and the freedom of the plebiscite, 
we have made other proposals in addition to the three 
submitted in our 12 proposals in the letter to the 
Prime Minsters of September 7, 1951. 

We have the conviction that these proposals would 
make actual demilitarisation possible and also provide 
for the security of the State and the creation of a 

iteaceful atmosphere conducive to the holding of a 
“plebiscite, 

The very agreement signed by two countries of 
high international standing, members of the United 
Nations and of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
approved in the forum of nations would be itself one 
of the most effective guarantees of the keeping of the. 
peaceful assurances thus given and ratified before the 
world, j 

The report then gave the questions asked to India 
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during the recent talks, These were: (1) Figure given 
by the Indian Government as the minimum to be left 
on its side of the State of Jammu and Kashmir at the 
end of the period of demilitarisation before the arrival 
of the plebiscite administrator is 28,000 troops plus 
1,000 militia. Would it not be possible for the Govern- 
ment of India to accept a considerable reduction in 
the figure in order to make possible the demilitarisa- 
tion of the State and to obtain the proposed agree- 
ment? l 

(2) The representative of India has stated that 
effective guarantees should be given for further reduc- 
tion of these forces: (a) Would it be an adequate 
guarantee for the Government of India if an agree- 
ment is signed on the basis of the 12 proposals con- 
tained in the communication of September 7, 1951? 
(b) If not, would it be adequate if in addition United 
Nations military observers were stationed in necessary 
numbers which would be deemed appropriate by the 
United Nations and the Governments of India and 
Pakistan? (c) If not, is the Indian Government ready 
to accept forces to be provided by the United Nations 


in order to safeguard the security and to maintain law’ 


and order in the whole State of Jammu and Kashmir 
as long as the United Nations, in consultation with 
the Governments of India and Pakistan, deems neces- 
sary? (d) If not, what other suggestion is the Indian 
Government prepared to make in order to obtain the 
demilitarisation under the resolutions of the Security 
Council and the agreed resolutions of the UNCIP of 


` August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949? 


(3) Would the Government of India agree to 
cause the plebiscite administrator to be formally 
appointed to office not later than the final day of the 
demilitarisation period? 

QUESTIONS TO PAKISTAN 

The questions asked to Pakistan were: (1) What 
is the minimum number of forces on both sides of 
the cease-fire line that the Government of Pakistan 
is ready to accept on the final day of the period for 
the demilitarisation of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir? 

(2) Would the Government of Pakistan be ready 
to accept that United Nations military observers be 
stationed in the necessary numbers where it would be 


deemed appropriate by the United Nations and the - 


Governments of India and Pakistan? 

(3) Would the Government of Pakistan be ready 
to accept forces to be provided by the United Nations 
in order to safeguard the security and to maintain law 
and order in the State of Jammu and Kashmir as long 
as the United Nations, in consultation with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan, deems necessary? 

‘4) Would the Government of Pakistan agree 
that the plebiscite administrator be formally appointed 
to office not later than the final day of the demili- 
tarisation? ; 





“consisting of 28,000 troops, 


- Pakistan's- answers to these four questions were: 
(1) Four infantry battalions (with the necessary 
administrative units) on each side of the cease-fire 
line. In case, however, India insists on retaining one 
division of four brigades, of four battalions each 
presumably with the 
normal complement of armour and artillery or an 
Indian army division, plus 6,000 militia, the Pakistan 
Government would consider it necessary to retain the 
Azad Kashmir forces consisting of 25,000 troops plus 
8,500 Gilgit and Baluchistan scouts, 


These forces are much weaker than the forces 


` which India ‘wishes to retain, both in number and in 


armament. 


(2) Yes. It might be pointed, out that under 
Clause’ B(2) of Part (2) of the UNCIP resolution -of 
August 18, 1948, the United Nations representative is 
competent to station United Nations observers 
wherever he deems necessary. 

(3) Yes. It is assumed that United.Nations troops 
would be posted on both sides of the cease-fire line, 
and that the object of this proposal is to facilitate the 
withdrawal of all the forces of India and“ Pakistan, 
and the disbandment of all local forces, namely, the 
State army and militia and the Azad Kashmir forces. 

(4) Yes, The Pakistan Government wish to 
emphasise the importance of appointing the plebiscite 
administrator formally as early as possible. 

The UNCIP resolution contemplates his appoint- 
ment in the middle of the programme of demiltiarisa- 
tion. It is hoped that he would be appointed as much 
in advance of the final day of . demilitarisation as 
possible. 

Paxistan’s RerLy , 

In TA received from Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, on December 11, it 
was stated: “It was necessary to emphasise that- the 
two UNCIP resolutions have to be taken together, 
and not in isolation.’ 

“We entirely agree with your observation that if 
the two Governments reach an agreement (1) on the 
number of forces to be left at the end of the period 
of demilitarisation, and (2) on fixing a definite time 
for the induction of the Plebiscite Administrator into 
office for the assumption of his responsibilities for the 


. final disposal by him of the remaining forces, it should 


be possible to reach agreement on all the twelve pro- 
posals set out in your letter of September 7, 195i. 
“We also agree that the number of armed forces 
to remain at the end of the period of demilitarisation 
should be reduced to the smallest . number possible 
for the final disposal by the Plebiscite Administrator. 
“It has always been recognised by the Security 
Council that a free and impartial plebiesite is not 
possible in the presence of substantial number of 
troops. of either party. 
" “Ty the words of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the 


_ best. 
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guarantee of a fair expression of the wishes of tht 
people of Kashmir is the removal or disbandment o 
the military forces of all interested parties. 

“As a result of agreement on some of the proposal 
contained in your letter of September 7, 1951 ther 
has been an improvement in Indo-Pakistan relations 
and some reduction in the tension which existec 
between the two countries at the time of your visi 
to the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. 

“The people of both countries have been lookin 
forward to agreement being reached on a programme 
of demilitarisation.and the holding of a free ant 
impartial plebiscite. ` 

“We entirely agree with your remark that it woulc 
be unfortunate if a failure to follow through and reacl 
an agreement resulted in a reversal of-the presen 
development of a more peaceful atmoshphere. = 

“On the other hand, if those hopes are confirmet 
and strengthened by a definite agreement between thi 
two Governments, the atmosphere will-be furthe 
improved’ and other disputes vital to the welfare o 
the people can be co-operatively settled to the hig! 
advantage of both.nations of the world.” 

Then follows a clever attempt to suppress ane 
twist facts so as to put. India’s case in the worst ligh 
possible. 

Pakistan’s Foreign Minister appears to think tha 
a repetition of words will do duty for argument anc 


‘reason. His patrons among the Anglo-Saxon power 


may believe in this technique of deception. But ‘ou 
people have long got over their faith in mere protest 
ations, and are prepared to trust to the justice of thei 
cause, and to that. of the future of Kashuiir-Jamm 
people. The idea of con-dominion is exploded today 
Britain at least should have learnt her lesson by iis 
time. 


Fighting Forces of India 

.General Cariappa, India’s Commander-in-Chief 
has been touring the country and teling people hov 
the fighting forces of our State can best serve thei 
country. Modern developments have erased thi 
difference between civil and military life, betweel 
“martial” and “non-martial” races, The last twi 
world wars have demonstrated this fact. In his addres 
to the Ranchi Municipality, on December 28rd. last bi 
has underlined what is expected of the whole people. 

“High morale, economic stability and industria 
self-sufficiency, a virile race of people for the highed 
standard of physical fitness are four key points whicl 
make a country strong and prosperous. India is nov 
free and it*is the duty and responsibility of ever) 
citizen to bring the above qualities and to worl 
harmoniously to make the country strong” — 


“Mission. with Mountbatten” 
We have in these columns commented on thi 
book when it. was being, serially published in. certai 


Indian dailies. We have heard friends tell us that 
there are certain discrepancies in his presentation of 
the facts referring to Gandhiji. But more of them 
cared to come to substantiate their doubts. Many, in 
close touch with Gandhiji had developed the habit of 
_keeping diaries of men and matters. It is up to them 
to come forward and rectify any ‘mistake there 
t happens to be. 


The book appears to have the advantage of Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehbru’s pre-study. In describing the 
celebration by the author, of the publication of his 
book, Ela Sen, London correspondent of the Birla 
group of papers, has thrown ‘an interesting light on the 
matter. K 
“Alan Campbell-Johnson held a reception to cele- 
brate the publication of his book Mission with 
Mountbatten. It was one of the most enjoyable 
parties of this sort and what might have been rather 
a formal affair became quite informal among the 
journalists who were in the majority at the function. 
-Lord and Lady Mountbatten added in no small mea- 
Fsure to the reception. They were both interested in 
individual reactions to the book, and I was not sur- 
prised to hear from Lady Mountbatten that Mr. Nehru 
had found the book of greàt interest; in facb a large 
portion of the last weekend he had spent with the 
Mountbattens at their country home, ‘Broadlands,’ was 
in reading the book. That in itself should have been 
an excellent recommendation for the writer.” 


Lord Mountbatten is a young man to whom offices 
of danger appear to be lucrative, His name was sug- 
gested for Malaya; now it has appeared in connection 
with Egypt. So, watch the man! 


Mr, Elliot Lockhart’ s Speech in 
A. C. C. Meeting 


A brief but comprehensive survey of the country’s 
economic situation has been given by the Union 
Finance Minister, Sri Chintaman Deshmukh in his 
address to the annual meeting of. the . Associated 
‘Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta on Monday, the 
llth December, 1951. 

The policy of the Government of India in relation 
to commerce, industry and other allied subjects came 
in for a good deal of criticism by Mr. A. R. Elliot 
Lockhart, President of the Association, 


rl Mr. Lockhart, in his address, expressed their satis- 
faction that the young Republic of India in spite of 


the storms and stresses of the world today was as 


firmly on her feet as many other older 


and more 
- experienced states. . 


While giving their general welcome to the First’ 


Five-Year Plan and accepting the inevitability of the 
mixed economy on which the plan was essentially 
based, Mr. Lockhart said that they had perhaps their 


own reservations on the country’s ability tō finance 
the Plan as a whole—under the present restrictive 
policy towards private enterprise and the burdensome 
taxation it suffered; they had moreover their doubts 
on whether the private sector was going to get sufi- 
Gient incéntive and encouragement to -play its full 
part in the field, alloted to it in the Plan. 

In other directions, they deplored the attitude of 
the Government: in attributing all to the unsocial 
motives of the dishonest few and and a consequent 
tendency to tie the hands and the initiative of the 
entire range of bonafide business and industry by res- 
trictive proposals and legislative measures, 

Referring to the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, Mr. Lockhart said that they would 
do their best to see that the Act was worked to the 
best advantage of the country. But they disliked and- 
were apprehensive of the very wide powers of investi- 
gation and control which it conferred on an adminis- 
tration very largely inexperienced in industrial matters, 

He commented on several other recent measures 
which seemed to him to exemplify a tendency to put 
through important legislation without sufficient prior 
consultation with responsible representatives of the 
affected industries. He made an earnest plea for such 
consultation where Government had legislation in 
mind. He mentioned the Employees State Insurance 
Act as one of the examples of the difficulties which 
prior consultation might. have avoided. A second 
example was the recent Ordinance setting up or 
sory Provident Funds in certain industries. 


As regards the Income-tax (mendiren Bill) dey 
were anxious to have assurance that in no respect 
would the proposed legislation apply retrospectively. 
Further, they asked for a broader and more reasonable 
attitude than the Bill would seem to imply towards 
the taxation of some of the perféctly proper and very 
necessary amenities covered by their obligations to 
their employees. 

Finally;-he asked for a complete survey of the 
taxation structure of the country. i 


The Finance Ministers, Reply: In his speech 
which ‘followed the Presidential address of Mr. A. R. 
Elliot Lockhart; the Finance Minister gave reply to 


. these diverse points raised by the President, 


As an annual review of the situation Sri Desh- 
mukh said that in December, 1950, when he last 
addressed the. Chamber, there was a steady upward 
movement of prices, the general index number showing 
a rise of neatly 31 points from an average of 381.3 in 
December, 1949 to an’ average of 412.6 in December, 
1950. The increase was, as he held, largely due to the 
developments in the international situation such as the 
war in Korea and the intensification of the rearma~ 
ment programme of the United States and the Western 
Democracies, In spite of Government's doing every- 
thing possible to hold down prices, this upward move- 


ment continued this year also. The peak of the rise 
was'reached last April, when the index number rose 
to 457.5. There has since then been a slow but steady 
downward movement. These increases, according to 
the Finance Minister, have been largely’ due to factors 
beyond the Government’s control. He recounted some 
of the steps the Government has taken to arrest in- 
flation. The provision of a substantial surplus, in the 
revenue budget at the Centre to meet the essential 
requirements for capital expenditure and an increase 
of the Bank Rate are the “two significant steps,” 

As regards Bank Rate, a rise in it, is deliberately 
adopted as a-measure of tightening credit. This change, 
he envisaged, produces a real as well as a psychological 
influence on the money market, 


About the prevailing high prices of food-grains, 
“he made natural calamities, such as floods and 
droughts, largely responsible and these have made us, 
he gave out, more dependent on imported food-grains, 
too costly for the country to bear. ‘But he assured 
that it still remains the Government’s policy to keep 
prices from rising unduly. In view of such an acute 
scarcity: of food, it is but inevitable that Government 
should give priority to: irrigation schemes which will 
increase food production, 

In this connection the Finance Minister referred 
to the attack made on the increase in procurement 
prices allowed in certain states, The’ decision, he 
thought, is an attempt to hold the price line and not 
either a tardy attempt to pay more to the producer 
or a deliberate move in the direction of inflation. 

The Finance Minister maintained a good deal of 
hope in the prospect of the Central Government's 
First Five-Year Plan, as drafted by the Planning 
Commission. This is both just and realistic. and the 
most comprehensive approach to the problems of the 
country’s development, He said that the Chamber has 
taken an unduly pessimistic view both in regard to 
the country’s ability to sustain and finance a plan of 
this magnitude. As a finance minister and also as a 
member of the Planning Commission, he assured the 
country that the finance envisaged by the Plan is not 
beyond the country’s resources, if we try in earnest to 
raise it. And to speak of financial difficulties is nothing 
but exaggeration of the fact. 


As regards industrial development Sri Deshmukh 
said that while Five-Year Plan is not at all indifferent 
to the importance of industrial development of the 
country, it gave priority to irrigation schemes which 
wil] produce larger quantities of*food, the most crucial 
problem before the country. He refuted the contention 
that the Government has been harsh to private enter- 
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regarding introduction of compulsory Provident Funds, 
the State Employees Insurance Act and the I Labour 
Relations Bill, In this relation, Sri Deshmukh pointed | 
to some of the Misconceptions of the Chamber, He | 
rightly contended that the representatives of indus- 
trialists as well as labour had been fully consulted 
before the implementation of these matters. Therefore, 
as a general criticism of the Government’s policy thisg, 
is wrong. : 

As regards Government’s income-tax policy, the 
Finance Minister promised that the proposed Income- 
tax Legislation would not be applied retrospectively. 
He declared that the amendment of Section 7 of the 
Income-tax Act is aimed merely at closing a loophole 
of evasion. 

Regarding the appointment of a Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, he said that conditions are now so fluid 
and unstable that such a measure on the part of the 
Government will not be appropriate and timely. The 
matter will, however, be reconsidered after election 


‘and when the recommendations of the Finance Com- 


€ 


mission would be at hand, 


Amenities to Employees 

The Finance Minister, Sri Chintaman Deshinukh, 
in his statement in the annual general meeting of the 
A.G.C. in Calcutta, assured the business magnates 
that special amenities granted to their employees shall 
not be included in the proposed Income-tax Bill” 
(Amendment) and that the Bill- aimed merely at 
closing the loophole of tax evasion by dishonest 
businessmen, 

But the very exemption allowed, contains elements 
of loophole of evasion. It is a well-known fact. that 
giant entrepreneurs of India have been inclined to.. 
give preference to the importation of experts- -ahd 
technicians: from outside the country. These people 
have been contracted with certain “perfectly proper 
and very necessary amenities,” beyond the stipulated 
sum of their salary. The money cost of such amenities 
in almost all cases supersedes the salary. The whole . 
amount, if paid in cash, may contribute a cotisiderable 
sum, as tax to the Public Exchequer. This legerdemain 
on the part of the employers is objectionable. As has 
been pointed out, it impoverishes the State to the 
extent of the tax. This may, again, impart an adverse 
psychological reaction on the national workers and 
may retard the progress of production. For it dis- 
criminates among workers as the perquisites are spe~ 
cially meant for the imported experts and technicissés. 


ie 

Bank Rate 
The rise in Bank Rate has been singularised by 
the Finance Minister as one of the “significant steps” 


prise. The scope left to private enterprises is, in his f taken by the Government of India to arrest inflation 
view, not merely adequate but leaves ample play for | and. to tighten the Credit Supply of the country.’ 


. capital ag may be raised by the private sector of the 
country. 


He properly justified the Government’s action 


The general tension within the country, however, ` 
is that the rise in Bank Rate, accompanied by res- 
tricted purchase of securities by the Reserve Bank, 


` 


NOTES. a ae 


will, instead: of: curbing inflation, discourage accom- 
modation to industries, deter investment and depress 
stock exchange- leading to a further. rise in prices. 

n fact, as an immediate repercussion, it has de- 
préssed the prices. of, gilt-edged securities further 
down, causing a severe strain on Indian Insurance 
Companies who have been compelled to invest the 








bulk of their assets in Government, Securities under 
the provision of the Insurance Act. 
The efficacy of higher Bank Rate inténding to, 


tighten the credit is limited by the unorganised nature 
of the Indian money market. The existence of in- 
Toros banken onttide the organised banking system 
is found to be one of the most serious obstacles. These 

- indigenous bankers are responsible . for the largest 
amount of banking credit available in this country. 
They are assets, especially to new and venturing 
enterprises who have little .access to big financial 
groups. Again, a higher Bank Rate induces investing 
public to increase their deposits with banks in. Western 
countries—where a slight change influences the world 
money marketfA rise in Reserve Bank’s Rate will in 
no way attract international investors. In fact, dis- 
count rate was the most potent instrument of central 
Banking control in the pre-war days. In recent years, 
the instrument has lost a good deal of its potency in 
-Western countries and in India, it is blunt for all 
practical “purposes. 

As a disinflationary measure the Bank Rate will 
hardly produce any appreciable effect under present 
set-up. The high. prices have been mainly due to low 
productivity in agriculture and also to higher cost of 
production in industries, as most of our established 
industries have to depend on foreign supplies for a 
large position of their raw materials. We have to pay 
almost fanciful prices for these imported raw 

4terials and machineries. 
will, on the contrary, reduce importation of raw 
materials and machineries and thereby retard the 
progress of industrial production.. This will create 
searcity and higher prices. Price level can hardly be 
reduced unless huge internal production or large 
imports are ensured. 
~ This has been the problem of prices in India since 
the cessation of war in 1945. Towards the end of 1949 
this was going to be automatically adjusted by im- 
proved supply of all commodities, But the adoption 
of the policy of Devaluation, following Great Britain, 
x arrested that and in fact, gave an impetus to the 
“general index to rise. There has been every possibility 
again, for the prices to come down with the declaration 


of cease-fire in Korea. This, assisted by cheap money 


policy, may have increased the supply and reduce the 
prices. 

We apprehend that a hasty rise in Bank Rate, like 
a hasty and unplanned. Devaluation, may cause serious 


hardship to the country. If a realistic survey -of 


2 





The tightening of credit’ 
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the effects of the rise in.Bank Rate had been included 
in the. speech of Sri Deshmukh, the. down-trodden. 
would, have ‘known in anticipation what was in store 
for them. For, considering the sufferings and desti- 
tution brought about to the. general public, we have 
difficulty in. drawing a balance. in favour of Devalua- 
tion. We hope the same would not be the case in the 
aftermath of the raising of Bank Rate. 


Government s. Taxation Policy 


Dr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, ex-Finance 
Minister of India, criticized the Government’s Taxa- 
tion policy and planning, at Madras, as follows: 

Dr. Chetty said: “The problems that faced the 
Government were three-fold. Firstly, the problem of 
checking inflation and increasing production; secondly, 
the problem of capital formation and the mobilisation 
of domestic savings, and thirdly, the problem of at- 
tracting foreign capital. 

“In thé tackling of these problems, the rulers of 
the country were guided by their own pre-conceived 
notions, inherited prejudices and. rosy ideologies,” he 
said. 

Six. years after the termination of the’ war, Dr. 
Chetty said, the inflationary pressure in India, far 
from abating had gained strength. No doubt, inflation 
had now become a global problem. In U.K. and U.S.A. 
the price level had just exceeded the two hundred 
mark: while in India it had exceeded the four hundred 
mark, 

“I cannot see in sight any factor which will 
effectively arrest the rise jn prices,” he added. 

The real problem to be faced in the country, he 
said, was the problem of increasing production on a 
large. scale. No amount of credit contro] would, in his 
opinion, bring down the price Jevels unless it was 
accompanied by an all-round and substantial increase 
in production. “It is in this sphere that the policy of 
the Government has failed lamentably,” he remarked. 

Dr. Chetty said the absence of a consistent 
economic policy on the part of the Government, the 
ideology of nationalisation and the attitude of labour 
to industry had been responsible for retarding indus- 
trial production. “Apart from the policy of indecision, 
the attitude of the party in power towards private 
enterprise in industry has very seriously affected the 
expansion of industry,” he added. 

Dr. Chetty said that production in agriculture was 
equally bad. The Government had “lost the moral 
support of the agridulturists with the result that all 
appeals for grow more food have proved futile.” 

He declared that “if the economic development of 
India is to take place in an orderly and expeditious 
Manner there must be a clear and unambiguous decla~ 
ration of policy about the ideology of nationalisation 
and the role of private industry.” 

Dr, Chetty referred to the change in the outlook 
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of capitalist countries and said, “Time has now come 
for an unbiased re-examination of the problems of 
Capitalism versus Socialism in the light of what pre- 
vails today. g 

“Apart from the ‘changed character of capitalism 

the techniques of taxation and controls have made it 
possible to achieve the ends of socialism even in 2& 
capitalist economy. If the fundamental objectives of 
socialism are an equitable distribution of wealth and 
a high standard of life for the common man, it is now 
possible to achieve these ends without bringing all the 
means of production under State control. I suggest 
that we may use the word mixed economy in place of 
capitalism, That would be a better description today 
of what is called ‘capitalism.’ A balanced combination 
of State-ownership and private enterprise is in the 
characteristic feature of the economies of most of the 
advanced countries in the world.” 
_ Pleading for a re-examination of taxation policy, 
Dr. Chetty said the late Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan as the 
Finance Member of the Government of India gave a 
hard blow to the capital structure of the country by 
his budget. of February, 1947. Since then the, tax 
burden had crippled the capacity of industry to save 
and reinvest. “I agree that a high level of direct 
taxation is inevitable in modern economy. But it pre- 
supposes a high level of production and employment. 
Heavy direct taxation during the early ,stages of 
industrial development will hamper and vet rd indus- 
trial expansion. That is exactly.. what has happened in 
India during the last five years. A re-examitation of 
taxation policy in relation to industrial development 
is urgently called for,” he said. 

Commenting on the five-year development plan, 
Dr. Chetty said: “It is almost tragic to think that in 
1956 that is eleven years after the termination of. the 
war and nine years after the attainment of Indepen-- 
dence we should be looking’ forward to the restoration 
of the low standard of life of our people that prevwa 
in 1939,” 

The first aim of the, planners should have beah to 
correct the lopsidedness of the country’s economy. The 
plan did not even maké’aii attempt in that direction. 
The estimate of expenditure under the plan was in 
the public sector even though the major productive 
activity was in the private, ‘sector. The plan, he held, 
was áa mere catalogue.” of ‘schemes and a statement of 
the intentiang of: the’ Government. 


Foreign Aid 

Cc. D: “Deshmukh, India’s Finance Minister, said 
at Bombay on the 20th December that he saw signs 
of an early flow of foreign .assistance without any 
“political strings” in the implementation of the five- 
year plan. - 

“If we play our cards well the measure of foreign 


assistance that has been estimated in the first part of 
o 
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the. plan will fully materialize,” he added in an address 
before members of the Bombay Union of Journalists, 

Discussing funds for the first year of the plan, the 
Finance Minister said that the Government had 
already Rs. 75 crores from the American wheat deal . 
and expected another Rs. 15 crores from Canada and 
Australia under the Colombo Plan. 

He had no doubt that the first year’s programme: 
under the five-year plan would be fully implemented. 

He hoped to have a revenue surplus of Rs. 25 to 
Rs, 26 crores during the current year. Out of that he 
had already allotted an additional Rs. 10 crores: for 
river valley schemes. 

Replying to criticisms of the plan, he said in a 
democratic set-up such as that in India, an integrated 
plan of development was not possible. Regimentation 
of resources was also not possible, and there was a, . 
limit beyond which people would not tighten their 
belts. ‘ 

He described the plan as a framework of a tmnixed” 
economy with an expanding private sector and a place 4 
for co-operative gconomy. It fully provided for con- . 
sultation with iPidustrialists. “They certainly have a 
right to advise us, but that also carries a responsibility 
to help us in carrying out the programme.” 

Answering a question, he said he did not expect 
foreign investment to come to India under existing>.. . 
world. conditions. No one would be attracted to a new 
field when a better return for their capital was assured 
in their own countries, : 

í Replying tó another question, the Finance Minis- 
ter. confirmed that the Government had given, an 
assurance to the three foreign oil companies which 


.would shortly establish refineries in India. that they 
“would not be nationalized for a specific number of 
years. A similar assurance 


could be given to any 
“deserving” Indian enterprise. 

Regarding socialization of insurance companies, he 
said that posta] insurance was a step towards this 
goal, But today the question whether insurance com- 
panies should be nationalized was premature, “Some- 
times we raise funds through insurance companies for 
the public sector. As a matter of fact, about 55 per cent 
of the funds in an insurance company was available 
for the public sector.” 

He was not in favour of a capital levy. In a poor 
country like India such a levy would not realize any 
large amount though at first sight this might seeme. 
possible. “At the present stage it may even affect $y 
current savings. Even richer and more advanced 
countries are hesitant to impose a capital levy.” 

Discussing death duties, he said the Government 
had decided to proceed with them and fully enforce 
them. 

Referring to the production of jute, cotton and 
oilseeds, he said he saw no immediate signs of jute 
and cotton prices going down. There could not be any 


NOTES 


kind of control on oilseeds in view of the number of 
varieties involved. The Government could not hope 
to keep down food prices internally by importing 
food-grains. Foodgrains were costly and had to be 
subsidized before being sold. 

a _ It was not so much ‘a question of increasing the 

a supply of food-grains, but of getting hold of the re- 

` quired quantities to meet the rationing commitments 
through procurement, A large number of people held 
many times more food-grains than they actually 
needed, . 

India could not manage to import anything more 
than 5m or 6m tons of food-grains because Indian 
ports could not handle more than that amount. 
Foreign Capital 

Addressing the Bombay Economists’ Discussion 
Group, Mr. Birla who recently returned from a tour 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, said 
that the prospect of foreign private capital flowing 

ginto India was remote, because of the threat of 

f nationalisation. and the restrictive measures adopted 
by the Government of India relating to private 
enterprise. 


Mr. G. D. Birla said that India could get a loan 
from such overseas institutions as the Export Import 
Bank, “if only the Government of India were prepared 
to help private enterprise and back its request for aid.” 

Referring to India’s foreign policy, Mr. Birla said 
that “we were very much misunderstood in the United 
States, and to some extent in the United Kingdom.” 
This had a lot to do with thé reluctamce of foreign 

.. private capital to flow into this country. 

Mr, Birla ruled out as remote the chances of India 

getting substantial help from countries like Italy and 
Switzerland. “There is, however, some prospect of 
getting capital from Germany because of fear of 
war, - : 

“There is a tendency in Germany to think of India 
as a safe asylum for her capital,” he added, 

Referring to criticisms that private capital in 
India was shy, Mr. Birla said that private enterprise 
in this country had invested as much as Rs. 450 crores 
in the last few years, indicating clearly that capital 
was not on strike, 

Countries like Japan, Mr. Birla siid, could not 
only provide the technical know-how but also invest 
mney to some extent in joint enterprises with Indian 
pital, 

Whatever may have been the case in the past, 
Indian businessmen and industrialists were not averse 
to the flow of foreign capital into this country, As 2 

` matter of fact, some of the prominent industrialists 
went to the extent of assuring the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Government -of India that they would 
welcome foreign capital without any ‘strings being 
attached, he: added, 


il 


India’s National Income 

In the December 1 issue of the Behar Herald 
appeared an article by Doctor M. S. Nata Rajan, 
Director, Diwan Chand Political Information Bureau 
of New Delhi, entitled as above which bears re- 
production in these columns. There is nothing new 
either in the presentation of the facts or in - its 
method. But all the same these have value. The most 
eminent among Indian and British politicians and 
administrators have done this pioneer work, of whom 
the Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji,, was 
one of the first to expose the more insidious Way 
than politics in which poverty was created by British 
policy. The findings of the National Income Com- 
mittee are the latest; it was appointed in 1951 and 
based these on the 1948-49 statistics, differing from 
the previous findings of well-known writers. 


Population<34.104 crores. 

Rs. 
Net national income 8,710 crores 
Net domestic produce at factory cost 8730 ” 
Net national produce at market price 9,170 s 
Net output of Government enterprises 300 » 
Government. administration 460 , 


Private sector 7970 , 
Govt, share in national expenditure 840 , 
Government draft on private income 690 ,„ 


Per capita income—Rs, 255 only. 
There we have . the contributions made by 





different classes of the Indian people engaged in 
different trades, industries, agriculture and animal 
husbandry, ` eho ER 
Figures in Percentage 
; thousands 
Exploitation of animals and 
- vegetation 90,537 68.2 
Exploitation of ‘minerals 633 ' 0.5 
Industry 18,019 13.6 
Transport : 2,448 "1.8 
Trade ° 8,250 6.2 
Publie force 1,809 1.4 
Public administration 1,697 1.3 
Professions and liberal arts 5,044 3.8 
Domestic service 4,194 3.2 
Total 132,731 100.0 


Our readers will see that the first item in this 
list is five times than that made by the third. We 
have seen an estimate (The Cow in India by Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratisthan) which said 
that animal husbandry—our cows, buffaloes, goats, 
ete—produced about Rs. 1,000 crores worth of goods, 
though receiving the least attention from the State. 
This state of neglect has changed chiefly as a tonse- 
quence of the food scarcity—a by-product of wars 
and economic maladjustment. The writer is sceptical 
of the labours of this Committee, and concludes his 
article with these words: 

“On the whole, it has to be regretfully stated 


that the first or the interim report of the National 
Income Committee is of no great help in under- 
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standing the trends in our national economy. Nor 
would it help much, if at all in regard to economic 
planning, budgetary and other policy making of 
the Government.” 

But where does his own labours lead us to? Like 
all human labour why cannot we accept the findings 
of this Report? Statistics are not absolute as proof 
of truth, , = 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s “Bhoomi-Dan” 

Tour 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s “Bhoomi-Dan” tour has 
completed more than 6 months’ exertions, He fixed 
five million acres as the expected’ gifts to be received. 
But the results—about 65 thousand acres—have- been 
disappointing, so far as. figures went. Observers, 
Specially foreigners, -have,. however, appeared to be 
keenly watching the “significance” of this tour, im- 
pressed by its natural appeal to India’s men and 
women burdened with mote than 50 million landless 
people. : 

Vinobaji wants a non-violent society ‘based on 
co-operative activities with no money wages involved. 
Even in elections there should not be “any fights be- 
tween parties.” And in the bigger struggle for life and 
happiness, the same conduct should prevail, His 
remedy of “wages in kind,” which was the usual thing 
in the world before the industrial revolution upset 
every arrangement, follows naturally as he, along 


=. \with all thinking people, are- dismayed at the “fraud 


AN perpetrated upon the poor by the continually decreas- 
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ing purchasing power of money during an inflationary 
period, and the permanent fall which takes place over 
long. periods.” The remedy for this is a barter system, 
a standardized set of values for the exchange of goods. 
and services within a village and groups of villages.” 

“This re-discovery of barter as a means of fair 
dealing is a curious example of the way in which the 
wisdom of one generation can appear folly to another. 
To Bentham, Mill and the orthodox economists of the 
19th century, payment of wages in kind was abhorrent. 
The fact that the so-called sound money purchased 
less and ‘less goods in every generation did not seem 
to worry ‘them. Payment of wages otherwise than in 
money was called truck, and in Great Britain Truck 
Acts prohibiting it were passed in 1831, 1887 and 1896. 

“In the wake of India’s independence there have 
been many frustrations; because freedom came in a 
period of world economic ~érisis;"“beéduse in many 
things experience has yet to be attained; and because 
of human failure to maintain ideals in face of tempt- 
ing opportunities. Acharya Vinoba Bhave seeks to 
recall India to re-possess her soul. Beyond doubt, he 
has a magnetic quality. In his company one ex- 
periences a friendly glow and an immediate sense of 
intimacy, which is. likely to attract an. increasing 
number of disciples.” 

The above are summarized from an article in the 
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Leader (Allahabad) contributed: by. Mr. Arthur “Moore. 
The mind of modern humanity speaks through: it. And 
we can only pray that India will help in the recovery 
of the soul of the world as a partner in a. great ex- 
periment in decent living. We should also’ guard 
against the conceit of: superiority that peeps through y 
words like those used by Prof. Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan addressing the Convocation of the. Visva- 
Bharati on December 24 last, “The West. musi accept 
the Eastern philosophy that there was. nọ conflict 
which men could overcome by reconciliation.” ~ This 
Spirit of tolerance of dissimilars is no. Eastern 
monopoly.. i 


Bengal Academy òf Literature 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parishat has-to its credit, a 
record of cultural activities that can compare well with 
other institutions of a like nature. We have received : 
its latest réport (1950-51) and we are glad and proud | 
that progress is being maintained all along the line. 
“As the Parishat will be celebrating its 60-years’_ 
anniversary in the near future we take occasion to€_ 
review its life, Started.on the 28rd of July, 1893, the * 
Parishat has been nursed by the most of Bengali 


‘men of letters, and expanded beyond its purely literary 


character, science and its various departments, research 
into. India’s. past, ete. Its first president was Romesh 
Chunder. Dutt whom Bankim Chandra had literally 
induced: to write in his mother tongue, 7 


Last year’s report records activities of individual 
scholars, and they are up. to, the old mark with more 
care to what has been called, the “evidence of stone,” ` 
the “evidence of paper and metals.” And in this con- 
nection we are inclined to think that in addition. to „~ 
making their results available through books and 
pamphlets, there should be arrangements made for 
discourses by competent people at stated seasons as 
is the practice in Poona where the Basant Vakyan 
Mala—Spring Lectures started by the late. Mahadeo 
Govind Ranade about 70 years ago are still there. 
Christian Missions and Their Future - - 

“The October, 1951 number of the International 
Review of Missions. contains articles that are symp- 
tomatic of the changing mood, the repentent mood of 
the various Christian Churches of their leaders. We 
cannot do better than quote extracts from those to 
explain to our readers the workings of their minds: 

“Alongside the prevailing’ political uncertainty,” 
there is a great deal of cultural confusion, It is SY 
importance to note, in this connexion, that there is a 
powerful pre-revolutionary ‘hangover. The Christian 
Church in its world mission has been and still is very 
heavily involved with governments—particularly in its 
educational, medical and philanthropie work. There is < 
still a very general disposition on the part of govern- 
ments to regard these Christian operations with’ favour 
and to encourage their continuance, Thefe is, at the 


same time, a growing tendency. both to regard them as 
something of an anachronism and to limit their free- 
dom to function as agencies of Christian evangelism. 
The conception of the State as the primary instrument 
of human welfare grows, almost without question, And 


ac this unchallenged expansion of the Welfare State at 


„once raises questions of a fundamental character re- 


A garding the future of the Welfare Church, 


“These tendencies are not, of course, characteristi- 
cally Asian. But they are powerfully influential there. 
There are, however, other forces which are even more 
-potent in shaping thought and determining action in 
the relations between Church and State. «khe newer 
nationalism is expressing itself culturally rather” 






‘This is particularly alert in India. But it is not, by 
any means, confined to that country. The Indian 
Constitution contains impeccable written provisions 
@or the maintenance of full religious liberty—including 
¢ the right of propagation and conversion, But it may 
well prove that these formal safeguards form an in- 
sufficient bulwark against a rising tide of cultural 
nationalism which tends to identify the Hindu concep- 
tion of swadharma with complete loyalty to the. State. 
. The liberal idealism which has found expression in 
the Constitution runs counter to much deeply rooted 
tradition and to many contemporary trends in India. 
“Secondly, there is the rapid fading of what has 
already been called the pre-revolutionary hangover. 
Buttresses of prestige which the Church enjoyed in the 
era of Western dominion are rapidly crumbling, There 
is, of course, another side to this medal in the fact that 
a Christianity now visibly dissociated from Western 
political influence has a better chance of being judged 
on its merits. 


“Thirdly, the real bulwark of Christian freedom 
is found in the life of the Church and not in externai 
safeguards. Both vigilance and action are‘often needed 
at the legal and constitutional levels. The work of the 
Commission of the Churches on Internationa] Affairs 
has been of the greatest. service—direct and indirect— 
to the churches of East Asia. But the only ultimate 
safeguard of the Church’s liberty lies in the vitality of 
the Church, -its loyalty to the Gospel, its faithfulness 
as a community to the task of witness. : . 

-¢ “The point of departure for the Christian in the 
Ghole debate on Church and State is not found in any 
social philosophy or in secondary and derived ideas 
regarding ‘freedom, ‘democracy,’ or ‘the worth of the 
individual” The point of departure is the Word of 
God, which is the centre of history and the revelation 
_ of God’s purposeful and redemptive activity in history. 
This is no mere rhetorical flourish. If we take it 
seriously, it has the most profound and far-reaching 
bearing upon all our practical policies”-—(Ransom: 
Church and State in Asia Outside China.) i 
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„What those lessons are; 






NOTES vy B 
In the article entitled—‘First Thoughts on the 
Debacle’ of Christian Missions .in China"—by a China 


Missionary, the same ‘mood is evident. The choice of 
the word “debacle” is its proof: 

“I believe that we must think of the end of our 
work as a judgment upon our work and-upon ourselves, 
and must realize. that the end, when it came, was & 
dramatic demonstration of many- weaknesses, the 
result not only of external but of internal forces, I 
have used the phrase ‘first thoughts’ because while I 
am sure that there are lessons to be learned for India 
and Africa and the Near East from the experience of 
the Church in China, I am less sure that we know 
a and our second and third 
thouglits -máy be very different from our first. 

“There will pròbably never be indigenous theology 
as long“ as Indian, ‘Chinese, Japanese and African 
Christians are compelled to think in the alien Greek 
theological tradition. There is a real sense in which 
Chinese church leaders have in many instances been 
obliged, culturally speaking, to become Anglo-Saxons 
in order to reach positions of leadership in the Church; 
and this is now disastrous. 

“A closely associated problem—the most agon‘zing 
of all for many missionaries—is that of standards of 
living. A couple of years ago I did a -little modest 
enquiry, and found that I was paid about three times 
as much as a Chinese of comparable age and respon- 
sibility in the ecclesiastical hierarchy; and that there 
were other missionaries paid three times as much as I.” 

We propose to devote a few comments on the 
second and third paragraphs quoted above. Greek 
Theological tradition dominates still, And the attempts 
made by Indian Christians to relate Christ to the 
traditions of Eastern peoples are more or less ignored. 
The late Upadhyaya Brahmabandhay made a mighty 
effort to build a synthesis of Hindu and Christian 
traditions. He succeeded more with Hindu than with 
his fellow-believers. The late Sadhu Sundar Singh 
chalked out'a mystical path which few have cared to 
tread. About “standards of living,” the less said the 
better. 

“Missionaries generally have a guilty conscience 
not only about standards of living, but also about the 
whole complex of issues now labelled ‘imperialism. 

“It should not be necessary in this review to 
remind ourselves of the close connexion (we like to. 
think it ‘purely coincidental,’ as the movie-makerg say 
~-many Chinese consider it causal) between the arrival 
in China of missionaries and the arrival of merchants, 
gunboats, Indian opium and treaty ports; though we 
shall be well advised to remember that Chinese feel 
the whole ‘invasion of ‘China by the Western world’ 
to be more wicked and more. humiliating than we can 
readily recognize.” 


Sanskrit and India’s Unity 


Delivering the annual address at the Ganganath 
Research Instittite (Allahabad) on the 16th December 
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last Shree” Kanaiya Lal Munshi, the Central Food 
Minister, asserted -that India could attain her solidarity 
and ‘cultural vitality through’ Sanskrit. Ada ata 
the past he said: 
“With but rare exceptions, the great and the 
` noble in all generations in our land, who influenced 
life as`a whole, have found self- fulfilment with the 
aid of Sanskrit and what it stands for. In the recent 
past, India though a.subject race, regained her -lost 
prestige through scholars whose vision had also 
been enriched by Sanskrit studies.” 

The eminent Gujarati scholar appeared to suggest 
that the moderns in India lacked this interest. But 
Ganganath and his teacher, the late Aditya Ram 
Bhattacharya, to confine ourselves to Allahabad itself, 
contradict this assumption. It has generally been the 
select few, the elite, who had devoted themselves to 
the study and propagation of culture direct through 
Sanskrit or through knowledge in that language. Loka- 
manya Tilak did it; so did Rabindranath Tagore. 
Gandhiji without knowing Sanskrit influenced history. 


Uttar Pradesh and Rehabilitation Scheme ` 


The Uttar Pradesh has to its credit the most 
successful and widespread of. schemes for the settle- 
ment of. discharged, people from the armed services. 
The Allahabad Leader of December 8 last published 
a report on the Afzalgarh Scheme which we share ‘with 
our readers: 

“This decision. was taken “thie 
conference. of the.State’s Agriculture, Food Production 
and Colonisation ‘Secretary, Mr. A. N. Jha, Mr. Radha 
Kant, Director of Colonisation and Resetilement,. and 
other officials. Mr. A. D. Mukerjee, Administrator of 
Kashipur Colonisation Area which is about 30 miles 
from Afzalgarh, was also present. He will be the 
administrator of Afzalgarh area also. 

“The Defence. Department of the. Government of 
India has contributed Rs, 35 lakhs, partly as grant and 
partly as.loan towards this. The U. P. Government 
has contributed Rs. 5 lakhs and another five lakhs 


have come from the U. P. Post-war Reconstruction . 


Fund, The remaining Rs. 5 lakhs are to be contributed 
by the settlers—Rs. 500 each by 1,000 families of 
settlers who are to be settled here on land.and small 
industries that sprout out in | the wake of this deyelop- 
“ment, 

“Twenty-two thousand acres of the area have been 
acquired ‘and the work of clearing the, jungles will 
start straightway. Part of it will be left for cattle 
grazing. and the rest will be cultivated or used in 
building houses. 

_ “For three years the colony will be ndei State 
management and afterwards the settlers will form co~. 
operative societies and get the land for themselves.” 

Kasturba Niketan ; 

Six miles from Delhi, a new colony is rising fast. 
Named Kasturba Niketan after Gandhiji’s wife, :it -is 


morning, at a- 
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dedicated to her memory and provides a home for 
needy women, widows and orphans, It is one of- the 
laudable efforts being made in various parts of the 
country to reconstruct the shattered lives of so many | 
refugees who lost their all at. the time of the 
partition. « 

Three hundred, neatly built, one-room tenements q 
are nearly ready. Dry rations, a set of cooking 
utensils ahd a small dole ot money are given to 
each woman -for herself and hér children, which 
means that she -can run her’ own kitchen. This satis- 
fies an average woman’s craving to run a home and 
is: ‘psychologically -far better -than a community 
kitchen. A* little over four hundred women and 
children are already living at the Niketan. When the , 
buildings are all ready and the schools. are function- 
ing, the colony will have over 1,200 inmates, — 


A work-cum-produétion centre is the chief feature 
of the colony. Attendance for all able-bodied women 
is compulsory, Here the women learn useful crafts 
like cutting, tailoring, knitting, embroidery, weaving 
and carpet making. The articles produced are sold £ 
and the returns shared by the maker. ‘Thus, the idea 
is to make the inmates earning members of society. 

While ‘the mothers work ‘in the centre, the 
children are looked after in a nursery school in the 
colony. The school is run on modern lines and’ the- 
young teachers are made to realise the importance 
of handling these unsettled children. As the school 
and work centre hours coincide, neither the mothers 


‘nor the children are disturbed while at work. 


The orphanage has about forty children, Some 
women inmates who are not able to work in the cen- 
tre are detailed to look after. the children and are™ 
given remuneration. A few children are disabled 
and mentally deficient. Special care is given to them. 

A whole-time lady doctor gives medical aid and 
runs the colony dispensary. Shortly, the colony will 
be completed, the school would have moved in, the. 
gardens and gymnasium would be Iaid out and the 
roads all paved. Kasturba Niketan bids fair-to be’ 
an ideal colony run on corporate lines, where the 
scars of partition would be slowly healed. 

The beneficent activities of the Kasturba Memo- 
rial Fund have been slowly spreading over Bharat. . 

x @ . 


Buckingham Canal 


The Madras Hindu has ventilated a T 
the citizens that has become almost irremovable. The 
small Coum river which has been transformed ‘into 
this Canal and named after a former Governor 
appears to be receiving less . attention -when the 
pressure on transport facilities has worsened. We | 
quote ‘our contemporary: “To the citizen. of Madras 
the Buckingham Canal may appear to be one among 


‘the more regrettable features of the City. It is not 


commonly realised that this:.Canal runs for a -length 


of-more than two hundred and sixty miles and -that, 
connecting up with. the fresh-water, : high-level canals 
of the. Krishna and Godavari ‘Rivers, it affords a 
total length of about four hundred and sixty ‘miles 
of navigable canal. From Kakinada down to Merka- 
-nam in South Arcot this Canal is useful as an inland 
_ Waterway. The development of the British-owned 
A M. & S. M: Railway limited the usefulness of.:the 
Canal. Work on the excavation of the Cana] in 
sections extended from the year 1801-up to the famine 
of 1876 when its completion was,undertaken as a 
relief work. It runs within a few miles of the ‘sea 
all its length and is a-salt-water canal except near 
its head-waters, being influenced by the tides of the 
sea which affect-it through bars and backwaters. The 
Canal is extremely liable to be silted up. and lakhs 
have been spent upon . preventing this. As long as 
there was no pressure on our railway system it. did 
not appear economic, to send goods along: the. Canal 
on shallow, 
_ City depends on it for its.salt and firewood, which 
S are available in the coastal belt and,are sent to 
f Madras along the Canal.’. an 


Nepal’s New Set-up oy l 
The arrival of Sri Vir Bikram Shah, Nepal’s 
_. King, has given rise to any number of speculations in 
India. His visit is off the record, and the studeid care 
with which ‘questions are being avoided adds to the 
mystery of the thing. Bombay’s newspapermen have 
been persistent in the pursuit of news—a contrast with 
Calcutta’s silence. Maharaja Mohan Samshere Jang 
is at Bombay now on “medical” advice. The same 
- advice may take him to foreign countries. He‘is today 
free of State responsibilities as Prime Minister; his 
place ‘has been taken by a Nepal Congress leader, 
-Sri M. P: Koirala. a pie ae 
. But these speculations are of. ephemeral interest. 
The people are more concerned with the immediate 
future which the Koirala Cabinet propose to build up. 
“Nepal is proud of her armed, forces, and its leadership 
has been a point of dispute between the old leaders 
and the new. Therefore, the news from Kathmandu has 
a certain significance that Maj- Gen. Kiran Shamsher 
Jang Bahadur Rana has been appointed Commander- 
_in-Chief of the Nepali Army in place of Gen. Kaiser 
Shamsher Jang Bahadur. Rána who is now Defence 


Minister. . ; 


A Maj.-Gen. Kiran who was Deputy C.in-C. enjoyed ~ 
the full confidence of the Nepali Congress group in- the ’ 


old Cabinet: He is the son of.a former Prime Minister, 
Maharaja Joodha Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, now 
in retirement in Dehra Dun. We hope that when the 
old Maharaja has retired with dignity and has accepted 
the new regime, the future of Nepal is assured, and 
the Nepali people will be able-to co-operate in creating 
a better life for themselves, . oye 


non-mechanical, slow boats. ‘But our ` 
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Egypt-and the Copts - . 


A booklet of 24 pages has been sent to us pub- 
lished by the Phoenicia Press of New York. It: reveals 
the skeleton in Egypt’s cupboard. The Introduction 


gives the story why this book was . printed in the 


“The. book was outlawed by.. the Egyptian 
government and the Arab States. Even the Chris- 
tian Republic of Lebanon, under the government 

. of Riad Solh, folléwed the Moslem Arab States in 
- forbiding the entry and -circulation of the book, as 
a courtesy toward Egypt. `` : 

“The material in these pages, translated in each 
case from the ‘original Arabic,’ describes’ the reli- 
gious, cultural, political and economic discrimina- 
tion now suffered by the’ Copts. Esch of the articles 
here included appeared originally in one of three 
places: the Coptic-owned Cairo daily, Misr; the 
weekly magazine of the Coptic community, Al- 
Manarat; or, especially, a remarkable book called 
Farrig Tasud (Divide and Rule), which was secretly 
printed. in January, 1950, without mention of pub- 
lisher or.press.” . er ek 


‘And the author “who was daring enough to put 
his name to the book, Dr. Michael Zugheib, suffered 
the consequences in a terrible way, A group of 
Moslem youths, living near his town of Abu- 
Gurgas, came one Saturday night and attacked his 
home, shooting abdut- thirty bullets: into the house. 
They ‘burned a house or two in a nearby Christian 
-village. In one of these ‘an old woman was .burned 
to death” Luckily, Dr. Zugheib and, his family hap-» 
pened to be out of town at the time.” 


In page .7 we get some details of the story of 
er ot 


discrimination: l i 
“The study of the Arabic language has become 

a Moslem domain, and the Copts are excludeä 

- from- it. Those few Copts who have acquired a 
literary diploma with a specialization in the Arabic 
language, find the Ministry of Education not dis- 

posed to appoint them. : , 

.. “Foreign nations established - free schools in 
Egypt to teach their' languages to the people and 
make them love. their cultures. But our ministers 

' of education do not seem to understand that the 
Copts should learn to know and love Arabic! It 
seems they want the Copts to remain alien to 
Arabic, neither teaching nor studying it. In the 
Academy of the Arabic Language there -has not yet 
been a single Copt. though there are: - Moghrabi, 
Syrians, Iraqi and Lebanese members. More. than 
that, there even was an Iraqi monk!”. a 

“Other privations and grievances—like the Te- 
gulations on the building of churches. He mentions 
the many university exchange missions from which 

_ brilliant Copt students are excluded, and he men- 
tions sixty high offices in the Ministry of Health 
‘which Copts cannot fill.” . 

Of political discrimination pages 9-11 gives but an 
indication of things as they are today in Egypt even 
under - Nahas-. Pasha. The author mentions the 
“Moslem Brotherhood” and the. “Shabab Muhammad” 
(Mahomedan Youths) who starting | with oppressing 
non-Muslims have begun to murder Muslims, The late 
Premier, Nugrashy Pasha was a case in point, 


<- were almost solidly Muslim, 


me 
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The charge-sheet, as we have quoted, is heavy 
enough. It is a saddening thought that a people fight- 
ing British imperialism should be found playing that 
discreditable game themselves! 


Soviet Union and Islam 

Since its foundation we have been hearing many 
creditable reports on the minority or nationality policy 
of the Soviet Union. Stalin’s thesis on the subject, 
presented some time during years 1917-18, laid the 
Ines of this policy of respect for dis-similars. And this 
the world has come to regard as the ‘Charter of 
nationalities. But there appears to have been another 
side of the shield. The following from an article on 
Soviet imperialism is quite timely for all of us to 
ponder over: 


“Soviet social policy in Central Asia hinges’ on the 


treatment of Islam. For, homogeneity throughout the 
region has been obtained from the fact that its peoples 
constituting, together 
with the Muslims of the Caucasian Republics, the 
second largest religious group in the Union. Islam was 
the great unifier and its tenets were diametrically 
opposed not: only to the secular Communist creed but 
its whole new way of life. 

“Soviet rule could not afford to make concessions 
to such a challenger, although Muslim opinion had 
been led to believe otherwise. In the early years of 
the new Government a number of leading Mullahs 
made overtures of loyalty by attempting to reconcile 
the teachings of Islam with those of Communism; 
such conciliation was described in the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia (1935) as ‘counter-revolutionary.’ Simi- 
larly the Shari’ah, whose validity’ was pledged by 
Stalin in November, 1920, was gradually superseded by 
a new unified legal system operating throughout the 
U.S.S.R. 

“The 
gence of 
vide, the 


Soviet authorities have opposed any emer- 
a Pan-Islamic movement in Central Asia, 
Tashkent treason trials of 1929. They have 


` kept the influence of the faith in check sometimes by 


force, imprisoning the Mullahs and expropriating or 
closing the mosques, and more persistently by indirect 
psychological undermining, Direct persecution occurred 
after 1917, in 1929 and again in 1986-38, and was each 
time succeeded by conciliation. 

“Since 1989, ten new mosques have been built and 


the pilgrimage to Mecca has been renewed, after an 


enforced cessation of 20 years. This toleration. has been 
coupled with a new campaign of Communist in- 
doctrination from Moscow and new exhortations, 
particularly to the young in Central Asia, to re- 
dedicate themselves to the Marxist faith.” 


Is Russia Weaker than the West? 


Only a few months ago, Soviet Russia was hailed 
by the entire Communist press as the greatest military 
power in the world, the Soviet Army as the invincible 
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‘bastion of peace, and sọ on. Since the West, alarmed 


by Soviet Russias growing military potential, has 


begun to rearm, we-are treated to articles like John . 


Gollan’s, o i 

In his second article, Gollan published a graph. 
Analysing the rate at -which the defence estimates of 
the U.S.S.R., U.S.A. 
creased. He said that. by 1951, “The American arm 
budget has almost trebled since 1949, that of Great 


Britain has doubled. In`the U.S.S.R., it has gone up 


by little more than ove fifth.” On the basis of the 
United Nations Economic Survey for Europe, pub- 
lished in June 1951, the ‘amount of manpower devoted 
to armaments in these-countries is as follows: 
Great Britain: 82 labour man years per 1,000 of 
the population; ' 
U.S.A.: 77 labour màn years 
population; 
USSR.: 
population. 
Let us see ine: -happens -when these figures are 
multiplied by the number of inhabitants, In 1951; th 


per 1,000 of the 


49 labour man years per 1,000 of the 


and Great Britain had ine : 


U.S.A.—with- 150 million inhabitants—spent 11,100 cont 


labour man years on armaments; the U.S.S.R. with 
200 million inhabitants 9,800,000; Great Britain with 
50 million inhabitants—4,800,000. 

To calculate the. number of labour man years 
spent by each of these countries on armamenis™ in 
1949, let us. take the - proportional increase in” their 
defence budgets, as quoted by the Daily- Worker: 


Labour Man. Years 


-<> 1951 1949 
U.S.8.R. 9800000 7840000 
U.S.A. 11000000 3700000 
Great Britain 4100000 2050000- ` 


re- 


This shows that in 1949, that is before the 


-armament drive, in the West, the Soviet. Union, was- 


devoting “twice as much 

U.S.A. put together. 
As this first deduction is so revealing, let us com- 

pare the effort of the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 

to create war potential during the post-war years, Let 

us calculate the labour man year figures. for each year 

proportionately to their defence budget expenditures: 

3 Labour Man Years , 


as Great Britain and the 


1951 9800000 11000000 
1950 8000000 4650000 
1949 7850000 3700000 
1948 6400000 3400000 
1947 + 6000000 4250000 © 


According to these figures, during. the three yefts 
preceding the rearmament drive in the West—1947, 
1948 and 1949—Soviet Russia accumulated 20.850,000 
labour man years, against the U.S.A s 11,350,000, In 
1950, the difference of 9,000,000 labour man years grew 


to 12,750,000; even after the completion of the 1951 , 


U.S. arms budget, the Soviet side will have 11,050,000 
labour man years to its credit, At the end of 1951, 
that is after two years of increased armament expendi- 


w 
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“ture in the West,’ the U.S.S.R. 
year ahead of the U.S.A. 

If the Daily Worker published these figures to 
convince us that the Soviet Union is not piling up 
armies and guns, it has made a mistake. We can 
only presume that its economic experts do not under- 
stand the difference between western peace: economy 
and Soviet permanent war economy. 

After de-moblisation, the Soviet Union quietly 
went on with her permanent war economy, and piled 
up armaments; the western countries passed over to 


will still be a full 


peace time economy and small: defence expénditure. 


As a' result of this, during 1947, 1948 and 1949 the 
disparity between the Soviet Union and the west 
grew to an alarming extent, and the “doomied, decay- 
ing, disintegrating bourgeois world” had to make an 
- effort for self~preservation. es 
Then Communist propaganda suddenly 
from boasts about Soviet invincibility, to ` statistics 
showing that the USSR was the least armed of the 
Great Powers. The truth is somewhere in beiween. 


The most valuable lesson the west has drawn 
from the period’ of Nazi political blackmail, which 
preceded the second world war, was that in politics 


as in war, the Powers must rely on ‘their war prepared- 
ness. Hitler's power of ‘Diktat’? must not be allowed 
_ ever to revive; the present day dictators must be 
forced to come down. from their dreams of world 
supremacy to normal human relations, where 
rights of individuals, of classes and ‘of countries are 
respected and protected. This is tie real basis 
peace. i 
We are grateful to the Daily Worker's statisticians 
for having given us the opportunity of demonstrating 
the truth by means of their own. figures. ; 

On September 8rd and 5th, the Daily Worker 
(New York) published two articles by John Gollan 
to show that Soviet Russia’s war potential was 
insignificant compared to that of the USA and Great 
Britain, for “the west is piling up the armies and 

_ the guns, not the Soviet Union.” 

New East which publishes this rejoinder has 
done a great service by this comparative study. The 
Western Powers will now realize their own strength 
and weakness—the surest way to remedy. Our ney- 
tral position stands more or less justified by this 
criticism of a non-Communist paper. 


Difficulties of West Germany's Chancellor 
: We do not envy the position of Doctor Adenauer 
- dragged by two groups of Great Powers—the 
United States and the Soviet Union.’ On the last day 
of November last appeared an air-mail news Indica- 
ting his coalition Government, undergoing a ‘Serious 
process of attrition. The nature of this crisis will 
be found in the following words: 
“As the party assembled for its annual Congress 
.at Karlsruhe, it was forced to look back on an un- 


the: 


of - 


‘is threatened with political paralysis, 
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broken succession of reverses in provincial elections 
and by-elections to the ‘Federal Parliament during 
the past 12 months. There are wide differences of 
degree: the Christian Democrats are still the strongest 
single party in all the predominantly Catholic States, 
while they are approaching complete collapse in such 
Protestant areas as Lower Saxony, and Bremen. 

“There are also different heirs; in Lower Saxony 
the votes’ have :passed chiefly to the Refugee Party 
and the Right-wing extremists; in other areas chiefly 
to. the Socialists, 

“Of the minor partners in the Federal Govern- 
ment the Right-wing German Party, which exists 
only in the Protestant North, fully shares in the 
downward trend. 

The Free Democrats, although profiting in some 


- areas from the“ desertion of Protestant middle-class 
switched 


elements from their Christian Democratic partners, 
have also suffered a slight loss in their total poll. 

“Together the Government Coalition parties 
have dropped a million votes compared with the last 
Bundostag elections in the 6 out of -11 States, where 
provincial elections have been held in the last year— 
from 6.2 to 5.2 million. During the same period, the 
Socialist Opposition gained half a million votes— 
from 3.8 to 4.3 million—in the same area, and the 
Right-wing extremists gained 200,000 almost doubling 
‘their 1949. vote. Though the next Federal elections 
are not due until 1953, this trend cannot fail to 
increase Mr. Adenauer’s difficulties in holding his 
coalition together—chiefly in the fields of foreign 
policy and of industrial legislation. 

“The Christian Democrats, founded after the 
war as the rallying platform for democratic Conser- 
vatives of both Protestant. and Catholic background, 
find themselves’ more and more reduced to the 
traditional following of the Catholic Centre Party of 
pre-Nazi days. 

“As the Protestant voters desert them, they 
become more and more committed to the active pro- 
motion of ‘Western European integration’ as its most 
distinctive policy—while its Protestant coalition 
partners try to present themselves as more jealous 
guardians of national German interests and to vie 
with the Socialist Opposition in presenting ‘condi- 
tions’ to the Western Powers, | 

“The: result of all this is not that the ‘coalition 
J It is natural 
in the circumstances that speculation among Allied 
observers returns periodically to the possibility of a 
coalition. between the two big democratic forces of 
German society which are at present bitter oppo- 
nents: the Socialists, now. definitely the -strongest. 
single party but still far from any prospect of 
absolute majority; and the Christian Democrats who, 
despite their present decline, are likely to remain 
indispensable for any stable majority’ in Western 


É Germany. 
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“But even though the Christian Democrats may 
be sufficiently flexible in economic and social policy 
to make such a coalition possible one day, nobody 
has yet been able to envisage a compromise between 
the foreign policies of Dr, Adenauer and Dr. Schu- 
macher.” 


Constitution of Federal Libya 

The Constitution, recently approved by the 
Libyan National Assembly, creates a United “King- 
dom of Libya consisting of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan as a free, independent, 
State possessing hereditary monarchy with a Federal 
representative form .of government. 

The Constitution has come into force upon the 
declaration of the independence of Libya on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, in accordance with the U.N. General 


Assembly's ° resolution. In the meantime, the Federal: 


Provisional Government, set up last March, exercised 
the powers transferred to it by the administering 


Powers until the establishment of-a duly constituted — 


Government appointed by. the King. 

The following are the main features of the 
Constitution - approved by the Libyan National 
Assembly meeting in Benghazi on October 7. 


The Libyan Parliament consists of two Gham- 
_ bers—the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

. The Senate is composed of 24 members equally 
divided among the three Provinces, with the King 
appointing half of the members and the other half 
being elected by the three Provincial Legislative 
Councils, Membership in the Senate ‘will be for 
eight years, with half of the appointed and elected 
members being replaced every four years. In the 
first Senate, however, all the members will be 
appointed by the King for. a four-year period, 


The House of Representatives will be composed 
of members elected in the proportion of one to. every 
20,000 inhabitants and in accordance ‘with Federal 
electoral law, to be promulgated within 30 days as 
from October 7 by the National Assembly. Elections 


must take place within three and a half months after 


the promulgation of- this law. No Province will have 
less than five representatives, and pending the taking 
of a population census Tripolitania will be represented 
. by 36 members, Cyrenaica by 15 and the Feazan by 
5. The term of office of the House of Representatives 
will be four years unless the House is dissolved 
sooner. 


The first King of “Libya is ‘Sayed Moħamed Idris 
el Senussi, The order of succession of the male heirs 
will be determined by Royal decree but the heir is 
to be the eldest son. In, case there should be no son, 
the heir will be appointed by the King.: 

The King’s Ministers will be responsible to the 
House of Representatives. The Prime Minister. will 


be appointed by the King, and at the Prime Minis-. 
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sovereign: 


ter’s request the King will also appoint the other 
Ministers. i a 
Every resident in Libya with no other nationality 


“will be considered a Libyan if born in Libya or if he 


has held normal residence there for a period of not 
less than -10 years. Foreigners normally. residing in. 
Libya for the last ten years will be given opportunity 
within the three coming years to opt for Libyan 
nationality. 

+ The. constitutional provisions relating to the 
monarchial form:of government or the order of suc- 
cession to the’ Throne or the principles of liberty 
and equality will not be subject to revision. 

For a review -of the other provisions it will be 
necessary to. obtain a two-thirds majority vote in 
each Chamber and the sanction of the King. For a 
review of the provision relating to the Federal form 
of Government it will be necessary, in -addition,: to 
obtain the approval of all the provincial legislatures 
and executives, _ 

. This- double approval of.the Federal Parliament 
and of the Provincial Legislatures and Executives is | 
requisite because certain powers fall solely within 
the competence of the Federal Government and 
other powers are exercised jointly by the Federal 
Government legislatively and by the 
executively under Federal supervision. -+ 

The Federal powers include foreign . 
defence, immigraiton, currency, armed forces ` 
higher. education, ` : l 

The joint powers include Income-tax, _ Mining, 
Shipping’ and Navigation, Labour and the General 
System of Education. 


affairs; è 


Provinces .- 


a. 
al 


“and | 


The King of Libya belongs to a sect in Islam | 


that is almost akin to Wahhabism whose present 
head is Abdul Aziz ‘Ibn Saud, the King of Arabia. 
In foreign affairs, these two States are likely to work 
together. In between lies Egypt~ with. its Frenchi- 
fied ruling class. The effects of this geography will 
be watched by all with hope and not a Mille anxiety. 


i China a Satellite? 


There is more than a hint of insult in this ques- 
tion put even by our people. We are glad, therefore, 

that Sardar Panikkar, India’s ambassador to China, 

has voiced the feeling of his people so consistently on. 
this matter. Today, British politicians are found 
echoing the. same sentiments, ‘The Labour Govern- 
ment’s Foreign ‘Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, diẹ 


F) 


well, therefore, in repudiating such an attitude os 


superiority over- Communism. In a speech on the ‘eve 
of the last election, he said: “ . because China had 
a Communist Government, she should ‘be 
exactly in the same category as the Soviet Union.” It 


. was “a msitake” to assume that she was “bound to be ` 


a slavish and subservient satellite.” He hoped. that the 
Government of Winston Churchill would- avail - itself 
of. the earliest. opportunity. for getting .“the effective 


treated | 
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Chinese Government to the United Nations.” For, on 
such a step depended the peace of the Hast which is 
“vital” for the restoration of normal civilized life all 
the world over. 

Meanwhile, news has been circulated from the 
circles about Generalissimo ‘Chiang Kai-shek that the 
1952 spring will be signalized by attack on China. 
This is being financed and organized on all ways by 
the United States Government, the same sources assert, 
It is the madness of a confused and- bewildered ad- 
ministration. If such an attack took place,. India 
would stand in the way; so will other nations. We 
believe that U.S.A’s ruling classes are not as mad 
as that. 


Darbar Gopaldas 
Another link with the Gandhian era, with the 
Non-co-operation Movement, ås snapped by the death 
of Darbar Gopaldas at his 78rd year. Coming almost 
after a year after Sardar Patel’s death, the event has 
~ a significance for Gujarat which they had helped to 
. build up as a weapon to wrest power from the British. 
Son of a jaigirdar in Kathiawar, inheriting its 
traditions and rules of conduct, ever anxious to 
conciliate whoever holds the State power, at the 
expense of individual and national self-respect, Darbar 
Gopaldas could have thus enjoyed life. But under 
Gandhiji’s inspiration he broke away from the old 
order. This he found easy to do, because his chosen 
guide and philosopher was himself the son and grand- 
son of Prime Ministers of two Kathiawar States. 


Darbar Gopaldas had never wavered through avy ` 


of the successes and failures of the Non-co-operation 
period. He never hankered after power, and thus we 
have not seen his name in newspapers. He was one 
of those silent men and women who are the real props 
of all movements of uplift and revolt, 

Today we have to mourn his death. To his wife, 
Bakti Behn, and his family we send ‘our condolences. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


Dr. Wilbur Sawyer 
On the 20th November last died Wilbur Augustus 


Sawyer (72), who developed the first successful vaccine’ 


against yellow fever, at the Merrith Hospital of heart 

ailment, He, former University of California, pro- 

fessor of Clinical Medicine, developed the vaccine in 

1931 when he was head of the Health Division of the 
ay Rockefeller Foundation. 

Dr. Sawyer was Director of Health for UNRRA 
1944-47, was Secretary-General of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of, Tropical Medicine and Malaria 
in Washington in 1948. Though he died full of years 
and of honour, the death of ‘this benefactor of 
humanity deserves notice. May his soul rest in pee 


Abanindranath Tagore 
On the 5th December last departed from 


‘ this 
world Abanindranath ‘Tagore, 


the life-and-soul ~of 
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Visva-Bharati and- Santiniketan after the death or 
Rabindranath. He died in his 8lst year, full ol 


years and honours, as the symbol and representative of 
India’s culture at its highest and best. He succeeded 
Sarojini Naidu as the third President of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Visva-Bharati and. its associated 
institutions; And well was it that he had been called 
upon‘to do it; because he was in a way, the handi- 
work of Rabindranath. And in beautiful Bengali he 
has described for all times the relationship that had 
bound these persons in mutual understanding, love 
and respect. 


He was the torch-bearer-not only .in the renaissance 
of Indian art but as well -of children’s literature. 

vells name is associated with this art revival; 
Abannidranath has ever expresssed gratefulness to this 
British artist for drawing him out of his recluse life, 
devoted to the fine arts. In search of the old, 
Abanindranath not only went to Ellora, Ajanta, Rajput 
and “Mughal paintings and their inspirations, but went 
to our villages, where Bengal’s womanhood with their 
deft fingers, had kept alive alpanas (designs on floor, 
on blocks of wood); kanthas on old cloth which are 
comparable with Kashmiri work, and to our potters 
and carpenters. Thus was founded the Bengal School 
of Oriental Art which has made history in India 
Since 1900, i 


Today we can only express our sense of loss at 
his death. To his sons and daughters we tender our 
condolences, A short life-history of his is given below: 

“Abanindranath Tagore, a grand-son of Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore and nephew of Rabindranath, 
was born on August 7, 1871. : 

He was educated at the Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
and then privately at home. He took lessons in Euro- 
pean art from Signor Gilbardy, an Italian artist 
and Mr. Palmer. After some time he gave up 
painting after European style and began studying 
ancient Hindu and Moghul art. He painted more 
than 200 pictures of which the most famous are per- 
haps the ‘Banished Yaksha, ‘Passing of Shab Jeban’ 
and the ‘Queen of Ashoka, 

Leader of Art Renaissance in Bengal and the 
founder of the Modern School of Indian Art, he was the 
Vice-Principal of the Government School of Art, Cal- 
cutta from 1905 to 1916 and then became its 
Principal. 

He was also founder of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Arts and elected President of Visva-Bharati 
in. 1941, 

In the words of Rabindranath: “He saved the 
country from the sin of self-deprecation. He has raised 
her from the depths of humiliation and hag regained 
for her the honoured position which was hers by right. 
He has earned for India the recognition of her contri- 
butory. share in all that humanity has realised for 
itself. A new era has dawned upon India through the 
awakening of her art consciousness, And it is from 
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him that the’ whole of India has learnt her lessons 


anew. A proud place has thus been assigned to Bengal. 


through his achievement.” 

Soon he gaVe up his studies in the general line. 
Between 1892-94 he illustrated § Rabindranath’s 
Chitrangada. He drew pictures for his own story 
books Sakuntala and Kshirer Putul during.the period. 

But experiments in European technique could not 
satisfy him and he felt within himself an urge to give 
expression’ to his inner impulses through colour and 
brush and the proper medium to express them tormen- 


ted him a great deal. In his own words, “J. grew rest~. 


less. There was a yearning in my heart.. I felt it, but 
could never define it. What next, I would often 
wonder,” 


In those days of inner torment he came across 


some English illuminations and an album of Indian. 


paintings. Attracted by their decorative quality, he 
searched for Indian subjects to be executed in this 
newly found technique and at the suggestions of 
Rabindrnath attempted to illustrate the lyrics , of 
Vidyapati and Chandidasa. His first attempt, how- 
ever, was a failure as he could not get rid of the Euro- 
pean influence.” 
of illuminations from an expert Indian craftsman. 
The lessons were successful and he brought out Radha- 
Krishna series, This meant a new liberation for him 
from the influence of Western creation. 

He has said of his experiences during this period: 
“How can I express wnat I felt during all that period? 
I was filled with pictures—that’s how it was like. They 
dominated my entire being. I had only to-close my 


eyes to get pictures come . floating before my mind ' 


—form, line, colour, shade, all complete. I would take 
up the brush and the pictures painted themselves as 
it were,” 


After some time Abanindranath had an opportu- 
nity to meet E. B. Havell, the then Principal of the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta. This meeting 
was a turning point in his carcer. Havell fired the 
imagination of Indian people by the warmth of love for 
Indian ideals in art; he showed him some màster- 
pieces of Rajput and Mughal paintings, which he had 
acquired for the Picture Gallery then attached’ to the 
Government School of Art. By quick assimilation of 
their technique, Abanindranath at once carried on 
experiments which were the seed-plot of the new spirit 
of nationalism. 

Havell said of him: “Naturally being well-versed 
both in Sanskrit and Persian literature, he seeks inspi- 
ration from the gredt epics of India and from the 
poems of Kalidasa and Omar Khayyam and being 
gifted with a fine imaginative faculty, he gives a trué 
interpretation of Indian spirituality and an insight 
into that higher world, the fairy land of Eastern poetry 
and romance which Eastern thought has created.” 

Sometime between 1901-1902, Abanindrandth met 


for the first time two Japanese artists, Yokahama Taik-. 


He then took lessons on the technique’ 
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wan and Hisida; they exercised considerable influence 
on his technique. His Evening Lamp, Bharat Mata,, 
Yakshas of the Upper Air and many others painted, 
during this pesriod, show considerable Japanese in- 
fluence. À n 

The new spirit of nationalism through the poetry, 
songs and literature of Poet Tagore, came to be felt 
in the country. Living at its centre Abanindranath with 
the help of his brother Gaganendranath, gathered 
round him a band of artists. 

In time people came to realise the significance of 
this new art movement. Abanindranath’s mission was 
realised. The artists of this school were requisitioned 
by other Provinces in India. 

Numerous were the works executed by Abanindra- 
nath and they showed a gradual process of development, 
in technique and.style spreading through years of 
divergent moods and expressions, By the power of 
assimilation he was able to evolve a technique of his 
own. Our country’s classics, the old tradition of Ajanta, 
the masterpieces of Rajput and Mughal miniatures, his 
critical study of the Japanese prints, his training 
Western technique and the congenial artistic atmos- 


phere of his family, all combined together, helped him ` 


in developing a style of his own. 
Abanindranath was a great teacher also, Those 
who had the privilege of being his pupils would never 


forget the aflection and sympathy they had from him. ~ 


Before imparting his lessons he would ask each and 
every pupil to be well acquainted wtih the vast art- 
treasures—paintings and sculptures scattered all over 
India and to have an extensive study of Indian classics 
for developing power of thinking and for inspiration. 
He did not impose his own style on his pupils, but 
gave them suggestions or corrected their works accord- 
ing to the conception formed by them'and not accord- 
ing to what the Master would have done in his own 


case. What he wanted of his disciples was originality 


and his genius consisted in drawing out the artistic 
faculty from the most mediocre students. He worked 
hard to inspire his pupils and encouraged them to draw 
and paint whatever subject they liked ` according “to 
their own style. 

He was also a talented writer. He wrote in 2 
simple style and had a pecularly witty way of giving 
expression to his ideas. Some of his Bengali books have 


been translated in foreign languages and highly appre- 


ciated in many countries. His small stories reveal & 


rare charm. His Raj Kahini, Bhut-petnir Desh, Bud& 
are rich contributions in the domain of® 


Angla, ete., 
literature. His Sadanga or the Sic Limbs of Paintings 
(translated into English by Dr. A. Aronson and tran- 
slated into French by Andree Karpelcs) is regarded as 
an authoritative exposition of the theory of art. 

He spent the last few years of his life in his quiet 
retreat, away from the din and bustle of Calcutta, The 
peace was often “disturbed” by his disciples who went 
to greet him and obtain his blessings on his Day 
and similar occasions. 
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GANDHIE AND PROHIBITION IN INDIA 


TAE 


By His Exceuency Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, ma, pho, 
Governor of West Bengal 


GANDHI AND THE Barns cae 
Movement 
In the absence of well-authenticated evidence to the 
_ contrary, it is probably correct to assumé that the 
drink problem thrust-itself into the notice of Mahatma 
Gandhi when he went to England to study Jaw, One 
of the many strange and unusual things noticed by 
him, brought up as he was in an orthodox Vaishnava 
family, must have been the. Western attitude towards 
drinking which carries no social opprobrium so long 
as moderation is observed. He has told us’ in 
Young India (April 18, 1929) how often he was placed 
in an embprrassing position because he would neither 
drink when visiting friends mor offer them liquor 
when they called on him. 


It is well-known that many who observe modera- 
tion in drinking are guilty of lapses at least now and 
; then, And we may be certain that such cases must 
have come under Gandhiji’s notice for, in his own way, 
he was, in those days, something of a society man with 
friends among the educated, the cultured and at least 
the comparatively’ well-to-do classes among whom the 
majority of moderate drinkers in the West were and 
-are still to be found. So far as the working classes 
were concerned, he found that they contributed the 
largest numberof drunkards and wasted so Much on 
liquor that they could provide neither proper accom- 
modation nor the right type of food in adequate 
quantities for themselves and their dependents. The 
conclusion drawn by him from what he saw during 
his stay in England was that literacy by itself does not 
` prevent a person from excessive indulgence in liquor 
and that education in primary and secondary schools, 
in colleges and in universities is equally valueless as a 
preventive of inebriety. 


Gandhiji had been told that Great Britain had, by 
the method of trial and error, gradually evolved one 
of the most satisfactory systems for the control of 
liquor, that there were so many restrictions of various 
types on its manufacture and distribution that this 
country ‘had practically solved the problem of securing 
maximum revenue with minimum consumption and 
that the people in general were so law-abiding that 
infringements of its excise rules and regulations were 
rfre. But what he saw around him must have con- 
Æinced him that, granting that the British system of 
control is one of the finest yet produced, it had failed 
to put an end to or even act as an effective check on 
drunkenness and its consequences, individual and social, 


as also that greed was responsible for many breaches of. 


the laws governing the sale of alcoholic beverages. 
Always interested in endeavours put forth either 
by individuals or organisations to remove or mitigate 


social evils, Mahatma Gandhi must have felt interested 
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in the British temperance movement in which thou- 
sands of volunteers, men, women, adolescents and even 
children participated, in the largely attended public 
meetings organised and in the immense . mass of 
literature issued by it. He must have been equally 
familiar with the efforts of temperance workers to esta- 
blish contact with drinkers in order to dissuade them 
from indulgence in liquor. This technique for bringing 
about the elimination of drink had been started on an 
organised basis early in the 19th century and hundreds 
of thousands of people had devoted their means and 
their energies to put it through. And yet what has 
been called “moral suasion,” and legislation for tight- 
ening up the excise system had, as his eyes told him, 
all ended in dismal failure so far as the elimination of 
drunkenness was concerned. ` 


Sourn Arrican EXPERIENCE 

Professional work or rather Providence took 
Mahatma Gandhi to South Africa shortly after his 
return to India, The law there prohibited the supply 
of liquor to Africans; Indians were permitted to drink 
in shops licensed to sell liquor but not to buy and 
carry it homé for consumption. There were no restric- 
tions on whites. Here too drunkenness wag found 
among the educated, the cultured and the well-to-do 
as well as among the poorer whites proving the correct- 
ness of the conclusions previously arrived at by him. 

Gandhiji saw drunkenness not only among Indian 
men but also among Indian women settlers. He found 
that many of these who, if they had remained in India, 
would never have even dreamt of touching liquor felt 
no shame in visiting liquor shops and drinking in 
public. He also noticed drunkenness in the homes of 
Indians as well as of Africans. These got their supplies 
from covetous whites who purchased considerable 
amounts of ‘liquor and then sold them to Indians and 
Africans, 


The sympathy Mahatma Gandhi felt for the diffi- 
culties imposéd by Government -on his countrymen 
who had emigrated to South Africa led to various 
attempts on his part to champion their cause so much 
so that, within a short time, he became their un- 
disputed leader and their spokesman, Greatly disturbed 
by what he saw around him and especially by the 
moral degradation and the economic loss suffered by 
his countrymen and countrywomen, he tried to utilise 
his position to persuade them to abstain from liquor. 
He has himself told us how he began active temperance 
work there from 1893. He was bitterly disappointed 
when he found that his efforts bore no fruit for his 
countrymen and countrywomen, to quote Gandhiji’s 
language refused “to listen to any lectures on tempe- 
rance, much less to any personal advice.’ Many were 
the steps he adopted, to encourage sobriety among 
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them but realised only too soon and too- well that he 
could not claim “any degree of visible success.” 

The lessons drawn from his South African experi- 
ence in regard to the drink problem may be summa- 
rised as follows. Gandhiji was confirmed in his views 
about the ineffectiveness of literacy and eduéation, 
of liquor control and of anti-drink propaganda ag satis- 
factory methods for solving the problem. Two impor- 
tant facts which emerged were that the first and funda- 
mental step must be withdrawal of all temptation, 
possible only when shops licensed to sell liquor are 
closed, in other’ words, when there is legal banning of 
liquor. The second thing he learnt was the utter 
worthlessness of that- uninformed type of criticism 
which holds that prohibition should not be introduced 
as it would encourage defiance of law and loss of 
revenue. Mahatma Gandhi’s experiente showed that 
greedy men feel no hesitation in betaking themselves 
to illicit practices, control or no control, prohibition 
or no prohibition, so long as it is -profitable to do so 
and that therefore this particular argument against 
the imposition of prohibition is meaningless. 


Expertence in Inpa 

“Returning home at the request of Gokhale whom 
he called his guru, Mahatma Gandhi spent one year 
in touring India always travelling in the third class and 
mixing with high and low, keeping his eyes and ears 
open, drinking in all that he saw around him and draw- 
dng his own conclusions from them. One of these was 
that while some among the wealthy, the cultured and 
the educated in India indulge in alcoholic beverages, 
the bulk among the consumers of drink and drugs is 
always drawn from the poorer classes. He summarised 

his findings by saying: 
“Drinking is not a habit with the aristocracy, 
certainly not with the middle class man, it is a habit 


confined to the labourers and especially to the 
factory hands.” 


Gandhiji laid special stress on two evils which ` 


he ‘held invariably follow the consumption of liquor 
and drugs: He quoted with approval a few lines 
from a pamphlet advocating prohibition” written by 
a European Missionary of Madras who, basing his 
views on statistics published by Government, showed 
that the lower classes wasted the enormous sum of 


80 crores or so on them, the saving of which would . 


naturally mean a marked improvement in their stan- 
dard of life, 


Gandhiji who always attached a very high value 
to the moral improvement of man after supplying 
the above: information to the readers of Young India 
(February 4, 1926) added: . 

. “The. moral loss is even greater than the 
financial, Drink and drugs degrade those who are 
addicted to them and those who traffic in them. 
The drunkard forgets the distinction’ between wife, 
mother and sister and indulges in crimes of which 
in his sober moments he will be ashamed. Any 
ong who had anything to do with labour knows 
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to what state the labourers are reduced when they 
are under the satanice influence of drink. Nor are 
the other classes better off. I have known the 
captain of a ship forgetting himself in his drunken 
state. The ship had to be entrusted to the care 
of the chief officer. Barristers having drunk have 
. been known to be rolling in gutters. Only these 
better-placed men are protected. by the Police all 
` over the world whereas the poor drunkard is 
punished for his poverty.” A y 
Freepom Anp Proumrron CAMPAIGNS 
Gandhiji’s experience in India confirmed the views 
to which he had been previously driven namely that 
even the most efficient system of control and regulation 
is ineffective in stamping out addiction and that the 


‘only way to achieve it is the banning of drink and 


drugs through legislation. He realised quite ‘well that 
while this is feasible in a free country provided a’ 
large majority of its citizens are in favour of such 
a step, it was an impossibility in a subject country 
like India where the rulers were no believers in it 
and where too nearly a quarter of the total revenue 


was derived from this source. Quite aware that they e 


would persist in retaining the existing excise system ‘¢ 


in spite of the almost universal desire of the people 
to abolish the consumption of -drink -and drugs, 
Gandhiji was irresistibly led to the conclusion that 
only political freedom would give prohibition to India. 


This explains, but only partly, the close association- ` 


between the freedom movement and the prohibition 
campaign, But till freedom was acquired. and as al 
item in the fight to win it, he stood for the appli- 
cation of pressure on such a large scale that it would 
be impossible for a foreign government. to resist it. 
Naturally enough, public support for this large-scale 
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Pressure could come only when the fight against drink © 


and drugs became part of a bigger struggle for the ~ 


removal of more than one grievance. Further, it had, 
in his view, to be non-violent in character. 


The opportunity’ for an all-India effort of.a ‘type 
more militant and much more effective than anti- , 
alcohol propaganda in scattered and widely separated 
areas and personal contact with addicts so far only by 
temperance workers, came with the Non-co-operation 
Movement of 1920-22. Primarily, a protest against the 
Rowlatt Bills, the Punjab atrocities, the Khilafat 
wrongs and the unsatisfactory character of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford. Reforms, it, as the result of 
official refusal -or inability to read and interpret the 
signs of the times correctly, resolved itself into a new. 
type of political struggle with definite political 
economic and moral ends, one of the latter being the 
purification of the country by the abolition of drink 
and drugs through peaceful picketing. 

Tue Non-co-orenanon Movement 

Gandhiji thought it necessary to issue specific 
instructions ag to how workers should conduct their 
work (Young India, March 28, 1921), They were €x- 
horted to adopt the method of “respectful entreaty” 
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requesting the shop-keepers to give up their licenses 
and their patrons to abstain from the wares sold by 
them. They were to content themselves with merely 
warning the addicts against their evil habits but not 
to molest or otherwise prevent them from indulging 
their appetite if they declined to pay any heed to 
their appeals, at 

- Thousands of people, most of whom were young 
men or students who had left colleges and schools, 
volunteered their services for picketing shops selling 
foreign cloth, drink and drugs. To ensure the absolu- 
tely non-violent character of their activities, these 
people had to undergo rigid tests and only those who 
passed them were registered ag Congress volunteers. 
The general public was forbidden to participate in the 
picketing as it was apprehended that it might, under 
provocation, be tempted to depart from Gandhian 
principles. : 5 

Though the volunteers had often to ‘suffer physi- 
cal violence at the hands of addicts, shop-keepers and 
their assistants, as also from subordinates of the Excise 
and Police Departments, they persisted and the results 
achieved were remarkable. Gandhiji summarised them 
(Young India, April 18, 1929) in the following terms: 

“We were within an ace of complete success, 
at least in some provinces, many of the liquor dens 
were practically closed. Hundreds of opium dens 
were deserted.” 

The second: uncompromising champion of total 
prohibition, Shri Rajaji, has told us (Young India, 
February 7, 1924) that - | 

“In the Southern Provinces young Men of all 
classes went to prison in their hundreds in the 

Anti-Drink Campaign and the message penetrated 

the furthest corners of village life.” 

What was still more remarkable was that many 
social groups both among the classes and the masses 
vowed to give up the consumption of intoxicants and 
kept their promise. This happened because, in the 
language of Gandhiji: 

“There was an onrush of feeling, a desire, & 
yearning for self-purification. That yearning came, 

I do not know how,—we do not always know the 

mysterious ways in which God works.” 

f WANING or PROHIBITION 

The British Government, never a. believer in pro- 
hibition, was alarmed by. an unprecedented drop in the 
Excise revenue which, at that time, amounted to 25 
crores or so..Unable to appreciate or unwilling to 

admit the ethical and moral aspect of the movement, 
afit assumed that its primary object was to harass the 
administration. It started repression, generally drastic 
in character, so that, to quote Gandhiji again: 
“Thousands of volunteers were thrown ‘into jail 
for the offence of picketing drink and drug shops 
on the plea of giving protection to addicts and 
licensed shop-keepers and for the maintenance of 
law and order.” 
Their disappearance from the 
brought back the old situation. 
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Another reason for the gradual subsidence of the. 
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anti-drink ‘and drug campaign was that many of the 
picketers in their enthusiasm to make it a success 
departed from the instructions given by Gandhiji. The 
moral and ethical motive behind the movemelt was 
replaced in numerous cases by the desire to embarrass 
the administration by reducing the revenue. Theit 
adoption of pressure tactics not only deprived the 
movement of its moral appeal but also alienated the 
sympathy of the public. 


- Tus Swaras Parry Anp RESOLUTIONS 
IN THE LEGISLATURES 

Gandhiji was tried on a charge of sedition in 
March, 1922 and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, 
After his disappearance from public life, an influential 
section of Congressmen, known later on as Pro- 
changers, felt that, for the time being at least, the 
interests of the country would be best «served by 
entering the legislatures and showing up the defects 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Others, known a8 
No-changers, refused to give up Non-co-operation, For 
some time it appeared as though- these | differences 
would break up national solidarity to the extent that 
all effective opposition to our rulers would come to 
an end, 

, Gandhiji was released unconditionally after a 
serious operation early in February 1924. He met 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
-leaders of the Pro-changers, and after giving his quali- 
fied approval to their programme asked them and 
their supporters to move resolutions in the Central 
and Provincial legislatures one of them being “to 
abolish the drink and drug revenue and at least corres- 
pondingly reduce the Army expenditure.” The No- 
changers were consoled by the assurance given by the 
Pro-changers that they could always rely on their co- 
operation in working the Constructive Programme onè 
of the items of which was and continues to be the 
abolition of drink and drugs. 

The Non-co-operation Movement was formally 
suspended at the annual session of the Congress at 
Belgaum in December, 1924. In his presidential ad- 
dress, Gandhiji suggested the following as indissolubly 
connected with Swaraj as he envisaged it: 

“Manual labour to be the qualification for 
franchise; the reduction of Military expenditure, 
the cheapening of justice, the abolition of intoxi- 
cating liquors and drugs and revenues therefrom, 
reduction of Civil and Military salaries, redistri- 
bution of Provinces on a linguistic basis, examina~ 
tion of monopolies of foreigners, guarantee of 
status to Chiefs without any hindrance from the 
Central Government, repeal of arbitrary powers, 
abolition of race distinction in services and religious 
freedom to various denominations, administration 
through vernacular languages, and Hindi to be the 


National language.” _ 
From thé above, it is clear that such was the 


importance he attached to the abolition of drink and 
drugs ‘that he placed it on the same level as guarantees 
in regard to religious freedom, repeal of arbitrary 


/ 
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powers, reduction in fnilitary éxpenditura dnd of the 
salaries paid to officials, redistribution of Provinces on 
a linguistic basis, the replacement of English by a 
national language, ete. . 
Tus Constructive Procramme 

The campaign against drink and drugs had gone 
on though after 1922 it had lost much of its militancy. 
The No-changers who were to be found in every nook 
and corner of our motherland had worked faithfully, 
if silently, the Constructive Programme of 1920. 
Further, the formal withdrawal of Non-co-operation 
in 1924 had emboldened most non-Congress temperance 
workers to come out into the open and to take a more 
active part in the movement, The effect of all this was 
Seen in a memorial presented to the Viceroy in 1925 
and signed by 30,000 people asking for the introduction 
of prohibition as a much-needed social reform. 

Mahatma Gandhi retired from the presidentship 
of the Congress in due course but his influence was 
there all the same, Among other things, this is seen 
from the following resolution passed at its annual 
session which met at Cawnpore in December, 1925: 

“The Congress is of the opinion that the 

policy of the Government of India in using the 

drink and drug habit of the people as a source of 

revenue is detrimental to the moral welfare of the 


people of India, and would therefore welcome its 
abolition.” 


Tae Simon Commission 

Tndian nationalism which was seeking for a definite 
issue on which to fight the British administration 
found it in the appointment of the all-English Simon 
Commission towards the end of 1927. Looking back at 
the matter after all these years, it has to be admitted 
that this was a political blunder on the part of our 
rulers especially as none of its members was at that 
time known in India or possessed any experience of 
the East. Followed an all-India boycott in which even 
the Moderates led by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru felt com- 
Pelled to join, 

The statement of Lord Birkenhead that India’s 
communal and other dissensions precluded the inclu- 
sion of Indian members in the Simon Commission led 
to the deliberations of -the All-Parties’. Conference of 
1928 and the drafting of a Constitution for India which, 
among other, things, aecepted prohibition. 

This Constitution was ratified with certain reser- 
vations with which we are not concerned ‘here by the 
All-Parties’ Convention attended by many members 
of the Central and Provincial legislatures, representa- 
tives of various political, communal, labour, landhold- 
ers,’ Indian States, women’s, backward classes,’ journal- 
ists’ and other organisations. What is important is that, 
in spite of differences in other matters, there was 
absolute unanimity so far as the clause of prohibition 
was cohcerned—the best possible proof that the anti- 
drink and drug campaign initiated on an all-India 
basis in 1920 and carried on under Gandhiji’s inspira- 
tion by the Congress had the support of all sections 
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of the Indian public including even people who had 
deliberately kept themselves aloof from this organisa- 
tion. 

The Congress at its annual session of 1928 with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru as President considered the 


Constitution approved by the All-Parties’ Convention. © 
In order.to save the country from sufferings inevitable - 


if an all-India struggle was precipitated at this junc- 
ture, it offered to accept this Constitution provided 
it was accepted “in its entirety” by Government on OF 
before the 31st December, 1929 failing which it 
declared its intention to launch “a campaign of non- 
violent Non-go-operation” in the shape of refusal to 
pay taxes and “in such other manner as may be 
decided upon.” One of its resolutions laid down & 
ten-point programme probably to prepare Congress- 
men in particular and Indians in general for. the 
struggle into which our country might be drawn if 
our rulers refused the above offer. We are concerned 
with its first item which reads as follows: 


“In the Legislatures and outside, every attempt €: 
will be made to bring about total prohibition òf t; 


intoxicating drugs and drinks; piéketing of liquor 
and drug shops shall be organised wherever desir- 
able and possible.” ; 

The Working Committee which met immediately 


after the Congress session appointed a number of Sub- 
Committees to carry on the work contemplated in the ~ 
above resolution. 


RAJAGOPALACHARI AND Toray PROHIBITION 
There was at least one champion of prohibition. 
in India who would not allow the grass to grow under 
his feet once the Congress had passed a resolution like 


` 
` 


the one just quoted. Always alert to take the fullest p~ 


possible advantage of each favourable opportunity as ie 


soon as it presented itself to uproot addiction to drink 
and drugs, Shri C. Rajagopalachari drafted a scheme 
for implementing it. Even a cursory glance at its fifteen 
items will show how practical were the suggestions put 
forward and how eminently fitted the scheme was to 
combat the drink and drug evil through the organisa- 
tion, on an all-India basis, of all opposed to it. 

This was accepted by the Working Committee and 
a Sub-Committee consisting of Dr. M. A, Ansari, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and | 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari was appointed to put --it- - 
through. It will be noticed. that the selection of mem- 
bers was such as to ensure the all-India character Off 
the campaign. w 

This scheme which found nation-wide publicity 
and support was published in Young India (April 4 
1929). Rajaji who had been entrusted with the task of 
organising the prohibition campaign. circulated his 
Programme of work among the Provincial Congress 
Committees, a work which received the blessings 
of Gandhiji (Young India, May 23, 1929). 

The restilig of the picketing campaign directed 
against licéhsed shops appeared in Young India on 


“ 
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April 18 and 24 and on October 17, 1929. The detailed 
information given in these articles possesses unique 


interest for all students of the prohibition movement ` 


in India. 

Quite alive tothe fact that picketing would 
sooner or later be countered by repressive measures of 
different types and that only Congress workers could 
be expected to face them unflinchingly, Rajaji thought 
out a plan for securing the active help of the vast 
Mass of non-Congressmen who too were equally 
opposed to drink and drugs but were not prepared to 
suffer in persón and property for their convictions by 
taking an obviously militant part in the campaign. 
This consisted in seeking and obtaining the support of 
Caste Panchayats which exerted social pressure on 
addicts and, wherever possible, on persons engaged in 
the drink and drug trade. 


The effectiveness of this method in discouraging 
the production of intoxicants thus indirectly bringing 
about prohibition has been narrated in detail by Shri 
Mahadev Desai (Young India, November 21, 1929). 

In order to meet this two-pronged attack, the 
officers of the Excise Department encouraged liquor- 
sellers to break regulations breaches of which had been 
punished, and sometimes heavily punished, in former 
days. For instance, men who did not possess licenses 
were permitted to sell liquor. Instead of sales of two 
bottles at a time, sales up to six bottles at a time 
were winked at. The purchasers were permitted to 
dispose of what they did not themselves consume to 
the public. Sales were also permitted outside the 
hours fixed under law, a 

Efforts were made to thwart the prohibition 
campaign in other ways also. For instance, a village 
munsiff of Singarpet, District Salem, Madras, was 
suspended for one year because he was accused of 
taking disciplinary action through caste organisations 
against drinkers, taking pledges of abstinence from 
Adi-Dravidas, ete. 


When the Viceroy granted an interview to 
Gandhiji, Pandit Motilal Nehru; Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Vithalbhai Patel in December, 1929, he made it per- 
fectly clear that he could not give any. definite under- 
taking that even Dominion Status as demanded in the 
Constitution of the All-Parties’ Conference would be 
granted to India as the result of the Round Table 
Conference proposed to be held next year. This pre- 
gipitated the long impending conflict between the 
tulerg and the ruled. In the annual session of 1929, the 
Congress declared Complete Independence as India’s 
goal, dalled upon Congressmen to resign from the 
various legislatures, asking them to “zealously prose- 
cute” the Constructive Programme and empowered 
the All-India Congress Committee to start Civil 
Disobedience at its discretion. 


Cv Disosepmnce, 1930 
Two statements made by our rulerg in January, 


1930 in regard to our political future proved dis- 
appointing. Mahatma Gandhi who had been requested 
to take the leadership in the impending conflict 
thought of negotiating with the Viceroy to which end 
he made an eleven-point offer the first of which was 
prohibition, as a preliminary to efforts to atrive at an 
agreed solution of India’s political problem. When 
this was ignored, he wrote to the Viceroy on the 
2nd March, 1980 explaining the reasons for his decision 
-to initiate Civil Disobedience by breaking the salt law. 
In this celebrated letter, he gave India’s views on the 
drink and drug problem: 
“It saps the foundations both of their health 
and morals, it is defended under the false plea of 
individual freedom, but; in reahty, it is maintained 
for its own sake. The ingenuity of the authors of 
the Reforms of 1919 transferred this revenue to 
the so-called responsible part of dyarchy so as to 
throw the burden of prohibition on it, thug from 
the very beginning rendering it powerless“for good. 
If the unhappy Minister wipes out this revenue he 
must starve education, since in the existing e- 
cumstances he has no new source of replacing that 
revenue,” i 
Then came the march to Dandi lasting for 24 days 
from the 12th March to the 5th April in the course of 
which he preached prohibition, requested the people 
to cut down palm trees and set the example himself. 

On the eve of his arrest which happened at 1 a.m, 
on the 5th May, 1930 he dictated a last message 10 
the course of which he said, “Women should picket . 
liquor and opium shops and foreign cloth shops.” This 
work was allotted to them because he felt that, by 
nature, they are better fitted to carry it on in a truly 
non-violent spirit. g 


The Congress Working Committee which met at 
Allahabad after Gandhiji’s arrest passed æ resolution 
on prohibition which reads as follows: 

“The Committee once again emphasises the 
necessity of carrying on an intensive propaganda in 
favour of total prohibition and calls, upon the 
Provincial Congress Committees to picket liquor Or 
toddy shops.” i 
This resolution. marks the second all-India attempt 


to elimińate drink and drugs through our own efforts 
and in the face of official opposition, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya has described the results achieved by the 
end of 1930 as follows. The picketing of liquor shops 
in Bihar “caused a loss of 40 lacs to Government,” in 
the Central Provinces, now known as Madhya Pradesh, 
“liquor bids went down by 60 per cent,” in Kerala 
toddy sales went down by 70 per cent and in 
Tamil Nadu, “stoppage of toddy sales was the scene 
of firing and several lathi charges.” 


It is to be noted that Gandhiji was in prison 
when most of these events took place and the fact 
that they happened in different and widely separated 
parts of India is a clear indication of the universal 
popularity of the prohibition movement. 

(Te be continued) 





CONGRESS—OLD AND NEW 


Face Facts 


Br HIRENDRANATE GUHA 


In a few days the nation would go to the polls to elect 
representatives to Legislatures. The Congress has 
‘appealed to electors as the legatee of Mahatma Gandhi 
and also as the representative of the nation. The 
legatee. forfeits legacy if he fails to act or do not act 
as a legatee. Has the Congress in Government acted 
as the legatee of Mahatma Gandhi? Has ‘the Congress 
today the complexion that gave it the national 
character? It is time these questions were assessed. 
The Congress wag the spearhead of the national 
will to win back lost freedom. And that-gave it the 
nation’s support. The Congress promised a new econo- 
mic order: it was pledged to reconstruct India’s 
economic independence according to her genius. 


With the attainment of political freedom and 
assumption of power the Congress dropped its national 
character and. resolved itself into a party. The Congress 
What Wes ae a a ant ee 
What was a whole became a part now. Conservative 
by nai nature péople-are~slow-to Tetogiize a change. But 
mot so Congressmen in Government, Even in. 1947 
they knew what they wanted and where they were 
drifting. A reference to the nomination of the Congress 
President after Acharya Kripalani had resigned would 
bear testimony to what we say. Louis Fischer in his 
Mahatma Gandhi writes: 

“The choice of a successor to Kripalani assumed 
key importance. The election of a puppet who 
obeyed the Government would signalize the elimina. 
tion of effective political opposition. Gandhi pro- 
posed the name of Acharya Narendra Dev, the 
Socialist leader. The Socialists were then still inside 
the Congress party. But their ideological, political 
and personal differences with right-wing *Congress- 
men presumably encouraged Gandhi in the belief. 
that they might be able to control and shes 
trends within the Congress.” 

But neither Nehru nor Patel would Wire Acharya 
Narendra Dev. They induced Rajendra Prasad to 
accept the Presidentship. Gandhi advised him not to. 

Louis Fischer writes again: 

“Nehru and Patel were heads of the Govern- 
ment. They were also leaders of the Congress Party. 
Their popularity and hold on the Congress machine 
enabled them to dominate the party, Why then 
should they accept the Congress President as a curb 
on their power? Why should they give him a veto 
on their proposals?” 

From the above a clear picture of the post- 
independent Congress emerges. Gandhi sought to give 
the Congress a new shape. He wanted to make it the 
vehicle of the mew economic order he had envisaged. 
He ‘asked the Congress to turn itself into Lok Sevak 
Sangh, his last gift to the nation, and be the builders 
of a new civilization and the watch-dogs of the people’s 


- of life. 


interest. The last gift of the Father of the Nation * 
too was not acceptable to Congressmen in Government-«. 
and their supporters outside. 

Let us look into the question—if the Congress is 
what it had been before political freedom was 
atiained—from another aspect. The Ahmedabad 
sitting of the All-India Congress Committee passed 
a unity resolution. And on the eve of the Nasik 
Session of the Congress a Central Cabinet Minister 
Shri R. R. Diwakar gave us a ‘Serve and save the’ 
Congress’ prescription. Later: on, the Congress 
Working Committee unanimously agreed breaches 
‘must’? be dealt with in accordance with the rules. 
The maintenance of discipline among Congress 
workers was particularly mecessary ‘in the circums- 
tances of today’ The Nehru Resolution, the Diwakare® 
Prescription, and the Working Committee decision & 
have all failed to take note of the all-important thing, 
the nature and extent of the Congress malady. Unity 
efforts or a prescription or stern disciplinary action to` 
be effective must first determine the disease. M 

A thing cannot rest in the air. It must either have 
legs to stand upon or pegs to hang from. The Con- 
gress edifice rested on two pegs. The struggle for 
throwing off the foreign yoke represented the first 
peg. The other peg was the constructive activities 
of the Congress which aimed at replacing the centra- 
lised economic order by a decentralised one. Under 
that scheme each village was to be a small republic, z 
the unit of the State, self-sufficient in primary needs 
So one peg represented political freedom of 
India and the other the economic independence ‘of 
India as Gandhi envisaged it, 

Political freedom may be compared to the heart 
whose function is to pump blood to the limbs 
according to their needs. And the blood so distri- 
buted represents the economic freedom of a country. 
Economic freedom of a country is good, ‘bad or 
indifferent according as this distribution is good, bad 
or indifferent. ; { 


Britishers were made to quit. The usurped heart 
was recovered, And with that the function of oe 
first peg ended. It, naturally, fell off. But it fell | of 
not before it had given us political freedom—the 
heart—without which you cannot proceed to recons- 
truct. To construct the other half of our freedom we 
were now free to push blood to the various limbs equit. 
ably, with, of course, a liberal flow to the hitherto 
starved ones. But at the crucial moment we hesitated. 
We quailed before the task. The Congress forsook 
Gandhi, the one true revolutionary. It went the other 
way about. Congressmen in Government and their 


` failed to recognise this and the malady has gone: 
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supporters outside chose to walk the way of Western 
democracies; they blindly subscribed to the un- 
planned science ‘the salvation of mankind’ theory, So 
the economic independence of Gandhi’s conception 
so long subscribed to by the Congress also went 
overboard. Thus Congress forgot the mission Gandhi 
gave us, the mission to create a new civilization. And 
that one urge in spite of our differences bound us 
together. That mission, the self-forgetting urge, the 
second of the two pegs that yet sustained the Con- 
gress also went. Mission forgotten only lure for 
political power remained, So the Indian National 
Congress came to be a party, but it all the same 
clung to its claim to be the representative of the 
people it had once been. 

"> Naturally fissures appeared in the Congress, You 
cannot contain the whole in a part. The container 
in that case is bound to burst- And so the Congress 
has burst. Nature provides for checks as it ‘does for 
escapes, And a thing disrupts to create anew, We 


. deep.. You cannot restore it to health unless you have 


given it back some strong cementing force. 


The Congress party swears by Democracy. Now, 
true Democracy invites criticism and evolves oppo- 


sition. Honest criticism and effective opposition are 
-the life bre emocracy. But the Congress party 


is behaving to the contrary. Rather than welcome the 
growth of an effective opposition it has been seeking 
to prevent its formation. In fact, top Congressmen 
in Government made uo secret of their opposition 
to the formation of an opposition. They demanded 
(the word is used advisedly) that there should be no 
opposition for a decade and a half to come, That, 
they said, would mean ruin for India. This opposition 
would have been intelligible if the pattern of the 
Union Government were not after the : Western 
Democracy, or if the rulers were cast in the mould 
of Dharma-Asoka or Omar. 


To resent opposition is- to deny democracy. 
Gandhi detected this trend in the Congress Govert- 
ment. And it made Gandhi uneasy. How to check 
that was the question that exercised his mind, This 
is how one from a Western democracy, Louis Fischer, 
has analysed. it in his Mahatma Gandhi: 

.. “Gandhi seldom made an adverse criticism 
without suggesting a concrete cure, He had eriti- 
cized the Congress Party and the new Government 

of independent India. What did he propose? f 


“Gandhi was quick to see that the freedom of 


India raised the question of freedom in India. How 
could India remain a democracy? 

“There was only one major party, the Congress 
party, and it enjoyed vast prestige as the Party of 
Gandhi, Nehru and Patel, the party which had 
fought and won the battle for liberation from 
Britain. Other parties like the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Communists were insignificant, : 

“The question Gandhi pondered:was: Could 
the Congress party guide and curb the Govern- 


ment? He had not studied political conditions in 
the Soviet Union or Franco Spain or other totali- 
tarian countries, but by. intuition he arriveq at 
conclusions which others had. reached after long 
experience and analysis; he realized that a 
one-party system could actually be a no-party 
system, for when the Government and party are 
one, the party is a rubber stamp and leads only a 
fictitious existerice, i 

“If the one important party in India, the Con- 
gress, did not maintain an Independent, critical 
attitude towards the Government, who could act as 
a brake on any autocratic tendencies that, might 
dévelop in the Government? 


“Without free criticism: and potent opposition 
democracy. dies: 


“Without political criticism and opposition, & 
€; Dg men are ur and s UE 

‘owtowing—pyemies, e leaders surround them- 

selves with cowards, sycophants and _ grovelling 

yes-men whose automatic approval is misread as & 
tribute to greatness, ee 
“Could the Congress party, with aid from 

Gandhi and from the free press, prevent such @ 

development in India?” 

We have seen above that Gandhi’s recommenda- 
tion in respect of the nomination of Congress Presi- 
dent was rejected. Acharya Narendra Dev was rejected: 
Gandhi was rejected.. That the Congress was unable 
to guide and curb the Government was plain also 
from the speech of a retiring Congress President, 
Pattavi Sitaramayya, and the manner of expulsion of 
the succeeding President Purushottamdas Tandon, 


So that is the complexion „of what we parade as 
democracy. You cannot claim to be a democrat and 
seek all the same to stifle opposition.. And that is 
exactly what the Congress party is doing, Our consti- 
tution is largely an ill-assorted carbon copy of British 
and American constitutions but minus the most strik- 
ing trait that there is in the British constitution. The 
British constitution provides for, fosters and respects 
opposition, The Government there is called the King’s 
Government, ‘and the opposition the King’s Opposition, 
One may say the King of England asks one party to 
mule, and at the same time asks the other party to 
oppose them. Healthy growth needs healthy chécks. 
As in nature, we find in the British constitution provi- 


- sion for healthy checks. But our Congress Government 


resents criticism and opposes the formation of ai 
opposition. pe ee 

. Now to the Serve and save the Congress’ slogan. 
Serve what Congress? And save what Congress? The 
old Congress is dead. The Gandhian Congress stood 
for decentralization of industries so as to prevent con- 
centration of capital and hence of power in a few 
hands. The Congress today seeks salvation in central- 
ised big industries. The Congress was then working for 
making each village a small republic, self-sufficient in 
primary needs of life. And the State’ was to be com- 
posed of congeries of such village republics, Through 
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various works Congress then was seeking to organize 
the masses for united action against any encroachment 
on their rights by the rulers. In other words, the aim 
of the Congress then was to put iù the hands of the 
masses a weapon, satyagraha, which the power-that- 
be could not snatch away. The post-independent 
Congress has forsaken that ideal, that path. So ‘serve’ 
today means anything but what it meant then. Serving 
the Congress today is canvassing support for Govern- 
ment policy, good, bad or indifferent, Congress cannot 
be saved that way. That way you may only kill it. To 
save the Congress you must give it back the mission 
it has forgotten—the mission to fashion a new econo- 
mie order, a new civilization. If you do not, then 
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there ‘is no resurrection of the Congress that is stone 
dead. And for that Congress will have to walk the 
way of a Fakir. They in China are doing that, Outside 
office hours ministers there jostle their way into buses 
as others do. No cars are to be seen in the streets. 
There is therefore small wonder that they have suc- 
ceeded so effectively to collar corruption and black- 
marketing. ‘The way of the Ameer the Congress | 
been walking would involve the Congress in and 
with Tatts Government We may not forget t y not forget that 
India today in the name of the Congress is riding to 
her ruin. And in her ruin India will kill the promise 
of liberation Gandhi held our to the down-troddén / 


of “thé ‘world, “Pee 1% 
Tmenin as maa, 








LONDON LETTER 
By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


Ir was observed when Mr. Churchill rose to make his 
first speech in the new Parliament he began in gather 
ing darkness. As he proceeded, the lights came on all 
over the House. This seemed an appropriate and 
excellent omen—and may it indeed foretell the shape 
of things to come. But even if the lights after putting 
in an appearance had ended in a general fuse, I do not 
think they could have cast a chill on the present purpose- 
ful mood of the country. 

_ After six years of Labour Government, latterly 
working on a shoe-string majority, everyone is glad off 
a change. Everyone is glad that there is a man at the 
head of the State whose courage is undoubted and who 
will have the assistance of able and fresh minds. (There 
is plenty of new blood in the Government. Indeed there 
have been several surprises in the people who have 
been passed over.) Mr. Attlee, perhaps, is the most 
relieved of all. He has just been awarded the O.M. 
But no one feels like conceding it.to any others in his 
late Government. And if in fact he had been returned 
to power, could he have got a team together? My guess 
is that he would have had to seek a Coalition, In no 
other way, it seems to me, could he have got over the 
problem of what to do with Mr. Herbert Morrison and 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The one is the strongest organizing 
force in the Labour Party, impossible to pass over, and 
yet at Albadan he had landed the country in its biggest 
humiliation since the days of Charles JI and, worse 
still, in doing so had completely upset the apple cart 
in the Middle East. The other, though returned at the 
head of the poll in the voting for the party Executive 
—and so not to be passed over by anyone observing 
the ordinary rules of constitutional procedure—is 
anathema to the T.U.C: whose leaders he has attacked 
and who are determined to be rid of him. Nothing but 
party trouble was in store for another Labour Govem 
ment: party trouble piled on top of the. formidable 
troubles besetting the nation. It was a good thing 
for the Labour Party that they lost the Election, Jt 


. Speaker’s 


will be a good thing for the country if they reflect 
upon: this.. 
The new Government, for its part, has begun inj 


conciliatory mood, It is plainly anxious to get as muchi 


support as possible for the measures that must be taken 
to overcome the present two-fold crisis in our monetary 
and our international affairs. It took an early opportu- 
nity to prove this. The Labour Party, with doubtful 
political wisdom, challenged the traditional method ~of~ 
selecting the new Speaker. (The first time this hag 
happened for fifty. years.) Though it has been the 
accepted thing for the Government. to choose the Speaker 
and the Opposition the Deputy-Speaker, Labour put 
forward its own nominee for the Speakership. Defeated 
on this they sulked in their tents and declined to nomi- 
mate the Deputy-Speaker-—which meant that the Govern- 
ment must provide both and thereby reduce ‘its voting 


` majority by two as neither the Speaker nor his Deputy _ 
~ vote.. The Government could have made good this loss 


if they had done what everyone had expected them to 
do and that was to restore University representation. ~ 
But Mr. Churchill showed a political wisdom of another 
kind. He decided it was not the moment for contro- 
versy, Perhaps the Spectator is worth quoting on this 
point. “The Prime Minister, as he said on Tuesday, 
would be fully justified in introducing legislation for 
the restoration of the university seats forthwith. The 
Conference of 1944, on which the 


Party was largely represented, recommended unani- 


w 
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of the Ameer the Congress has & 
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Labour -~ 


mously that ‘the existing University representation and E 


methods of election shall bs retained.’ From the moment 
the Labour Party disregarded that decision and carried 


a clause abolishing the seats Mr. Churchill hag 
repeatedly stated that when the Conservatives were 
returned to poster they would restore them; no one 


knew then what the Conservative majority, if any, in 
the House of Commons would be, and its size is, im 
fact, irrelevant to the main issue. But at a juncture like 
the present first things must come first, : 
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Close on the heels of the Opening of Parliament 
came the Lord Mayor’s Show and the Guildhall Banquet. 
Tf the King had been in good health—and had opened 
Parliament in state—what a feast of pageantry would 
have been crammed into our wet and gloomy November 
streets. As things were, the Speech from the Throne 
was read by a Lord Chancellor struggling manfully 
“against a heavy cold and the Lord Mayors Show was 
shorn of all the usual tableaux. But at the Banquet at 
the Guildhall there were many consolations. First of 
all Sir Leslie Boyce is something quite out of the 
ordinary in the way of Lord Mayors. He is an Australian; 
he has a flair for history and feels the pull of London’s 


long past; and he is a very good and forthright speaker. « 


Mr. Churchill, as we have seen, is being very circums 
pect about University representation. He is -all for 
letting sleeping dogs lie. But the City of London 
representation, also abolished by the Labour Govern- 
ment along with University representation, is in the 
Lord Mayor’s view a dog of another kidney. A watch- 
dog in fact! And the City wants its dog back again. In 
‘plain set terms the Lord Mayor asked the Prime Minister 
to give them an assurance that very night that their 
representation in Parliament would be restored to them, 
Mr. Churchill said in his reply that he shared the Lord 
Mayor’s regrets that we have no member for the City 
of London in the House of Commons. But he. added: 
‘We must not -introduce party politics on this 
occasion. . But is the representation in Parliament 
of the ancient City of London a matter of party politics? 
Mr. Churchill, like King Harry, ‘loves a man.’ How 
he must have enjoyed being tackled on a ticklish ques- 
tion by a man who knows his own mind and who more- 
over took his stand on Mr. Churchill’s own chosen, 
ground of history, Indeed our new Lord Mayor is pithy 
and to be remembered. His watch-dog is stirring in its 
sleep. “Since Queen Elizabeth opened the first Royal 
Exchange,” he insisted, “it has been, not only its pre- 
eminent position in the world of commerce which has 
given the Ciiy the right to speak with some authority 
on affairs of State. At many of the most critical periods 
of our national history it has been the influence of London, 
and of its Lord Mayors, which has turned the scales inj 
favour of the peopie’s liberties. There were even 
times in the eighteenth century when the City of London! 
turned the scales against the House of Commons, in 
defence of the .people’s liberties.’ I must not linger on 
this point. But in these days of irksome if inescapable 


-controls, it is stimulating to find a breath of liberty 
Blowing from the City of London. 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, as with every relevant 


speech these days on the general situation, was concerned 
mainly with Russia and her satellites and America and 
the rest of the world—the Gog and Magog of the present 
age. The point which everyone’ has seized on is his 
allusion to the fact that in East Anglia we have pro- 
vided the principal atomic base for the United States. 
It is indeed amazing how few people, either at home or 
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abrOad, seem to be aware of this truly momenteus 
undertaking. For, as he pointed out, we have in conse 
quence ‘placed ourselves in the very forefront of Soviet 
antagonism.’ 


Soviet antagonism . . . Is there any way of induc- 
ing the: Russian Government to relax? fn England sow 
the magic word is climate. The Government attaches 
tremendous importance to this spiritual thing. Only if 
they can create the right climate, secure the co-opera- 
tion of men of good will of all’ classes regardless of 
party interest, do they see any hope of pulling the coun- 
try out of its near to desperate economic difficulties. 
With Russia also, is not ihe problem one of changing 
the mental climate? 

I must confess that the idea of getting Russia to 
change her methods seems to me, on the face of it, 
about as feasible as drinking oceans dry. For if Russia 
wanted to change the international climate, she could 
do so tomorrow by taking a very simple step. She 
could release those Russian wives and allow them to 
join their husbands in England. No other action of 
hers has created more indignation. It is considered om 
a par with the Nazis’ cruel trick of forcing compulsory 
divorce on German-Jewish couples. 

But in Europe of course Russia does her greatest 
mischief in Jugo-Slavia. Before the War Jugo-Slavia, 
under King Alexander, tried to bring about an entente 
between the Balkan Powers. For decades their rela- 
tions with one another had been bedevilled by Russia 
or Austria, latterly by Jtaly and Germany, who wers 
all competing for supremacy in that area. Jugo-Slavia 
had hoped to give them a Balkan entity, but that hope 
faded when Alexander was murdered (with Italian 
connivance). To-day Russian imperialism is the bird 
of prey which hovers over the Balkans; and her satel 
lites—Roumania, Hungary and  Bulgaria—surrousd 
Jugo-Slavia, spying omw her, harassing her, and 
kidnapping her nationals. Jugo-Slavia is their victim 
because she is the only Communist country in existence: 
which refuses to come under the Russian umbrella. 
(As a Russian orthodox bishop, now ministering to 
Orthodox communitiss in this country, remarked the 
oiher day: “The present tyranny in Russia is the only 
tyranny in history which has arrogated to itself the 
words of the Saviour: ‘He who is not for me, is 
against me’,”) 

The Russian Government may not wish to do any- - 


thing to improve the international climate, but the 
climate certainly has altered a little since Mr 
Churchill’s Government took office. America, Britain 


and France have put forward a propesal for the regula- 
tion of arms and there is the new project for creating 
a Middle East Defence Command which is sponsored 
by America, Britain, France and Turkey. M. Vyshinsky 
rejected the proposal about regulating arms in a speech 
which amused himself and the Russian satellites immen- 


have oceurred to them that such laughter was T 
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‘like a man’s laughter heard in hell.’) Russian diplo- 
matic methods in fact have robbed the word diplomacy 
of its age-old attributes. Until-the present age, to be 
‘diplomatic? meant to be tactful and conciliatory in 
manner. But Russia’s principal ‘diplomat’ glories in 


disappointing other people’s hopes and in employing the 


brusquest and most derisory language hé can find. He 
is not sent to the United Nations, evidently, with the 
injunction to seek some means of coming to terms with 
his fellow delegates. He must even pretend that he 
dees not understand them. 


But however blind it suits “M. Vyshinsky to seem 
when he attends United Nations conferences, we may 
feel quite sure that in Moscow Mr. Churchill’s speech 
at the Guildhall has been scrutinised by the 
eyes” they have. Over and over again they must have 
‘pondered what he had to say about. Gog and Magog. 
And in one passage at least it does seem as if he 
believes that war can the avoided. Here it is: “World 
politics, like the history of Gog and Magog, are very 
confused and much disputed. Still, I think there is 
room for both Gog and Magog.’ i 

The Government is only a 
scarcely had time to look about its business. None the 
less there is the ‘conviction that Mr. Churchill will make 
a supreme effort to settle the Russian problem. I can- 
“net, recall his exact words but, during the Election, he 
certainly said that he would like to be able to make 
one more effort to win the peace. One way of winning 
the peace is to. continue to build up armaments and 
alliances until Russia is at last ‘contained.’ Another 
and better way is to convince M. Stalin and the Polit 
Bereau that we want war just as little as we want 
Russian imperialism. At the moment of writing Lord 
Beaverbrook has informed American newspapermen that 
he expects Mr. Churchill will try to have a meeting with 
M. Stalin, This may be merely kite-flying but it is a 
good kite. 

Tt will not be enough, for the West 10 escape a 
collision with Russia. Somehow a way must be found 
of persuading Russia to get rid of her iron curtain, 
The Russian Revolution is unique in history in that it 
bas never been upset. In other ages there have been 
revolutions followed by counter-revolutions. 
does not happen in Russia. The Bolshevik Revolution 
succeeded because Russia was in chaos, as a result of 
the collapse of her armies, and so a determined mino- 
rity was able to seize power. No minority now, bow- 
ever determined, could seize power from the Bolshe- 


viks. They would first have to overcome the Secret 

Police and the ‘Red Army. E 
Still, a huge segment of the world cannot indefi- 

nitely cut itself off from the rest of mankind. Sooner 


or later, indeed, the Russians themselves will want to 
get out. For if the Bolshevik regime seems to go on 
fer ever, the natura of that regime itself is undergoing 
great changes. A most interesting series of articles is, 
appearing in ihe London newspaper’ the Sunday Times. 


sharpest! 


fortnight old and hag 


But this 
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It is entitled Beyond The Iron Curtain and is written 
by Sir David Kelly who until recently was our 
Ambassador in Moscow. It gives a picture of present- 
day life in Russia and it is not an attractive one. Inno- 
cents abroad who imagine that Communism is another 
word for a worker’s paradise will be sharply disillu- 
sioned. The one class in Russia which has.a- perfectly 
awful time is the working class. 
twenty minutes late gets up to six months’ corrective 
labour in his place of employment and is, fined one 
week’s -wagés a month; for being over twenty minutes ` 
late three times in one month he gets ‘two to four 

months’ imprisonment—much longer if the factory is 

working for defence.” 

The. ordinary worker in Russia just does not get 

a look-in. Only the exceptional person can make a 

good life for himself and his family. In England to- 

day a, clever boy or girl (offen merely a studious one) 


N 


“A worker who is over © 


can reach the university whatever the merits or demerits > 


of his home background. But in Russia this would 
depend cn the parents’ earnings. It is the same with, 


Ambas- 
“Inequality in sala- 


housing. Only the exceptional person will get the more #“ 


adequate living space. It is worth quoting’ the 
sador on these very material points. 
ries is now on a scale fast becoming unthinkable in 
England, but even more important’ is inequality in! 
privilege. The very fact that all activities are controlled 
by the State has enabled the use of privilege as -a 
reward and incentive to remain the basis of the whole 


system . . the benefits of privilege are extended to 
all those workers in farm or factory who by super- 
normal efficiency earn the right not only to vastly 


greater wages but to greater privileges for themselves and — 
their families in facilities for travel, holidays, amusements, 
motor-cars, education and, perhaps, most importent of 
all, in housing accommodation. From these privileged 
workers are recruited the new entrants into the governing ` 
class, especially owing to the elucational facilities. Not only 
can they alone of their class afford the fees and expense 


& 


S$ 


now necessary for higher education; it is also that their ` 


better housing conditions give their children an obvious 
advantage in scholarship and other competitive 
examinations.” 
The Workers’ 
and ìt-ìs the old 
eaten me d 


Republic has Jost sight of the worker 
story of ‘the zeal-of my - house has 
up.’ But perhaps after all Russia “will owe 
her escape from the Bolshevik dictatorship to -the 
privileged class which it is creating. How long can 
these privileged people, with their motor cars dnd their, 
travel, be content to remain behind their Iron Curtain? "g 
And this worship of efficiency, surely in time it will 
spread to things of the mind. History students will find 
their researches leading them to sources in other lands, | 
Greek scholars will want to visit Athens and architects 
to visit Rome : .. * 
And then no doubt Russian diplomats will learn to 
be ‘diplomatic.’ 
Westminster, 1951 


Lendon, Nevember, 


Na 





UNION EXECUTIVE IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION, 


By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, M.A, phn. (Lond, 


A number of learned articles have lately appeared in 
the pages of this and other journals in this country 
‘on the above subject and a good deal of discussion 
and controversy, sometimes heated and acrimonious, 
has already taken place. If I am adding another to 
the already numerous papers on the subject, it is not 
with a view to entering the lists against those who 
have already appeared in the field before me; but to 
give in as clear language as I can, my own reading of 
the subject, and the only justification that I may offer 
for my writing on this much debated subject is that 
on a subject like this there cannot be any lasi word 
and hardly any two people will look at a constitutional 
. problem from exactly the same angle or view it ex- 
actly in the same lights Moreover, our constitution 
has only just come out. of the anvil, it hag hardly had 
time to take a proper shape which it will do only in 
course of its working. With the lapse of time it is 
bound, as any other constitution in the world, to 
undergo changes both in its form and substance, as 
in the course of its working it confronts new and ever 
changing situations, calling for fresh interpretation ‘of 
the institutions set up by the original constitution. 
This is equally true of both the so-called written 
constitutions like ours and of unwritten constitutions 
like that of England. I have a feeling that this aspect 
of the matter has not been adequately appreciated, if 
at all, in most of the previous papers written on the 
subject. The controversy has mainly turned, as I have 
understood it, on the question whether the nature of 
ihe Union Executive is of a pure and orthodox brand 
of the parliamentary system as it has evolved in 
England or not. In the nature of things two constitu- 
tions cannot be exactly alike, even though one is 
modelled on the other; because the constitution of & 
country is the visible expression of the organic life of 
the community. It must netessatily fif in with thé 
peculiar conditions of each country and with the 
passage of time it tends to deviate more and 
more from the original pattern. We have only to 
study .the working of parliamentary system in 
France and the Self-governing Dominions to verify, 
the truth of the statement. So it is idle to attempt to 
; describe the nature of a constitution by reference to 
a particular type and place it rigidly under a known 
category. 

oming to our new constitution there is no doubt 
that the system of government both at the Centre and 
in the States has been modelled by and large on that 
of England, but not wholly so, we have borrowed 
extensively from other constitutions also) As. Mr. H 
N. Mukherjee, Joint Secretary to the Constituent 
Assembly pointe out*: 


(The authors of the Indian constitution have 
drawn from the rich experience of the working of 
the most of the modern constitutions of the world.”] 


Tn this article we shall confine ourselves only to 
the Executive of the Indian Union and seo how far it 
Ao the English model and also where it deviates. 
‘The position of the Union Executive is dealt with 
mainly in Chapter I of Part V of the constitution. At 
the very outset it may be pointed out that unlike 
England and like France and U.S.A. we have set up 
a Republic with a President aè the head of the State. 
But then our President unlike his opposite number in 
U.S.A. and like the English King is not the head of 
the government. Here he is analogous to the President 
of the French Republic. Like both the French and 
American Presidents he comes to office by a proces’ 
of indirect electiont and does not hold office by 
hereditary tenure like the English King. He is elected 
by an electoral college consisting of the electoral mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament and of the members 
of the State Legislative Assemblies, (Sec. 54). Thus 
the elective character of the office lends some strength 
or at least a conciousness of strength to the incumbent 
which cannot belong to a hereditary kinge“Of course, 
that strength deriving as it does from indirect form 
of election is not of such a character as to make it & 
rival of the Prime Minister and the council of Minis- 
ters who are virtually the direct nominees of the 
people. It is exactly this consideration that induced 
the authors of the constitution to discard the process 
of direct election for presidential election. But the 
Presidential electors being elected representatives of the 
people throughout the union both at the Union and 
the State level, the President is expected to have a 
consciousness of authority which does not quite fit in 
with the orthodox type of parliamentarianism which 
requires an absolutely powerless, ornamenta], consti- 
tutional figurehead as the head of the State. How fat’, 
if at all, this advantage will be utilised by our presi- 
dent only the future can decide and it will also depend 
on a conjuncture of circumstances, such as personal 
factors, party affiliation of the President and the 
ministry, etc. But the fact is, that this is a feature 
which introduces the potentiality of a departure from 
the orthodox type as it prevails in England, \-~ 





*Vide his article “The Constitution of India, An Analysis" ìn 
A. B, Patrika, Republic India supplement, January 26, 1950. 


fla the case of the American President formally and legally it 
is a process of indirect election, though in fact it has now been 
converted into a process of direct election by growth of convention 
relating to Presidential election, 
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We shall first of all look at the specifie provisions 
of the constitution dealing with the President and the 
council of Ministers. (The executive power of the 
Union is vested in the President, as the head of the 
State. ` 

Let us describe the specific powers granted to the 
President under different sections of the constitution 
before dealing with the general executive powers. This 
will, however, be only illustrative and not an exhaus- 
tive list. The President has been given the power of 
appointment to a number of highest offices within the 
Union, such as the Prime Minister of the Union 
directly and other Ministers on the latter’s advice 
(Sec. 75), the Attorney-General for the Union (76-1), 
the Supreme Court Judges (124-2), the Judges of High 
Courts (217), the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
(148-1), the Governor of Part A State (155), the Chief 
Election Comniissioner and other Election Commis- 
gioners (324-2), the Chairman and other members of 
the Union Public Service Commission (316-1). 

_ The President forms an integral part of the Union 
Parliament (579). He has the power to summon and 
prorogue the Houses of Parliament and dissolve the 
House of People subject to some conditions (85-2); 
he may address either House of Parliament or both 
Houses together and require the attendance of mem- 
bers, may send messages to either House (86-1) and 
(2); he is required to address the joint session of both 
Houses of Parliament at the commencement of every 
session (87-1); he is required to assent or withhold his 
assent to e bill passed by Parliament or if it is not a 
Money Bill to return it to the Houses with messages 
for its reconsideration in whole or part (Sec. 111); he 
is required to cause to be laid before Houses of Parlia- 
ment the annual Financial Statement of the Union 
(112-1); no demand for grant may be made except on 
the recommendation of the President. No financial 
bills can be introduced in. Parlinment-except on the 
recommendation of the President (Sec. 117-1), The 
President has the power to grant pardon and to sus- 
pend, remit or commute sentences ‘in certain cases 
(Sec, 72); when Parliament is not .in session an 
circumstances arise requiring immediate action jn the 
opinion of the President, he may, subject to some 
conditions, promulgate ordinances having the force O 
law (123-1), He has some powers with regard to bills 
passed by State legislatures and reserved by the 
Governor for his consideration (201). The adminis- 
tration of Part C States is vested in the President 
acting through a Chief Commissioner (239-1). Lastly 
we come to the emergency powers of the President 
detailed in Part XVIII of the constitution (Secs. 352- 
360). Wide powers are given to the President to the 
extent of even practically suspending the constitution, 
only if the President is satisfied that a grave emer- 


geney exists. 
SD (Jt will thus be noticed that the powers assigned te 
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the _ President like. those of. the English - crown are 
sweeping and all-embracing. They are not limited to 
the executive sphere alone but. extend to legislative, 
financial and judicial spheres also. The question is, 
and ‘it”is moot point, how far if at all, the. President 
is free to exercise thésé “powers independently. In 
order to answer the question we have to discuss the 
provisions of the constitution defining the position of 
the President and the council of Ministers and their 
relation to each other and the implications thereof. 
Under Section 83(1), “the executive. power. of the 
Union shall be vested in the President.” As it is not 


possible for the President to exercise all such powers’ 


personally it is stated further that it “shall be -exer- 
cised by him either directly or through officers sub- 
ordinate to him; but in accordance with .the consti- 
tution.” This allows him to’ delegate the exercise of 
any part of the executive power to Ministers or other 
subordinate officers, provided, that is in accordance with 
the constitution as he interprets it. There is a quali- 
fying clause, viz., clause (3) lagged on to the section 
which provides that no functions conferred- by any 
oxisting law on the Government of any state or other 
authority will be deemed to be transferred to the 
President and enables Parliament to confer executive 
functions by law on authorities other than the Presi- 
dent. The measure of the executive power is defined 
in Section 73 which states that subject to other provi- 
sions of the constitution the executive power will 
extend to all matters within the legislature jurisdiction 
of Parliament as laid down in Part XI of the consti- 
tution and to rights, authority, jurisdiction, ete., exer- 
siseable for implementing international agreements and 
treaties by the Government of India. There are two 
limitations to this definition. “Firstly, the proviso 
to the clause prevents the extension of the executive 
authority of the Union to matters within the legisla- 
ture jurisdiction of Part A and Part B States, unless 
expressly provided in the constitution or any law 
made by Parliament, Secondly, clause (2) of the 


section protects the power and functions which any a 
State, or any of its officers or authorities might be 


exercising immediately before the commencement of 
the constitution, notwithstanding that such power and 
functions fall within the legislature jurisdiction of 
Parliament under the constitution, . until Parliament 
by law provides otherwise. Besides the executive 


power of the Union in general as stated above, w 


Section 53(2) vests another very important function in 
the President, without prejudice to the former, viz. 
“the Supreme Command of the Defence Forces of the 
Union,” which necessarily implies the power of declar- 
ing war and making peace’ and directing the armed 
forces of the nation in the event of a national emergency. 
Besides these, the President has heen granted under 
the constitution the numerous specific powers already 
enumerated above. V 
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‘the feudal landowners. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS AND ITS FUTURE | 


By Principar P. C, MALHOTRA, M.A. 


Accorpinc to Marx and Engel, “The History of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles.” 
In ancient Rome there were patricians, knights, plebians, 
slaves. In the Middle Ages, there were feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs and 
in almost all these classes there were subordinate grada- 
tions. The modern society has not done away with class 
antagonism, but a complicated social stratification has: 
been! the result, i 

The term “Middle Class” impiles the existence of a 
number of social layers in society, some above this inter- 
mediate group and some below it. It presumes the 
existence of a ‘society with classes, The emergence of a 
society from the simplest one gives rise to the birth`of 
human groups in it-with different statuses. The position 
is a fluid one to begin with and social stratification takes 
place later on. The rise of a feeling of class consciousness 
is a still later growth and is made possible by the shattering 
of shackles—imperceptible so long as the issues are not 
raised in a clear form and perceptible when political 
freedom makes organization, possible on the part of 
the dispossessed or possessionless classes. 3 

Whether viewed historically or aş a present-day 
phenomenon the middle class cannot be considered a 
homogeneous social layer. The break-up of the feudal 
economy created a distinction of division’ of labour as 
between the producer of raw materials and the small 
manufacturer. The small manufacturer and trader con- 
centrated in towns created a somewhat cohesive inter- 
mediate social and functional group (Mittle-stand). 
The inhabitants of the towns united into self-conscious 
burghers for purposes of securing legal privileges and 
rights and bringing to an end restrictions imposed by 
This commercial and industrial 
bourgeoise of the towns occupying as it did an intermediate 
slatus between the older privileged states on the 
one hand and on-the other the serfs and peasants 
riveted to the land speeded up the transition from the 
mediaeval to the modern economy. 

“The gradual transformation of this early 
‘intermediate estate’ (Mittle-stand) into a ‘middle 
class, comprising a mixture of more er Jess hetero- 
geneous elements, is a reflection not only of the decline 
of the older privileged estates but also of the tendnecy 
toward increasing complexity of social structure 


manifested in the successive stages of the unfolding 
of the capitalistic system.” 


Economically the status of a class may in main be 
determined by its economic position resulting from its 
share in the distribution, of national wealth. The 
transfer of the concept of status into that of a class is 
the result of new ideologies introducing new cleavages: 
in society, viz., the modes of production and with whom 
the meang of production rest i.e., whether means of 
production are owned bby the capitalist or by the 
society. 


the 


According to Marx, the modern hourgeosie which f 
constitutes the new middle class in present-day society 
is a privileged upper minority feeding on surplus value 
and state favouritism and drives its victims into the 
ranks of the proletariat. The new middle class 
therefore belongs to the same family groups as the new 


petit bourgeosie of small investors, senior officials, 
administrators, and minor professional men. The 
economic importance of this social group has been 


increasing with the advance of capitalism. 


To umderstand the middle class let us try to 
understand the basis on which social and economic, 
stratification takes place. 

“Social stratification,” according to Sorokin, 


“means the differentiation of a given population into 
hierarchically superposed classes. It. is manifested 
in the existence of upper and lower social layers. 
Jts basis and very existence consist in, an unequal 
distribution of rights and privileges, duties and 
responsibilities, social values ‘and privations, social 
‘power and influence among the members of a 
society.” ; 
_ Socio-economic stratification in a broad sense means 
simply the descriptive ordering of people into higher 


and lower categories with respect to some objective 
differential or differentia, primarily economic or at 
least quasi-economic in character. The strata thus 


formed may or may not form a cohesive group although 
Marx who reads history along a straight line believes! 
so. 

The basis of stratification can be economic, political, 
occupational, social, etc., and although any one of these 
may be having a predominating influence, class 


* differentiation may be due to a combination of all these 


factors. 

Stratification is something objective. The process 
of getting a living imposes upon certain functions, 
statuses and roles. Social and economic groupings and 
categorics of people distinguished on the basis of occu- 
pation, power, income, standard of living, education, 
function, intelligence on other criteria are denoted by 
term strata. Classes are psycho-social groupings, 
something that is essentially subjective in character, 
dependent upon class consciousness. A man’s class, 
is a pant of his ego—a feeling on his part of belonging- 
ness to something, an identification with something 
larger than himself. 

THe Moppe Chass AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

The middle class has been considered to be bul- 
wark against sudden changes in society. This class is ` 
the preserver of traditions. .It believes in transition 
and not in change. This class which consists of several 
layers—the upper and the lower middle class—hobnobs 
with the capitalist and the proletariat. It is averse to 
sudden changes and has remarkable capacity for com- 
promise. It can think but cannot act. It has divided 
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intellectual sympathies and is afraid of parting company 
with its ways of life. Jt suffers from a queer snugness: 
which savours of snobbery. 


“Tt is a mixture of heterogeneous elements, some 
in undisguised conflict. The farmer desires a high 
protective tariff, but the artisan desires low commo- 
dity prices, while the industrialist and merchants 
export, the public official favours high salaries, the 
small shopkeeper and tradesman favour low taxes; 
as regards ways and social policy the , salaried 
employees have the pronounced  irterests of those 
who are given work, but the small capitalists have 
the equally definite interest of those who give it.” 
The middle class has preferred security with even. 

pittance to uncertain high incomes; it has cherished 
prestige to power; it has favoured stability to revolu- 
tionary progress. The intellectual proletariat—the 
doctors without patients, the lawyers without clients 
and the writers without readers—have lip-sympathy with 
the proletariat arising not out of conviction but born of 
a natural sense of frustration, and the spirit of rebellion, 
in this class clashes with the remnants of pretensions 


and ideals implanted in the impressionable years of 
academic training. 
“While the dispirited lawyer or journalist or 


artist is seldom averse to airing his impatience with 
the common run of the middle class he shows little 
inclination. to sacrifice his deeply ingrained sense 
of personal integrity and self-sufficiency ‘to the 
vigid discipline of socialist organization’ and 
tactics. If pressed for his positive social ideals, he 
would subscribe to diluted co-operationism or anar- 
chism, provided that his own scheme of values was 
left untouched or not izifrequently he might disclaim 
any ideals Tn so far as such intellectuali- 
zation evertuates in any formal point of view the 
tendency is towards vindication of the status quo.” 

The middle class has tried to steen a middle course 
in the midst of conflicting ideologies, In this attempt 
it has presented a spectacle: of a man who seeks escape 
from his oppressor but who while in flight is recaptured 
and returned to his former master, ‘This class may 
well remain in a state of indecision hetween surrender 
and resistance, but it. will become apparent that merely 
nominal opposition to financial capital may not be 
essentially different from outright support and that 
the logic of the situation demands active co-operation. 
with the workers. 

Many writers in the thirties and forties ` of 
this century emphasised the importance of increased 
co-operation between labour and the so-called middle 
class as a means to peaceful and democratic ‘change 
towards a socialised order. Fascism succeeded inj 
Germany because of a jack of this typé of co-operative 
` arrangement. 
in Germany, declared Covy: 


“It was immobilised by failure to get the 
support of the non-proletarian groups necessary for 
a democratic majority. The emphasis on the pro- 
Jetariat alienated the middle classes ard peasants, 
who saw in socialism an expression only of prole- 


tarian interests,” 


As socialism approached political power, 


Å 


_ the small capitalists, 
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The importance of alliance between the working 
class and the middle class so as to enlarge tħe appeal 
of the British Labour Party to the nation was . pointed 
out by Prof. Laski in the following words: ` 


“ The Labour Party has got to make the man 
of science, the technician, the managerial class, 
recognise that the kind of society for which it stands 
offers them an opportunity, a power, a 
which they cannot attain. under the present order. 
Tt has got to win for a planned democracy groups 
that have so far Jargely failed to recognise ‘its claims, 
groups, moreover, upon whose contribution the 
success of a planned democracy in large part 
depends.” > 

: Tue Mmpie Crass IN INDIA 
In India the middle class has often been treated 

as synonymous with the educated middle class; persona 
who are not well-to-do enough to dispense with earning © 
theiy own livelihood, are imcluded in this classification. 

It is the most vocal-and enlightened group of Indian; 
society and yet it is the least organised one. A good 
percentage of the educated middle class in India id 
accounted for. by employment in public service in 
which the workers’ are supposed to have no politics, 
that is they must keep iheir views to themselves and 
because, apart from the abnormal rise, in prices since the 
last World War, ‘conditions of work and emoluments 

were such as to give status, reasonably living wages, _ 
security and consequently conitentment. Persons belomg- 

ing to the liberal professions who had good incomes, 
became leaders of men“in Indian society. The. middle 


security, ` 


4 


class has been having prestige, position and even power - 


in contemporary India. The last world depression led 
to-an increase in! the value of money-incomes of fixed- 
incomist group. but -the growing un-employment 
amongst educated middle classes during this period led 
to a serious study by various provincial committees 
regarding the causes of widespread unemployment. 
The educational system ihe lack of ‘industrial develop- 
ment and the desire to follow soft professions were 
considered to be the chief causes aggravating unemploy- 
ment in this group. But the middle classes in India on 
account of the general prevalence of the joint family 
system were able to.absorb the shock of educated un- 
employment amongst their ranks. -The small zamindars, 
the small enterprizers and the 
traders also constituted. parts of the middle class lump. 
in. Iridia. The middle class has been the preserver of 
India’s tradition” as well ds the harbinger of the new 


light in the country. The ` democrati surge through- $ 


out ‘the world exempted their class from a sort of 
antipathy growing against the rich and the sort of 
condescending sympathy that: was developing in favour 
of the labouring’ class. The middle class derives its 
forte from this . situation and a sort of middle class 
complex which was supposed to give to the people 
belonging to this class'the best of both the worlda 
bégan to make the people of this class conscious of 
their special role in society. This middle class com- 
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plex may as well be called snobbery of ihe middle 
clasg because it began to give itself airs which pre- 
vented them subsequestly from. confessing iheir miser- 
able plight when the economic tide turned l 
them during tha last dècade of rising prices and when, 


« this class found ‘itself being ground between the two mill- 


stones of the rich capitalist and the labour class. 

A middle class family ini India is supposed to be 
one with an income varying within a range of Rs. 100 
to Rs 400 according to The Report on the Diet and 
_ Health Survey of Middle Class Families in Bombay 
City conducted by the Indian Statistical Institute. An- 
other enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Commerce 
in the from of The Report of Enquiry into the Family 
Budgets of the Middle Class Employees of the Central 
Government found the average monthly income per 
middle class family varying from Rs 159-6 in the 
province of Madras to ‘Rs. 268-1 in Delhi. The report 
discovered a disequilibrium between income and 
expenditure everywhere. The deficit varied from Rs. 
15-7 per family or Rs. 3-8 per consumption unit in the 


© case of Delhi to Rs. 51-5 per family or Rs. 10-7 per 


EG See 

s economic position, e 
© j 

i 


come is but what he derives from, it. 
quence of the high prices prevailing, a large section of 


what now constitutes the so-called middle class may in 


consumption unit in the Punjab block and Rs. 10-2 
per consumption. unit in, Bombay city. Deficits were 
met in many instances from previous savings made 
during the good, times before the War or from tempo- 
rary .loars from relatives and friends. 

- The Eastern Economist’s Index. Number of the Middle 
Class’ cost of living in India has revealed distressing 
conclusions. The Index Number in the case of lower 
middle class families (income between Rs. 30 and Rs. 
300.par month in August 1939) rose to 385.5 in July 
1950 as against Bombay Working Class cost of living 
Index of 303.8. As the rise in incomes in the case of the 
middle class has not been preportionate to the increase 
in the cost of living, the burden has been borne by way 
of cuts in the consumption of those articles which 
constituted the differince in the living of the middle 
class ‘and the labour, eg, fall in the consumption of 
milk, milk products, oil and fats. The liquidation of this 
class is a loss which cannot be computed in economic 
terms, for the characteristics of the obliterated middle 


- class cannot be transferred to the labour class into which, 


it is being transformed. The higher income brackets 
have not escaped from the attritioning effects of high 
prices, and there have been increasing signs of uneasi- 

ness on the part of this section of Indian society too. 
. Income, however, is not a correct index of social and 
uestion._j mand 
As a conse- 


reality form a part of the proletariat as the ` merest 
daily labourer, In fact, economically the position of 
the labourer may be much better than persons of equal 


against 
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income belonging to the middle class as the latter hag 
to conform to a certain external standard of life which 
has made his position pitiable. The business commu- 
nity has been able to pass on the incidence of higher 
cost of production to the consumers, persons with 
variable incomes are able to shift the weight of higher 
prices on to the persons with fixed incomes. The 
middle class im India has consequently been squeezed 
between the double pressure of the manufacturing- 
cum-trading community and the wage-eamming class. 
The question is how long can the middle class stand 
this double pressure. The middle class from the 
Punjab, Sindh and Bengal have been crushed as a 
consequerce of partition. Thus the forces tending 
towards the liquidation of the middle class in India 
have beer: gathering force rather quickly. 

The epitaph of the middle class is being written. 
The question is what attitudo may be expected of this 
class in the crisis. It cannot afford to-remain in a state 
of oscillation between surrender and resistance to the 
forces working against it indefinitely. Mere nominal 
opposition to these forces may not be different from 
outright support. The logic of the situation demandg 
a positive attitude and determined action. The Govern- 
ment of the country will also have to follow a positive 
policy towards this class. Does the ship of the state 
need the stabilising ballast of the middle class? Car 
the cultural and social renaissance in the country be 
accomplished by permitting this class to be attritioned 
if not liquidated ? Can the high tide of the growing 
power of labour forces be permitted to have their full 
sway? The attitude of the middle class and that of the 
State towards the above-mentioned questions is going to 
be the major determinants of the social and economic 
patterns of the future in the country. 

India’s middle class have made it possible for the 
ship of the country to move on even keel even in the 
midst of stormy seas. The demoralisation of this class 
would tend to unleash the forces of an undesireable 
revolution, It would fhe a great misfortune if timely 
notice of this portent is not taken widely. The caveat 
contained in the following lines taken from the 
Londen Economist points out succinctly the imperative- 
ness of the situation, 

“In a normal society the ideals of vouth fade 
away with age and family cares and a secure job. 
But in an inflation even the able find themselves 
chasing jhe pot at the end of the rainbow. No 
matter how hard they work, no matter how many 
promotions they receive, taxes and cost of living 
scen to go up as quickly as their pay, while the 
average number of the middle class faces a low squeeze 
of all his standards, a-slow destruction of all his 


hopes for his own future and those of his sons. 
When the shop-keeper flourishes and the ‘clerk 
starves, revolution is round the corner, for the 


educated middle class will tolerate only so much.” 


. the 


THE TRAGEDY OF A WALL 


By Princrpa, S. N. AGARWAL 


A few months ago I had occasion to go and see the 
sanatorium at Gorakhpur and stayed there for a fortnight 


at the suggestion of Shri Mahavir Prasadji Poddar. I ' 


knew there were a few sites round about Gorakhpur 
associated with the life of Lord Buddha, but it was 
a pleasant surprise to hear that the sacred birth-place 
of Mahatma Kabir was only about fifteen miles away. 
It is called Magahar, one of the smaller stations on the 
0. T. Railway. Kabir’s tomb is about half a mile from 
the station; one can even see from the train white struc- 
tures clustering round the place. The village of Magahar 
is close by where weavers have been plying their trade 
since olden times. ~ 

I have loved and revered the personality of Kabir 
since my childhood. His poems are simple but deeply 
suggestive. Not only was he a saint who had attained 
the final beatitude but a great synthesizer, one who had 
striven with might and main to bring amity between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and to rescue them from the 
evils of bigotry and fanaticism. 

Naturally I wanted to go and pay my respects at 
Kabir's tomb and one day found myself at the place. 
It is said when Kabir died, the Hindus and Muslims 
quarrelled among themselves over the final rites of his 
remains, The Muslims wanted to bury them, the Hindus 
to cremate them. Finally, happening to lift his shroud, 
they found that two flowers were all that remained of 
his mortal frame. The Hindus took one, the Muslims 
other and both erected shrines over them in 
accordance with their respective customs. , The two 
memorials, one a Temple and the other a Masjid, are 
still standing, places of daily worship and prayer. 

First, I went to the Hindu temple, and found two 
Kebirpanthis engaged in a religious dischission. I 
Jearned that every evening poems are recited from 
Kabir in the temple. Once a year, on the full:moon 
day of Agrahayan, Mahant Rambilas Dasji of Benareg 
comes to Magahar and a great festival is held which is 
called Bhandara. I sat in the temple for some time 
and then expressed ‘a wish to go to the Masjid. 

“There is no way,from here to the mosque, - Sir!” 
I was informed. P 

I exclaimed in surprise, “Why, how is that?” 

“There is a wall in between.” 

“And why a wall between 
these?” 

“Please don’t ask that, Babuji! 
there since very long.” 


two such places asi 


The wall has been 


“Isn't there even a wicket gate to Jet one pass, 
from one shrine to the other?” 

“No, Sir, what good would a gate be? We don’t 
go there at all.” i : 

I felt very grieved to hear this. There are both 
Hindus and Musalmans among the followers of Kabir 
who had so tirelessly laboured to bring the two 
communities together. All that effort has been in vain: 
a dark wall stands erect between them. 


4 
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I came out of the temple and wended my way to - 


the Masjid. Entering the shrine, I chatted with a 
Muslim follower of the saint and learned, that here too 
they held a great Bhandara once a year. f 

“Of course you all, Hindus and Musalmans, must 
be eating together on the occasion of the festival,’ I 
naively asked. . 

“Oh no! We send flour, dal, rice, sugar and other 
things to the temple. All the cooking is done there.” 

“Then the Hindus too must be sending the 
things to you at your ‘own festival.” 

“No, they send us of the feast ready cooked.” . 

_ “Now, how is that? Why can’t the Hindus eat food 

prepared by you? Are you not both followers of 
Kabir?” 


“That is of Kabir. 


right, we are {both followers 


. None of us ever takes meat or fish, but the Hindus will 


not eat food of our cooking. We don't ‘object to eat 
theirs.” : 

So even the followers of the great Kabir keep to 
this don’t-touchism! It was very sad to hear this. The 
terrible chasm of don’t-touchism that separates the two 
communities has at last cleft this land of ours in, two 
and verily a wall has been raised between them. 


T was curious to know whether the wall had 
always been there, and questioned my friend. 
“No,” he said. “There was no wall at first, But 


always there were quarrels between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. So about eighty years ago, an English officer 
raised this wall between the two shrines.” 

How very symbolic! It was an English officer who 
raised the wall between the Hindu and Muslim followers 
of Kabir at Magahar! Eighty years later an English 
Governor-General raised à political wall. hetweem the 
Windus and Muslims of the whole country, to rend it 
in two. Here too no door is to be seen in between! Did 
not that wall at Magahar rising eighty years ago lay 
the foundations for a future Pakistan? At least I felt 
it se. Oh the tragedy of it all! 


same ` 
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POST.GRADUATE TEACHING IN SANSKRIT- 


Inrropuctory * 
As certain changes are going to be made in the neat 
future in the University of Calcutta, likely affecting, 
among others, the Department of Sanskrit, I may, as 
a life-long student and lover of Sanskrit and also as 
a retired Head of-the Department of Sanskrit, offer 
here a criticism on the administration and teaching 
of the department and make some suggestiong which 
may be considered by the authorities concerned. 
Sanskrit, though originally a language of the 
land, is no longer confined to it, but owing to its 
intrinsic merits it ig studied all over the advanced 
© countries of the world making tremendous progress 
č in its various branclies, which can in no way be 
ignored by a real student of it. 
p Mernops or TracHine 
When this department was opened more „than 
three and a half decades ago, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
seems to have thought that neither of the two 
methods of teaching, indigenous or traditional and 
modern, should be ignored, but both of them should 
-be given their proper places in the University, Thus 
in spite of the fact that there was such an institution 
for Sanskrit education, as the Sanskrit College, so 
well-known in the country, he created this depart- 
mnt in the University and appointed two distinct 
classes of teachers, one belonging to the orthodox 
group trained on the traditional line, among them 
being some renowned Pandits of the Sanskrit College, 
and the other knowing English, in other words, some 
M.As in Sanskrit, who were supposed only for their 
knowledge of English to have been familiar, or to 
become so gradually with the modern method.- At 
first the teaching work of theSe latter class teach- 
ers was very light, being for one or two hours a week, 
ag they were mainly advised by the great architect 
of the Post-Graduate studies, I mean, Sir Asutosh, 
first to prepare themselves, so that they might d2 
full justice to their students by their extensive and 
‘tintensive studies, specially in modern researches On 
“Sanskrit and Sanskritic subjects. 
_ Having arranged thus Sir Asutosh entertained a 
hope that students even from Oxford would eome to 


this University to learn Sanskrit. But this pious hope — 


of his is not yet fulfilled, nor is there any possibility 
of its being so, as the present condition shows, 
Unscmwiric Mernovs op Teacuine 
Our Sanskrit students “are generally not made 
acquainted with the modern researches of their sub- 


clusively in Sanskrit, but partly also in Prakrit, 


In the University of Calcutta 
By Manamanopapnyava VIDHUSHEKHARA DHATTAGHARYA 


jects. Because most of the teachers who were meant 
specially for the department and were supposed to 
have been familiar with the subject are in reality not 
so, nor have they made any, serious attempt for 
becoming so. Consequently in this respect there is, IR 
fact, no difference between the orthodox and modern 
classes of teachers. I am afraid the majority of the 
members of the teaching staff of the department are 
indifferent to the question, And. so, speaking truly, 
the traditional method, too, is not followed properly. 


. Again, the two distinct classés of teachers noted above 


do not or cannot work harmoniously. For only that 
teacher who is fully conversant with both the methods 
referred to above can teach a student well and ade- 
quately, but if the same subject is taught by different 
teachers quite in two different methods the conse- 
quence cannot be a good one. 


Owing to such defects, the department cannot be 
regarded as imparting -the knowledge either of `a 
University or of a Sanskrit Pathasala. 


` 


PRAKRIT as ESSENTIAL TO SANSKRIT ScHOLARSHIP 


In the very beginning Sir Asutosh introduced inte 
the Sanskrit Department also the study of Prakrit, 
and this shows his deep linguistic insight even ai that 
time. Apart from the question of the high poetic or 
literary excellence of Prakrit I shall touch only a few 
other points with regard to its importance and utility. 
Now-a-days in our University, Prakrit is much neg- 
lected among the so-called Sanskritists, but that was 
not the case with our old teachers. The great Sanskrit 
poet Banabhatta could not begin his Harsacharita com- 
posed in Sanskrit, without praising first Prakrit poems, 
such as Setubandha of Pravarasena, and the Gatha- 
saptasati of Satavahana. The renowned Sanskrit poets, 
such as Subandhw in the Vasavadatta, Banabhatta in 
the Harsacharita, Dandin in the Kavyadarsa, and 
Dhananjaya in the Dasarupaka enthusiastically extol 
the Brihat-katha (Great Story) of Gunadhya, origi- 
nally composed in a Prakrit called Piisachi. Un- 
fortunately, it is now extinct. But there are three 
reductions of this great work in Sanskrit by old 
teachers. Unlike the present time, none was in the past- 
regarded as a Sanskritist without the knowledge of 
Prakrit. Prakrit was evidently in old days a com- 
pulsory subject for a Sanskrit student. It is to be 
noted that Sanskrit dramas are composed not eo 
am 
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sometimes more than one ,kind of Prakrits are 
employed therein. The author of the Sahityadarpana, 
Visvanatha Kaviraja, who was regarded as ‘the Helms- 
man in the 
karnadhara) knew not less than eighteen languages, 
and extols himself, poetically saying ‘of the fact that 
he was a devoted master of eighteen languages just 
like a paramour much attached to a number of bis 
courtesans, of these eighteen languages except one, ie., 
Sanskrit, all others’ were Prakrit. His father, the 
author of the Bhasarnava (the Ocean of Languages) 
was also a,master of varieties of Prakrit, The renowned 
poet Rajasekhara was famous as % master of all lan- 
guages (Savuabhasachaura, i.e., Sarvabhasachatura) in- 
eluding, of course, different kinds of Prakrit along with 
Sanskrit. Celebrated authors. of Sanskrit grammar are 
found also to have been the authors of Prakrit gram- 
mars, such as Hemachandra, Kramadisvara, and Fuuss 
ottama. 


Our rhetoric literature in, Sanskrit also shows that ' 


one devoid of the knowledge of Prakrit is -not 
thoroughly conversant with that branch of literature. 

The importance of Prakrit can’ in mo way be 
ignored. One may become a great Vedantist or a 
Mimamsist without the least knowledge of Prakrit, 
but it may sound strange to some that without the 
knowledge of Prakrit, a Sanskritist ig no Sanskritist 
in.fact, for such a person cannot fully or accurately 
explain numerous points in the Sanskrit textes before 
him. Often one takes recourse to such statements as 
arsaprayoga ‘employment of the Sages,’ as beyond the 
range of rules of an ordinary grammar, or Chhandasa 
‘Vedic’ meaning thereby that like a Vedic speech, the 
particular point cannot be restricted by ordinary rules 
of a grammar. 

Scholars know that even the speech of the `Rig- 
veda and the Upanishads is full of Prakritism oF 
dialestual mixture. As regards the language of the 


Epics, Puranas, Tantras, ete, the influence of Prakrit 


on Sanskrit is tremendous, 


Wrona Mernop or Teacuina Sansxeir Dramas 


-ïn this connexion I should like to point out a 
most defective method of teaching our Sanskrit dramas 
even in some of the University classes. It will be seen 
that the Prakrit portions of a drama are taught by 
teachers not reading the original Prakrits, but the 
corresponding Sanskrit chhayas, ùe, approximate 
Sanskrit renderings. And this is obviously due to the 
utter negligence of teachers for Prakrit. Consequently 
the students, though they may come out successful in 
their examinations even with First Class, will hardly 
be able.to teach the subject adequately, when they will 
be employed as teachers in a college in future. Thus 
there will follow an uninterrupted tradition of teaching 
which is detrimental to Sanskrit learning. ` 

Besides, it is evident that when a thing is devoid 


Ocean of Literature? (Sahityarnava-’ 
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of its own state it can in no way keep its own merits. 
If milk coagulates, it invariably changes its taste. 
Similarly if Prakrif is rendered into Sanskrit the 
former loses all its beauty and charm, it cannot be 
expressed in words, but is to be felt only by one who 
has the deep insight into the subject, Just like the 
difference of the sweetness 6f such things as milk,” 
sugar, honey, ete. 

Here the poetical remark of the great Prakritist 
Rajasekhara as in the prologue to his Karpuramanjari 
may be quoted: , 

“The composition in Sanskrit ig harsh, while 
that in Prakrit is tender; the difference between 
them is just like that between a Man and @ 
woman.” i 
Now let one form one’s own estimate regarding 

the difference -between the originals and their corres- 
ponding chhayas in Sanskrit dramas with which we are 
concerned here. 

In this actual state of things in the University, 1 
am much surprised to see in the revised syllabus of 
the department that while such a subject as the 
“general principles of Indian -Polities’”” ig made 4% 
compulsory one for all the-students, Prakrit is ignored 
altogether, though, it may be noted in this connexion 
that .it is a compulsory subject in different Univer- 
sities here in the country and abroad. 

It may also be observed that by not,- making 
Prokrit a 


+ 


wasiu, etc, Various inscriptions and documents are 
simply made sealed books to “most of our students. 
We cannot also allow our students to remain ignorant 
of the canonical literature of the Jains, composed in 
Prakrit. The authorities may now think over the 
matter calmly and carefully about my insistence .oD 
the value and importance of Prakrit as a subject 60 
be taught along with Sanskrit in our University. — 


Tas Veore Lircraryre 


It is quite befitting for our country that we have 
the provision for teaching the Vedic literature. But it 
is to. be regretted that not a single Vedie scholat 
worth special mention has yet been produced in the 
‘province after the establishment of the department. 

That no student can here make a padapatha from 
the Samhita-patha, and vice-versa, nor is he able to 
recite a. single line with proper accents from the Rigy 


compulsory subject of studies Buddhist - 
Sanskrit texts, so many in number, such as the Meha- 


ih. 


veda which is one of his text-books, is to be much 


regretted, thinking specially that ours is an Indian 
University, students reading here are Indian and the 
subject taught is also Thdisn. 


Tus, Mopern In terprenation 
Our students must first know how we the Indians 
interpret our Vedas, but undoubtedly they require 
something moře. without which they cannot do. They 


yw. 
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must not be allowed to remain ignorant of the modern 
interpretation put on the Vedie words by ‘Savants, 
both of the Orient and the Occident. One may or may 
not accept such interpretation as always true, but one 
must know what all views really are, and they must 
either accept or refute them by advancing reasonable 
arguments, 

° Tur Ibeas or Verc Sacnteices 

A considerable portion of the Rigveda with the 
commentary of Sayana dealing with different Vedic 
rites or sacrifices is prescribed as compulsory for all 
the students of the different groups, specially for those 
of the B or Vedic group. In order to give them some 
ideas. of old sacrifices there are 
department some Vedic utensils, so that a teacher may 
deliver some lectures on them demonstrating therewith, 


. so far as possible, There is no want of such a com- 
petent teacher yet this lecturing is now unfortunately ; 


stopped and as it appears under the present circum- 
stances all the utensils will erelong be removed from 
the Sanskrit department to that of Anthropology, 
Tun Avesta . 
Again so far as, Sanskrit and specially the Vedic 
Sanskrit is concerned, our students cannot. shut . up 


, their eyes to the language of the Avesta. And so a few 


years back, a small text-book of it was prescribed 
at least in the Vedic group, but unfortunately in the 
revised syllabus it is cancelled to the immense loss 
to the students. This among other things clearly shows 
that the department has now begun to.follow a 
regressive course. Authorities should, therefore, keep a 
cautious eye on it. In the field of knowledge such 
consideration of something as being Indian or non- 
Indian, or Aryan and Mlechha and action, in accord- 
ance with it, of accepting or rejecting that thing are 
simply suicidal, 

At least I can in no way comprehend what harm 
can the Avesta as a language do to Sanskrit or & 
Sanskrit student. 


Tus Syiissus 

As regards the syllabus in general it requires much 
modification, but here only a few points may be 
touched refraining from prolixity: 

‘@) Vedanta: One may observe here that though 
there are so many systems of Vedanta only those of 
Sankara and Ramanuja are represented in the.syllabus, 
there being evén no mention whatsoever of others. 
_Wonsequently the students are deprived of the benetit 
of knowing the origin, growth and mutual relation or 
comparative views of all of them. . 

Gi) Buddhist and Join Logics: In the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika group, so far as the Indian logie is concerned 
a glaring omission is made by completely ignoring the 
Buddhist and Jain logics, the contributions of which 


: are so great and are for so much glory of the country. 


It is to be regretted that an Indian student of Indian 
logie should know absolutely nothing of them. 


“collected in the’ 


1 


.students alike. And it goes without 
making the syllabus -pecially with reference to Indian 


-author of the 
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(ili) Sanskrit Grammar: As regards Sanskrit 
grammar, though the syllabus is high-sounding, it will 
be admitted on all hands that’ the teaching of the 
subject in the department is not satisfactory at all, 
and it is‘well-known in the University circle, and felt 
acutely by the students themselves. Certainly it is due 
not so much to anything else as to the text-book 
prescribed for it. The Board may, therefore, consider 
if the defect tan be removed by recommending the 
Kasika in. place of the present book, Undoubtedly the 
former will enable a student to bave a firm footing in 
the subject, helping him thereby much in a very easy 
way in understanding Panini, which can in no way be 
overlooked, as it is not merely a grammar but also a 
rich mine -of valuables. 

It may be suggested that in preparing*the syllabus, 
attention should first be paid more to the detailed 
subjects to be studied than to the text-books. This 
will be more helpful both to the teachers, and thd 
saying that in 


philosophy, Sir Brajendfa. Nath Seal, the weéll-known 
Syllabus of Indian Philosophy in the 
University, may be followed with much benefit, 


TIBETAN AND CHINES IN RELATION to SANSKRIT 

As a Sanskritist I remember here again Sir Asutosh 
for his introduction of Tibétan atid Chinese into the 
University, sowing thereby a seed. of restoration of the 
invaluable treasure of the Sanskrit lore in most cases 
now ldst in its original form, but fortunately still 
lying mainly in Tibetan and Chinese. This fact may 
not generally be known to most of us, but let one cast 
a glance on Bunio ‘Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka (Oxford, 1883), 
and P. Cordier’s Catalogue of the Tibetan. Kanjur and 
Tanjut, i.e. the Speeches of the Buddha himself and 
of those of the old Buddhist teaéhers dealing mainly 
with religion and philosophy (Catalogue du Fonds 
Tibetain du la Bibliotheque Natinale, Parig; 1909, 1915). 
There is a number of translations in Tibetdn also of 
Sanskrit works on various secular subjects, such 4s 
Kavya Alenkara, Vyakeradna, Nyaya, ete. For instance, 
Meghaduta, Kavyadarsa, Panini, ete. ` 


This Sanskrit treasure, though originally of India, 
is now of the world, as shown by its:own position held 
over all the advanced lands of the world. No Indian 
can rest idle until and unless these works are restored, 
or retratislated, or their contents are made known in 
any way. Difficult is the work, no doubt, but the 
labours of modern scholars ` show that it is not 
absolutely impossible. One may refer here to the 
Abhidharmikosa of Vasubandhu edited, annotated 
and translated into French by the late Prof. Lois de la 
Vallee Poussin utilizing among others the materials 
mainly from Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

It is, therefore, our incumbent duty for getting 
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back our lost treasures from Tibetan and Chinese, to 
encourage.and engage our young: dnd energetic students, 
both of colleges and. Sanskrit Pathasalas alike, for 
taking up, in right-earnest, the studies of Tibetan 
and Chinese, and’ this is to be done in relation to 
Sanskrit. — fb] 


Heré, again, comes to my miid Sir Atoh, as he 


_ himself gave the first start to such a work in the 


University. On December, 1921, Prof. Sylvain Levi 8s 
the first Visiting Professor, came ‘to Santiniketan. The 
Visva-Bharati was formally established at that time. 
Sir Asutosh then placed Dr. P. C. Bagchi, then a 


lecturer in the Department of Indian History and’ 
‘Culture of the University, under him. Professor Levi 


trained him specially in Sino-Indian studies for a few 
years, Sir Asutosh meeting through the University all 
sorts of expenses for him and his publications as noted 
below. While in Paris with Prof. Levi he edited two 
old Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionaries (Fan yu Tsa Ming 


of Li Yen and Fan yu Tsin Tseu Wen (of yi-T'sing) ., 


These dictionaries were mainly meant for the Chinese 
people who wanted to read Sanskrit. We, have also 
much to learn from them, These two volumes are 
published by our University from Paris wider the 
title: Sino-Indica: Publications de VUniversite de. Cal- 
cutta. Besides, in the same series Dr. Bagchi wrote in 
French another two volumes 
Buddhique en Chine being the Catalogue of Buddhist 


‘saints in China.. ` ki 


We may think here over the nature of. the work af 
translation in the past, and the number of men to 
whom the work was entrusted extending over centuries. 
It was simply surprising, yet it was finished. And if 
it was possible in that time why is it not to be so in 
the present? And if the Tibetan, Chinese and Mongo- 
lian peoples having studied Sanskrit could _ translate 
the ‘works into their respective languages, why cannot 
the- Indian people do one similar work in the present 
days? P 


It goes without saying that the liberal help froin 
the State is a great factor in such performances, with- 
out which no encouraging attempt can be made on 
such work in a large scale. Unfortunately neither the 
state nor the University pays any serious attention to 
it, But this condition of things should no longer be 
allowed to continue when the country is independent. 

LANGUAGE CLASSES 

It is now known to us all that language classés in 
Tibetan and Chinese are being held in the University. 
It is good undoubtedly. I feel inclined to believe that 
this has been done probably with a view to meeting 


the political, commercial, economical, or some similar, 


requirements of the people. But the authorities of: the 
present University and those who are interested in 
Sanskrit can never remain complacent until and unless 
there is the complete restoration from those sources 
of the lost Sanskrit works, referred to above. 
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entitled Le Canon ' 





A Note or WARNING 


Tn connection with the-Tibetan and Chinese works . 


I should like to strike’a note of warning to the autho- 
tities of the University requesting them humbly to ‘be 


careful about the keeping of the rare and valuable- 
books in-the Library, Once a big collection of the 


Chinese Tripitaka of the Sanghai edition was com- 
pletely eaten up by moths ‘and whiteants. Again, 
wher I was directed to arrange the Tibetan works in 
Xylographs and manuscripts deposited in an, obscure. 
corner of the Darbhanga Buildings, they were found 
not to have been kept properly. 

It-is to be specially noted that there is in “the 
University a number of Tibetan manuscripts, viz,” 
the Prajnaparamitas written in gold and silver, They 
are extremely rare. If they are somehow or other lost, 
there is hardly any hope to replace them in any way. 


PrussrvaTon or a Vora ( SewNor) 
En passant it may be observed that if a most 
important, yet much neglected vidya -of science is 


acquired from à foreign land it must be preserved by ` 


all possible means, so that none should take-again the 


same trouble for its acquirement,-The preservation of 


a particular branch of knowledge is nothing but to 


of . 


ve 


offer an opportunity to the man eager for acquisition . 


of it, so that.a school of teachers and students may be 


-created to work properly. Here everyone’ interested in 


the University will be glad to know that such a scholar 
with a study experience of about ten years, so far aS 
the Sino-Sanskrit studies are concerned, is among the 
students of the Sanskrit department itself. He has 


‘recently returned from China where he went as 4 


Government scholar. The University will be a gainer 
if such a scholar could be given a suitable appointment 
in the Department. 


Smuvo-Sansxerrt Srupics 
In connection with the Sino-Sanskrit studies Sir 
Asutosh appointed here one Prof. Yamakami Sogen of 
Japan for delivering some lectures on Buddhism 
mainly from Chinese and Japanese sources, These 
lectures are embodied in a volume entitled Systems of 


Buddhist Thoughts and published .(1912) by the 
University, . k 
Tmero-SansrRIT STUDIES 
A few years back in the University Tibeto- 


Sanskrit studies were taken up seriously and rather 
in a short time a few Tibeto-Sanskrit books were pub- 


lished therefrom, viz, Dandin’s, Kavyadarsa with bothy - 


the Sanskrit and Tibetan. versions and Hetutattvo- 
padesa of Jitari, a work on Buddhist logic, being 


restored in Sanskrit from Tibetan by containing both . 


the versions. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned here that long . 


before -it, it is again owing to Sir Asutosh ‘that two 
more Tibetan works one a grammar and the other & 
dictionary, viz, A Grammar of the Tibetan Language 





by H. B. Hamna (1912) 
Dictionary by Lama Dawasamdup Kazi (1919) were 
published from the University. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 

Tt is well-known that as jn other subjects so in 
” the field of Sanskrit, too, the contributions made by 
“French and, ‘German scholars are by no means negli- 
gible. High scholarship even in Sanskrit is therefore 
not complete without the knowledge of those two 
languages. It is difficult to study Sanskrit thoroughly‘ 
without keeping up-to-date 
researches -of foreign scholars. ‘Therefore’ for 
University student those -two contitiental languages, 
at least one of them, must be made compulsory, 

without any further delay.- 


Tar ACHIEVEMENT oF THE Drrinrment 

: Here is a pertinent question and every one 
interested in the University would like to have an 
answer to it. Since the establishment of the depart- 
ment an enormous sum of money amounting to about 
~ fifty thousand a year is.spent for its maintenance. 
But excepting the passing of some students in the M.A. 
examination what is the contribution of-the depart- 
ment to Sanskrit learning taking the teachers in- 


a 


dividually or collectively? Has it produced a single . 


page that can be considered as esseptial to or in- 
dispensable for learning Sanskrit, even just, like 
Jacob’s Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and 
the Bhagavadgita, which is merely a mechanica] work, 

- not to speak of such monumental books-as. the 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Williams? The 
public demands a reply. 


Tar Worgs Proposep AND NTEN 

One would also like to know as to what has become 
of: the Darsanamahakosa or the Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Philosophy in Sanskrit, The scheme of it was 
formally presented to the President, Council of ` the 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts by Sir Radhakrishnan 
who declared: “If it is conipleted it will immortalize 
the University.” Unfortunately it has been given up. 

Similar is the fate also of some useful works that 
were undertaken, such as Sankhya-yoga-kosa and 
Kalidasa-kosa, ie, (i) A Concordance to Sankhya- 
Yoga, and (ii) A Dictionary of Kalidasa. 

These were being prepared by a Union of teachers 
and students, present and old, belonging to our 
qUniversity as well as to other institutions. There was 

My no arrangement of any remuheration for this work; yet 


the output ‘was considerable. Much enthusiasm was - 


evinced specially by the students. But as ill luck would 
have it, these works could not progress much, If the 
schemes alluded to above are not commendable and 
as such are rejected, new ones could easily be made. 
But this, too, is not being done., We also hear nothing 
now about the already started Asutosh Sanskrit Series, 
nor of the manuscripts for which a separate man is 


- 
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information from the_ 
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and An English-Tibetan appointed. But let us hope that both of them are 


being continued. 

We were discussing the achievement of the depart- 
ment through useful works by our teachers, which 
may justify their own appointment there. But there 
may not be any commendable or useful. literary work 
produced by a teacher, yet ‘his appointment may be 
quite justifiable if his teaching is of extraordinary 
‘quality. We should feel proud of such a teacher whom 
in the word of Yaska we may rightly style as & 
nidhi-gopa (protector of a treasure). But there are not 
many such téachers in the University. 

Too Many TEACHERS 

Many new part-time lecturers have recently been 
appointed though not a single new subject is added 
to the syllabus and naturally to accommodate all 
these old and new teachers, necessity was keenly felt 
to increase the number of classes to be taken by them 
even on Saturdays and for six hours a day in contra- 
vention of the time-honoured convention of the de- 
partment, which was introduced solely for the benefit 
of students. Once the then President of the Council 
of the Post-Graduate. Teaching in Arts, Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjeé, having come to know that classes 
were then being held for eighteen hours a week 
strongly sete his disapproval in the BET 
words: g az 
` “Do you want to kill the students? Have you 

‘forgotten that they are -Post-Graduate students? 

They are not only to attend classes, but also to 

make private studies by reading in ‘the library! 

When will they do so?” 3 

Comment is not necessary,* 

Constant Canon or Nucusstry 

As regards the necessity of the department there 
is a constant change. Applications are invited from 
candidates for a particular subject, but the appoint- 
ment ig invariably made for another subject. This has 
become a practice in the department, ag is well-known 
in the University circle for the last few years, But 

why so? 
~Soms PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

Finally, apart from the question of the acceptance 
of the modfiications suggested above it may be taken 
into serious consideration, under the present circum- 
stances, if the teaching of some of the subjects com- 
mon to both the department and the Sanskrit College, 
such as Veda-Vedanta, Nyaya-Vaisesika, Sankhya-Yoga, 
and Smriti-Mimamsa can be arranged in the Sanskrit 
. College only as there is hardly any remarkable differt 
ence in this respect in these two institutions. Now let 


_ the authorities and the old and new friends of the 


University ponder over calmly and seriously on what 
ig really good for it and act accordingly, so that it 
may bring about the actual “Advancement of Learn- 
ing” for which it stands. 





. * Since then the routine has been changed. 
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MECHANISATION OF AGRICULTURE 


By “KISHAN” 


Mronanisamon of agriculture began when man used ning, maintenance, repair, depreciation and interesti 


his first primitive tool to grow crops. Animal power 
was introduced and machines were improved, With 
the invention of tractors, the designing and unprove- ` 
ment of machinery took a. new turn and this new tum 
has brought revolutionary progress in agriculture. 
Now-a- days by -mechanisation af agriculture we geno- 
rally mean this later stage of development, čte, the 
use of power-driven machinery. 
AIM of MECHANISATION 

Increase in economic efficiency is the primary 
aim of mechanisation. Efficiency is measured by the 
ratio of output to input. The main inputs in agri- 
culture are measured in the form of land, labour and 
capital, Capital includes. outlay on homesteads, live- 
stocks; deadstocks, fertilizers, seeds, irrigation facilities; 
machinery, etc. All these affect output directly as 
also indirectly by affecting land and labour. The last 
two also affect the output directly. Let us see how far 
are these affected by mechanisation, ` 

It is still a debatable point whether, mechanisation 
in agriculture increases the o output per unit of land. 
It has been seen that lands heavily infested with 
weeds yield better when tilled with power-driven machi- 
nery. This is, however, not the case when weed infes- 
tation isnot very heavy, On the other hand; mecha- 
nised farms being’ large farms, and the farming system 
being extensive, thé yield per unit of land is lower 
than small farms where farming system is usually 
intensive. 
England and Wales. In India in absence of proper 
statistics we may tentatively conclude that keeping 
other factors, such as manuring, irrigation, use of seeds 
and weed control constant , mechanisation alone does 
not affect the output per unit of land, 

Output per’ unit of labour is, however, strikingly 
affected. By utilising the high power of tractors and 
with the help of time and labour saving ` devices of 
modern implements one can do the work of many. 
The requirement of labour is cut down. Hence the 
output per unit of labour is increased considerably; 
that means increase in the efficiency of labour. 

On, the other hand, output per unit of capital is 
lowe inte the gross output remains the same 
whereas capitalinrestment increase very much due 
‘to the use of costly iiery and Increased expendi- 
ture in its running, maintenance, repair, depreciation 
and interest. 


If the saving due to increase in efficiency of labour 
is more than the extra expenditure incurred on run- 


mechanisation will be financially successful. Otherwise * 
„it will fail. , 
i ESSENTIAL PRE-REQUISITES 

The factors which can bring about this condition 
are, therefore, essential pre-requisites for the success of 
mechanisation. Low pressure of population, scarcity of 
labour, high wage level and high economic standard 
are some of these. Jn addifion, the people should be 
enterprising and mechanically minded, In Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Argentina and Russia, mosha- 
nisation is suecessful for these reasons. 

In densely populated European countries like 
Germany and U.K., high industrial development bas. 
created shortages in agricultural workers. In thickly 
populated countries industrial development -brings 
about conditions suitable for mechanisation. In U.S.A., 
there is vast land compared to its population and 
industries are also highly developed. The result is that. 
mechanisation has reached a very high stage of deve- 
lopment in that country. 

CONDITIONS IN INDIA 

India is thickly populated. Absence of suitable 
occupation in other directions during the last 200 years 
has compelled most of the ever-growing population to 
work on land, Hence we find the small scattered hold- 
ings of peasants who are hardly productively employed 


‘more than half the period if a year. People are back- - 


This has been shown in a recent survey in. 


ward educationally. Low economic standard has kept 
the general mass far away from the- modern scientific 


achievements. That is why they are not mechanically 


minded. Physical and mental impoverishment have left 
them anything but enterprising, Due to inflation wage 
level is rising. Labour is very dear. People who farm 
by hired labour have been hard hit. Those. who -have 
got large blocks of lands are now in search for trac- 
tors. The peasants who Work their own land do not 
pay for labour in cash and therefore do not feel the 
bad effect of increasing wage so much. The condition 
is, therefore, favourable to mechanisation but the 
obstacles, such as overpopulation in agriculture, low- 
average income and absence of mechanical minded- 


-ness have yet to be overcome. 


OVERPOPULATION IN/ AGRICULTURE 
Collective farming on co-operative lines is some- 
times the remedy suggested for small holdings, “Thosc 
who have attempted consolidation of holdings in India, 
know the difficulties due to social customs, ignorance 
and illiteracy. «Then again, the imtrdduction of co- 
operative farming particularly on mechanised: lines will 


ll St 
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increase the efficiency of labourers thereby decreasing 
considerably the number of men required for farming 
the consolidated block. Hither all of them will work 
and derive their income from this consolidated block, 
meaning thereby, that each individual owner does not 
ç gain much. in the form of increased income, or a very 

-_small number of men will derive increased income at 
“the cost of ‘others. The question is where to. find the 
employment for these displaced: persons,  I{_it.could 
not be found, general introduction of. mechanised, f farm 
on ‘eepoperstive lines may y not “succeed, Russia is often 
cited as an example of the “Success of mechanisation or 
co-operative lines. In Russia, howevér, there is enough 
land. to keep the whole population fully occupied in 
agriculture alone, In India even if all the available 
land is ploughed up,it will not raise the average 
holding appreciably. 

The alternative.suggestion. is to-go. in-for-industri- 
alisation (both factory_and cottage) to absorb persons 
displaved “from the land. At present in India roughly 
69 pe. of the “population depend on agriculture for 
+ eintatianne: England. with less ‘pressure of population 

$ only engage 6 p.c. of the population in this line. To 
reach the standard of mechanisation of England, and 
that is not very high compared to other advanced 
countries, over 60 pc. of our, population should be 
employed elsewhere. And 60 p.c. of our teeming 
millions is a fairly large number for our industry to 
absorb within the next 100 years. Still this is the only 
line of approach to- bring about a radical solution .of 
our problem, the problem. of unemployment which is 


frustrating all our attempts for daha progress: 


in this country. 
TecanicaL Erricuancy or MACHINES 

Success of mechanisation depends to a great extent 
on the technical efficiency of the machines, since on it, 
depends the extent of labour that can be cut down 
for a given work. Machines that are on the market 
are mostly designed to suit the country of manufac- 
turers and therefore fit in well with their crops, system 
of ecroppihg and the environmental conditions, These 
differ widely from what we find in many parts of India. 


As such many of these machineries cannot cut down” 


labour to the extent they should do. ,There are cer- 
tain distinct stages of operation from the time a land 
is ploughed up till the crop is made ready for market- 
ing. These distinct stages are broadly: preparation 
-of the land, sowing, intercultivation, harvesting and 
\post-harvesting operations, The nature of operation 
depends on the type of crop and the local practice of 
growing it. The latter in most cases is the product 
_of environment. Requirement of labour also differs 
in different stages according to above. It is generally 
high for intercultivation and harvesting stages. For 
certain crops sowing and post-harvesting operations also 
require a fairly large number of labourers.. The machines 
that are available at present can fairly efficiently cut 
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down the labour required for preparation of land and 
sowing. In some cases harvesting and post-harvesting 
work can also be done mechanically quite efficiently. 
In many cases the present mechanical aid can do 
very little to replace manual labour in sufficient 
nimbers. Take for instance, the gop of jute grown 
so widely in Bengal. Weeding, harvesting and post- 
harvesting work cannot be done mechanically for 
want of suitable machines. In this particular crop, 
expenditure for ‘those works will account, for 
90 per cent of the total expenditure on: labour head. 
Similarly: in the case of transplanted aman paddy 
mechanical help can do very little to reduse puddling 
and transplanting cost. At the time of harvesting, if 
the land goes dry, machines can be used but that 
not without difficulty, In the case of aus paddy 


mechanical intercultivation work will not be pos-" 


sible unless a suitable drill ig designed and the crop 
is sown in rows instead of ‘broadcasting it. Then 
again, at the time of harvesting aus paddy, there is 
usually rain and the land remains too wet to receive 
any heavy machinery. In Bengal, with the present 
machinery and with the present system of cropping, 


a very high level of efficiency in general, cannot be ` 


expected since the performance of the machines with 
regard to two of the major crops, paddy and jute, is 
low. . 

To be efficient mechanically either such crops 
should be grown as fit in with the present machinery, 
or cropping system and designing of the machines 
should be so altered that: crops, cropping system and 
the machines- fit in with each other. To do that ex- 
tensive field trials and research work are necessary. 
The urgency of this line of work cannot“ be over- 
emphasised since it is the high performance -of the 
machines which can increase the output of work per 


unit of labour, so essential to make mechanisation 


financially successful. 
. Decrease in Carian Ovtiay 
It has been said before that mechanisation 
decreases the output per unit’ of capital, Every 
attempt, therefore, should be made to decrease the 


capital, outlay. The price of tractors and machinery 
should be lowered. At present the price of tractors 


and machinery is very high in the world market, Over 
and above a heavy amount js paid as freight, duty, 
clearing and insurance charges, in addition to the 
profit charged by the local dealers. All these some- 
times increase the cost by over 60 to 70 per cent. 


. Development? of industry to manufacture these in 


India will cut down these costs and 
towards mechanisatioa with these 


will thus help 
costly machines, 


“every attempt should be made to select only those 


which can be put to economic use. At present the 


„Public has to depend entirely on the dealers and 


therefore machines are sold mostly on advertisement 
and salesmanship. 
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Investigations, therefore, should be made to find 
out the suitability of machines of every kind and make 
that are on the market’ so that the ordinary - sas 
“may not suffer for -wrong selection, In U. K, 
National Institute of Agricultural Engineering 
meant for these purposes, The machines which have 
been purchased should be maintained properly so that 
they may not fail when needed. Agricultural machiaery 
work under rough and difficult conditions, Breakdown 
is, therefore, natural, particularly in our country where 
trained and skilled hands are so few. This occurs 
usually when the machines are at work and that is 
in busy seasons when they are needed most. Quick.. 
repair is, therefore, of utmost importance. This greatly 
depends -on thé teady availability of spare parts. While 
in advanced countries there are spare parts and repair 

~ shops almost in all county towns, in India this facility 
is available only in two or three important cities, One 
has to wait, several weeks before one can get the help. 
Sometimes, and this happens” fairly frequently, ‘the 
part required is not in stock and i in such cases one has 
no alternative but to keep the machine idle for several 
months. The position, therefore, should be improved 
` by making spare parts and repair services available: in 
at least all the provincial. capitals, Incidentally, it may. 
be said, that the development of tractor and machine 
industry -will solve the, ‘problem of spare “parts. 


pene cae ating IN. Smaru Hornnes- 


As India is a country of peasant farmers there is 
often the idea-of introducing baby tractors and equip- 
ments guitable for their small holdings. Several types 


of such machines are on the market. Most of these, ` 


if not all, depend on petrol for fuel supply. This means 
that t the -Tunning tostis tremendously_bigh in, ` addition 
to the” very high’ capital_cost, per unit of land. © The 
cultivator, however, does not gain much by increasing 
all these costs. He reduces the labour cost and that 
mostly on account of preparation of land. For sowing 
intercultivation and harvesting the crops he usually 
grows, he will have to depend on manual labour. 
Furthermore, a Peasant who is farming on subsistence 
level does not usually engage hired labour and there- 
fore there will be no visible saving, from mechanisation. 
After all a cultivator who is already under-employed 
doeg_ nof gait iW’ anything by the help of costly time and 
labour saving devices. On the other hand, these -small 
machines are suitable for market-garden crops. When 
such gardens are near large consuming centres the 
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value.of crops is high and at the same time labour is 
very dear. Higher capital and running costs, therefore, 


can be justified - in such cases. The use of small ' 
machines, therefore, may be. successful in market 
gardens but not in small holdings of the peasants 
which are usually grain farms. ow 
z 


Spurres of Success or MECHANISATION 

From what has been said before it appears that 
in general we will be at a low level of efficiency if 
mechanisation is adopted as such..There are, however, 
certain -spheres where mechanisation will be of 
immense value. The big farms, which grow specially 
sugarcane, cotton, potato, wheat and big. livestock ` 
farms which grow fodder, can very profitably go in fdr 
mechanisation. Machines for these crops will fairly 
efficiently cut down labour requirement and therefore 
will increase considerably the output of work pèr. unit 
of labour. 

There’ are wasteland areas which remain uncullti- 
vated since in. most cases reclamation of these lands _. 
‘without proper mechanical aid is either impossible or“ 
involve heavy expenditures, Machines will do them at t 
a very low cost but their job will be finished as soon 
as the land is-reclaimed, It is, therefore, neither 
possible nor advisable for individual owners to buy 
these sets of machinery unless the area owned is large 
enough for the machines to be used for several years. 
Government and private parties can buy these sets of 
machinery and hire them out to the public. They will 
thus render a great national service and at the same 
time will receive. good financial returns. 


Concrusion 

The economic aspect of mechanisation js sometimes 
overlooked. Mechanised agriculture is recommended 
very often since advanced countries have adopted - 
It is forgotten that these countries have adopted `- 
only because of economic reasons. It is primarily a 
natural consequence and not a cause. If in India 
conditions are made favourable, mechanisation’ will 
come in automatically, The main obstacles are- under- 


employment in agriculture, low. average income, low 


technical efficiency of imported machinery, high capital 
cost. and running expenditure, absence of quick repair 
service, absence of trained men and absence of 
. mechanical-mindedness amongst the genera] mass. 
Development of industry alone will remové the major. 
obstacles, Other obstacles are not difficult to removal, 
if, the” people so desire. 
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COURTALLUM 
Where Lord Vishnu Turned Lord Shiva 


By O. S. KRISHNAMURTHY 


COURTALLUM, a very ancient place of Hindu pilgrimage Agastya was refused entry into the shrine. With much 





waterfalls—the bewitching beauty of this place. During 
the season which generally lasts from July to Septem- 
ber, there is a considerable influx of visitors from all 
parts of Madras State and the Union of Travancore and 
Cochin. The Chittar (little river) or in its Sanskrit 
form, Chitra Nadi (beautiful river), being a tributary 
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well, the famous Christian missionary, who said, “tt 
may be asserted without risk of exaggeration that 
Courtallum is the finest freshwater bathing place in £ 
the world.” 
PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
The jungle scenery which abounds in this place ish 





CLIMATIC CHANGES IN KASHMIR- 


eign tourist traffic and to show _to the foreign tourists some climate. However, 
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glacial periods into less cold and somewhat dry climatic 
cycles. 

The ‘most interesting climatie—pheno n—has—been, 
that which occurred at the end of the glacial period but 
before the dawn of human history. This intermontane 
valley at that time had become a big lake of huge 


p 
É 


flank the main river throughout its length in the valley. 
Since the day the river was diverted—into—the—mainj- 
channel the valley has practically become free from % 
malaria. 

It was in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., 
that the modern type of climate congenial to the cultural ,_ 
and material progress of the Kashmiri really began. 

In the middle of the eighth century it rained 
heavily in the Valley that the river Jhelum very often 


went in spate; the small lakes of the Valley spread in 
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when the whole of Ram Munshi Bagh became converted 
into a virtual lake. Even the ground floor of the Amar 
Singh Club remained submerged under water, five feet 
deep. 

In May 1941 it was feverishly hot. In November 1942 


Scientists like Humphrey, Tyndall, Chamberlain, 


Fusch, Kraft, Wegener, Brook, Huntington, Visher and 
Bruckner have advanced their theories regarding changed 
of climates in the past and in the present but Bruckner’s 


ok 


bservations have been most popular. According to him, 








OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
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disabilities helped by artificial equipments as limbs, 
hearing aids, etc. At the Occupational Therapy Work- 
shop various handicrafts are taught to disabled 


patients. Paralytics are made to work on the treadle 
or bicycle saw or to prepare toys out of fret wood. 
Polio-affected children are given 
string, cloth rags to make 
Rabbits, Toddy, 
A : O) at Ql 


at first beads- to 
dolls and toys, such as 
etc., out of them. Some are 


€ nino 


Bears, 
A 


their students in their class rooms either instructing 
them in handicrafts or technical lessons in Occupa- 
tional Therapy subjects. When Mrs. Nimbkar is not 
at the School or Workshop, she is found outside with 
patients searching for them some suitable employers 
who can offer- them work wnd pay them good 
remunerations. 
Mrs. Nimbkar has 





BRITAIN MEETS SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LABOUR 


By HAROLD HUTCHINSON, 
British Industrial Correspondent and BBC Economic Analyst 


Expansion of industrial production in Britain since the 
war to about 50 per cent above 1938 has taxed the 
national resources of manpower—as well as raw mate- 
limit. The three-year pro- 


tials—to the rearmament 


themselves, where.any suitable man can get an inten- 

sive. training and emerge a skilled worker. 
The courses are drawn up with the help of employers 
and trade unions—representing the skilled workers, and 
both sides of industry recognise the 


trainees as having served the 
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with some training in industry, and who are anxious to 
become craftsmen, can wholly qualify for most trades in 
12 months; some can become proficient in less time, A 
few trades require a two-year course. 

Training is, therefore, open to anyone in those jobs 
where there is a shortage of labour—for example, 
draughtsmen, electrical engineers, turners and fitters, 
instrument makers, heating and ventilating engineers, 
carpenters, and so on. Needs differ slightly in different 
parts of Britain, and the scheme is flexible enough to 
allow a fairly quick switch in the nature and method of 
the training available. 


ALLOWANCEs Pam 
At present about 4,000 men can be trained 
simultaneously at Government centres, but not all com- 
plete their training at the centre. Many proceed from 


:0: 


the centres to factories for the final part of the course, 
so that the number of unskilled men being turned into 
craftsmen is always considerably greater than the num- 
ber of places in the training centres. 

All men accepted for training agree to take jobs in 
certain selected industries, and during training they are 
paid allowances according to age and need. The maxi- 
mum amount is just slightly less than the basic skilled 
wage for the industry concerned. 

The range of training available to men from the 
Forces is very much wider than this specialised scheme, 
which was designed to meet an emergency demand. 
About 80 courses are open to men leaving the Services. 
In 25 crafts where the demand for skilled workers is 
very limited, training is given only to disabled men and 
women. These are all crafts in which it has been found 
that disabled workers can succeed. 
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Red Cross last year, led a list of high-ranking Govern- quakes in Ecuador and Pere, aud typhoons in the 
ment officials participating in the program, Travelling Philippine Republic. 
from Hollywood to the Nation’s Capital were the sters The American Red Cross maintains a close liaison 
of the motion picture “Father of the Bride’—Spencer with the United Nations and the League of Red Cross 
Societies in 67 other nations, The 
~ United Nations named the inter- 
national League to co-ordinate all 
Red Cross aid to the war refugees - 
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approximately $1,273,300. a 3 — for the American Red Cross as unpaid volunteers. 





S -DANCE IN EDUCATION 


By Miss KAPILA MALIK, m.a. (Delhi), m.A. 


( Michigan) 9 


Lecturer, Miranda House, Delhi University 


_ Expermments in the technique and content of education 

“are taking place all over the world and, perhaps, the civi- 
lization of tomorrow will be born out of a new orientation 
of education rather than from the staggering discoveries 
of science. The aesthetic element in education needs to be 
given its proper place in our school curriculum so that all 
forms of expression and. growth of personality are available 
to children. In aesthetic education’ the dance occupies a 
very important place and this is increasingly. recognised by 
the leading educationists in many countries, 


In his well-known book Foundation of American 


Education, Prof. Rugg emphasizes the Creative Act as one 


of the most important foundations of education. Tracing 
the aesthetic revolution in American education from the 
sixteenth century, he says: ` 


“The creative teachers will find io more profound 
revelation of concepts that-will rebuild their school than 
those of the Modern Dance.” 

According to him, the creative art is based on three 
assumptions regarding the human being: Firstly, ex- 
pressive and appreciative acts take place through any 
medium with: the experience of the human being, such as 
words in poetry, the movements of the body in dance, the 
use of form and colour in painting and so on. Secondly, 
every human being has within himself some potential 
capacity to express himself in one or another medium and 
to respond appreciatively; from this follows the concept of 
‘man as artist’ which is the goal of aesthetic education and 
which assumes that every child under effective educational 
conditions can grow to the maximum of his capacity, both 
to express himself and to appreciate his surroundings 
aesthetically. Lastly, according to Prof, Rugg: 


=F ~ 


“There are vast differences among the. people in. 


sensitivity and in potential capacity : and the 
creative and appreciative capacities follow the law of 
distribution that has been well-established for the an- 


thropomrtrical and mental traits, intelligentsia, tempera- 


ment and emotional dietetics.” 


These three basie assumptions are accepted expressly 
or implicitly by every dancer and dance educator. At a 
time when we in India seem to be at the threshold of 
introducing the Creative Arts into our school curricula, it 
~is well to examine the ideas and values of those who have 
galready introduced these into their educational systems. 
The above assumptions of Prof, Rugg are important in so 
far as they recognise the need of the individual to be 
creative, expressive and appreciative of the ‘aesthetic’ ele- 
ment in life. Unless this is granted we cannot launch 
any further arguments because the dance is not entirely 
an essential part of subject-matter and skill leaming in 
formal education. 

With these general observations we may proceed to 
examine the value of the dance in education from various 


. madness on the other. 


standpoints, We have somehow stopped thinking of the 
Arts and of the Dance in particular as an educational 
medium, It is for us something which we are entertained 
by and which remains the business of select groups of 
professionals: it forms no part of our daily life, and it 
almost sound strange to consider the dance and its value 
in individual (personal, subjective and emotional) and 
group (social, cultural and democratic) education; but it 
is time that we gave up our limited, narrow ideas of the 
dance as a technique or skill on the one hand and a divine 
We are already trying to broaden 
its sphere and it will be worthwhile here to study its value 
as physical, spiritual, intellectual and emotional experience. 

Let us examine here a few of these values of the dance 
and see what a fine medium it can be for the education 
of the individual as a balanced integrated personality. It 
will bring out the acute need-for considering the dance 


‘as an important force in education rather than as a 


specialized art—meant only for'a select few. It will show 
us the need for the introduction and production of dance 
education in our present-day educational institutions, 

Since the physical form of the human being is the 
instrument, let us first begin with the’ physical consequences 
and the educational level. Dancing is certainly organi- 
cally stimulating, developing: heart, lungs and digestive 
processes and other hodily functions to high levels of 
power and efficiency. For dancing feeds all-round’ deve- 
lopment-and this is very different from other large muscle 
activities; its superiority in this respect is enormous, Un- 
like games or sports, for example, dance does not require 
actors to exert their powers to abnormal limits of perfor- 
mance. ` As the famous American dancer, Martha Graham, 
said once: 


“Artistry lies in restraint as much as in expression 
and the ideal of technique is the absence of strain; it 
is the rhythmic building of the body to a perfect form.” 

Games and sports need not aim at straining oneself 
te the utmost capacity. When indulged in proper restraint 
and right proportions these activities serve a very useful 
purpose, but the spirit of breaking records is too deeply 
ingrained in the pursuit of games and sports. In dancing, 
on: the other hand, to break a record would be completely 
inimical to its spirit. Even if dance is not superior to 
games in organic development, it unquestionably has more 
desirable effects on the symmetry of the body and the 
beauty of facial expression. Sports sometimes develop ath- 
letic bodies- unsymmetrically, occasionally to deformity. 
Dance: on the other hand, develops exquisitely proportioned 
as well as powerful bodies, Immensely more important is 
the idea of balance that is manifest in the dance. Unlike 
sports, it bears in mind the masculine and feminine rhy- 
thms of the human body. In a word men dance like men 
and women ‘like themselves, The nineteenth century idee- 





in India of calling dancers effeminate is of course wrong, 
though it is not uncommon to see a conspicuously ‘mascu- 
line woman’ ‘as a result of sports or physical education, 
An exquisite form and a graceful expression are the prime 
consequences of proper dance training. - 


Finally, dance is an artistic art form and a means of 
self-expression; the body, the human form, is only a means 
to.an end, not the end itself; it is a method of communi- 
cation between independent microcosms which utilize large 
and small muscles in rhythmic. movements, 
feelings and ideas. 
animate composition in space.’ 

‘Dancing is movement made significant: techni- 
ques used to express spiritual content.” 

Tn this respect dancing is more important than sports 
in the educational system. It has advantages over strenu~ 
ous gymnastics not only as a physical exercise but also as 
a true education in something beyond the form and techni- 
ques of the good physical figure. It combines in itself 
all that the typical education connotes and much more. 
Tts great value as a corrective in physical and mental 
therapy has been emphasized both by doctors and educa- 
tors. Elwood Murry’s study of speech training as a 
Mental Hygiene method emphasizes the fact that . mal: 
adjusted children have been cured through the dance. 

But ‘dancing is not merely a superior physical train- 
ing for the growing youth, it is important as a tool for the 
growth of social virtues in education. Through the poised 
figure dance promotes courage, initiative, perseverance and 
creativeness in man; beauty, grace, enpe sympathy 
and sacrifice in woman, 

Certainly the dance can be a tremendously potent 
tool to develop co-operative practice and ‘spirit. Due 
to professional jealousies, our dance groups have not 


proved this so far, but we. know that competition is, 


abhorred by sincere dancers. The very fact of co- 
ordinated movements among several dancers acting as 
a unit show the possibilities of reaching exciting heights 
of perfection and joy. 

Dancing provides excellent opportunities for group 
work and experience in democratic method. It fulfils ita 
function in the curricula of democratic schools because it 
serves as a laboratory in democratic living for the youth 
of a nation. It serves as an ideal tool in forming wonder~ 
ful group habits: in it they exercise not only their right 
to freedom of expression but also the responsibility of res- 
pecting the right of others and the cheerful assumption 
of obligations that are entailed in any group activity. 

We in India should realize the need of initiating suck 
a group activity as dancing more than any other people 
of the world. In a new system of education required by 
a free and creative India we need this type of a socializing 
influence. Dance teaching accomplishes a great deal in 
the informal set-up where the give-and-take of ideas be- 
tween the student and teacher is much greater and much 
less inhibited than in the classes of formal academic studies. 
~ Even more is ‘dance’ a tool in the inculcation of cultural 


ideas, in the achievement of a higher ciyllization, in the... 


to convey’ 
Tt is as Martha Graham has said, ‘an 


‘and the spirit—teaching logic and discipline. 
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promotion of national and international relationships be- 
tween different cultures. Dance has no age. it only 
demands a new freedom in all departments of living. ‘It 
has always been the great responsibility of the arts and 
the artists of any civilization to hold up before the people 
all that is noble and not decadent, all that is beautiful 


‘and not ugly. After literature, dance has striven to do _ s 
The Oriental and Greek dances of Ruth St. Denis - 


this, 
and Isadora Duncan, Simkie’s Indian, dancing, and Uday 
Shankar with his stamp of the ballet are enough to show 
much can be accomplished in bridging gaps and chasms 
between cultures. Students can easily break the narrow 


’ domestic walls of nationalism in their minds if they learn ` 


and practise national and international dances, folk, or 
classical, The universal language of the dance has only 
humanity behind it; there are no passports, no visas, no 
conflicts, no strifes. 


Dancing above all is the perfect medium for the deve- _ 


lopment of the total personality—the intellect, the mind 
Tt is a 
means of giving each individual an opportunity for the 
expression of his conflicts, of his ideas, of his intellectual 
beliefs and doubts; it aids every person in reaching his 
full status-as an individual. In his Rhythmic Art and 
Education, Jacques Dalcroze has offered sound advice to 
the teachers : . > 


. “The main thing to remember is that the function... 
of parents and teachers is to strengthen and develop ` 
the child in such a fashion that the mind and the body 
form a perfect instrument wherein to play the song of 
life... . It was my wish to manifest the power of 
rhythmic gymnastics in transforming the mind along 
the lives of greater self-possession. stronger power of 
imagination, more constant mental concentration.” 


’ Creative work in dance is one way of assisting 


„a person in the development of his unique personality. 


For dance is today not only a group activity, but also a 
highly individualized form of expression. Working in 
the medium of movement each person may make up a 
dance in his own way about .whatever seems significant 
in his experience. To compose in dance, the artist 
examines his ideas and probes to their essential meanings. 
by organising movement in time and space with the use 
‘of his reason and logic he makes them objective, In this 
process he may find both intellectual and emotional 
resolution of conflict. He can be helped to face his own 
problems and develop constructive ways of attaching 


. problems. Dance, thus, can focus our attention upon the 


unrealised potentialities of our being: its introduction in 


kg 
č 


education means the imparting of some of this to the t 


average child. 

The foregoing are the values of the ‘dance in the 
very broad and universal sense of ‘education’ The 
individual is enriched by it physically, intellectually, and 
socially. Let us now for a moment look into the values 
of the dance in the educational curriculum itself and“ 
see how it can be of help there. It will. continue to 
serve all the functions described above and many more ia 


the academic training of the individual. 
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In this age of fragmentation in all spheres of life, 
literature, arts, natural sciences and social sciences and 
above all in the human psyche itself, we have made 
compartments and departments through our  over-speci- 
alization; Everything is split and analysed to the électron, 
and proton stage and even beyond, The analytic process, 
is realizing the acute need for synthesis, and for integra- 
tion. The need for co-relating knowledge and synthesising 
the various strands and aspects of our modern existence 
is only too great. Life is a combination of all these parts 
and art aims at synthesising and organising the chaos of 
life into an harmonic pattern. Dance aims at -the percep- 
tion of this harmony in a very humble and yet successful 
way and this harmony through movements is not out of 
reach for the average individual who finds poetry and 
literature beyond his grasp. Being the most accessible 
of the arts and -utilising the human form alone as its 
instrument, the. dance can co-relate any field of know- 
ledge. 

As a matter of fact, dancing by its very nature is a 
training in co-relation and ‘perception of links between the 
various arts and forms of knowledge. Literature forms 
an essential background to dancing. Both the arts derive 
their inspiration from human life and human personality. 
Dance works with the materials that literature provides 
through rhythmic forms and movements, Without the rich 
background provided by literature dancing would fall to 
the level of sheer physical gymnastics or cheap night-clubj 
dancing. What is true of literature is even more true of 
music. The two art forms have developed hand in hand 
from their very inception: they are inseparable and each 
loses by the absence of the other, Interpreting and enact- 
ing musical themes is most important in the dance, and 
the understanding of rhythm in music can be best under- 
stood through movements in dancing. As for sculpture, 
the first inspiration of a sculptor must have been a dancing 
figure. The aim of sculpture is to recapture a moment 
of life in dance and movement. The impulse behind the 
two arts is almost identical’ Dance can ‘teach balance and 
sense of proportion through painting and sculpture, and 
painting and sculpture can teach: life-movement through 
dance. All arts come to the dance not only for visual 
imagery but also for kinesthetic sense of line movement 
and grouping which dance alone can give, dealing withi 
the entire body as it does. 

The integrating values of the dance are, however, not 
at all restricted to the aris only. Dance serves as a 
medium to integrate other forms of -learning. Through 
dancing, bistory and geography can be communicated suc- 

cessfully to the pre-school and elementary school child. 
The entire process of learning can be made gso'much more 
meaningful, so much more lively and interesting through 
the medium of the dance. If this integrated training is 
provided in the formative years of a child’s development, 
we will have given the child a very useful skill to perceive 
the unity and co-relation between the things he learns and 
does in later years. Dance provides the platform where 
all can mingle and blend, Since it does not claim to 
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stand by itself it draws from the great, and vast sources 
of all knowledge and experience the great vistas of thought 
‘and emotion and it expresses through the most accessible of 
media the human form, much ‘of what is artistic and 
aesthetic in life. The full richness of its character gives 
it the possibilities of multiple dimensions and as such it 
becomes more than a foundation of ‘good education.’ 

In India where we are not used to teaching the dance 
as part of the educational curriculum many readers will 
particularly ask the question, ‘What style of dancing are . 
you going to introduce in the schools and what are you 
going to teach them?’ This is exactly where we must 
have our aims clearly defined before we begin to confuse 
the students regarding such dance education and its value. 

Learning techniques and the particular classical styles 
of dancing like the Bharatanatyam, Kathakali or the 
Kathak is very different from the type of dancing that has 
been proposed here; these styles, excellent and perfect 
in themselves, aim at the professional perfection of the 
Art-form, whether attempted by amateurs or professionals, 
Their -teaching aims at perfect imitation and understanding 
of the technique which is a highly specialised subject in 
itself, ' 

For our purposes we need a new type of dancing, 
where there is very little of the imitative and the repeti- 
tive, and where the individual is only made aware of his 
potentialities and is given a language to express himself. 
It is thus more for the purposes of fulfilling the indivi- 
dual’s need as a person than his accomplishment as a 
renowned dancer. The student must not be presented 
these dual aims, because not all will become professional 
dancers through this process. We must keép clearly in 
mind where the educational process of creative dancing 
and learning ends and where the professional begins, We, 
in India, will have to develop our imagination more and 
not confine ourselves to the teaching of things that have 
been handed down to us century after century. This new 
educational dance will not become like the Uday 
Shankar style where one man created and others 
followed blindly. We will completely defeat our pur- 
pose by doing this. Our dance teachers will need to be 
trained so that they impart only the basie skills to the 
student and make him aware of the scope for force 
and creative expression in which he experimented to 
derive artistic satisfaction. To inculcate all the values 
mentioned earlier, the teacher will have to draw from 
the sources. of the already existing dance styles and 
present these in a way so that all the personal, in- 
dividual, social and cultural values evolve out of thig 
teaching. Folk dances, for example, are a very fine way 
of inculcating group feeling and organisation. Individual 
dance themes can be worked out for the intellectual 
and subjective values of the dance and the student 
can learn to express himself through this medium. 

_ It might be sgid in conclusion that a dance pro- 
gramme with the above values in mind should be 
planned according to the needs of a cultural group, 
for educational values as described above rather than 
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- for professional goals, with the intent of expressing 
that culture in a manner which can be universally 
understood. The benefit of the dance for educational 
purposes lies in the practice of present-day dance 
atyles and forms which help to further the growth and 
development of an understanding of the twentieth 
century arts and the inter-relationship of the individual 
to other subjects and to society. It is the teacher’s 
duty to prepare the dance student. for complete aware- 
ness of movement-—movement as an experience of the 
individual and in relation to a group, Further, the 
dance should aim mainly at enriching the student’s 
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imaginative powers which do not necessarily have to 
find expression in dance, but which can be of assistance - 
in related artistic activity. The achievement of this 
goal should be kept in mind when we focus on the 
student whom we wish to introduce to the dance. Such 
® proper emphasis on the educational dance would, 
produce a most responsive generation possessing artistit 


appreciation. Von Laban is right when he'says : = 


“The educative value of the dance is made 
apparent through healthy mastery of movement 
` and by enhancement of personal and social bar- 
. mony promoted by the exact movement observa- 
tion.” 





REVERENCE FOR LIFE 


È Monument to Gandhiji 


By Dr. I. E. J. DAVID © 


A party of men and women were having a picnic. They 
went swimming. All were caught in a fierce current 
which was carrying them to their death-bed. at the bottom 
of the sea. One of them, a young man, barely twenty 
years old, battled the -waves and brought one by ofie, 
seven of them, to the shore, and when he rescued the 
last one, he ~ himself was exhausted and was carried 
away by the waves and was drowned, and fishermen 
later brought the dead body to the shore. He was the 
only child of his widewed mother and his body was 
embalmed and sent to her: The same night of this 
tragedy, the party rescued, attended a grand dance totally 
wanting in heart, feeling and reverence to one who laid 
down his life for them. Society was so shocked, that 
they were boycotted by all decent men and women. To 
cover their shame and disgrace they built a monument, 
a beautiful arch, in memory of the lad, which now 
stands, as a monument not only to the self-sacrifice of a 
mother’s only son, but a monument to the heartlessness 
and irreverence of man for man, l 
I know a graveyard. Theré stands a most beautiful, 
exquisite and ‘a costly statue, a monument over a young 
woman’s grave. This monument was built by the man 
who betrayed her and made her last years a tragedy. 
There was a man, called “The naked fakir,” whose 
earthly possessions consisted of a loin cloth, and he 
lived in a hut. He was the greatest man of our times. 
He died that a nation might be reborn and live. He was 
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- assassinated, He was betrayed, rot 


only by .the man 
who murdered him, but by a whole Nation, who. cast his 
teachings to the four winds, and instead are building sky- 
high monuments, temples, pillars, and museums worth 
tens of lacs which should go to schools, hospitals, the 
sick, the hungry, the naked and the man in seed, “They 
wear his cap, the symbol of sacrifice and humility, but 
which today is stained with the blood, corruption. arro- 
gance and hypocrisy. His name is always on their lips 
and his portraits hang everywhere. With these monuments ` 
of their betrayal they think they revere him. 

There was a man, ard what a man! He was ‘betrayed ' 
and was crucified. The traitor had at least the decency 
to hang himself. The monument to His memory lives 
in the hearts of men, and in the Cross—just two pieces 
of wood. But sometimes the monument to Christ takes 
the form wf “Police Action” in Korea, Atom Bombs in 
Japan ard concentration camps and scorched earth and 
firing squads in Europe, while the monuments to 
Gandhiji are hypocritical white caps, the black market, 
commuralism, sectarianism, ' provincialism, arrogant 
imperialism and intolerance of language and “culture”, 
and feuds ard treachery within the ranks, and above all 
lack of reverence of man for man, and the forgetfulness 
of the fact that all men are created equal in the sight of 
God and have equal rights. 
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THE BANK RATE IN INDIA, 


By Pror. V. N. 


- Tuz decision of the Reserve Bank of India about 
raising the Bank rate from 3 per cent to 33 per cent 
with effect from the 15th November, 1851 was received 

Was a shock in the Money market of India. It will be 

“a historical event in the life history of the Reserve 
Bank of India. [Though not quite unexpected, it is 
really a remarkable action on the part of the Reserve 
Bank of India to remove the rust from the stationary 
and stagnant Bank rate which remained pegged at 

_ 38 per cent, since the 28th November, 1935.) The in- 
crease in the Bank rate in India cannot be considered 
to bė a novelty. In the recent past,.a number of coun- 
tries.in the Western world have endeavoured to com- 
bat ‘inflation monster’ which has attacked almost all 
.the nations with a terrible blow. The following are 
the names of a few countries where the Bank rate has 
been raised: 


rs Name Past Bank Present Bank 
À Rate Rate 
? 1. Belgium 34 per cent 33 per cent 

2. Canada 14 4 2 s 

3. Denmark 33o 5 i 

4, France 23 ly 4 h 

5. Finland 3 54 » 74 ” 

6. Netherlands 2k, 4 ” 

7. Sweden 20 3 ” 

8. United Kingdom 2 H 23 y 

9, United States of 

. + America yy ey 

10. West Germany 4 s 6 j 
: The change in the Bank rate in the United 
Kingdom and France is also notable. In the United 
Kingdom the Bank rate has remained almost un- 


changed since 1982. The Bank rate as it prevailed in 
France before 11th October, 1951 was 23 per cent from 
which it was raised to 3 per cent. No sooner had the 
Bank rate been raised by $ per cent by the Bank of 
England from the 7th November, 1951, the Bank of 
Trance decided in favour of raising the Bank rate once 
again from 3 per cent to 4 per cent within one month’s 
time. 

The Bank rate indicates somewhat different 
significance in India. The Bank rate is the minimum 


rate at which the central banks discount first class bills 


of “exchange and make advančes to the commercial 
banks on the approved securities. (Tn India, however, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the absence of an 
sorganinsed bill market, the Bank rate has truly been 
considered to be the rate at which accomodation is 
made available to the scheduled banks.JThe Bank rate 
‘or the discount rate as it is popularly known in some 
countries was a common principal weapon for credit 
control right from the times even before the World 
War I, during the cra of International Gold Standard. 
Since after the liquidation of the Gold Standard it 
receded to the background giving importance to other 
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weapons, viz, open market operations, moral persua- 
sion, direct action and rationing of credit, ete, The 
birth of the International Monetary Fund has once 
again added some importance to the effectiveness of 
the Bank rate. 

Dealing back with our own case in India, we have 
reasons to believe of the ineffectiveness and a dormant 
influence of the Bank rate over the credit structure in 
the country since the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank of India {The main reasons for its ineffectiveness 
were the lack of a close contact between the Reserve 
Bank and the Commercial banks and the indifference 
of the latter in respe | of earns tees 
financial ien ve must not, however, be lef, out 
to be mentioned that the effectiveness of the Bank 
rate depends to a considerable extent upon the extent - 
to which the scheduled banks depend upon the Reserve 
Bank. Moreover, the easy money conditions prevailing! 
in the country and the Imperial Bank of India rate 
were also obstacles to the influence of the Bank rate. 
The Imperial Bank of India who has been working in 
close association with the Reserve Bank of India as 
the latter’s agent, since the latter’s establishment, -has 
maintained the lending rate at a level of (lower than 
the Bank rate) 2f percent against Government 
Securities worth Rs. | § lakhs or over/and at 3 per cent 
for those worth less then Hs, 5 lakhs, During the last 
busy season the Imperial Bank of India could not 
face the heavy demand of loans and it had to raise 
the lending rate by 4 per cent. The increase in the_ 
lending rate of the Imperial Bank of India transferred 
the pressure on to the Reserve Bank. The hundi rate 
“of the Imperial Bank of India which after a fall from 
33 per cent to 3 per cent in November, 1985, rose to 
3% per cent in January, 1949, and prevailing at 4 per 
cent in 1951 together with an all-round increase in the 
lending rgtes, again gave an impetus to the Bank rate 
in India{ Consequently, with a view to contract credit 
expansion and curb the inflationary trend, the Reserve 
Bank of India finally resolved to raise the Bank rate 
hy 4 per cent. It was not a mutually consulted plan 
with the Bank of Wngland but it was a mere coinci- 
dence by chance that the increase in the Bank rate in 
India followed the increase of the Bank rate in 
England immediately) A statement has been issued by 
the Governor of the Reserve Bank of India conveying, 
the decision to-stop buying of the Government 
Securities (as the Reserve Bank has been usually 
incertain emergencies. The usual practice, adopted by 
the scheduled banks, was to sell the Government 
Setiirities to thé Reserve Bank of India in order to 
increase their Tetiding resources. The expansion of 
credit, though made through the Assistance of the 
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_ Reserve Bank of India, remained almost ER of the pt the change in the Bank rate on the insurance 
. latter's control. Thus while the advSnces made by gett busines of the country. He opines that the” already 
scheduled banks rose tremendously to about Rs. 583 (i invested funds especially in case of the old ‘established 
crores their -investment in Government Securities Insurance Companies mill undergo. a depreci kon ma 
declined heavily. The holding of the Government to a- fall in the value of- Goveinment Securities 
Securities with the Reserve Bank of India stood as (though the yield will become greater). As ‘far as the 


approximately Rs. 468 crores as on 16th November, amount of premium to be realised on the existing 
1951. - i ntracts as well as that on the new business contracts 


man 


The underlying idea which has caused- an increasé 
in the Bank rate is to bring about a cessation of the 
cheap money conditions which have been ruling in, the 
country for the Jast sixteen years and even more\@fhis 


3 aea E R aAA j 2 — 
increase in the Bank rate has been so designed as to 


(make the. bank credit dearer and to discourage the 
establishment of weak industrial -units) The general 
consequences of a dearer bank credit reflect wpon the 
gost of hokling goods and the amount of the deposit 
of the savings With the banks; ~~~ 

The immediate effect ofa change in the Bank rate 
was visible on the Indian Stock Exchanges, wherein the 
change was received as a stunning blow to. the opera- 

rettors. The change in the Bank rates in the United 
Kingdom and France. was enough to indicate the 
adoption of a similar action by ‘the Reserve Bank of 
India, but the speculators could not foresee the “haste 
“with which the decision was given. The greatest ‘effect 
y of the Bank rate in connestion with the Stock Ex- 
, change Securities can be judged’ from the changes in 
~ the: values of the 3 per cent Conversion Loan (1986. 
Jò and the 3 per cent 1070-75 Loan. The former which was 
issued in 1946 to replace the 384 per cent Non- 
i»terminable Loan stood at Rs. 92-11 on the 13th Nov- 
ember, 1951. For rst. time its price went down to 
F Re. 82-8 thereby increasing the yield-from 3:24 per cent 
W to 3.63 per cent, The latter one which stood at' 
Rs. 92-14 on the 13th November, 1951, slided down to 
Rs. 88-4 thereby increasing the yield from 3.44 per cent 
to 3.75 per cont, Other Government Papers also wit-' 
pessed a depreciation in value due to the announce- 
ment of the policy of the Reserve Bank of India to 
abstain from dealing In the Government. Paper. Not 
only the Government ‘Securities but others also 
suffered a fall in value like Tata industrials which 
were quoted at about Rs./60, lower, soon: after the 
declaration of an itercase in the Bank rate. 

The change in the Bank rate, according to, the 
economie principles, caused. an increase in the general 
lending rales of the banks in the country by % per cent, 
The Imperial Bank of India hunde rate immediately 
rose from 3 per cent to 3$ per cent and thereafter ” 
. to 4 per cent, while its rate for call loans to banks 
-against Government Securities for sums of over. Rs. 5 

lakhs underwent a meagre rise from 2% per cent to 3 
per cent. 

I fully endorse the views of Shree L. S. Vaidya- 
nathan, Manager of the . Oriental Government Life 

Assurance Company, Ltd. in connection with the effect 









to be made, it would. give benefit tothe InfSurance 
companies on account, ofa higher yield brought about 
in the Government Securities duc to-a fall in their 
màrket-valuej EEEE 
Despite the virtues contained in the Bank rate 
there is no dearth of criticism against it” There has 


been vehement criticism that an increase i rate 


would bring about an increase in the cost_of produc- 
tion to the industries through an increase- in the. rate 


of lending by other banks in the country. It has been 


ranar aan Eman 


further pointed out that the high rates prevailing in 
the market will assist the ‘Shylock’ of thé“ Moncy 
market to increase the ending THEE, thereby making. 
agricultural ‘finance more expensive and, uldimately it € 
iaa e pee aerate Ot UR adi a pearance SENSEO E 
will lead to an increase in the cost of production of 
goods. It can safely be said in this connection that 
although the increase in the rate of interest influences 
the cost of production, changes in it, as it bears a 
nominal proportion to the. entire cost, would not-- 
materially affect the production, It would, on the other 
and, reduce the speculative demand and would lower 
the price level by making the holding ef goods dearer. 
Those who want’ to accuse the Reserve Bank for 
having brought about a sudden fall in. the gilt-edged 
market thereby shaking confidence in. it, should be 
convineed that the Reserve Bank has not totally | 
abandoned to deal in them, hence there is no question 
of a show-down to the prestige of the. Government) 
The Governor of the Reserve Bank of India stated in 
a niceting of the representatives of several scheduled 
banks in Calcutta on the 19th November, 1951: 
_ “The Reserve Bank was responsible for the 
maintenance of the financial credit of the Govern- 
ment of India; and, if the cireumstances justified, 
they would, of course, take appropriate measures 
to’ maintain the Government’t credit. The time and 
stage at which such measures might be necessary 
would, however, be determined by the Reserve 
- Bank in the light of developments in the Money 
market, which they were carefully watching.” 3 
It was however not very wise on the part of the. 
Reserve Bank of India to declare its decision in suchy 
a way regarding dealings in the Government Securities ` 
as it has led to great bearish sentiment in the market. 
However, this change in the Bank rate would bring | 
about cherished results. It is yet to be seen as to how: 
much it will affect the conditions. The- future is preg- 
nant with possibilities and we may hope for favour: 
able disinflationary economic conditions in the 
country. reo ee mee nga : 
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THE MECHANISM OF HEREDITY 


By MRIDULA DUTT 


Wuen’ Leeuwenhoek and Robert Hooke and the brothers 
Jantzen fell in with the newest craze of making optical 
lenses and peering through them at the world around 
them they filled ecstatic paragraphs on the marvellous| 
order in a bee’s wing, in. the eye of a fly, and in the 
circulation of (blood in the toad’s tail. The wondrous 
wacery of tissues in a plant section held them in thrall 
and for a long time its cell inclusions were unaesthetic 
hindrances to be put up with in one’s rapturous contem- 
plation of the subtle and precise hand of the Infinite. 
Two centuries later the- nucleus, a small grey mass in 
the less dense jelly of the cytoplasm has come into itsi 
own and has rapidly undergone many vicissitudes of 
fame and disgrace’ It has been called the brain of the 
cell, the bearer of heredity, subsequently shorn of much 
of its glory, it has had its separate functions taken 
apart, doubted, some of them restored, while some have 
been relegated to other structures in the cytoplasm. 
As a strange finale, a particular view as io the exact 
‘ole of the nucleus in heredity has become tangled up 
with the political ideology of a nation, -and the well- 
being of a scientist may depend on the specific functions 
he is willing to assign to the nucleus. 

As in everything else the life hisory in a aponle 
follows a cycle and it is difficult to put one’s finger on 
where anything may be said to begin. Thus the prob- 
lem as to which comes before, the egg or the. chicken, 
has not been solved to this day. In the pursuit of the 
why and wherefore in Heredity, or the principle that 
like begets like, this problem is simplified in that it is 
known that the male contributes the knob or head of 
a single sperm towards the creation of a new individual 
and this knob is simply or mainly the nucleus. The 
nucleus must then in its tiny frame carry all the aptitudes 
that will tend to make a son the “spittin image of his 
father.” The cytoplasm in the female and perhaps races 
of that of the male also contribute their quota, but 
hey are never the necessary and vital characters without 
which an individual cannot exist. Thus one nucleus, 
a microscopic drop of protein jelly, may be said to be 
one individual in capsule form. The individual it will 
simulate into being will be. considerably modifed by 
its environment. This is seen in a pair of monozygotic 
twins, sharing the same nucleur material, who grow 
up away from each other. They may share ‘many traits, 
such as a taste for music. and a dislike for cheese, but 
one twin may smoke while the other does not, and this 
habit can directly be put down as due to environment. 

A son will resemble his parents to a certain extent 
and may differ from them in respect of others. Often, 


quite unexpected chardcters will crop up in a sibling. 


` 


Even when considered against a foundation of Mendelian 
law and the cytology of chromosomes, it is largely a 
matter of chance which form the offspring will take 
depending on its genic exchanges before chromosome 
division, and the breeder can but cross his fingers and 
hope for the best. “This uncertainty is exemplified in 
the familiar ‘story of the Beautiful Lady who once said 
to Bernard Shaw, “If we married. we should have 
wonderful children with your brains add my looks;” 


whereupon Shaw with his customary gallantry, replied, ` 


“And what if they have my looks and your brains.”. 

Mendel’s clear and specific laws were derived out 
of the’ chaos of this variation, Working on a simple 
clear well-thought-out and far-reaching experiment 
covering four generations of inheritance he was able 
to coax out from a wealth of detail the working principle 
behind the distribution ‘of each pair of segregating 
allelomorphs. His ratios were later correlated to the 
exact number of combinations found between the |, two 
types of four gametes produced by each parent during 
sexual reproduction. His laws correspond with the 
behaviour of the chromosome system~—the biological 
basis of distribution of character, and any variation from 
the original ratio can be, traced to the modifications of 
genes which obtain in the chromosome complex in 
question. When two strains of Red añd White flowers 
when crossed give approximately 15 Reds to 1 White 
in the third generation, or 9 Reds to 6 Pinks to 1 White 
or two Whites crossed give 1 Red in every sixteen, the 
breeder can infer the genotypes involved and plan 
his future- crosses accordingly. Mendel’s law. has stood 
the test of Time arid of Scientists because it is 
a statement of observed fact, while only a fraction of 
Galton’s law or the voluminous theories of Weismann, 
Darwin or Lamarck find acceptance and even those not 
on the grounds offered by their sponsors. They have, 


however, served to direct men’s minids to what is now the’ 


science of Genetics, and but for them Mendel might never 
have. been. l : 

Mendel’s character determinants are now identified 
as the genes borné along chromosomes, and they are 
both found to share the following traits in common, 
exemplified inj the following casts. The daughter of an 
Anglo-Indian. mother and an Indian father; both with 
dark eyes, is born with eyes blue like her maternal 
grandmother. In the case of Jews who were a mixture of 
Amorite, Hittite and Philistine strains at the time of 
the return to the Promised Land, and who also picked 
up Arab’ blood on the way, the Hittite nose has prevailed 
over all other types and is the most characteristic feature 
of a Jew anywhere in the world. The Hittite nose has 


simply | 


~ 
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also prevailed ir. crosses with Greeks possessing classical 
features. , The gene thus remains quite unchanged both 
in the dominant and recessive stale. Each gene retains 
its own character in spite of all admixture with foreign 
protoplasm, and the recessive has been known to emerge 
unhurt and smiling after 350 generations of suppression, 
when restored to its homozygous state in Drosophile, In 
the life history of an individual the gene retains itd 
essential nature through all changes of growth, develop- 
ment. chromosome balance and modes of reproduction 
“unless of course it mutates, and then it is no longer 
the same gene but a new unit in inheritance. 

Observation of the constancy of the gene in action 
and reproduction through several cell generations ag 
also the continuity it maintains in the life cycle of an 
individual from daughter cell to mature cell to daughter 
cell again, brings home the tremendous fact that it must 
have thus been continuously kept on the move through 
an unbroken series of cell generations, reaching down 
through time right back to the momentous occasioni 
when Life on this Earth breathed its first: The basic 
unchanged genes are therefore as old as the hills, if not 
older., . 

Higher forms of life have acquired new characters ag 
they have gradually. cvolved from their ancestors. This 
change, however, must not be measured in terms of our 
human span of life. A mural of the Saffron Crocud 
painted in Mexico 3000 years ago shows ° precisely the 
same characters as those of its descendants of the 20th 
century. Yet that Crocus had already evolved to its 
particular form from the primaeval slime. Date palms 
have not mutated a great deal since the time of the 
Pharaohs, yet thé* number of cell generations they Mave 
passed through must be legion. Small mutations are 
constantly occurring, but they have to happen in the 
germinal line in order to be passed on. Certain 
mutations .are found to occur again and. again in 
populations under observation, e.g., mutations of red 
eye in- Drosophila and the change from red to white 
grain in wheat. This mutation within a gene is not 
random and takes place within certain limits. Thus red 
eye never mutates to gréen, a colour common in insects. 
Once a gene mutates it becomes stable in inheritance. 
Mutants are usually‘ recessive and usually ` harm- 
ful. It may be as Morgan points out that the useful 
mutations escape our eye, Wild populations are usually 
so balanced that any change is probably for the worse. 
Man has tried his hand at mutation, and temperature 


treatements and radiations are found to give the 
desired results, but the organism so treated usually 
survives in an undermined state of health. Artificial 


mutations are in the nature of hits in the dark as there 
is no knowing what character will be affected and how. 
A gene mutates as a result of interaction with the 
environment, and the environment does not affect, all 
genes at a time nor even both alleles together. Mutation, 
is thus quite unpredictable and hardly ever adaptative. 
Many mutations are known which are lethal and are 


-gaining from complexity to further complexity, 
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prevented from killing the organism by simply being 
under the firm thumb of a beneficial dominant. There re 
is also the consideration that in highly specialized ^ 
social groups the preservation of all types has an’ ethical 
significance and man. tends less to keep his stock pure 
by putting the tubercular or the Jeprous man out in m 
the wilderness to perish. What is to the savage deg 
physically weak type may have more value to the group 
as a whole than the average. Thus Shelley and Handel, 
Pope and Swift, Lamb and de Maupassant, Van Gogh and 
Elizabeth Browning could hardly have been fit types in the 
Darwinian sense, 


Radiations issuing from the earth’s crust can cause 
mutation at a slow rate. The first case of the harmful 
effects of artificial atomic fission is now known. A 
Japanese school girl has been found to have developed 
cataract in her eye, four years after the blast. The 
poison is acting slowly and cases of mutation in human 
inheritance are not yet known. Carrying further thig 
idea of mutations in humans as a result of radio-active 
weapons used in warfare, Aldous Huxley has conjured” 
up a nightmare world in which monstrous babies cons¢. 
tantly crop up and the more monstrous ones are 
massacred in a public ceremony. Abnormalities such ‘as 
seven or eight fingers or even fingers on the chest are 
politely ignored as the usual thing. 


The genes are borne in linear sequences in the 
chromosomes, which protect them from direct exposure 
to the cytoplasm by embedding them in a matrix and 
providing protective caps at the end. The centromere, 
a differentiated body in the chromosome, regulates the 
movements of chromosomes duting pairing and division 
as the nuclets is then in a disintegrated state. The 
gene chains cannot remain exposed in the cytoplasm, *® 
and if a chain gets broken it seeks to be joined linearly 
to another chain, and if it cannot it curls up and 
disintegrates, If such a chain possesses a piece of the 
centromere, it can go through division and persist as a 
separate chromosome in the complex. Translocations, 
inversions, and loss of or addition of parts are constant 
occurrence in hybrid’ protoplasm. 


Life utilizes two substances to -give expression to 
itself and maintain its continuity. These are proteins 
and nucleic acids together forming the stuff which has 
conjured up movement out of the inanimate, and 
has at 
last created the mind of man,—the highest point as yet 
reached in evolution. Proteins sufficiently complex se 
elsewhere found able to maintain themselves as autono- 
mous systems such as found in viruses. The chromo- 
some string is built up of fibrous protein, of two degrees 
of complexity Eu,—and  heterocromatin, and in these 
the genes reside. Certain localized sites of basic protein! 
dotted along the string synthesize dexoxyribose nucleioy 
acid: from. the ribose nucleic acid of the cytoplasm. 
These sites become more and more visible as division 
approaches, the chromosome coils at the same time, 
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THE MECHANISM OF HEREDITY 


and by middivision is a dense. spiral bundle of nucleic 
acid, not breakable even by ionizing particles. 

During cell growth and diffenentiation the genes act 
rather like enzymes, by speeding up processes without 
being used up themselves. The dormant egg is roused 
to resume growth and differentiation when the new 
chromosomes from the male cell come in, and the gene 
quota is sufficient unto launching yet another individual 
out on the voyage of Life. The cytoplasm of the egg is 
already zonated and differentiated and institutes a series 
of interactior’s on certain genes which then form products 
to regulate the cytoplasm, and these in turn react back 
on the genes, The cytoplasm starts the cycle moving 
towards the differentiation of parts by first being 
differentiated itself, but its own differentiation had 
probably been arranged by the nucleus of the egg 
mother cell. Thus it is that although all genes are pre- 
sent in every part of the cell, sometimes in duplicate 
or triplicate in parts of the same organism, yet their 
effects are differential in different parts according to the 
hormones and enzymes released by them in each direction 
at the embryonic stage, which has shaped future develop- 
ment. { ‘ 

Each gene gives rise to another during the growth 
of a new chromosome and as a gene molecule is too 
complex to split into two and yet retain its essential 
structure it is probable that each molecule promotes the 
growth of a like particle outside of itself. The genes are, 

owever, not identical with the particles. k 


The process of mutation cannot satisfactorily account 
for the growth of new characters nor of adaptative addi- 
tions or changes. Darlington and Mather have worked 
out a system in which new characters may be realized, 
not as sudden acquisitions, but through a process of 
gradual accumulation and incorporation into the germinal 
line. The beginnings of a new character such as a larger 
and more highly coloured standard in a pappilionaceous 
-flower, first occurs in the simple unspecific plasmagenes, 
of the cytoplasm‘which may even be left out of inheritance 
without injury. -The next stage occurs in the more 
specifie heterochromatin genes whose effects are not sharp’ 
and distinctive, but graded and quantitative, Lastly, it is 
incorporated as a complex heritable element of euchro- 
matin, showing visible “factors” in test crosses. The 
usual belief is that euchromatin degenerates to heterochro- 
matin and the latter is inert. Wright’s system of gene 
activity assumes that nuclear genes migrate to cytoplasm 
to form plasmagenes. Darlington’s system provides for 
a gradual building up of stable characters which is not 
unlike in concept to Darwin’s pangenesis. 


r 


A gene when present may differ in its expressivity 


in as to whether it is heterozygous or homozygous, dominant’ 


or recessive, one of a number of allelomorphs or whether 
simply of low penetrance, even in the homozygous 
state. Nearby genes also influence each others 
expression, and the diffuse action of polygenes, which 
Darlington identifies with heterochromatin, is quite 
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characteristic. They, as also certain other well-known 
genes, show position effect to a marked degree. 


In the drama of nuclear division which provides the 
key to the nature of inheritance, the strings of genesi 
known as chromosomes act as units. Genes are borne 
in a fixed sequence and this sequence is very important 
for the process of division to be smooth and exact, 
Changes in gene order have their repercussions on the 
offspring who may lack in or have more of certain 
characters and will thus be unbalanced. If sequencces 
are similarly changed in both homologues ro harmful 
effect is seen and division runs its course without 
incident. Some chromosomes do not allow their partd 
to break away and join up with another, all characters 
are closely linked in inheritance, and the whole chromo- 
some acts as a super gene. Increase of cell number is 
effected by the cytoplasm cleaving into two and the 
longitudinal halves of chromosome migrating to each of 
the daughter cells. Each cell is exactly like its prede- 
cessor. In meiosis, the diversion specialized for sexually 
reproducing organisms, distribution of nuclear material 
takes quite a different direction, 


Each organism here is composed of two similar 
sets of chromosomes, all of which have attained a perfect 
balance and harmony with each other. Partial Joss or 
addition to genomes is found to throw development out 


of gear. Addition of another pair of complete sets 
does not, however, disturb the balance and indeed the 
organism shows an improved though certainly not 


changed plenotype, as undesirable recessives are all the 
more effectively gagged. Balance in division is thus 
essentially between two allelomorphs and the various 
movements of division are based on attraction and 
repulsion between a pair. Triploids or very dissimilar 
chromosome sets cannot survive the rigorous test of 
meiotic division, and many useful plan hybrids have 
to be propagated vegetatively, Meiosis not only entails 
halving of the chromosome number and precise distri- 
bution of the genes, so that the new cells do not Jack 
in any but it also provides for the exchange of allelo- 
morphs between the two genomes, thereby shuffling the 
genic material to some extent each time and ensuring 
yarjation, The number of possible variations at each 
division corresponds to Mendel’s laws. Meiosis runs 
its course by first staging an attraction of homologues 
resulting in gene specific pairing, then in breakage at 
corresponding loci in paired homologues and rejoining 
of broken ends in such a manner that each string joins up} 
with its homologue. Then there is repulsion which 
spaces out the chromosomes, or their split halves the 
chromatids. The next phase of attraction is of the organized 
nuclear sap called the spindle body, for the centromeres, 
The centromeres drag down the chromatid arms to the 
equator of the spindle and then neatly arrange them- 
selves along it, homologues facing each other. Then 
there is either further repulsion between the homologues 
or attraction of the centromeres for the spindle poles, or 
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both, and homologues separate to the poles. The next 
division is mitotic during which the centromere splits and 
the paired chromatids are dragged away in opposite 
directions tọ be included in, the two new cells. Four such 
cells or gametes are formed at each meiosis and each of 
two of such pairs differ in character from their parents 
and from each other. i 

Tt is not clear what forces regulate the flow of such a 
precise and by no means simple sequence of movements, 
and electricity, hydrodynamics, diffusion, and tactoid 


growth and hydration have been offered as explanations. : 


This most delicate of all vital phenomena, the exact 
splitting up of germinal material, nevertheless follows ‘the 
everyday laws of physics and chemistry. 

The quantitative division of the.-cytoplasm in con- 
trast to the qualitative one of the chromosomes serves 
to emphasize the difference between the two kinds of 
genes. Any number of plasmagenes may be included in 
a daughter cell. All plasmagenes are in a sense homo- 
logues and one more or less in the genome does not 
upset balance as in the case of the nuclear genes. 


The importance of chromosome balance can he 
realized in the beautifully simple mechanism there 
exists for the determination of sex, though it is not in 
the Mendelian sense a heritable character. The whole 
of the sex chromosome with its linked characters, acts 
as a unit in inheritance, and the chromosome may in! 
this sense be taken as a super gene. There.is no single 
gene for sex, the start of differentiation toward maleness 
or femaleness depending on the balance established at 
fertilization between thé sex chromosomes, and the rest 
of the chromosomes termed autosomes. Insects 


and animals and mani have two similar sex chromosomes - 


in the female and a dissimilar pair in males, one of 
them being similar to the ones in the female. The 
complex is expressed as 2AXX for female and 2AXY 
for male. Each of the gametes gets one of the sex 
chromosomes and their recombinations give male or 
female offspring. The Y is very small and heterochro- 
matic and may sometimes be absent, when the sex 
mechanism is accordingly the XO type. An X gametes| 
if fertilized by an X sperm gives rise to a female, if by 
Y to a male. If the X is lost from the egg and it is 
fertilized by an X sperm, the individual which should 
have been a female is an XO male. If both X’s are 
present and a Y is added, it results in an XXY female. 
A 8AXXX female is not a better female by virtue of 
its. extra ‘chromosome. Jt is a weaker individual owing 
to balance not being maintained. XXXX4A females and 
XXYY4A males are perfectly balanced and healthy, as 
expected. In the insects the sex chromosome directly 
influences the growth of sex organs. If an ovary is trans- 
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planted to a male both sex organs grow in perfect harmony. 
In birds and higher forms however sex chromosomes 
institute the secretion of hormones which regulate the 
gtowth of organs. Castrated cocks or spayed hens lose 
all. colouring and beauty, feathers, wattles and spurs and 
become poor listless individuals. Such hens: may eveni 
develop functional testes and male feathering. The 
addition of sex hormones helps to- restore the original 
feathers. This indirect process explains the apparently 
confradictory phenomena that in a cock with a male sex 
complex, his sex characters should be absent. 

The process: of meiotic division finds an individual 
at the weakest and most unprotected part of its- life 
history and it is consequently tucked away in the inner 
recesses of the ‘organism in a comfortably moist and 
warm atmosphere. Life seems essentially a process of 
going on and on against the destructive forces of time 
and tide, against the environment and against other forma 
of life.. As it goes along it picks up many experiencés, 
and has somehow found a way to incorporate these into. 
a single body, part of which it passes on to its offspring 
in digest form. The offspring plant of today can auto- 
matically safeguard itself against. the various phenomena 
it must encounter in life—cold, drought, rain, a blazing 
sun, bacilli, and other forms of life which may look on 
it as a meal. It can also utilize the good salts and water 
of the earth arid the eleménts of the air around’ it. The 
behaviour of the protoplasm towards each of these pheno- 
mena has been determined by centuries of experience” 
This it passes on to the next link in the chain of life, 
through one single body, the nucleus. Bernal has specu- 
lated that the complex protein molecules of living matter 
have been built up by the elements being accidentally 
incorporated in a particle of clay, the intricacies of 


whose layered structure can speed up chemical processes. 


Since then these protein granules have been carrying 
along without a break. The development of the sexual 


method of inheritance has helped this amalgamation of ` 


experience to be aided by the building up of one indivi- 
dual out of the parts and” parcels of two. Thus various 
lines of experience from,two corners of the world can 
meet and invest their portions in one single individual.* 
The wonder of the process is that it is carried out right 
under the nose of rigid natural laws of inanimate subs- 
tances and it violates none of them. 

Inheritance is thus all the time being es upon, 
The end of the drama is not yet. 





i 


* The constant shuffling of dominante and recessives` sometimes 
come up in rare combinations which may show a desired development 


in a very marked degree, and the type can subsequently be preserved. 


Lethal or too harmful combinations are automatically eliminated. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE BELAVA GRANT OF BHOJAVARMAN, 


By ASOKE 


Ir is admitted that the Varmans play a prominent: 
part in re-building and re-shaping of the history of 
Bengal after the extinction of the Palas. Of all the 
inscriptions of ‘the Varmans so far available to us, 
much importance is given to the Belava Copper-plate 
grant of Bhajavarman. It not only deals with the 
heroic achievements of the various Varman kings, 
especially that of Vajravarma, Jatavarma, Samalavarma 
and Bhojavarma but gives a mythological and 
historical list of genealogy, and by mentioning the 
contemporary kings or rulers of other dynasties, it 
helps much in checking up the list by the actual date 
of those contemporary rulers, known to us. 

Different opinions have been given by manifold 
scholars regarding verses ten, eleven and twelve of this 
inscription; still there is enough scope of discussion 
and invention in those verses. T ae 

Perhaps the latest and now-a-days accepted theory 
regarding this knotiy point is upheld by Prof. N. G. 
Mazumdar in the Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III. His 
opinion does not tally with R. D. Banerjee and N. N. 
Basu or with Dr. R. G. Basak. 

In verse 11, he takes Trailokyasundari as the 
daughter of Samalavarman through his wife Malavya~ 
devi. The verse 12 mentions that Samalavarman had 
other wives besides Malavyadevi (tasyasidagramahisi). 
One of them, whose name does not occur in’ the 
inscription may be the mother of Udayi. f 

It means then, that Udayi was the brother of 
Bhojavarma and most probably, as the name is 
mentioned before Bhojavarma, Udayi was the elder 
brother of Bhojavarma. First of all, there is sufficient 
doubt in the theory that Udayi belonged to the 
Varman dynasty for his name did not end in Varma, 

/ Taking Udayi as shorter form of Udayivarma for 
argument’s sake, it is hardly possible to give explana- 
tion as to why instead of the elder brother, the 
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younger brother occupied the throne? Why the poet 
is silent about Udayi? 

Moreover, in the verse eleven, we have Malavya- 
devyasit and according to Prof. Mazumdar, it is a 
case of Saptami-tat-purusa Samasa. (Malavadevyam- 
asit). But the Sanskrit grammarians do not allow such 
type of Samasa. It is obvious that it is not a case of 
Samasa. , 

Hence taking all these circumstances into consi- 
deration we see that Prof. Mazumdar’s theory does 
not hold good. 

The theory that Udayi means an epithet and not 
a name and it refers to Bhojavarma, falls to the 
ground as why Bhojavarma should be mentioned 
before? He should have been spoken of in its proper 
place, after Samalavarmadeva. 

No question can arise if we construct these sen- 
tences as Tasya Jagadvijayamallasya sunurabhut Udayi, 
and Tasya (Jagadvijayamallasya) Kanya asit Malava- 
devi. It means that Jagadvijayamalla (there is no 
necessity in connecting him with Jagaddeva, the son 
of Udayaditya, the Paramara King as is done by M. 
M. Sastri and D. C. Ganguly; for Prof. Mazumdar 
aptly shows that Jagaddeva and Jagadvijayamalla are 
two names) had a son named Udayi who was very 
powerful and he had a daughter also named Malavya- 
devi who was the beauty incarnate of the three worlds 
and whom he gave in marriage with Samalavarmadeva. 

Thus by reconsidering and re-arranging the view 
of Prof. R. D. Banerjee, we can reach a safe 
conclusion, 

If it is argued, in course of mentioning the 
genealogy of the Varman dynasty how can the 
poet narrate the story of brother-in-law of Samala- 
varma, it may be said in reply that th many inscrip- 
tions we find such examples, 
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SWEDISH CULTURAL PARTY’S VISIT TO INDIA BY BUS 


In a communication in Swedish addressed to the 
distinguished Indian Linguist and Journalist, MP. P. K. 
Banerjee, N.K.I. (Sweden),—the Editor of the most 
widely circulated Swedish daily Dagens Nyheter, Mr. 
Ake Fredriksson, has informed that he with his party 
consisting of an Artist, a Photographer, a Doctor and 
a few University students will shortly be coming out 
from Sweden (Stockholm) on a study trip to India, and 
Pakistan via Middle Eastern countries in a specially 
_ equipped self-contained bus containing eight sleeping 

berths, a kitchen and a little surgical chamber so that 

the members of the cultural mission won’t be required 


to put up at any Hotel during their long tour. Mr. 
Fredriksson has specially invited Mr. Banerjee to join 
them in their tour. During their stay in India lasting 
for about 8 months the party will visit places of 
interest and establish cultural contacts with leaders of 
thought and culture and students’ organisations in this 
country. Mr. Fredriksson has acknowledged with 
thanks all the assistance and advice he has received 
regarding the trip to India from His Excellency 
Manilal J. Desai, India’s Ambassador in Sweden, On 
their way back to Sweden they would (like to) pass 
through Afghanistan. 
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ENGLISH _ 
GANDHIAN ETHICS: By Benoy Gopal Ray. 


Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 1950. 
Pp. xii + 70. Price Re, I, 
Shri Benoy Gopal Ray has tried to examine 


Gandhiji’s ideas from the critical standpoint of @ 
philosopher. He has come to the conclusion that 
Gandhiji reached the greatest heights in the ethical 
plane, but both philosophy and spirituality remained 
beyond his immediate concern. He was a 
‘aspirant, and not a ‘perfect? man in the spiritual 
sense. On the basis of his moral stand, Gandhiji built 
up a new technique of collective action. His bias in 
favour of non-violence showéd that he had not 
reached the condition from which ‘violence’ and ‘non- 
violence’ can be taken as equals. ae 

Readers will be grateful to Prof. Ray for his 
critical, though slightly academic, essay; and it is 
hoped that this will further stimulate other scholars 
to study Gandhiji much more systematically than is 
usually done. 


The reviewer, however, feels that a few minor in- 
accuracies have crept in here and there, and these 
might be profitably corrected in any future edition of 
the book. Thus, on p. 48, it is said that Champaran 
was, Gandhiji’s first, experiment in mass Satyagraha in 
India, This is not. quite correct; because the only dis- 
obedience undertaken on that occasion was by 
Gandhiji himself; the rest was purely an exercise m 
constitutional redress of a long-standing grievance. 

It is again said that Gandhiji suspended his move- 
ments when violence crept into it. It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that Gandhiji was not afraid 
of violence from the masses, as such; he could indeed 


take very great risk as in 1942, But he did suspend. 


movements when he felt that the violence was also 
being sponsored by the organization through which he 
was operating. Then he cried halt, and tried to set his 
own house in order. 


SEVEN MONTHS WITH MAHATMA GANDHI: 
By Krishnadas. Abridged and edited by Richard B. 
Gregg. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 1951. 
Pp. wit 4-272. Price Rs. 4. : À, 

The original book by Krishnadas was published 
many years ago. Then it deservedly became very 
popular because ‘it contained an inside story of the 
Non-co-operation Movement of 1921-22. Mr. Gregg 
has reduced the book into its present shape by 
eliminating chapters and sections which have lost 
some part of their interest at the present time. All 
that was of permanent value has, however, been re- 
tained. In its present form, the book will be welcomed 
by all readers of Gandhian literature. 

: - Nisa, Kumar Bose 


- 


great - 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


_ ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE VIJAYNAGAR 
EMPIRE: By T. V. Mahalingam. University of 
Madras. 1951. Pp. 224. Price Rs. 8. 


It was almost half a century ago that Robert 
Sewell, a member of the Madras Civil Service, pub- 
lished the first historical sketch of Vijayanagar under 
the title Vijaynagar: The History of a Forgotten 
Empire. Since then the accumulation of material, both 
literary afd archaeological, has been so great as to 
permit a detailed account of the great Hindu Empire 
of the Middle Ages in its various aspects. In the 
present woyk (which is a Madras University prize 
thesis) the author, who is the Indian History Reader 
in the University, has attempted a detailéd survey of 
the economic life and conditions in the Empire, supple- 
menting his earlier publication, Administration and 
Social Life under Vijaynagar (1940). The work consists 
of six chapters bearing the titles 
the People,” “Agriculture and Land Tenures,” “Indus- 
tries,” “Trade and Commerce,” “Taxation, Currency 
and Measures,” and lastly, “The State and Economic 
Well-being.” The author has made an exhaustive study 
of all available material and the result is a well- 
documented, well-arranged and well-written work which 
does credit to his learning and critical acumen, The 
author’s style is lucid and clear throughout. 


While the merits of this work are undoubted, we. 


may be permitted to offer a few criticisms. In his 
Preface (p. 1) he states (it is not known on what 
authority) that the Vijaynagar Empire for a time 
included a part of Burma. On pages 8-10 he rightly 
rejects Moreland’s estimate of the total population of 
the Empire based on comparison of its admitted 
military strength with that of France and Germany 
before 1914 in ratio to the known populations of the 
two latter states. But his argument is weak and un- 
convincing. In fact, he misses the essential point vitiat- 
ing the parallel with pre-war France and Germany, 
viz, that Vijaynagar had no exclusive citizen-army, 
On pp. 82-88, while discussing the highly important 
questioa of proprietorship of the soil, he quotes the 
valuable testimony of Madhava (Nyayamala-vistara, 
p. 358). But he ignores the fact that Madhava’s 
opinion which occurs in course of discussion of a text 
(vi. 7.2) of Jaimini’s Mimansa-sutras (and not of 
Jaimiiya Nyayamala, as the author thinks) strictly 
follows the long commentorial tradition from Sabara- 
svamin (c. 5th century A.D.) down to Khandadeva 
(17th century) and later times. On pp. 180 and 136, 
the author uses the opprobious term (‘native’) which 
was discarded even by the British in the last phase 
of their rule over this country. The author’s biblio- 
graphy is exhaustive so far as it goes. But unhappily 
it makes no mention of the date of publication of the 


A 
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works cori¢erned, while the division under three heads, 
viz, (i) contemporary sources (including, strangely 
enough, such works as Sir Thomas Mimro’s Selections 
from His Minutes and .Taylor’s ! 
MSS), (ii) ‘published works, and (iii) journals, is 


open to serious criticism from the point of view of 


terminology. We may lastly point out that the author 
should have added to his single map of ‘ports and 
towns (sic) of Vijayanagar’ a few others illustrating 
(as far as possible) the extent of its foreign trade and 
its chief trade-routes. : : 

i ’ U. N. Guosmar * 


VEDANTA. FOR THE. WESTERN WORLD: By 
Christopher Isherwood and others, Published by George 
Allen and Unwin. Lid, Pp. 452. Price 16s, net, 


At a time when the world is almost wholly in- 


fected with doubt, distrust and hatred, and conflict of. 


various cultures and ideologies, there is need for the 


` propagation of a system of thought and. culture which 


can remove all these barriers that separate man from 
man or man from the rest of creation, Such a system 
is the Vedanta Philosophy of India. Although India 
is the land of its origin, it is a philosophy. for all times 


-and climes. For it, Reality is one, universal, formless 


and infinite Being or Existence which. is- the same as 
pure consciousness and bliss. Although formless it is 
Manifested in all forms of existence and although 
infinite it is revealed in all finite beings. Such is the 


. inscrutable creative énergy of reality, its indescribable 


-ræ 


power of Maya. Every thing and being of -the universe - 
is, therefore, a form or mahifestation of Reality: which - 


is given such different names as Brahman, God, Self, 
Life, ete, indifferent systems of philosophy and reli- 
ion. Manas the manifestation of God is essentially 
ivine, although in his ignorance he forgets his real 
nature and thinks of himself ‘as limited, imperfect and 
sinful. The aim of man’s life is the realisation of God 
within him and within everything. Such realisation is 
to come by way of self-control, moral purification, 
philosophical contemplation and yaugic 
When a man realises God or Brahman, he sees the 
same Reality present everywhere in the universe and 
finds ‘his own self in all other selves and all other 
selves in his self. He feels the pulsation of one 
universal life in all beings from the creator to the 
creeper. With this he becomes free from the sway of 
the ordinary passions and impulses of life, from greed 
and lust for pleasures of sense, and from ill-feeling 
and ill-will towards other beings. It is he who passeth 
from darkness to light, from death to life, and from 
untruth to truth. In other words, such a man ‘attains 
freedom from all bondage, equanimity in all conditions, 
amity towards all beings, and perfect peace and bliss 
born of God-realisation and self-possession, Since 
Reality manifests itself in different ways- and forms 
in all things of the universe we are to say that 
different systems of philosophy and religion are but 
revelations of the same Reality relatively to , the 
different intellectual capacities and cultural attain- 
ments of different groups of individuals: There is, 
therefore, art essential unity among all religions of the 
world, and it is sheer folly and conceited purblindness 
for the followers of one religion to stigmatise al] other 
religions as irreligion and condemn their followers as 
infidels and unbelievers. : 

In the book under review the different aspècts of 
Vedantic thought and culture have been explained 
and examined in turn by a group of eminent scholars 
from East and West. It is a collection of essays and 


poems, each of which represents Vedantic thought in - 


some form or other. Some of them bear on the main 
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principles and propositions ôn which Vedanta philo- 
sophy is based, some on ‘the methods of Vedantic 


“knowledge, while others either relate to the implica- 


tions and applications of Vedanta to practical life and 
its problems or describe some illustrious lives illus- 
trative of Vedantic realisation. The Introduction by 
the editor, Christopher Isherwood, is very valuable 
for its sympathetic and authentic exposition of the 
‘main principles of Vedanta philosophy and the account 


-of the life of Sri Ramakrishta as the living embodi- 
‘ment of Vedantic thought ‘and culture. The book is a 


valuable contribution. .to Vedanta literature which, 
although intended for the West, should be widely read 
in the East. The more the- modern mind is imbued 
with Vedantic thought the better for the future of 
mankind, f 
ai, 5. C. CHATTERJEE 

VEDANT PHILOSOPHY: By F. Max Muller. 
Susil Gupta (India) Lid, Calcutta. Pp. 109. Price not 
mentioned. 


Our hearty thanks go to the publishers for bring- 


. Ing out cheap and handy reprints of famous books on 


ancient Indian Philosophy and Culture which have 
long been out of print. This is one of them. Prof. 
Max Muller’s treatises on the six philosophical systems 


‘are classics by themselves, Three of his popular lectureg 


on Vedant Philosophy delivered at the Royal Institute, 
London, in March 1894, are here reproduced, ‘hey 
will remind us once again of the lifelong labour of 
Max Muller to unearth India’s brilliant past lost to 
Indians themselves. We await with interest the other 
volumes to follow. i B 


= ~~ 
THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE: By Sister Nivedita. 
With an Introduction by Rabindranath ‘Tagore. 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. 
Pp. vii + 824. Price Rs. 3-8 and de Luxe Rs. 6. 


The first edition of the book was published abroad 
in May 1904. Four subsequent editions, from August 
1904 to July 1918, were all exhausted, and the book. 
has been long out of print. Hence our hearty congra- 
tulations for the publishers bringing out this first 
Indian edition and removing a long-felt want. . 

. In his Introduction, Poet Rabindranath writes: 
“What you feel as the truth of a people, hag its 
numberless contradictions, just as the single fact of 
the roundness of the earth is contradicted: by the 
innumerable facts of its hills and hollows, Facts can 
easily be arranged and heaped up into loads of. 


- contradiction; yet men having faith in the reality of 


ideals hold firmly that the vision of truth does not 
depend upon its dimension, but upon its vitality, And 
Sister Nivedita has uttered the vital truths about 


Indian life” The perusal of the book at once brings 


to the reader’s mind the justness of what the Poet has 
said by way of appreciation as well as criticism of its 
contents. i 

In different chapters, sixteen „in number, the 
authoress has poured forth, in inimitable style, the 
knowledge and experience she had gained of men and 
things in Bengal, and for the matter of that, in India. 
The first few chapters (II—VI) deal exclusively with 
woman in whom she has found not only the Bengali 
mother, sister and wife, but also something more; she 
is the “feeder and sustainer of our national culture 
and traditions.” In very little things she has discovered 
great meanings and truths. She has rightly anticipated 
the future role the Indian woman would play in mould- 
ing our nationality, In her words: “It is quite evident 
that if the centre of social gravity is some day to be 


> 





shifted, if the intellectual atmosphere of India is yet to 
be saturated with fresh ideals, not only must her woman- 
hood participate in the results of the implied revo- 
lution, but they must contribute largely to bringing ít 
about. For it is the home, not the factory, that fills 
life with inspiration; . . .” (p. 94). In these chapters 
many thoughtful expressions occur, only a few are 
given here: “In a national character we always find a 
summary of the national history” (p. 78); “Freedom 
is granted only to the self-disciplined” (p. 82); “The 
national ideal cannot be imposed from without—it 
must develop from within” (p. 100); ete. 

In Chapters VII, XIII and XIV the authoress has 
dwelt on. such important topics as the Indian sagas, 
Indian caste system and Islam in India. In the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the great sagas, we 
find the cradle of Indian civilization. True significance 
of Indian caste system has been overlooked by many, 
and this negligence is mainly responsible for the 
failure of reformers to strip the system of its evils. 
The place of Islam in the evolution of Indian nation- 
ality has been very ably elucidated by the authoress. 
In ‘some other chapters she has brought out the 
underlying truths and ideals of the Hindu life and the 
continuity of his religious thought. In, diversity she 
has discovered source of unity which will cement our 
nationality. And for this the ultimate responsibility 
rests with the woman and the people, and to none 
else. The book was meant for the Westerners, Neces- 
sarily she has very often compared things Western 
with Eastern. For a student of comparative sociology, 
the treatise is all the more useful. As a true interpreter 
of India to the West, the Sister’s place is far above the 
commoner. . 

Jocesx ©. Bacau 

(1) ‘PLUM’ WARNER: By Laurence Meynell. 

(2) MAURICE TATE: By John. Arlott. A 

(3) ©. B. FRY: By Denzil Batchelor. : 

(4) DON BRADMAN: By Philip Lindsay. 

Phoenix House Limited, 
oe With four plates each. Each volume: 
4s. 6d. ; 

Cricket is the national game of England. Because 
of her association with Britain for more than a century 
and a half, it has also become the most popular game 
in India. As in various other fields of Ife, in cricket 
also there are personalities who will be ever remem- 
bered as great Ate W. G. Grace of England, Ranjit 
Singh, or as he is lovingly called Ranji, of India, and 
Don Bradman of Australia are perhaps names to 


Price 


conjure with, The volumes under review along with - 


other volumes which will be available later on form a 
series entitled “Cricketing Lives. So far ag the first 
books‘ of the series are. concerned, each -volume’ con- 
tains the life and achievement of a great cricketer 
who is still living but has retired from cricket. © -> 
Laurence Meynell is a novelist of repute. His 
‘Plum’? Warner is the first volume of the series. Pelham 
Francis Warner (now he is Sir Pelham) was a fine 
batsman of his day, and more than that he may be 
said to be a cricket ambassador, for under the aegis 
of the M. C. C. he took part in a great many foreign 
tours either as the captain of the team. or ds its 
manager. Meynell not only writes about his: hero but 
he also gives us short accounts of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club (M-.C.C.) which is the controlling body 
of English Cricket, of the Ashes- which. aie so fre- 


quently referred to, whenever Test Matches are played, . 


of the Lord’s and of the other things connected with 
cricket. John Arlott, a. well-known sports writer, 
writes about Maurice Tate, a great bowler who retired 
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.value of games. It does not pander to idleness: 


‘Mysore. Pp. 183. Price Rs. 3-8. 


88 William IV Street, - 


from cricket just before the Second World War. Denzil 
Batchelor, a famous special correspondent on sport, 
conjures up his memory of C. B. Fry. Charles Fry, a 
contemporary and friend of the great Ranji; was not 
only a very finé cricketer and famous sportsman and 
athlete of his time but he is also -a great classical 
scholar and a man of action. The enthusiasm and 


i 


l 


fervour with which Don Bradman is written is very ™ 


rarely to be met with in books on sports, ‘Philipa 
Lindsay is a distinguished Australian novelist and_he 
conjures up his memory of that cricket genius, Don 


: Bradman, As regards spectators of matches who are so 


often attacked as idle and inactive watchers Lindsay 
remarks: “That is the great value of sport, this asso- 


` ciation of spectator with player. Those moraliste who 


rage against idle folk sitting and watching others at 
work fail to have any understanding of the (sda 
ar 
from it, indeed; it inspires to action, as a work of art 
can inspire one to be up and doing . ... Yes, sport- 
can do that to a young man: it can stiffen the back- 
bone and -exalt the heart. Bradman helped to keep my 
faith alight.” i 

Of sports, perhaps more has been written about 
éricket than any other game. A fine literature has 
grown up about and around it. co r 
review constitute a valuable addition to that literature. ~ 


The volumes under p: 


A novel way has been adopted for the presentation é 


of the subject. The essays are short biographies of the 
heroes of cricket written by their hero-worshippers. 
Not only lovers of cricket but general readers also 
will find them interesting. The books are finely written. 
We await the forthcoming volumes, ; 
i SALENDRAKRISANA Law 

SRI BASAVESWARA. AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES: By A. R. Jayaram. Published, by Šri 
Siddhaganga Mutta, Siddhaganga, Tumkur District, 


This book gives in brief the life-sketches of Sri 


-Basava, the founder of Virasaivism, and his twenty-two 


contemporaries who brought about a profound revival 


. of Saivism in the Karnataka in the twelfth century. 
‘This religious revival started in the 


eighth century 
lasted till the twelfth, pervaded the whole of, South 
India and was led by the great Samayacharyas Sri 
Manickavachakar, Appar, Sambadar and Sundarar. 
But for this revival Hinduism had little chance of 
surviving the Buddhist and Jaina influence and ons- 
laught. Hence the book forms an ‘important chapter 
of the religious history of Medieval India, This work 
is based almost entirely on the Basava Puranam im 
Tamil. The Tamil Purana was first published in 1873 
A.D and is ‘now out of print. It is based on the 
‘Kannada version of the Basava Purana by Bhima Kavi, 
The Kannada version is again based on the Telugu 
version of the Purana by Somanatha of Palkurki. Thus 
we see that Puranas have grown in three leading langu- 
ages of the South—Kannada, Tamil, and Telugu on 
Sri Basava and the epoch-making religious upheaval 
initiated by him. The book under review’ gives in 
English for the first time this valuable ch4pter of our 
religious history quite unknown to those who are igno- 
rant-of any’of the three languages mentioned above. 
Sri Basava, regarded as the incarnation of Nandi- 
swar, was born in 1132 A.D. of Brahmin parents, 
Madiraja and Madamba, in‘ Ingulapura in the northern 
part of the Karnataka. As'a child he flatly refused 
to undergo the. customary upanayan, ceremony arranged . 
by his father -Madiraja, left his paternal home, and 
accompanied by ‘his sister’ Nagambike went to the 
abode of Sivasarana, a ‘learned ascetic in Kudala. He 
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aceepted the ascetic as his guru and was initiated 
into Siva mantra, Then he was. married to the 
daughter of hig maternal uncle Baladeva, Prime 
Minister to King Bijjala of Kalyan. Ere long he 
Succeeded his father-in-law as the chief minister of 
King Bijjala and in collaboration with his distingu- 
shed apostles withstood the fierce attack of Jainism 
and Buddhism and re-established Hinduism in the 
Karnataka. At the end of his life's mission he 
attained eternal union with his Ishtadeva Sangame- 
swara at Kudala, The life-story of Sri Basava is as 
interesting and instructive as those of. other Medieval 
Indian saints. ~ : : 

Virasaivism of the Karnataka goes by the name 
-Satsthala Siddhanta and differs much from the Saiva 
Siddhanta of Tamilnada. It is’so called as the aspirant 
has to pass through the six stages of. ascent in his 
spiritual progress for final union with Siva. The six 
stages are called Bhaktasthala, 
Prasadisthala, Pranalingasthala, Saranasthala 
Aikyasthala and correspond to the six chakras 
Kundalini. Sakti, named Muladhara, 
Manipura, Anahata, Visuddha and Ajna. 
special chapters added in the 
Bibhuti, Rudraksha and Panchakshara-furnish a wealth 
of information of inestimable value. This book, 
therefore, not only contains a short life of Sri Basava 
and his contemporaries but also an excellent outline 
of Virasaiva philosophy. Written. in a readable style 
and printed nicely on good paper it is very well worth 
an attentive study. i 
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SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


. THE TRIAL OF ST. JOHN: By-J. S. Turner. 
Published by A, Mukherjee and Co. Lid, Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


. A play, in four scenes, depicting the martyrdom 
of St. John the arostle—more lyrical 
dramatic in vein. The dialogues are partly in prose, 
partly in verse. The work leaves, on thë mind of the 
reader, the imprint of a heroic soul, who courted 
death for his unflinching devotion to truth, The 
language is. melodious. There are experiments with 


sprung-thythm and inner rhymes, but at times they’ 


are overdone: “Heretic; Lunatic; Fanatic; Fool, 
tool, sold to Satan . .; Hold your bold tongues, 
yee re enough; Hear what the prisoner says.” 
Se. IT). : ' 

Expressions like “autosuggestion” (p. 44), “the 
extension in politics and economics of loves vital 
dimension” (p. 47) appear rather out of place. 

D. N. Mooxersea. 


THE ETHICS OF ISLAM-—-WITH THE POLITICAL 
SPIRIT OF ISLAM etc.: By Syed Ameer Ali. Pub- 
lished by the Noor Library on- behalf of the Academy of 
Islamic Research and Academic Learning, 12 Serang Lane, 
Calcutta. Appendix XII. Pp. 52. Price not mentioned. 


Janab Moin-ud-Din Husayn, B.A. has made a specia- 
lity of his own to throw up a bridge of knowledge between’ 
the various cultures of India since his youth, His family 
traditions have. been “nationalist,” to use a term that is 
popular today. These have entailed humiliations on them 
since Muslim conceit of a separate nationality in India 
raised its poisonous head. 

But it has not stood in his way; undismayed he has 
been continuing his self-chosen work. The present booklet 
is Islamic Series--No. 2, and it embodies a reprint of am 
address by Syed Ameer Ali, then a ‘young barrister at the 
Calcutta High Court, to members of the Society for the 
higher, now the University Institute, The date on which 
it was delivered is not mentioned. 3 


Maheswarasthala, - 
and- 


Swadhisthana, 


appendix’ on Linga, 


than truly . 
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The idea inspiring this reprint that a knowledge of 
the basic ideals and practices of Islam on the part of non- 
Muslims, even of Muslims, will help smooth their relations 
that have not yet been very happy during the last 


thirteen hundred years. What is generally known as- 


“religion” has‘very often been the breeding-ground’ of 
wars in the mame of peace and amity. Even Islam has 
not escaped this --stimga, though it meang Peace. 
Syed Ameer Ali has extensively quoted from the 
Q’oran to re-emphasize his belief. And the Appendix is 
made up of extracts from his famous book The Spirit of 
Islam. The compiler has done a more valuable service to 


{ 


pe 
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human understanding by publishing the charters granted by _ 


the founder of Islam to Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians. 
The charters, however, had been effective only for the 
“Golden” 30 years of Islam, the period covered by the 
administration of the first four Caliphs. After that with the 
spread of the Islamic State, a spirit of intolerance spread 
which did not spare even the Muslims. But religion had 
nothing to do with it, Human ambitions ruled the conduct 


„of Muslim_rulers. A new era did not dawn, 


S. C. Dev 


“THE NEW YEAR BOOK: Edited by P. C. 
Sarkar. Published by 8. C. Sarkar and Sons, 1-C Col. 


: lege Square, Calcutta. Pp. 366. Price Rs, 2-8. . 
This is the eighth issue; as it is publishèėd in the 


middle of the year it contains the latest information 
about the State and .Central Budgets—information 
which is not available in other Year-books. Besides,’ it 
has given the basis of the Pakistan Constitution—the 
full text of the Committee appointed by the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly. This is extremely useful for 
public men. The printing and get-up is good. 


Bie l. 2 J. M. Darra 


BENGALI 
RAJAGRIHA O NALANDA: By Dr. Amulya 
Chandra Sen, Published by  Bharat-Vidya Vihara, 
21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta 4. Price Re, 1-12. 


The author is well-known’ as a devoted scholar in 
the much neglected domain of Jaina-Buddhistic 


culture and he has spent years in visiting the different - 


sacred places of Jainism and Buddhism. Both are well- 


“represented in his recent book on Rajagtiha and 


Nalanda which is much more than a mere travel or 
guide book. He has incorporated in it the latest find- 
ings of eminent archaeologists ag well as the publica- 
tions of the Archaeological Department, The major 
part of the book is naturally devoted to the historic 
site.of Rajagriha, both in its Buddhistic and Jaina 
context, which. he alone could bring out, because he 
is a. specialist in Pali and Jaina Prakrit literature, We 
may suggest, however, that he should devote a special 
monograph on Nalanda which is equally important in 


the religious and cultural history of aucierit India. . 


Naturally Nalanda was the centre of a truly inter- 
national University rot only in India but in the entire 
continent of Asia, That is why eminent scholars like 
Hinen Tsang and I-Tsing and others from China and 
the Far Hast spent years as the guest-scholars of the 
Nalanda University. The book is excellently printed with 
many illustrations and will be helpful to scholarly 
visitors as well as to ordinary tourists. We congra- 
tulate the members of the .Bharat-Vidya-Vihar and 
the energetic publisher who have published this 
dependable Guide Book at a very moderate price. 
s Nag 
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BOOK REVIEWS à l 


(1) PASCHIM BANGER ARTHANAITIC BHUGOL: 
By Prof. Sivapada Mukherjee. Published by H. Chatterjee 
& Co. Ltd, Calcutta. Pages 140. Price Rs. 2. 


(2) BHARATBARSER PARIBAHAN BYABASTHA : 
Author and Publisher same. Pages 64. Price Re. 1-8. 


The first one is a book on Economic Geography of West 
Bengal in eight chapters dealing with National Environ- 


“ment, Agriculture, Animal products, Mineral and Forest 


resources, Industries, Transport and Ports and Towns. 
Since the partition, India (particularly West Bengal) 
has become a deficit area, short of raw materials and 
food. Thus the entire economy has been thrown out of 
gear. The problem requires special study by all con- 
cerned—students, businessmen and the government. The 
author has done a good service to the country by bringing 
a volume in Bengali for the benefit of the common man 
without whose knowledge, help and co-operation and cor- 
rect understanding no amount of State-planning can speed 
up reconstruction of the country. We would recommend 
this book to our young men without whose help, devotion, 
energy and perseverance West Bengal cannot be strong 
as an, economic unit in the Indian Union deficient as it is 
agriculturally and industrially. 

The second one is a book on communications in 
India. It gives a short account of roads, railways, water- 


-ways and airways in the Indian Union. This country is 
* yery deficient in communications and any economic plan- 


ning is sure to suffer from this handicap. And as such 
the government has planned for its development. Even 
this seems to be slow compared with the immediate need. 
The author has suggested speedy development. 
A. B. Dutra 

[| AE 7 
BANGLA BARSALIPI (1358): Sanskriti Bai- 
thak, Calcutta. Pp. 884. Price Rs. 2. 

This is the eighth year of the publication of this 
Bengali Year-Book. It contains much useful informa- 
tion and some informations which are not easily or 
usually available. But it is full of mistakes; it seems 
to have been edited carelessly. For example, the names 


' of the Chairmen of the Municipalities are given at 


Tyr 


pp. 132, etc. Against Howrah, there is the remark the 
post is vacant. This is positively misleading—at all 
material times Sj. Saila Kumar Mukherjea was the 
chairman, similarly the name of the chairman of the 
24-Parganas District Board is left vacant, although 
the well-known Congressman, Sj. Prafulla Nath 
Banerjea is the chairman for the last 3 or 4 years. 
Again the dates of the foundation of the Indian 
Universities as given are often wrong; eg, Hindu 
University (1911—it should be 1915); Aligarh Univer- 
sity (1929!); Patna (1927!!); Punjab (194711!). Those 
who edit Year-books should take more care, 


e - J. M, Darra 


RABINDRANATHER SAHITYADARSHA: By 
Prof. Prabas Jiban Chaudhuri. Published by Sanskrita 
Baithah, 17, Panditiya Place, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


In a treatise containing 13 chapters the writer 
has ably dealt with the literary ideal of Rabindranath. 
The fundamentals of literature and its relation to life, 
science, philosophy and truth form the subject-matter 
of several chapters. The writer's mode of exposition 


.is clear and attractive, 


aa a 7 73 
' . oe 
RAHITE NARINU GHARE (I could no longer 
stay at home): By Sri Kalipada Ghatak. Published by 
Mitralaya, 10, Shyama Charan De Street, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 2-8. 1 

A romantice ‘long story’ depicting ‘love of the 
spirit? between Sribilas, a hirtan-singer and Lakshmi, 
a simple, pure-souled village-girl. Owing to village- 
intrigues they had to pass through many ordeals. Sri- 


_bilag leaves his native. village and his enemies come to 


repentance in the end. The easy, unruffled movement 
of the story suggests to the mind the graceful flow. of 
a woodland rivulet, charming in its simplicity. 
i ae D. N. Mooxersna ; 
| ie Epad i i ie a 
. HINDI 
KALPANA KANAN: By Brijlal Biyani. Pub- 
lished by Hind Prakashan, Akola, Berar. Pp. 79, Price 
Rs. 2. > i 


A collection of thirteen delightful essays (includ- 
ing the Preface). dealing with such commonplace 
events and individuals as birthday, the tongawala, the 
glow-worm, etc. with an ecstatic extravagance of 
imagination, held however. in check by the cry and 
claims of ‘the human heart. The result, therefore, is 
that there is a touch—the master’s touch—of a Charles 
Lamb in the author’s creation. ` 


VIRAT: By Stephen Zweig. Published by Hindi 
Sahitya Prakashan, Ajmer. Pp. 76. Price Re. 1. ; 


This Hindi rendering by Yashpal Jain of one of 
the greatest “human documents” in the literature of 
the world is a valuable contribution to the cause of 
inter-literarv mutual appreciation and edification. 
The translator has done adequate justice to the origi- 
nal while Benarsides Chaturvedi has contributed an 
appreciative biographical sketch of Zweig and his 
philosophy of life, which may be summed up in the 
words of the original authors wife: | 

“Man in his blindness, not knowing whom he 
strikes and judges, should judge not and strike not.” 

A story, which is the story after the heart of the 
Poet Tagore and of the Prophet Gandhi. GM i 


GUJARATI 


(1) RASHTRAVALLABH SARDAR VALLABH 
BHAI: Cloth-bound. 1948. Pp. 164. Price Rs. 2. 

(2) MAHADEV BHAI HARIBHAI DESAI: 
Cloth-bound. 1948. Pp. 108. Price Rs. 2. 

(3) SIR SHAPOORJI B. BILLIMORIA, Kt.: 
Cloth-bound. 1945. Pp. 264..Price Rs. 6. 


All three written by Ambalal N. Joshi, B.A. LL.B.. 
Advocate, High Court. Bombay. Sold bu the Sahakari 
Prakashan Itd, Bombay 1, and published by the 
Brihad Gujarat Publication House, Bombay 7.. 

All three biographies are ‘the result of a facile pen, 
and they are couched in terse language, but not omitt- 
ing a single important detail in the lives of any one 
of the three. They read more like a narrative than 
a list of the incidents in the lives of the distinguished 
three. Mr. Joshi has about six or seven publications to 
his credit. mostly on topics, relating to the Zoroastrian 
community. He is contemplating publishing the fives 
of some Parsi Shethias in English. Sir S. Bilimoria. is 
a well-known Parsi philanthropist, though an auditor 
by profession. All three books are worth reading, so 
replete with information they are. 

i K. M. J. 
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The Ideal of Man © 
Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially : 


According to the*Vedanta, the ideal of man is the 
immedaite and direct realization (aparokshanubhutt) 
of Brahman as non-different from his own Self 
(Atman), for, from the standpoint of the highest 
Truth, Brahman alone is real and ‘all else is an 
appearance of name and form. Brahman pervades: every- 
thing everywhere. The personal God is the highest 
reading of the Impersonal Absolute that the human 
mind, with its limitations, can attempt, accept, love, 
and worship. God realization is, therefore, the goal of 
human life, Even the rank atheist or agnostic, appa~ 
rently unconcerned about God or the Reality behind 
all existence, is seeking God, though he may call the 
object of his search by some other name. The very 


enquiry indicates their existence. In the words _ of 
Descartes, God exists because of the very question 
arising in the mind of man regarding His existence 
(cogito ergo sum). There is no love that can satisfy 
the heart of man but the love of God. The basis of 
human love is the spontaneous longing for the infinite 
bliss (ananda) that flows out of the soul towards the 
one universal Self that resides in all. This truth was 
imparted to Maitreyi by her husband Yajnavalkya, 
who taught. her saying: z: 

“It is not for the sake of the husband, my beloved, 
that the husband is dear, but for the sake of the Self. 
It is not for the sake of the wife. my beloved, that 
the wife is dear, but for the sake of the Self. It is not 
for the sake of the children, my beloved, that the 
children are dear, but for the sake of the Self. It is 
not for the sake of the wealth, my beloved, that 
weatlh is dear, but for the sake of the Self. It is not 
for the sake of itself, my beloved. that ‘anything 
whatever is esteemed, but for the sake of. the Self.” 

No individual or nation’ can reach the heights of 
excellence in things spiritual without enthusiastically 
coming under this great and powerful ideal of man. 

` Each individual has to work out his own salvation; 
there is no other way to ensure permanent peace and 
joy within and without. The more a man thinks of 
God, the stronger and better he becomes. What can 
be a higher ideal for man than the intense pursuit of 
God through sincere love and service? And what can 
ennoble man better than pure love and 
service offered to God and man? 


J To love man is to love God, to serve man is 


“to worship God, to realize God and live constantly 


in Him is to become identified with the whole of 
humanity.. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to sing, “Miad, struggle 
unto death. Can any pearl be found: in’ knee-deep 
waters? If you want to realize Him, dive down into 
the very depth of the ocean.” : 


Science and politics have come to stay as power- ` 
ful forces that sway men’s minds in the present age. — 





INDIAN PERIODICALS: 
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_ They are good and necessary as means to the End 
which man js seeking to reach as early as possible. 


But what makes the power released by these forces a 
terror to humanity is not anything intrinsically wrong 
with science or politics but the shifting of the 
emphasis on the End, the Ideal, which man should 
seek to attain through them. Self-interest and group- 
interest have driven out love and charity, greed and 
lust, have put a premium on fraud and immorality, 
and the hedonistic and secular ideal have sought to 
captivate man by catering to his baser instinctual 
passions and urges. The spiritual ideal, which directs 
man’s vision to an integral conception of life and 
Reality is looked down upon with curious distrust. 
The prevailing scientific temper and logicality have 
complacently ignored even to consider intuitive mystic 
thought and realization as worthy of investigation. 
Writes Alexis Carrell: ` ' 
“The brutal materialism of our civilization not 
only opposes the soaring of intelligence, but also o 
rushes the affective, the gentle, the weak, the lonely, 
those who love beauty, who look for other things 
than money, whose sensibility does not stand the 
struggle of modern life.” - 
” There may be innumerable ideas and idols, but 
the Ideal of man is universal. The remaking of man 
and the re-establishment of peace and brotherhood 
depend upon the re-awakening of the individuals 
spiritual consciousness. The truths of -science have to 
‘be understood and utilized for human advancement as 
means to the perfection that man desires so earnestly, 
but not dissociated from. the spiritual values of life. 
“Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal- is reached”— 
was the exhortation of Swami Vivekananda ‘to every- 
One aspiring to strive after the Ideal of Man. He said: 
“Here is the ideal. When a man has no more self in 
him, no possession, nothing to call ‘me’ or ‘mine,’ has 
given himself up entirely, destroyed himself as-it were, 
—in that man is God Himself; for in him self-will is 
gone, crushed out, annihilated. That is the ideal man.” 
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The Poetry of the Rigveda 


The Rigveda is the earliest book of humanity, 
held for long centuries in the highest esteem by 
the scholars of India. Dr.’ Matilal Das observes in 
The Aryan Path : 


Our task here.is not to explore the religious or 
mystic symbolism of the Vedic singers, whose revela- 
tions were the fountain source of the elevated 
Upanishads, -but sierely to discuss the richness, the 
beauty, the depth and the fervour of the Vedic hymns 
as poems, The strength of these lyrics and verses 
arises equally from an inward ‘profundity and a 
generous sensuousness. o i 

The poet is a seer, perceiving the beauty and the 
truth which lie hidden ‘from ordinary sight. ‘The 
rhythm that vibrates around us, the -sweetness that 
pervades the most commonplace things of life are not 
felt by us, but a poet sings of his joy in communion 
with the worlds of mind and of matter. But the 
mystic has a gift rare even among poets. He sees into 
the inmost soul of life and nature, not by aesthetic 
sensibility alone, but by developing his inner conscious- 
ness by sothe mysterious .power—an illumination which 
can be felt, but defies analysis and explanation. The 
taste of sugar has a special quality which can be per- 
ceived only by tasting sugar. It is so with mystic 
perception. Unless the mind is attuned to this outlook 
it is not possible to grasp the mystic idea, This is in 
essence a training of the heart, by which the ultimate 
truths flash upon the pure mind like the sudden flash 
of the dawn. The mystic feels them though he may 
not be in a position to make them pass the test of 
reason, Mysticism is thus a particular method of the 
search for truth by which, through intuition, we arrive 
at fundamental verities. i 

The Vedic poets are essentially mystics. 


. Produced in an atmosphere sircharged with ritual, ` 


their poetical images, their idioms and the form and 
colouring of their poems are different and a modern 
man may: find it difficult to go below the surface to 


understand the inner meaning. But the difficulty is not . 


insurmountable for one who seeks to penetrate the 
Vedic poems’ inward depths of harmony. We must, 
however, bear in mind that the Rigveda is not the 
work of a single poet. It is an anthology and its verses 
represent different strata of thought, though there 1s 
an underlying unity of .purpdse and of outlook, _ 
It will not be possible to deal adequately with 
the varied beauties of the hymns. I shall give a few 
examples only. In the famous “creation” hymn, lofty 
and grand in conception, rich in idealism, deep sub- 


mission to the mystery is felt expanding into prophetic ` 


utterance, : 


“There was no life then, nor what is non-being. 
There was no atmosphere or sky beyond, 
covered all? What sheltered? What concealed? Did 
it lie in the deep abyss of the waters? 

“Neither death was there nor immortality. Neither 
the light of day was, nor the night. The One breathed 
. by its inner power without breath; Other than It there 
was nothing... , 

“Desire arose in the beginning in That; it was the 
primal germ of spirit. 


s 


_ “The sages searched in their hearts añd found by 

wisdom the root of being in non-being.” 
There are few poems in world literature which car 
stand comparison with the original for -its > superb: 
lory, its matchless diction and its philosophie depth. 
e Absolute Reality which is behind phenomena is 


What ` 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1952 


beyond all human categories. It is only possible to 


. explain reality to the uninitiated in terms which are - 


vague, The word-music of the poem, its imaginative 
fervour, its sheer beauty and swéetness are lost m 
its lonely 


a charm round this poem, in 


unique 
grandeur, : 


‘translation. The sob and surge of the eternal sea weave + 


d 


For inner light the grand Prajapati hymn, whick 7 


we shall quote in part, is no less 
elevating tone it outdistances all rivals in the whole 
Vedic literature. The accent is one of experience and 
wisdom. It is at once human, happy and powerful- 
“A golden germ arose in the beginning, He was 
born, the only Lord of creatures. He established the 
earth .and the firmament: What god shall we adore 
with our oblation? i rT 
_ “He gives the vital breath, He gives power and 
vigour, He whose, behests all gods acknowledge—the 
shadow of whom is life immortal as well as death: 
What god shall we adore with our oblation? . . . 
“Who is looked up to for help by the trembling 
earth while battle rages over it between the powers of 


evil and of good; when over it the risen sun shines . 


in splendour: 


What god shall we adore with our 
oblation? Phe a 


The poem inspires awe and that sense of mystery e 


important, In its 


y 


which arouses insistent questioning. The mystical ex- _ 


perience of the poet is felt in its subtle 
poignancy by even the most casual reader. ' : 

Let us turn from these songs of profound 
philosophy to some, simple poems of everyday 
life,. where the 
of nature, 
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poets feel the beauty and the joy 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The poems on the dawn are remarkable for fine 
imagery and pleasing technique. I select for its brevity 
this poem on the dawn: ; £ 

“O thou. béautiful dawn, come hither by auspicious 
va, from above the golden realm of the bright 
sky... : 

“O thou bright dawn, when thy hour comes, men 
and cattle stir in joy. 

“And from all quarters 
birds. aa 


“Thou, when thou comest with thy, golden beams, 
filles, the wo.ld with radiance and splendour. : 

“The sons of Kanva invoke thee for glory and joy 
and pour forth their fervour in sacred songs.” 

Like children we travel into fairyland with the poet, 
who is not only a poet of imagination but also a poet of 
innocence. Like all fine poetry, it is a union of images 
and music, We escape from the four walls which 
confine us and- travel forth into a world of beauty 
and rhythm, Those who want to enjoy the superb skill 
of the Vedic poets should read the longer poems on 
the dawn which reach the height of poetical fancy by 
a realization of the unearthly which is yet earth- 
entwined and remarkably concrete. . 

The hymn on night from which we quote the 
following few lines, is equally beautiful in its symbol- 
ism and imaginative sensuousness: 

“With her shining eyes the Goddess night looks 
forth and moves in many places, The void she fills, 
she fills height and depth—the immortal Goddess. Her 
splendour covers the darkness. When she comes she 
places her sister the dawn inher place and so the 
darkness smiles on her. Just as birds rest on the tree, 
we tread on her pathways, O thou Goddess, give us 
shelter this night . . .”. i . 

The description is vivid. The starlit night, the 
magic and music of the incoming dawn and the 
departing night are put forth in images which are 
obvious but none the legs delightful for that. 

The hymn to the forest is marvellous for its grace 
and beauty: 


“O thou wild forest, wild art thou, pathless thou 
roamest. Why dost. thou not seek the village? Art 
thou not afraid? The bull roars somewhere; the 
cricket chirps. Thou, lady of the forest, playest as it 
were on a harp. The cattle graze yonder—there shines 
what seems to be a dwelling-house. 

“At eve one hears the rattling sounds of carts. 
Here one calls his cow—there someone has felled a 
tree. A dweller at eve fancies that a cry rings some- 
where. She does not slay unless one goes with evil 
intent. One can have sweet fruits and then can rest 
where he wills. 


“O thou lady of the forest, accept my songs—thou 
sweet-scented queen, redolent of balm. Thou art the 
mother of fawns. Thou hast a rich store of food though 
thou hast no tilling.” rare 

It is a pure nature-poem, its bare simplicity and 
sensuous appeal wedded to imaginative power, 
poem stands the test of true creative art. 

The hymn to Mother Earth which we have not 
space to. quote, makes the reader feel that he is look- 
ing at our well-known globe: for the first time, with 
the wonder and joy of the first child on the face of 
the earth. The poet extends the boundaries of reality 
and reveals the significance of the known in words 0! 
music that are true and sincere. The naturalistic im- 
pressionism of the poem is interwoven with human 
emotions. The «vital energy finds soft and lucid ex- 
pression. even in its brevity. 


11 


flock together the winged 


the- 


77 


There are some ballads in the Rigveda which 
cannot but fascinate even the most acute critics. 


Rich and sensuous, they inspire us with their 
beautiful strength, their teise and tense dialogues and 
their overwhelming human sympathy. 

I shall conclude with a quotation from the last 
hymn of the Rigveda, which is a clarion vall to 
universal unity and should have, im. these days of 
world-planning and internationalism, a universal 
appeal: : 

“. . . Let us assemble together, speak together, 
let us have one mind, just as the mighty forces of 
nature move and act under law, Let our goal be com- 
mon, common the parliament, common our desires, s0_ 
will our efforts be joint. : 

“A common ideal is before us all for one acceptance 
and let us fulfil it with common. sacrifice. 

“Let. our resolve be one and let our hearts be 
together. Let us bring happiness and joy by uniting 
our thoughts and deeds.” 

The Rigvedic poems have a reserve of power 
and a depth of poetic radiance which, being in- 
ward, penetrate to the dynamic centre of life. 

Picturesque many of them are; some seem wild 
and rugged; but there is something organie in the 
spirit and atmosphere of the poems which gives them 
a perfect poise and a noble suavity. There are endless 
repetitions but this is obviously inevitable, if we bear 
in mind the background of the poems. A sanctity 
pervades them all. They draw our attention to the 
vast cosmic whole. It is idle to critcize the poems 
from our modern stand-point; we should, on the con- 
trary, try with humility to understand them. To rea- 
lize their import fully, we must revive the passionate 
devotion and wonder of those days. 

The images and symbols of, the Vedic hymns are 
symbols of far-off days but they are full of ever-widen- 
ing sense and harmony. They have a white purity 
round about them. They spring forth with superb ease 
from the hearts of the mystic bards. The diction is 
sometimes archaic, the meaning is at places obscure, 
but there is the joy of the creative urge in all of them, 
a vigour, a dynamic force, a buoyant optimism. They 
are the expressions of men to whom life was - bright 
and joyous, who loved life in its fullness. ‘Morbid 
pessimism is conspicuous by its absence. , 

Modern man may not enter into the keen religious 
fervency that expresses itself in the poems but he can 
recognize the burning sineeritv of the utterance and 
can appreciate not only their grandeur and the pro- 
foundly penetrating insight of the mightly singers 
but also the supreme beauty of the poetry as such. 
The study of these hymns will help to open the intui- 
tion to a new world of beauty and of joy; they, lead 
us towards the realm of the eternal and the infinite. 


\ 
Internationlism Through Ages 


Dr. Amaresh Datta writes in Careers and 
Courses : . 


That the solidaritw of any kind in a wider sphere 
has been possible only against a common danger 
is as much a fact of history as of human nature. 
Whence it follows almost necessarily that the greater 
the consciousness of a threatening menace the wider 
is the scope for international cooperation. Be it plague 
or Napoleon, dangerous and narcotic drug or Hitler, 
when it is branded as a common enemy, any opposition 
against it forthwith assumes the sanctity of a crusade. 





It also shows what men can achieve in unity and how 
they can resolve even their basie differences in a 
fighting camp. But speaking exclusively in terms of 
politics the whole problem cannot be reduced to such. 
a simple statement. Change the point of view and 
the enemy nations can also with equal justification 
brand the other party as their common enemy. That 
means two parallel developments of the concept of 
solidarity on apparently similar lines. All attempts 
of this kind, T fear, cannot be properly called real’ , 
attempts: at international solidarity. wf 
The word international in this context is rather’ 
misleading, especially if we go by its derivative mean- 
ing. For that puts the attempts by Napoleon and 
Hitler on a par with those made by Wilson and Roose- 
velt, But at least in intention and motive if not in 
technique aud method they are widely different from 
each other and in some respects even fundamentally.” 
If, therefore, we refer to attempts made with a bene- 
volent purpose, we would prefer to call them attempts 
at multinational or intercontinental solidarity. At 
least the two mighty efforts of our century have been 
‘aimed at promoting an understanding not only among 
the nations of one continent but of all the comtinetts 
of the world. In common parlance the word interna- 


tionalism is .used not only-to signify an idea dis- / 


agreeable to nationalism but also to a dogmatic way ` 
of thinking. But because of common cultural heritage 
and traditions and in some cases religion, each conti- 
nent, in spite of various divergences among its nations, 
forms, broadly speaking, a characteristic attitude to- 
wards life-“a soul, a spiritual principle’ as Renan calls 
it while speaking of the nineteenth century nationa- 


lism. Any move to organise an international society , 


worth the name, therefore, is one which has tried to 
weave the enormous differences into’ a grand pattern 
and treating them as ‘brotherly dissimilitude’” to 
synthesize them into an orchestral harmony. In fact 
the vaster the scope for coordination among basically 
different nations, more evident: are the bonafides of 
the ‘attempt of that kind. In these days of political 
resurgence and social and economic interdependence 
mostly due to the innumerable advantages of science 
for easy contact and contamination, any narrowing of 
the boundaries of our visualized ‘one world’ is bound 
to be suicidal if not impossible. - 

But the conclusion from the above is not that the 
concept of international solidarity is the product of 
our age, nor that its conception in the preceding ages, 
was wholly cribbed, cabined ‘and confined. No doubt 
Our conception of the cooperative world is more’ 
extensive but this advantage of the modern age is only 
circumstantial, : 

The idea of iniernational solidarity is perhaps 
as old as human civilization. - 

In all thè different regions of the world 
which have witnessed the flowgring of rich cultures 
and civilizations, the idea of a greater unity, 
the desire to transcend the geographical barriers has 
always captured the imagination of the wisest and the 
best. At the dynamic stages of these civilizations 
artists and poets, philosophers and religious preachers 
have always addressed themselves to an audience infi- 
nitely wider'than the one just near at hand. That 
perhaps easily explains the eternal and the universal 
appeal of their immortal works. By implication 
these poets and artists, philosophers.and men of reli- - 
gion, always visualized a united world of men. Walt 
Whitman was once asked by a nationalist: “Mus, you 
not take care of home first of all?” His reply was: 
“Perhaps, but what is home? To the humanitarian what 
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is home? I am for getting all the walls down, all of 
them.” What Whitman declared so explicity, was and 
is tacitly meant by all the artists and idealists. But 
each of them in a sense, has been an idle dreamer of 
an idle day; for this abstract idea of unity though 
inspiring and indispensable, has failed to recognise 
human nature as it is. And because they have always 
been guided by an uncompromising idealism these 


religious, poetic and philosophic concepts have ever 
, remained a tantalizing treasure of a forbidden land to 


the ‘self-seeking ‘men—unimportable and impractical. 

Our concern, therefore, is with the political concept 
of international solidarity, with political utopias, nol. 
with unrealizable dreams. Not that by being political 
an utopia ceasés to be unreal; by being political it 
attains some amount of workability, practical bias. 

PRACTICAL ĪNTERNATIONÀLISM : 

Prof. Toynbee maintains that the” utopias 
generally the products of civilization in decline, If the 
above view is historically true, which in nine casés 
out of ten, it is, then, disintegration in any form, 


caused either by war or pestilence of any other kind . 


appears to be the force behind’ all these schemes for 
international solidarity. 


, The mighty abstract’ idea of peace which 


seems to be the aim of most of the internationalists 
is only an important aspect of the main issue. 


. It assumes a pride of place in our thought when 
the common danger is war. But problems of humanity 
particularly in our’ days are political, social, economic 
and cultural in the same degree. Peace merely as the 
negation. of the idea of war may soothe our ruptured 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


hearts for a moment but it will never solve our prob? 
lems even if the miracle happens—peace is „attained 
without any change of hearis in the present state of 
world affairs. Our common-enemy today, as it has 
begn always in. some form.or. other, is a type of menia- 
lity represented by a class of people, that is dogmatic, 
self-seeking, unable to see beyond their noses and 
what is worse, capable of sugar-coating their intentions 
by such catch phrases as ‘bearing the whiteman’'s 
burden, ‘mission civilisatrice; ‘spreading enlighten- 
ment and culture? 

Before enumerating the earlier attempts, the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made, should also 
be taken into consideration. For obvious reasons their 
scope was limited; in some cases the area visualized 
had included only the surrounding neighbourhood, but. 
seldom had it gone beyond the continental boundary. 
Science had not yet knit all the countries into an easily! 
communicable world and economic and sociai inter-/ 
dependence had not yet been an undeniable fact of lifes 
Nationalism had not yet gone the whole hog to show 
the disastrous form it might take and produced the 
reaction in favour of internationalism. America was 
still a land of mystery, a vast Eldorado, Africa could 
still hide herself in her dark forests and Asia was still 
considered to be a paradise for invaders and exploiters. 
So the barriess were not merely physical; . cooperation 
with the so-called dependencies and barbarians could 
. not even be thought of, and in the absence of any 
global war the urgency and need for a better and 
united world was not so irresistibly felt. These 
schemes, therefore, were made usually by well-meaning 
persons either well-read or widely travelled and capable 
ef ‘taking a synthetic view, sometimes for meeting the 
demands and needs of their ages and sometimes for 
the wishfulfilment of their cherished dreams. Here 
distinction should also be made between the innu- 
merable alliances made for emergent purposes and the 
' attempts at international solidarity. 


Some rudiments of international organiza- 
tion were developed in the Amphictyonic Council 
of Greece, and state systems of ancient China and 


India, 


In the days of Roman supremacy the ideal was one ` 


of imperial unity: the most realistic and typical of the 
series of schemes of that period, one formulated by 
Pierre Dubois, was*directed to that end. The ‘Grand 
Design’ of Henry the IV was based on the assumption 
that no single state could attain ascendency over 
others permanently and designed for maintaining peace 
only among European nations. Hugo Grotius’s trea- 
tise on international law is no doubt a landmark in 
this field, but one obscure monk Emeric Cruce in his 
Le Nouveau. Cynee made a very significant proposal 
for international organization in which he included 
China, Persia and the Indies, and suggested that unity 
should be maintained by freedom of trade, construction 
of interoceanic canals, negotiations and arbitration and 
in cases of emergency with the intervention of a world 
court, 

At the end of the seventeenth century the quaker 
missionary and colonizer William Penn with his Essay 
towards Present and Future Peace of Europe also trod 
upon the same ground. He suggested the adjustment 
of territorial controversies by representation in the 
internatiofial parliament based upon national wealth. 
He was followed by the Abbe Saint Pierre, who with 
his Project of Perpetual Peace aimed merely at a 
strong alliance, though it inspired Rousseau to work 
out a substantial scheme in his A Lasting Peace 
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through the Federations of Europe. Rousseau suggested 
a solid, confederation with coercive power to enforce 
its decision. In the Principles of International Law, 
Jeremy Bentham following Rousseau suggested defen- 
sive . alliances, general guarantees, disarmament and 
the abandonment of colonial imperialism, 


‘Holy Alliance,’ ‘Concert of Europe’ and such 
other schemes of the: period which came out as a 
strong reaction against the ideas of revolution and 


Napoleon and which were efficiently worked out by 
the Tsar of Russia, Alexander I and Matiternich, were 
at least in scope no improvement upon their predeces- 
sors. Mention should also be made.of Kant’s Essay 
Towards Eternal Peace in which he advocated the in- 
dependence of all the states, their willing co-operation, 
gradual abolition of standing armies and the formation 
of a world state for the protection of international 
tights. It should also be noted that these utopias easily 
divide themselves into two classes. One aims at a 
totalitarian state, and is represented by Plato (only 
partially), Machiavelli, Hobbes, Marx and the host of 
others; the second seeks to establish a democratic 
world federation and all the theorists who can be 
easily disposed of as impossible idealists are its sole 
representatives, : 2 


Attempts of our age are not exclusively in- 
dependent and isolated issues, They are ‘actually 
the two significant points in the long process of 
practical and -theoretical “preparation for an 
enduring structure of a parliament of man. 
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And, therefore, , in spite of many failings 
it should be said to their credit that some kind of 
real international co-operation -has been possible in 
fields other than political, only because of these orga- 
nizations. The establishment of public international 
unions for the regulation of waterways, railways, air, 
navigation, telegraphy and postal service, weights and 
measures, health, sanitation, commerce, humanitarian 
reforms, etc. bears an eloquent testimony to the 
masterly little so far attained by men. 

Tae Orr-suoors 

The League of Nations was the first magnificent 
effort of its kind. Judged by the results it may be re- 
garded as an interesting target for witticism but in 
scope it was wider than all the earlier attempts, It 
recognized the rights of sovereignty of all the states 
big and small and made it possible for people of 
different. countries to meet regularly for’ a noble 
punpose, and admitted the possibility of peaceful 
arbitration. In 1919, the need of, an international 
organization was ‘urgent but sincere willingness and 
inner conviction were not shown by all the nations 
because all the continents were not equally affected by 
the first World War, America could even remain out 
though her President was the man behind the show. 

Yet one thing is certain, though the League was 
discredited, the idea of a League was not. Numerous 
schemes began to emerge all the world over. President 
Wilson boldly asserted: “We may not be able to set-up 
permanent decisions. We can seb up permanent pro- 
cesses,” If we base our judgment on this statement the 
League cannot be called an utter failure. In setting up 
‘permanent processes,’ in forming technical organiza- 
tions, in doing substantial, social and humanitarian 
work it has considerably paved the way for the United 
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Nations ‘and helped us to tréat these organizations as 
extremely useful and necessary, not merely as some 
sudden sallies of imaginative idealism. 

Since 1945, beneath the surface, the situation has 
changed’ unprecedentedly. A united front is to be 
given not only to the. idea of the Nordic theory of 
culture or the danger of geo-politics but also to ther 
most poisonous weapon invented so far, the Atom 
Bomb. Therefore though the constitution and the 


-methods of operation of U.N. may not be basically 


different from those of the League, its responsibility 
is greater, its scope wider and its necessity more 
urgent and imperative. And even a casual observer 
could not fail to see that the U.N. is very strongly 
alive to the high punposé it has been designed to fulfil. 
Its success though partial even in the field of politics, 
augurs well for it and the declaration and acceptance 
of the universal human rights, speak about its inherent 
strength and vitality, ; 

Every nation or group of nations will now have 
to pass through the crucible of this world organization 
before it justifies its activities, Tendency therefore 
will be more towards sticking to it than leaving it in 
the lurch for selfish ends. It has also, aided of course 
by the historical forces, minimizezd the confusions of 


political views and reduced them into two well-defined 


Political attitudes towards life. Decision in favour of 
either will be taken by the world at large and through 
this organization. And if it also goes the way of the 
League, a future Bernard Shaw will not find in_ its 
failure much for fun and witticism. A drama on ‘Lake 
Pare will be an irredeemable tragedy on the destiny 
of man, 
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India’s Foreign Policy Criticised 
We reproduce below the following letters 
which appear in the American Press : 


New Delhi, July 30: The Communist Party of 
India, following a new party line in tune with 
Moscow's peace offensive, is showing a surprising 
resurgence. . f 
_ A survey of the most reliable opinion in various 
centers of India indicates that the party; which a few 
months ago appeared to be tottering, is rapidly ex- 
tending its strength and influence through a host of 
pro-Communist fronts ranging from student and 
theater groups to labor organizations, 

v Its actual membership appears to remain between 
60,000 and 80,000. 

- The Communists are exploiting the split in leader- 
ship of the Congress Party—dominant party in India 
—and are conducting an all-out campaign to infiltrate 
into the new People’s Party and other local anti- 
Congress bodies, 

The success of the Communist program is reflected 
in Left-wing victories in all three recent by-elections 
for the Bengal State Parliament. 

Political observers predict that Communists and 
their followers will win a minimum of fifteen of the 
401 seats in the national Parliament to be elected this 
winter. There are no Communists in the present 
Parliament, 

Informants say Communist-dominated labor 

l- unions are now second in strength to the Congress 

È Party-controlled Indian National Trade Union Con- 

gress which claims 1,600,000 members, A few months 

| ago the Communist unions were reckoned a poor third 





after the Indian National Trade Union Congress and 
the Indian Labor “Organization—New York Herald 
Tribune, July 31, 1951. 
* * * * 

To the Editor, The New York Times, 
_ In The New York Times of July 30 it was re- 
| ported that the Nehru Government had insisted that 
“in accordance with the Yalta agreement the island 
cf Formosa be given to China in the future.” Jf the 
reported Indian attitude toward the Japanese peace 
treaty and the Yalta agreement is correct, it 18 
amazing that the Indian Government could link 


| a 

| Formosa with the once top-secret. document, “the 
agreement regarding Japan.” ; 

(à Having studied practically all the available 


S sources on the Far’Eastern agreement, I find nothing 
mentioned about Formosa or Taiwan. Perhaps 
another part of this document is still unknown to 
the Chinese National Government but is familiar to 
the Indian Government. If this is so, then I would 
not attempt to contradict the Indian argument on 
the Yalta accord with regard to Formosa. 
It is interesting to note that while the Yalta 
y agreement did not mention a word dbout Formosa, 
India still desires to deliver Formosa, to Red China, 
basing her argument on a Yalta provision which does 
not exist. 
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. It is equally interesting to note that when the 
draft treaty of peace with Japan gives-to Soviet 
Russia more than the Yalta agreement intended, India’s 
silence seems to indicate her approval. For instance, 
Section (e) of Article II of Chapter II of the Draft 
Feace Treaty with Japan stated: 

. “Japan renounces all right, title and claim to the 
Kurile Islands and to that portion of Sakhalin and the 
islands adjacent to it over which Japan accquired 
sovereignty as a consequence of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth of Sept. 5, 1908.” 

While Section (3) of Article II of the Yalta, agree- 
ment only stated: “the Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union,” the draft provision seems 
to give the impression that Japan acquired all these 
islands only as a consequence of the Portsmouth 
Treaty. This is in contradiction of the late Secretary 
of State Edward Stettinius’ views about these islands. 
Stettinius, wrote: 

“The Kurile Islands, of course, were Japanese 
territory before the Russo-Japanese War of -1904. 
During the nineteenth century both Russia and Japan 
had laid claim to the Kuriles and Japanese ownership 
was recognized near the close of the century.” 

Aside from legal considerations, it should be 
understood that by conferring extra-legal titles of the ` 
Kurile and Sakhalin Islands to Soviet Russia, ‘it would 
mean placing the Kremlin in a convenient beachhead 
for further aggression in Japan, 

If certain politicians wish to reward Soviet Russia 
or Soviet China in such a manner they should not 
arbitrarily change the facts of history and geography 
in advancing their, own falsified interpretation of a 
treaty or an agreement, 

; f Smeren C. Y. Pan 
Washington, July 31, 1951 
—The New York Times, August 4, 1951. 
* 


To the Editor, The New Yerk Times, 
As one who for more than half a century has 


worked and hoped for Indian and Asian freedom, I 
feel moraily obliged to comment on Prime Minister 
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Nehru’s opposition to the peace with Japan 
proposed by the United States, 

Mr. Nehru advocates the return of Formosa _ to 
Communist China. But Communist China is today 
carrying on an aggressive war against, the United 
Nations and in particular the United States. Conimu= 
nist China and Soviet Russia have concluded a thirty- 
year treaty of alliance which will serve to combat 
Japan, and any nation aiding Japan. As the Govern- 
ment of the United-States is committed to helping 
Japan protect her sovereignty, the Soviet-Chinese 
alliance is virtually directed against the United States. 

The Communist Chinese Government and Soviet 
Russia by not signing a peace treaty with Japan, will 
continue to be in a state of war with that country. 
Since the United States has agreed to protect disarmed 
Japan from any attack, it can hardly be expected that 
the Government of the United States should agree to 
turn over Formosa to Red China. For in that event 
Soviet Russia and Communist China would be able to 
use the island as a submarine and air base against 
Japan and the United States. i 


~ IMPORTANCE of ISLANDS 

Mr. Nehru wants the United States to give up 
‘control over Bonin and Ryukyu Islands. If there were 
a Japanese navy intact to tackle Soviet Russian- 
Communist Chinese naval forces stationed in various 
bases and islands from the Kurile Isles to the south- 
ern part of the China Sea then Japan might now be 
given possession of these islands. As things stand 
today, however, to return Bonin and Ryukyu Islands 
to Japan would mean that Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China would control a vital portion of the 
Pacific. 

Surely, the United States of America did not fight 


Japan to her defeat in order to ensure Soviet Russian 
contro] of the Pacific. America, under the present 
circumstances in world politics, will co-operate with 
Japan to arm her so that she may be able tó assume 
full responsibility for her own national defense and 
check any ‘further expansion of Soviet Russia, and 
Communist China in East Asia. I am afraid Mr. 
Nehru does not realize that American-Japanese co- 
operation, leading to an alliance to counter the Soviet- 
Chinese pact, has already. become a major factor in 
world polities. a 

The proposed Japanese treaty gives Japan full 
sovereignty in matters of her own defense. However, 
by a Japanese-American agreement, American forces 
are to remain in Japan to defend Japan. As long as 
Japan agrees to an understanding with the United 
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States for her own security, India should not oppose, 
any such understanding. India cannot: logically do s0/ 
unless she is aligned with Soviet Russia and Com-' 


munist China and against Japan. Will India fight to 


protect Japan from Soviet Russia and Communist 
Chinese aggression? : 
Jaran’s Fururs. a 
Mr. Nehru suggests that Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Isles be given to Soviet Russia. Whatever happené 
at the Yalta Conference is in no way ~binding on 
Japan, and it is quite understandable that Japan may 
not agree to give up those islands which are so essen- 
tial for her own security. Within five years, Japan 
with her more than 80 millions of virile and disciplined 


‘people will again become the most important power, 


Asia, as 


politically and militarily in é 
role m 


most vital 


economically, 
Germany again will play the 
rejuvenated Europe, ; 
Mr. Nehru sincerely desires to lead a third force 
for peace, but in refusing to be a party to the Japa- 
nese peace treaty he actually aligns India with‘ Soviet 
Russia and Communist China and against Japan and ' 
the United States. Indian freedom and peace and in- 
dependence throughout Asia can be secured only by 
the closest possible collaboration between India, 
Japan, the United States and a China which is uci 
the tool of imperialist Soviet Russia, z 
A Taraxnata Das Ù% 
—The New York Times, Sept. 4, 1951. 
* * * * ; 
Gostnp Berart Laws Lorre 


I. find that the majority of India-born residents 
of this country—of highest patriotism—with whom I 
have discussed the subject share my “conviction that 
India should have sighed the American drafted Peace 
Treaty with Japan. , 
India, of course, should have honestly, persuasively 
and with friendly courtesy stated her ` objections, 
recommendations and hopes for eventual amelioration 
and revision of some of the treaty provisions, This 
would have meant an evolutionary attitude, for after 
all this is an age of almost unpredictably fast evolu- 
tion in human affairs under the propulsion of scientific 
developments, a AN 
The key principle which I venture to express 18 
the importance of an unshakable operative friendship 
between this-country and India, It is derived from 
two basic conclusions: - ; i , 
. First: Free India, with the rest of awakened Asia, 
needs:- (1) Means of scientific, technological and 


‘educational development; (2) Methods of elevating 
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‘the people to a mature app.eciation of the democratic 


processes of self-government, so that the best things of . 


“hfe are opened to all. i 

Second: Since the United States is the most highly 
developed scientific, technological and democratic 

civilization on earth, her guidance is more likely than 
pany other in sight to lead to anything approaching a 
world democracy, enlightened and guided by scientific 
Raowledge and its applications. 

No one knows better than I do the greatness of 
Indian culture, which after all is the very substance 
of my own life, But India, like the rest of the East, 
has stayed where Europe was before the Renaissance, 
before Da Vinci and Galileo. She needs vigorous 
Amer:can stimulation and collaboration, for there is no 
other source available. i 

For great things that help create civilization and 
culture it is meritorious to go begging with a bow] im 
hand, as d'd Gautama Buddha, the Light of Asia. And 
America knows how to give with magnanimity and 
good grace. This is something which the Japanese - 
have recently discovered themselves. s 

If there are Indians, on high or common levels, 
who have not yet recognized that generosity, neigh- 

| borly helpfulness and strength go together in America, 
åhen the main reason probably is the psychological 
legacy of British rule in India—a legacy which both 
Americans and Indians must shake off now 
completely, ; 

During the British Raj, of course, Americans and 
Indians dealt with each other furtively through 
London. American sympathy for Indian independence 
and progress was real but mostly concealed because of 
the fear of offending the British. That is why Indians 
who had no or little contact with this country never 
knew what a great influence was exercised by American 
sympathy for Indian freedom in the changing of 
British policy and practice in India, 

For example, even now only a few Indians know 
that President Franklin D. Roosevelt had exerted high 
pressure upon his friend, Winston Churchill, to con- 
Cede the right of independence to Indians as soon as 
#the last war was over. As Mr. Basil O’Connor, emi- 
nent New York lawyer, the President’s intimate friend 
will tell you, it was pressure from Mr. Roosevelt_that 
induced Britain to send the Cripps mission to India 
in 1942. I had something to do with ` inducing Mr. 
O’Connor to take up the subject of India with the 
President. 

What is even less understood here and in India 
is that during the First World War epoch, too, 
-American public opinion, of which President Wilson, 
certainly took notice, proved to be a powerful instru- 

ment in favor of Indian independence. Secretary of 
State William Jennings Bryan had openly condemned 
British rule in India, Secretary Lansing. his successor,- 
had expressed himself in favor of dominion rule for 
India. Senators, Congressmen, editors, ‘preachers 
favored India. : . 
4 „Im San Trancisco, for example, a potent Indian 
nationalist effort was initiated in 1912 by Dr. Har 
Payal. lecturer at Stanford University, who was an 
Oxford-educated Indian genius. It flourished and 
influenced the British Government because it had 
‘received surport from some of the foremost American 
leaders. 

Particularly important was the championship of 
the Indian cause by Fremont Older. great editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin (later the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin), his staff columnists such as John D. Barry, 
Pauline Jacobson and others; and many other Hearst 
editors and writers such as Jack London and George 
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Sterling, as well as Senators James D, Phelan (Demo- 
erat) and Hiram Johnson (Progressive Republican). 
In the East there were many Ameri¢an voices raised 
in behalf of Indian inlependence more than 25 yéars 
ago. ; 

It was not any particular section of the American 
public opinion, Irish : or German or Latin, which 
increasingly became a power in behalf of Indian free- 

om; many an American of purest British ancestry 
was on the Indian side. 

Such American investment and such Indian invest- 
ment in the cause of national and individual freedom 
imposes a mandate upon this country and Free India 
to resist all temptations to interrupt or weaken, the 
half-ventury-old Indian-American friendship, which 
needs more nourishment today than ever before and 
should be strengthened in every possible way for the 
good of India, for the cause of American democracy, 
for the peace of the world. 

_ With this background I repeat—India would have 
gained by signing the treaty, , 
: . Mew York Journal, Sept. 6, 1951. 
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Ethiopians United by Inter-Racial Policies 
Correspondent Wilton Wynn writes in the 

Forldover Press, June 22, 1951: f 
Addis Ababa: Enlightened. racial policies of Haile 


Selassie form a strong unifying factor in this land oi 
mingled raée and religious strains. : 
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Traditionally Ethiopia’s hodge-podge of ethnie 
groups has been dominated by a hated minority, the 
ruling Amhara race of which the present Emperor is 
a member. Since he came to power, however, he has 
done his best to bring representatives of all groups 
into the political and cultural life of the country. 

The Amharas are a light-skinned Semitic group 
who claim ancient ancestry. They are Coptic Chris- | 
tians, ‘though their religion shows many traces of 
Jewish influence. Their tradition says they are descen- 
dants of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, They 
lay claim to all the promises in the Bible which the 
Jews allegedly forfeited when they rejected Christ. 

Next to the Amharas in number are the Gallas, 
a darker group formerly considered slave race by 
the Ambharas. The Gallas are diverse in religion, some 
of them Christians, others Muslim, some pagan, with 
a tiny, remnant still following a religion brought from 
ancient Egypt. In the rural regions, there is some 
bitterness between Gallas and, Amharas. Displaced 
persons brought: from Europe to Ethiopia were driven. 
out of one area by hostile Gallas because they con- 
sidered the immigrants “friends of the Ambharas,” 

Politically, Amharas and Gallas have come much 
closer together under the rule of Haile Selassie, This - 
correspondent could see no discrimination -against 
Gallas in the capital. In the various ministries, there. 
is every possibility that a Galla will be holding the 
portfolio with an Amhara as his subordinate. Gallas 
have held ambassadorial posts abroad, and in every 
way have opportunities In the government, 

A more troublesome group is the Somalis, who live 
in Ogaden Province bordering Somaliland. The 
Somalis are predominantly Muslim and have never 
forgotten that they once conquered the Christian 
Amharas. Haile Selassie has recognized the futility of 
trying to control such people with a big fist. He has 
established schools in Ogaden Province, has brought 
many Somalis to Addis Ababa to study, and has given 
government positions to those who are capable. 

Ethiopia’s 50,000 Jews form a unique problem. 
These people, called Falashas, are an indigenous race 
who accepted the Jewish religion at a very early date. 
‘They worship the deified Sabbath, practise various 
forms of magic, and in many respects differ greatly 
from the larger Jewish community. They speak no 
Hebrew, Their Scriptures are preserved only in Ge’ez, 
the ancient Ethiopian language. In spite of Jewish 
tendencies in the Ethiopian church, this country’s 
Christians always have considered the Falashas a 
hated and feared minority. The Emperor has tried 


hard to break down’ this feeling, but the attitude 0! 
the Falashas themselves makes the task difficult 
Falashas refuse to enter the homes of Christians anc 
insist on living apart socially. They- maintain then 
own schools in the hands of their priests. A few 
however, have accepted government posts, and a smal 
number have enrolled in government, technical schools 

The Emperor's attitude toward Italians remain 
ing in Ethiopia is a good demonstration of his humage 
approach to other races or nationalities. The Italian 
rule is still remembered as`a reign of terror, and Italy 
is regarded today as the country’s most dangerout 
national foe. Yet in the face of this hatred, 8,0% 
Italians have remained in Ethiopia, and live in com- 
plete safety. Rather than treat; them as enemies 
Ethiopia deems them brothers. Ethiopia may some 
day offer an object lesson in race relations to the 
more advanced nations of the world. 


First Indian-built Airplane Lauded 
by Pawley 


Washington, August 20.—The “magnificent job” done 
by Indian technicians of Hindustan Aircraft, Limited, in, 
turning out the first successful airplane ever designed angl 
built in India was lauded here by William TD. Pawley, 
American businessman who was instrumental in buildixg 
the aircraft factory at Bangalore. f 

Pawley, who recently visited India; had seen, the 
plane. just before its completion. , He said: “I was 
delighted to receive a telegram from the factory that the 
first Indian, all-metal trainer—designed and built .by 
Indian engineers and technicians—has been successfully. 
test flown. 

“As an American businessman, I took the contract 
to build this plant at Bangalore which covers one million, 
square feet. We employed and trained 10,500 Indian 
méchanics, , ' 

“Today this factory is probably one of the finest air- 
craft factories of its size in the world. 4 

“These highly qualified Indian technicians and engi- 
neers have done a magnificent job carrying on the work, 
started back in 1940.” : 

Pawley has made outstanding contributions to pioneer 
aviation in Cuba, China and India. He has served ‘aa 
U.S. Ambassador to Peru and Brazil, and currently is 
a special assistant to Dean-Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State—USIS, 
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NOTES 


At Home and Abroad 

The topic of the day at home is, of course, the 
elections. We have ourselves gathered considerable 
expérience in the matter at first hand, and we believe 
we shall not be very far out of the mark if we say 
that the results so far have surprised all parties, more 
or iess. Surprising defeats and equally astonishing 
victories have been the experience of all parties and 
most individuals, interested in the election, if an 
all-India view be taken. Of course, the results from 
the biggest Btate have not come in as yet, but judging 
by what has happened elsewhere in the country, a 
few surprises, even there, seem to be in the offing. 

The arrangements for the election have been 
faulty in a great many ways, though it has to be said 
that, considering the titanic magnitude of the under- 
taking, the management was not unduly wanting in 
efficiency. There is bound to be a great deal of bitter- 
ness as the aftermath, but taken as a whole, the results 
give a more or less accurate picture of the political 
understanding and attitude of the masses. We do not 
representatives are the real 
nominees of the people, whom they are supposed to 
represent, in all cases, Indeed in a very large number 
of cases, the successful candidate has secured only a 
minor percentage of the votes, and has come out 
successful because of the fractionation of the major 
portion amongst a large number of unsuccessful 
candidates. ‘Then again in certain areas the people 
have vented their rancour against the present govern- 
ment by voting for the party or parties that have 
campaigned most bitterly against the Government, 
without being in the least cognisant of--or interested 
in—the cardinal principles or tenets of the party 


favoured, Blind voting on slogans has been the order 
of the day in most places so far, with a considerable 
dash of parochialism or racial and caste prejudices. 


But this is just what it was bound to be, if we 
take into consideration the _ factors of illiteracy, 
isolationalism and politically backward condition of 


Pn a enna 
the large majority of our electorate. If we add to that 


the fact that in most ‘places the real political objec- 
tives of the parties standing for election were obscured 
by a vast. mass of empty verbiage and further that 
political opportunism was ‘the order of the day in all 
cases, then we can easily understand the befuddling 
of the electorate. And it is because of this that no 
party has escaped some major defeat or other if an 
all-India picture be considered. 


Turning to the elections in the home city of this 
paper we can say that it is almost a complete farce. 
Quite apart from the nature and tempo of the party 
campaigns, in which vilification and misrepresentation 
of opponents are the principal items, the arrangements 
were faulty to the extreme. The electoral rolls were 
grossly inaccurate, householders and permanent resi- 
dents were prominent by their exclusion in many areas, 
while fictitious and absentee electors were there in 
tens of thousands. The consequence was impersonation 
en masse in every quarter by unscrupulous parties and 
as the challenging was made extremely difficult, it 
was a complete victory for the most organised male- 
factors. . 

The marking by indelible ink was a huge joke. 
The marking could be- removed in a matter of minutes 
by a mixture of “hypo” afd moist matchheads, Queer 
stories are afloat all over the city about changing of 


| 
I 
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box-labels after the elections and before the counting, 
the interval between the two being more than a week 
in most cases. It is also said that in certain quarters 
large amounts of ballot papers were transferred from 
one sct of boxes.td another, paper seals being made 
available for that purpose by corrupt and unscrupulous 
partisan officials, and examination of signatures being 


-cursory in the extreme the operations were condueted 


with impunity. 

The Congress is in a minority in a major State, 
Madras, and in a minor State, Yravancore-Cochin, It 
is barely out of the woods in Hyderabad; and is in 
difficulties in Orissa at the time of-writing. In West 
Bengal, alihough the Congress is in a position of 
majority, the Congress Government is due to face a 
very turbulent and troublesome opposition. In Bombay 
and the Madhya Pradesh, the Congress is in a com- 
fortable position of security as also in Himachal 
Pradesh. In Madhya Bharat too there does not seem 
to be much of a challenge to Congress supremacy. 
Elsewhere the picture has not developed sufficiently 
to give a clear view. 


The Communist Party, together with the groups 
under its control, has gained prominence in Madras, 
Hyderabad, Travancore-Cochin and in West Bengal. 
Even so, their position is nowhere near that of control. 
For example, in Madras, where the Communist domi- 
nated groups have so far secured the largest number 
of seats, they form only 27 per cent of the opposition. 
In Hyderabad, they form 50 per cent of the opposition, 
hut here the Congress is in absolute majority, while 
ju Travancoré-Cochin, . where the Congress is in 
minority they also have only 50 per cent of the 
opposition in‘their hands, In West Bengal as yet they 
control less than 50 per cent of the opposition and in 
Orissa, where as yet the Congress is in a minority, 
they have just about 10 per cent of the opposition in 
their hands. Elsewhere they have little, if anything 
at all, to show. 


‘The Socialists “have, so far, been unable to make 
any significant mark in the clections anywhere. In 
Bombay, the Socialist debacle was only a little less 
pronounced than that of the Communists, who had 
a disastrous failure. 

The K.M.P.P. has met with disaster in West 
Bengal. Only in Madras they have been able to 
make any showing at all. The Jana Sangh too has 
very little to show as yet anywhere, and the Hindu 
Mahasabha even less. “Other parties” that is to say 
loestised groups have scored in Madras, Orissa, Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Bombay so far. 

Lastly comes that unpredictable factor, the 
“Independent,” who has all parties against him, 
whether he hes any decided views or not. Even these 
strictly individualistic candidates have made their 
mark in Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Orissa, 
Bombay, Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad. 
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As the’ elections are still in progress, it is too early 
to make any critical survey as a whole, and therefore 
we reserve that for the next issue. 


Asroap 


Abroad world attention has shifted focus from 
Iran on to Egypt. Iran seems to be a little Jess stiff 
in its attitude towards Britain but the situation in 
Egypt is still explosive in the extreme. Britain’s very 
existence as a world power depends on her control of 
the Suez Canal as does her economy on the control 
of the oil-fields of Iran and: the rich raw material 
resources of Malaya. But our sympathies are with the 
exploited and depressed nations and as such we can 
only hope for just and equitable solution of the 
impasse in Egypt and elsewhere, 

We ourselves are involved yet in the Kashmir 
issue which, so long as it is before the U.N.O, cannot 
be regarded as a purely domestic issue, The latest 
move in the U.N.O. is not. to our liking, as we 
wholeheartedly support Sheikh Abdullah’s contention 
that the Kashmiris should be only judges of their 
destiny. But a nation has to pay for the blunders of 
its chief executives; and as such we have to face the 
complex problems which have resulted out of the 
unfortunate reference to the U.N.O. and the imept 
handling of our case by those who were deputed at 
first to look after it. Pandit Nehru suppressed a vast 
mass of details about the invasion of Kashmir, out of 
consideration for those. Muslims who are Indian 
nationals, and even hampered the military drive 
against the invading forces for the same reason. 
Pakistan, on the other hand, has 
fabricated “facts” on to what little it had against 
India and has thus gained where world opinion is 
concerned. If we add to that British propaganda and 
rancow’, then the exact state of affairs becomes under- 
standable. 


The disturbances in Nepal do not seem to have 
any major significance, if what little we have got from 
official sources is to be relied upon. But Nepal is now 
a vital concern of ours, and we hope that the elections 
has not caused any laxity in the watchfulness of our 
department of Foreign Affairs, In these troublesome 


days a minor affair of today may become a 
major problem tomorrow, without any warning or 
notice. 


In the Far East, the situation in Korea is still as 
foggy and indeterminate as before. Mr. Churchill’s 
visit to the U.S.A. has not in the teast helped matters 
in any way. On the contrary. 
i t 


Public Administration in India 


Dr. B. B. Mazumdar, Principal, H. D. Jain College, 
Arrah, ia his presidential address at the 14th session 
of the Indian Political Science Conference at 
Hyderabad, has thrown light on our problems of 


piled masses of- 
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. Administration, A simmary of his address is given 


below: 

“The Science of Government held an honoured 
place in the curriculum of studies in India from early 
times down to the Huna invasion. The socio-economic 
changes wrought by this catastrophic event was so 
great that we find a gradual decline in the enthusiasm 
for Political Science from the sixth to the fourteenth 
century A.D. Vanabhatta, the court poet of Harsa- 
vardhana, denounced it as a cruel and heartless study. 
Jayantabhatta, who flourished during the reign of 
Sankarvarma of Kashmir in the ninth century AD. 
declares in his Nyayamanjari that Varta and Dandantti 
have got no utility for spiritual life and ās such are 
useless. 

“Medhatithi who flourished about the 9th century 
A.D., while explaining Manu’s dictum that ‘the pro- 
tection of all this shall be according to law,’ states that 
‘Law’ stands for the scriptures, and not those relating 
to ‘Artha’ or ‘Policy’ and composed by Ausanasa and 
other writers. It is gratifying to note that a venerable 
old Pandit of the orthodox school, Mahamahopadhya 
Yogendranath ` Tarka-Samkhya-Vedantatirtha, has in 
1949 established the thesis, by numerous citations 
from Sanskrit texts, that one of the causes of loss of 
independence of India was the negligence of the study 
of Political Science, Rajnitiratnakara by Candeswara, 
the Prime Minister of the last independent king of 
Mithila in the 14th century, seems to have closed the 
chapter of political speculations by the Hindus for 
more than five centuries. 

“The study of Political Science was, neglected in 


"Indian universities up to the end of the first decade 


of the present century. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that professorships in the subject were not 
instituted even in the Universities of Oxford, London 
and Cambridge before 1912, 1913 and 1927 respectively. 
At present, out of 28 Universities in India, only 14, 
namely, Aligarh, Baroda, Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Patna, 
Poona, and Saugar have got separate Departments of 
Political Science. : 

“The funds alloted to the Political Science 
Department does not exceed 4 per cent of the total 
budget in any University, but in the Universities of 
Calcutta, Madras, Banaras, Mysore, Baroda,- Poona, 
Saugar and Hyderabad they are less than one per cent. 
If the Sovereign Democratic Republic of India wants 


‘to avoid the danger of ‘one blind man leading others 


similarly blind,” the various State governments and 
the wealthier sections of the community must gene- 
rously endow the universities and colleges for provi- 
viding specialised courses of instruction in Political 
Science to train up active citizens, intelligent legis- 
lators and efficient administrators, 

“The study of Public Administration in modern 


India has not received the attention it deserves by 
virtue of its importance. With the assumntion of wel- 
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fare functions by the State, public administration has 
come to affect the life of citizens in some of the most 
vital spheres of their activity. Complexities in defin- 
ing social and economic regulations affecting millions 
of people have forced the legislature to lay down only 
the broad principles in statutes and to leave to the 
administration the power to make appropriate rules. 
Tt has also been found necessary to get rid of the 
elaborate practice and procedure of ordinary courts 
involving cost and delay in dealing with cases arising 
out of the decisions of administrative authorities and 
to entrust these to administrative tribunals which 
claim to possess specialised experience. The inexorable 
logic of circumstances has accelerated this process 
everywhere despite the protests voiced in England by 
Lord Hewart in 1928 and Prof. Keeton in 1951 and in 
India by the Bombay Lawyers Conference this year. 
In 1940, the American Bar Association and big business 
interests backed Logan-Walter Bill, which aimed at 
limiting administrative adjudication, but it had to be 
vetoed by President Roosevelt in the interests of sound 
administration, 

“There is also a growing realisation of the fact 
that the legislature by passing:a law merely formulates 
a plan for doing a thing, but the adequacy and efi- 
ciency of the administrative machinery determines 
how far it would be possible to carry it into effect. 
The Universities, the Government and the enlightened 
citizens of the, Western countries have, therefore, taken 
up .vesearches into the organisation, finance, personnel, 
direction, public relations and control of public 
administration. i 

“Similar studies have got to be undertaken in 
India too. Here the need is all the more urgent 
because there is a tendency towards a rather abrupt 
transition from the police state to the welfare state. 
Under the British rule public administration was 
designed primarily for the maintenance of law and 
order and collection of organisation taxes. The adminis- 
trative apparatus, which we have inherited from the 
British rulers is hardly suited to the task of imple- 


menting the directive principles of our State policy, - 


which include provision, ‘securing the right to work, 
to education, and public assistance. in cases of un- 
employment, old age, sickness and disablement’ and 
for ‘securing just and human conditions of work, and 
for maternity relief’? Under the impact of Western 
civilization, the old social order based on the Verna- 
sharma Dharma and rural economy has suffered dis- 
integration. A new social order, based on social, 
economic and political justice and designed to promote 
the welfare of the people cannot be seb up without 
effecting fundamental changes in the administrative 
machinery, 

“The Government is not unaware of the need of 
such a change. This is evident from the fact that the 
Planning Commission requested an expert like Mr. A. 
D. Gorwala to suggest. such reforms in the adminis- 
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trative organisation as would make the implementa- 
tion of development programme possible. Mr, Gor- 
wala’s reports on Public Administration and on the 
efficient conduct of the State Enterprises deserve care- 
ful study by every student of Political Science. 
Amongst various measures of reforms, he has empha- 
sised the need for strengthening the machinery 
for detecting corrupt public servants and appointing 
one or two experienced detectives .as clerks in 
those departments which come into continuous con- 
tact with the public. It is really surprising that the 
Intelligence Branch which evinced so much zeal and 
efficiency in tracking down political criminals before 
independence, cannot detect corrupt public servants 
today. If we want Democratic Government to survive 
in India, we must free it from these ‘thorns of the 
State’ and adopt some of the steps recommended by 
Kautilya in his chapters on Kantakasodhanam. 

“Mr. Gorwala has advocated the formation of a 
single board, consisting of five or six members, for 
managing all the Government of India civil industries 
throughout the country, but he has advised the reten- 
tion of departmental management for State trading 
schemes. In the former case he has accepted the 
Kautilyan principle Vahumukhya Adhikaranam or 
plural-headed controlling agency, while in the latter he 
has followed the precept of the Mahabharata, which 
states that control over one type of work should be 
vested in one person, otherwise the risk of mismanage- 
ment due to difference of opinion, would be great. 
The Board system involves expense, delay and diffu- 
sion of responsibility no doubt, but it minimises. the 
dangers of corruption, favouritism and interference 
from parties and factions. It is worth considering 
whether the fixing of prices and similar other powers 
should not be vested in a Board, consisting of experts 
jn commerce and applied economics. 

“The problem of Administration in India has 
become most acute on account of the marked diver- 
gence between the declared policy of the Government 
and its execution. Almost all sections of the community 
and specially the middle classes_ with more or less 
rigid incomes have been Complaining bitterly of the- 
soaring price levels. From August, 1948 the Govern- 
ment began to consider adopting anti-inflationary 
measures and in October, 1949, soon after the _De- 
valuation, formulated an Hight-point Programme to 
fight inflation by increasing the volume of production 
of agricultural and industrial commodities, cutting 
down the retail prices of food-grains, cloth and other 
essential commodities by ten per cent, and reducing 


the Government expenditure. The Nasik Congress also - 


issued a clear mandate for checking inflationary forces 
at all cost. But the Index of general wholesale prices 
which stood at 890 in November, 1949, is about 440 
today, The Calcutta middle class cost of living Index 
number for food was 445 in September 1950 and one 
year later it rose to 461, while for clothing it has risen 
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from 401 to 482 during the same period, Then again 
the price of procurement rice has been raised by 
nearly 15 per’cent in this month. The expenditure on 
Civil Administration increased by Rs. 10 crores Over 
the 1949-50 level in 1980-51 and in the current year’s 
budget we find another increase of Rs. 6 crores over 
the last year’s level. 
administration ten years ago, in 1941-42, was a little 
above Rs. 13 crores and today it is above Re. 56 
crores. 


“This shows that the anti-inflationary policy has 
remained largely on paper and probably also that the 
control of the Treasury over the estimates prepared 
by different ministers is not as effective as it ought 
to be. Mr. Gorwala refers, of course, to the complaints 
of Administrative Ministers against what. is termed 
the ‘Woodenness of the Finance Ministty’ and also 
to the scrutiny of financial proposals relating to any 
establishment matter by the Financial Advisers and 
also by the Joint Secretary’s Branch in the Finance 
Ministry, a 

“The Government also decided upon expediting 
income-tax collection as a measure to check infa- 
tionary tendencies. A committee was appointed to 
report on the cases of tax evasion during the war only 
and not beyond that period. It has been estimated that 
the amount which evaded taxation during’ the war 
period was to the tune of Rs. 600 crores. The, Govern- 
ment preferred to depend on voluntary disclosures of 
income. So far income aggregating to 50 crores has 
been disclosed out of which over 12 crores may be 
realised as taxes, and we feel jubilant over this grand 
success of moral appeal to the tax-dodgers. No other 
government in the world has attempted to eradicate 
tax evasion by placing reliance on the conscience of 
the tax-payers. The Government spends Rs. 3 crores 
only on the Income-tax Department which brings a 
revenue of more than Rs. 165 crores. It may be 
enquired whether a strengthening of the Department 
cannot bring in a substantial improvement. in 
collection.” i ; 


Dr. Mazumdar has rightly said that administrative 
problems have become still more complex due to 
frequent changes in the policy of the Government. 
The tendency to multiply Statutory orders and - to 
give retrospective effect to legal as well as adminis- 
trative measures has also further complicated matters. 
The Government have not been able to stick to a 


The total expenditure on civil : 


—- 


uniform food policy throughout the last five years and’ 


have helplessly hovered between tighter control and 
ptogresgive decontrol. Dr. Mazumdar’s address - de- 
serves closest attention by our politicians and adminis- 
trators. +. 


, 
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“Manchester Guardian” on Devers Plan . 


Writing under the heading “Kashmir Again”, ‘the 
Manchester Guardian (January 16) states: “The- Secu- 
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X NOTES 


tity Couneil will resume tomorrow discussion of the 
baffling question of Kashmir. Here is a dispute in 
which the two sides have very properly and commend- 
ably refrained from fighting for three years, and which 
they have referred to the Security Council, The Coun- 
cil has tried conciliation; the last conciliator, Dr. 

q@Graham, narrowed the gap between the disputants, 
but it is still not bridged. The Pakistanis say that the 
time has come for the Council to pass from mediation 
to recommendation.” 

The newspaper continues: “The first step when 
the Council meets is surely to publish the demilitarisa- 
tion plan produced by General Devers, the Military 
Adviser to Dr. Graham. General Devers is a 
tinguished General who preceded General Eisenhower 
in commanding the American troops in England 
during the.war. It is hard to understand why his plan 
was not published along with the Graham report. 

“Apparently it provides for four stages. The first, 
lasting 30 days, is preparatory. The second extends 

“a over three months. It would leave India with rather 
more than 30,000 troops in Kashmir, with the addi- 
tion of 5,000 men from Sheikh Abdullah’s militia; in 
the part of Kashmir held by Pakistan there would be 
about 16,000 men divided between the Pakistan Army 
and the Azad Kashmir forces. In the third stage the 
disparity of the forces would be reduced so that at the 
end the ratio of the Indian and militia forces to the 
Pakistan and Azad forces would be roughly 13:10 
(which was the ratio of the rival forces in Kashmir 
when the truce began three years ago). 

“At the end of this stage,’ by the middle of July, 
the Plebiscite Administrator would take up his ap- 
pointment. It would be in his discretion to call on 
either side to reduce or increase their forces according 
to the needs of the situation.” 


Proceeding, the Guardian says: “It seems that 
Pakistan, while grumbling at what it regards as the 
unfair appointment of forces during the second stage, 
would have been willing to accept this plan at least in 
outline. The Indian attitude has not been made al- 
together clear. One of the Indian objections was appa- 
rently to the balance of forces proposed at the second 
stage. A grave difficulty seems to have been that India 
objected to discussing—at least at this stage—the 
procedure beyond stage two. It would be a pity if the 
Devers plan is not examined further. 


‘K “Dr, Graham, in presenting his report just before 
Christmas, did not despair of making further progress. 
By his own mission he has demonstrated that the 
best method is to produce a reasonable compromise 
scheme and to let reason gradually erode the objections 
of both sides. 


“Pakistan is understandably impatient for quick 
action, but discussion may prove more constructive 
in two or three weeks’ time than -at the present 
moment. This is the height of the Indian General 


dis- 


‘tive Plan of Demilitarization” of the 
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Election. The Indian statesmen are preoccupied; 
sharp exchanges over Kashmir might bring the dispute 
into Indian domestic politics, and this would serve 
nobody’s interest,” 

The Guardian concludes: “In its discussions the 
Security Council does not seem to have examined the 
possibility of conducting a plebiscite area by area 
rather than for the country as a whole (the idea has, 
of course, been discussed in the Press of both India 
and Pakistan). It might at least be worthwhile seeing 
whether the Devers plan could be made more accept- 
able by providing for a plebiscite of this kind.” 

India’s Secretary-General in the Foreign Depart- 
ment is now in Paris holding personal consultations on 
the Devers Plan. The difference between the two ver- 
sions of the same plan supplied to India and Pakistan 
has caused much surprise and misgiving. The leaning 
towards Pakistan has been more than apparent and it 
seems doubtful whether plebiscite under conditions 
enunciated in the plan will be fair at all. 


The Devers Plan 


The U.N. Secretariat has published the “Tenta- 
Military Ad- 
viser of the U.N. representative General Devers, The 
plan inter alia suggests that the U.N. observers’ force 
in Kashmir should be increased and equipped with 
necessary helicopters and communication equipment 
to ensure that there is no violation of the cease-fire 
agreements. 

The plan also suggests that Pakistan should close 
the western border of the Azad Kashmir sector against 
unauthorised ingress from the West and all regular 
Pakistan forces should be withdrawn to Pakistan 
except three battalions. 

The following are the 
Devers Plan: 

(1) D-Day to be thirty days after the principal 
agreements have been signed by representatives of the 
two Governments in India and Pakistan. 

(2) D plus thirty-one to D plus ninety (A) the 
U.N. observers’ force to be greatly increased and 
equipped with necessary helicopters and communica- 
tion equipment to ensure that there is no violation of 
the cease-fire agreements and to assist in the de- 
mobilization of forces and give stability and backing 


points embodied in the 


to local governments im maintaining order. 
(B) Pakistan to close the western border of the 
Awad Kashmir sector against unauthorized ingress 


from the west. This is to be done by selected regular 
troops—three thousand five hundred northern and 
Gilgit scouts. (C) AH regular Pakistan forces to be 
withdrawn to Pakistan except three battalions, 

(3) D plus ninety-one to or about July 14, 1952: 
(A) The three regular Pakistan Infantry battalions 
to be withdrawn to Pakistan; (B) The regular Indian 
forees to be reduced to twenty-eight thousand men 
including line communication troops. 
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(4) July 15, 1952: (A) The Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator arrives in Srinagar and -is inducted into office; 
(B) The three thousand five hundred northern and 
Gilgit forces are reduced to fifteen hundred by dis- 
arming and disbanding; (C) The Azad Kashmir line 
of communication troops are reduced.to one thousand; 
(D) The regular Indian Forces including any State 
armed forces are reduced to seven battalions of in- 
fantry of nine hundred men and two thousand five 
hundred line of communication troops; (E) These 
above reductions will allow the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator to adjust the proportion on each side of the 
cease-fire line in accordance with the recommendations 
in number seven of the twelve points, 

Note: (A) The plan can only be accepted as a 
whole. The dates, times and strengths can be altered 
by agreement between the two Governments; (B) No 
Indian or Jammu and Kashmir National, Pakistani 
or Azad Kashmir National to cross the cease-fire line. 


Index of Prices and Cost of Living 

It has been officially claimed that the general 
index of prices records a downward movement indi- 
eating a lower cost of living and a consequent improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the general masses. 
The Economic Adviser’s report showed that on the 
last week of December, 1951, the general index was 
432.2 which was slightly less than “the November 
figure of 434.2 of the same year. A 


A standard of living is an attitude towards a given 


mode of living. It is the “scale of preferences,” the 
plan for material living which directs our expenditure 
into certain channels. To have an accurate knowledge 
of the standard of living or the cost of living, the first 
and foremost. task is the proper assessment of national 


income and expenditure. No reliable statistics relating. 


to national wealth or national income of India are 
available. Although an enquiry in this regard has 
recently been concluded by the National Income 
Enquiry Committee, it is still doubtful how far their 
calculations truly represent entire incomes—industrial 
as well as agricultural. Disorganised and uncertain as 
it is, our agrioultural economy itself is a predominant 
obstacle ‘to such estimations. The purpose of the 
Enquiry Committee is further vitiated by the omission 
of the national expenditure in their calculation. . To 
construct a genuine index of cost of living, a descrip~ 
tive study of the proportions of a family’s income 
spent on indispensable items like food, clothing, hous- 
ing, ete., is essential. Reliable statisties of expenditure 
on these items of consumption are not available and 
even. such a computation of per capita consumption 
would not give us any knowledge of the living 
standards of different sections of society in India. 
Figures relating to some towns and villages are some- 
times given by the Government and some private 
agencies but no systematic and thorough study of 
living expense has as yet been attempted in India.. 
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The only attempt which has so far been made to 
indicate the expenditure of the people is the com- 
putation of working class index number in industrial 
centres of certain provinces. But this is also mis- 
leading. -In these centres the price index of essential 
goods on which the index number is based, hardly 
corresponds to the actual price prevailing in tha 
market. In most of the factories, workers are paid 
cash as well as cheap rations including dwelling 
quarters, free medical aid, etc. Real wages as against 
money wages and the relation of cost of living to real 
wages have not yet been measured. 


The official index number records the wholesale 
prices and not the retail prices. Here again is a gulf 
of difference between the wholesale price and retail 
price which invariably is higher in every case. 

The index number formulated by the Economic 
Adviser is thus fallacious and hardly measures the real 
standard of living. The real index of actual price paid 
by the consumers is bound to be still higher if it 
would have been constructed on the above lincs, Even: 
with such a defective index, if we compare our condi- 
tion with that of the Européan countries, no consola- 
tion can be obtained. Figures of certain countries are 
reproduced here as illustrations: 


Country (1948.Base) Wholesale price Cost of living 1951 
Austria 208 (approximately) 170 
Spain 160 Ha 130 
Norway - 185 9 115l 
Denmark 140 112 
Belgium 120 105 
Netherlands 189 120 


The striking point of difference is that there the 
cost of living index is everywhere less than the whole- 
sale index. That is, by every possible restrictive 
measure they have been successful in dragging down 
prices, The Europeans fear inflation no less than war. 
A member of the French delegation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation Conference in -Ottawa 
remarked, “For us Europeans, the immediate problem 
is the threat to our standard of living which cannot 
be lowered much if we don’t want to lose people’s 
support. The Communist threat from within is for us 
as real as the Communist threat from without.” 

These remarks clearly show why they take so 
much pains to keep down their cost of living, What- 
ever may be the motive, they succeed in maintaining 
their standard. The crisis through which they had to 
pass was not in any way less devastating than ours. 
They were equally faced with the problems of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, the magnitude of 
which was not less significant. What had been possible 
for Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Norway,. Austria and 
even Netherlands, should have been possible for India 
as well. None of them is more prosperous than us 
either in man-power or in natural resources. It has 
not yet been possible for our Government to raise the 
standard of living of the people even by a slight 
degree while others are going rapidly ahead. 
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Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference 
The Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Con- 


ference concluded a week’s secret talks on the sterling 
policy and on measures to ‘strengthen the pound 
sterling. A joint communique issued by the Ministers 
“en the evening of 2ist January, 1952, stated that the 
sterling area was faced with a very serious crisis which, 
if it were not efficiently dealt with, would have far- 
reaching consequences. i 

The crisis, according to the communique, has 
arisen because the sterling arca a9 a whole is spending 
more than if is earning, wittr the Yesu at its go 
and dollar reSérves~imrve been falling at a rapid ‘rate. 
The present difficulties, while partly due to short- 
term factors, also reflect continuing underlying pro- 
blems. These problems must and can be solved. It 
is hoped that the proposed steps will give to sterling 
the strength it must have to continue as a widely 
used international currency. 
‘a This cannot be attained by negative and restric- 
tive methods alone or merely by the imposition of 
cuts on imports from certain parts of the world. 


For this reason, it is decided, that measures taken. 
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countries of the sterling area have been able to regain 
their position. But they were called upon for a 
continuous restriction of dollar imports in order to 
maintain the reserve at an.adequate level as Britain’s 
own house was in disorder. But instead of recouping, 
the position of Britain began to deteriorate so rapidly 
that in September 1949 devaluation of Pound sterling 
became inevitable. This decision was immediately 
followed by some member countries and India, 
although our problems were quite different; but Paki- 
stan refused to devalue her currency in terms of dollar 
in company with the rest. So far as our internal 
economy is concerned, devaluation has accentuated 
inflation, sent prices up and aggravated the mal- 
distribution of real income brought about by war- 
time and post-war inflation. Pakistan’s refusal to 
devalue her currency created a deadlock in the pro- 
ductive activities of India resulting in much economic 
loss. India has been compelled, two years later on, to 
accept the Rupee-ratio dictated by Pakistan. ‘Thus 
devaluation has served British interests at the cost 
of the backward countries, possibly with the exception 
of Pakistan. 

Again during the last quarter of 1951 the balance 
of British foreign trade had become adverse. With the, 


to stop—the drain upon reserves must form part of a outbreak of war in Korea, U.S. ‘programme of stock- 


Yong-term policy designed to restore and ‘maintain 
The full strength of sterling. 

One of the points of general agreement arising 
out of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ talks, 


is understood to be the need for close and_continued 


consultation on economic and financial developments 
within the sterling area. ` 

Britains economic leadership had been lost since 
vthe Second World War, when the U.S.A. took over 
the helm of foreign tradé. The history of the post- 
war economic world has been of a continuous conflict 
between these two leaders—Britain trying to assert her 
powers through the sterling bloc and America in the 
dollar area, The war had devastated Britain, both eco- 
nomically and socially. Rehabilitation and reconstruction 
were the most acute problems facing Britain in tlie 
post-war period, None except U.S.A. was able to 
meet that colossal demand for materials for reconstruc- 
tion of the war-devastated countries including Britain. 
Britain, conscious of being held in the toils of the 
dollar bloc, could do nothing but utilise the generous 
help of US. The whole-hearted aim and effort of 
‘Britain has been to restore her classical position and 
in this endeavour she fully exploited her colonial 
power. It is for that reason, the alarming drain of 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves hds been a source, 
of grave anxiety not only, to Britain but to all the 
members of the British Commonwealth. The erux of 
the problem of the sterling area has been the obli- 
gation of the members to pool their net, hard currency. 
earnings in the “Empire Dollar Pool.” With the initial 
deadlock in the balance of payments, most of the 


piling and mobilization, increased the costs of dollar 
imports and adversely affected the prices of raw 
materials all over fhe world. The impetus to export 
trade of Britain caused by devaluation was almost 
lost in the rising cost of British industrial productions. 
Hence the need tò readjust her economy hag again 


© become crucial. Although the Conference session was 


secret, it is certain that Britain discussed the matter 
with the member countries and sought their help and 
co-operation, She is fully aware of the prime cause 
of the deadlock, ie, U.S.A. but control of that is 
beyond her powers. The only alternative is to apply 
full pressure on the poor undeveloped countries. 


The Other Side 
America, on the other hand, has equally been faced 
with the problem of shortage of raw materials and to 
high cost of their import. It is her interest as well to 
reduce the cost of these imported materials. To that | 
- end she is extending her money-lending business to all 
over the world, particularly to those backward coun- 
tries who are main suppliers of primary goods, Thus 
colonial imperialism is giving way to the mew type 
of economic exploitation without any apparent 
political overlordship. It is. quite obvious in a recent 
proposal regarding Canada. There are U.S.A. interests 
who want Britain to sell her “rights and interests” in 
Canada. The Congressman who has introduced the 
Bill said: 

“We could offer England cash to bail her out_ 
of the serious world predicament in exchange for 
the f rfeiture of the rights and interests she now 

& possesses in Canada.” 
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Both the leaders prefer restrictive trade and 
favour moulti-lateral trade agreement among different 
countries of the world because that will help them to 
have their raw materials at a low cost and a sure 
market at a high price, In this struggle, it i$ the back- 
ward members in both the blocs who are affected. 
In the recent conferenée of the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers it has been urged ‘by the British 
delegation to reduce dollar expenditure and spend 
economically their sterling balances, But several 
Commonwealth countries including India and Paki- 
stan are reported to have been hesitant about further 
serious import cuts to stop the drain on the sterling 
area, reserves. India is believed to have contended that 
a large proportion of her imports are essential foods 
and capital goods; required to support the Govern- 
ment’s food production programme and therefore they 
could not be reduced. Import of consumers’ goods is 
essential to fight price inflation in India. Similar views 
have been expressed by Pakistan as she had already 
done everything possible to restrict imports and she 
is determined not to favour any cuts in the national 
development plans, 

The results of the Finance Ministers’ Conference 
has not therefore been decisive. Nothing but assu- 
rance cf consultation and co-operation are ensured iu 
the talks. It is but natural that Mr. Churchill would 
fly to Washingten to have secret talk with President 
Truman, and the final decision is to be arrived at in 
Washington, not in the London Conference. 


The Economic Conflict 

Two articles, reproduced here from U. N. O. 
World will amply justify the above contention. 
Mr. Charles Sawyer, U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 
analysed in a brief article the reasons as to why the 
Korean war has induced them to restrict their liberal 
trade policy. l 

In the years following World War IL the USA 
with other nations aspired to rebuild the network of 
world trade. The war-devastated world was faced 
with the tremendous task of relief and reconstruction. 
The whole world had a vast backlog of demand, 
accumulated during the war. The only country able 
to meet this urgent demand was U.S.A. Consequently 
their export increased enormously while imports 
although rising, did not keep pace. This export 
surplus or dollar gap was the index of acute trading 
problems in the post-war world. Part of this gap was 
covered through liquidation of gold and dollar assets 
held by other nations, But these reserves were too 
limited. This led to the tightening of import and 
exchange control in order to restrict dollar purchases 
to essential commodities only. It was hoped that 
these trade restrictions could be lifted gradually as 
production reached higher levels. The widespread 
devaluation of currency. in September, 1949, was 
_ undertaken to speed up exports while discouraging 
further purehase from. dollar areas. 
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The first half of 1950 was, however, encouraging 
to the countries concerned. The shortage of dollar 
was fast diminishing. A wave of optimism began to 
sway the world economic situation. 

But the outbreak of Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea has materially altered the situation. 
The free nations of the world have made extra-. 
ordinary efforts to build up their economic strength; 
the basis of military power. An increasing proportion 
of national output is being devoted to defence pur- 
poses. This mobilization of resources has produced 
serious economic problems and has retarded the pro- 
gress of world trade temporarily. 

Impressive production gains, both in U.S.A, 
and elsewhere, have created a massive need for raw 
materials. For many of these materials, such 28 
manganese, chromium, nickel, tin, lead, aluminium, 
zinc and copper, U.S.A. depends on other countries. 
Western countries also demand huge amounts of the 
same materials to meet their present defence require- 
ments and stockpiling. The combined demand caused, 
severe shortages, endangering production. Prices of 
crude materials soared up rapidly. This has, of course, 
meant improvement in the balance of payments and 
increase in dollar earnings of many countries pro- 
ducing raw materials. But this increased money 
income spells inflation in those countries, unless 
effective control measures are undertaken, This in- 
flatidnary trend has produced adverse repercussions 
on the industrial nations of the world. They are 
caught in the dilemma of importing more new 
materials to meet defence needs while cutting down 
export in order to divert the productive effort to 
rearmament. : wa 


In the midst of such a crisis it is but natural’ 
that those who have hoped only a short time ago to 
relax restrictions on trade and exchange rates, now 
claim that it would be difficult if not impossible to 
do so under present conditions. ° 

Some active measures have been taken by U.S. 
to make mobilization effective within the country. 
To help other nations to raise their output as well, 
U.S.A. has given extensive loans for development 


of resources. An International organisation, “Inter- 
national Material Conference,” has been established 
in order to prevent the development of supply 


bottlenecks in key raw materials. The difficulty of 
obtaining manufactured products is equally vital for 
many countries. U.S.A. export controls provide fof 
equitable distribution of goods in short supply among 
foreign claimants. 


The present period of extensive and world-wide 
mobilization has caused many difficulties for inter- 
national trade. These problems can be golved only 
through hard work and whole-hearted co-operation 
and success depends upon the work of all. 

©- Mr. Marcus Fleming, U. K's member of the 
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U. N. Economie and Employment Commission in 
1950-51, defends Britain’s policy of trade restrictions. 
He wrote that free trde was the lodestar of Great 
Britain’s surge to wealth and industria] supremacy 
in the 19th century. But now the British stand 
accused of being the major stumbling-block to its 
operation. The truth is, however, that they did not 
abandon free trade lightly and are fighting to make 
possible its revival. 


ų During World War Il, British officials colla- 
borated closely with the Americans in preparing blue- 
prints for the Brave New World and later took part 
in bringing to birth the various agencies to act as 
watchdogs and guarantors of international good 
behaviour in the economic sphere. To execute that 
the restoration of the comvertibility of sterling was 
thought to be essential as an interim policy, In 1946 
and 1947, Britain made an attempt in this direction 
on the strength of large loams from Canada and ‘US. 


` But it was not possible, thanks to catastrophic decline 


in, her reserves of foreign exchange. As time went on 
it became clear that Britain’s expanded: exports were 
not finding a big enough market in the dollar area. 
Nor were they competing with sufficient success with 
U. S. exports in third markets, ‘This showed that the 
pound sterling was too high relative to the dollar 


` and would ultimately have to be devalied. Improve- 


ment, in Britains external position which. followed 
from devaluation in 1949, has paved the’ way for a 
new effort on Britain’s part to remove trade restric- 
tions. But in protesting at Torquay that Korea and 
rearmament were going to cause trouble for the 
balance of, payments in 1951, Britain was not playing 
cassandra. Events have turned out even worse than 
expected, not only for Britain’s own balance ‘of pay- 
ments but also—~and this is what counts for the 
reserves—for that of the sterling area as a whole. 
Heavy’ rearmament expenditure and a catastrophic 
rise in the prices of imported food arid materials 
may help to explain Britain’s own current balance 
of payments difficulties. But they do riot account for 
the dollar difficulties of the sterling. areg- as a whole. 
Most of theisterling countries, on the contrary, have 
gone too far in allowing additional dollar imports. 
It is clear that in the sterling area as a whole 
inflationary pressure has once more been allowed to 
get out of hand. But it must be recognised that the 
high-pressure economic system, which prevails in 
Britain and other sterling area countries, purchases 
its domestic advantages at the cost of great external 
instability. If this should prove to be -the principle 
towards which the economics of the West is gravi- 
tating, the norms of international economic, good 
behaviour as defined at Bretton Woods and Havana 
will have to be radié¢ally revised and their basic 
principles reinterpreted in the light .of the new 
conditions, ; - hos 
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’ Egypt 


The stormy events in Egypt rose to a crescendo 
on January 24 and January 25. Following . the 
countrywide disturbances, King Faruk dismissed Nahas 
Maher Pasha as Prime 
Minister as given in the following news-item which 
appeared on January 24. The situation remains critical 
in the extreme all the same. 

One thousand Egyptian armed police and auxi- 
liaries were reported to have surrendered to British 
armoured .troops here on January 25 after a furious 
six-hour siege which reduced their buildings to 
shambles. . 

Unofficial British estimates said between 40 and 


50 Egyptians were killed and about 60 wounded. 
The Egyptian Minister of the Interior, Mr. Fuad 


‘el Din, was stated by the Arab newspaper Al Zaman 


to have ordered the Ismailia police commandant and 
his men “not to surrender but. to resist the British to 
the last man and the last shot.” 

The British Commander, General Sir George 
Erskine who had ordered the disarming and removal 
of the police, described the auxiliaries as having 
¢onsistently “aided and abetted the anti-British thug 
campaign in Ismailia.” 

‘The Egyptian police 
appeals to surrender. 

It was reported from Cairo that the Egyptian 
Cabinet had been summoned to an emergency meet- 
ing to consider the situation. 

British military authorities stated that the morn- 
ing’s action of 25th January at Ismailia “is in no sense 
an assumption of military Government, and has 
approval of the British 


commander rejected all 


` Government,” 


La 


; Wafd’s support, 


General Erskine said he ‘had ordered police guard 
companies in Ismailia to be disarmed and expelled 
from the Canal- Zone. ' 

He had “invited” the Governor of Ismailia to 
carry out this ọrder and wamed him that delay 
could not be accepted. If the “invitation” was not 
complied with, the British gyould disarm the police 
themselves’ “with such force as may be necessary.” 
He added that a Jong series of events had left him no 
other course. 

“The new Egyptian Government of Prime Minis- 
ter, Aly Maher Pasha won a unanimous vote of 
confidence in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
when it faced Parliament for the first. time on 
January 28. Í 

“The new Premier was greeted with loud and 


prolonged cheers. The Legislative Committee of the 


two Houses approved his decrees under which martial - 
law was proclaimed throughout the country. 

“Maher Pasha, faced with the task of securing the’ 
. had earlier decided to ‘adjourn 
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Parliament for 30 days. Then his predecessor, Nahas , 


Pasha, announced that Wafdist Senators and Deputies 
would vote for Maher Pasha as long as he continued 
to pursue their policy towards the British. 

“King Farouk late last night (27th Jan.) dismissed 
Nahas Pasha and called ow Aly Maher Pasha to form 
a new Ministry. Maher Pasha, who was once arrested 
by Nahas Pasha “for security reasons,” immediately 
formed a new Cabinet of independents. 

“Tn a. broadcast. at midnight the new Premier’ said 
his Government’s. policy ‘remains the realization of 
the country’s national aspirations, namely, the évacua- 
tion of British“ troops and the unity of the Nile 
Valley.” 


“Moher Pasha’s efforts will bar directed Aora 
reaching a new understanding with Britain,. it is be- 
lieved at Cairo. But his first task will be restoring 
confidence in the country and he will take a firm line 
in maintaining public security. Late last night (27th 
Jan.) he ordered the sealing off of the Socialist Party, 
(Al Ishterakeya) héadquarters at Cairo as a nation- 
wide tightening of security measures..The order was 
his frst major action as Premier. Later a- military 
proclamation. banned the assembly of more than. four 
persons at, any. time of the day throughout the coun- 
try. Penalties set for breaches of the ban were two 
years’ jail, or five years if the culprit were found 
armed. 

“The 81-year-old King took the dřastie action 
dismissing his Premier after intensely. „nationalistic 
Nahas Pasha and his Wafd Party Cabinet had dis- 
cussed for four hours’ ‘action following Saturday’s 
(26th Jan.) riots in-which at least 20 died and 200 
were injured. 

“It was disclosed at ‘the Cabinet MEA that 300 
: people including extremists and well-known agitators 
had been arrested in police action after demonstrators 
in a day of arson and looting had wrecked the com- 
mercial area of the city. 

“In his ‘letter dismissing Nahas Pasha, the King 
said -Nahas Pasha had’ ‘failed to maintain peace and 
order in the country’ @ 


“Aly Maher was also appointed Military Governor 


_ of Egypt. In addition to the Premiership, he holds ` 


the key posts of Foreign Affairs and War and ‘Marine. 
“Sir Ralph Stevenson informed the Egyptian 
Government on January 28 that the British Govern- 


„ment. held: them responsible for loss of British life 


_and damage to British property in 27th January’s 
riots. The British Consulate-General investigating 
details of casualties in Cairo’s week-end disturbances 
stated on January. 28 that Colonel Anderson, a British 
engineer, reported dead on January 27, was, in fact, 
alive. Another wounded British soldier died on last 
night (27th Jan.) in, Ismailia. bringing the ‘total British 


casualties in Friday's (25th Jan.) battle ‘of the polce- 
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remained quiet night of atts January, last: and on 


January 28. ` 


Cairo returned to normal on 28th January after, 
a week-end of disturbances when mobs appeared to 
be in control for several hows, Streets have been 


tidied up overnight and on January 28, the traffic is _ 
again flowing in steady streams. Shops are reopening 
„and the ‘back-to.work movement is 


definitely under 


way. Egyptian troops are still out in force ‘in the 


„chy: 


“Between 20 and 30 young Wafdists went to Nahas 
Pasha’s house, shouting: ‘We. won't 
dismissal? Nahas came outside and told the demons- 


_récognize, your ` 


trators that he had asked King Farouk to relieve hito | 


of the Premiership: He said, ‘Keep calm and do not 
demonstrate. I have been in touch ` with the new 
Premier.and he has given me his word of honour that 
he will pursue my policy towards the British. Wafdist 
Senators and Deputies will vote for him as long “aé - 
he does so’. x . 
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Indo-U.S. Technical Aid deers 


` On January 5 last, was signed at New Delhi, an 
agreement between representatives of these two States, - 
called “Point Four” Agreement, It is printed below: 

“An Agreement was signed in New Delhi between 
India -and the United States under which American 
financial assistance will be available for speeding up 
projects. for- the economic development of India, The 
Agreement was signed on behalf of ‘India by the- 
Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. The U. S- 
Ambassador in India, Mr. Chester Bowles, signed on 


~ behalf of the Government of U.S.A. 


“Under the Agreement, the Government of: the. 
United States of America have. agreed to make a 
contribution of an amount -of $50 million which will 


» be ‘allocated by June 30, 1952, and deposited. in @ 


Fund, called the Indo-American ‘Technical Co-opera~ 


‘tion Fund. The Government of India have also agreed 


to contribute in rupees for the projects-to be financed 
out of this Fund. Thus, it is ‘estimated ‘that the total 


. amount available for the programme will be in excess 


of Rs. 50 crores or $100 million. 

“The projects financed by the Fund will ‘be cò- 
ordinated with the Five-Year Plan of the Government 
of India and will be administered in close cò-operation 


‘with the Central and State Governments. Use of the f 


Fund will be Jargely concentrated on projects which 


.are-aimed, primarily, at raising the level of agriculture 


and increasing the food production in the country. 
India’s present dependence on imported food would 
be reduced in this manner. Food imports of India, 
which amount, on an average, to five million tons 
annually, cost the country about Rs, 250 ¢rores (or 
about $500 million) in foreign exchange which, other- 
wise, could shave been used to develop much-needed 
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f “Of major importante is the community..develop= 
ment programme which has been tentatively agreed 
| Between the two Governments for financing’ out of 
§ this Fund, The programme contemplates setting up: 
of about 50 rural-urban development areas in different 
-qparts of the.country, each area consisting’ of about 
200,000 people in about 300 villages. “Many of these 
areas may*be selected around the new river valley 
projects, while the location of some others will be 
around the’ new tube-well development , projects 
financed by the Fund and also by the Central ang the 
State Governments in India, 

“The proposed rural-urban development pro- 
gramme is expected to draw upon the combined ex- 
perience of the Uttar’ Pradesh Government at the 
Etawah Development Scheme and the newly-built 
townships for displaced persons at Faridabad and 
Nilokheri. At Etawah, it may be recalled, in three 
years’ time 79,000 people from 102 villages, covering 
\/ap area of 100 square miles, have demonstrate] how 
with co-operative ‘and planned endeavour food pro- 
duction can ‘be: substantially increased, They have 
also been successful in eliminating, to a large extent, 
malaria, rinderpest, and other diseases, Considerable 
improvement in literacy has also been recorded, In 
Faridabad and Nilokheri again, in less than three 
years, good planning and enthusiastic co-operation of 
the people have enabled modern townships to be built 





financed on a Joan basis and as repayments are ‘made, 
the money will be used for new projects. Ñ is’ also 
hoped that in future: years funds will be forthcoming, 
in an increasing scale, to expand the work of the 
Fund. 

“The Agreement provides for the’ creation of an 
Indian Centra] Committee which will determine the 
policies and provide general supervision of the pro- 
jects undertaken. Members of the Committee will be 


Willson, representing the U. 8. Technical Co- operation 
ministration in India, will be available as Consultant 
to this Committee. The Committee will be responsible 
for developing, in consultation with ‘the appropriate: 
authorities in the. various States in India, the pro- 
‘grammes of economic. development and teéhnical co- 
‘operation in. which assistance provided by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America can be most 
advantageously utilized. ‘ 
“The Indo-American Fund in which- the American 
contribution will be deposited. will be administered 
_ jointly, An officer of the Central Ministry of Finance 
} will be the Government of India’s nominee for this 
-punpose,. while Mr. Clifford Willson, working under 
the general supervision of the US. Ambassador in 


India. will be the nominee of the U.S. Government.. 


with up-to-date housing, good schools, “improved public. 


health facilities and ‘a wide variety ‘of industrial” 
opportunities, e A 
“Some of the development projects. will be 


appointed by the Government of India. Mr. Clifford 


-tion or what has come to be known as 


95. 


As each project of economic development is approved 


_by the Central Committee, finance will be provided, 
out of this Fund and agreed by the joint adminis- 


trators, ` 

“Quarterly and project repòrt on the programme 
will be made by the Central Committee. The quarterly 
report will be an account of the’ progress made by 
the various projects while the project report will be a 
‘completion memorandum’ containing a record of the 
work done, the objectives, financial contributions and 
other related data. f 3 

. “An annual report will be prepared by the 
Government of India covering the progress of each 
project, its expected contribution to India’s economic 
well-being and the accruals to and disbursements from 
the Indo-American Fund.” 

U.S.A’s ambassador to India, . Chester Bowles, 
has said that India did not seek American aid, and 
that it would be dangerous for both the countries ta 
have the impression created that his country went out 
of her way to force some sort of aid on India to serve 
her particular “democratic” purposes one of which 
was to enlist the latter’s help in fighting her cold war, 
ideological and material, with the Soviet Union, We 
wish Mr. Bowles success in his attempt at convincing 
his people, Senators and Representatives specially, of 
the enormity of such an offence to a people, sensitive _ 


‘to the least possible hint on the dignity of their new- 


born State. They should recall their own history, how 
the “Founding Fathers” of their Republic religiously 


‘avoided “entangling” alliances with European Powers, 


angling for advantages in the new world, 

It was only when they felt strong, that they agreed 
at Canning’s suggestion (Foreign Minister of Britain, 
in 1823) that they should declare that any European 
interference with the new world, would be regarded 
by them as a threat to their State. Monroe was 
President’ then, and the declaration has come to be 
known as “Monroe Doctrine.” It has also to be said 
that without the support of the British Navy, Monroo 
would have been fool-hardly to throw a challenge 
almost to all European Powers, all except France, 
being monarchical autocracies. And because such an 
assurance came from Canning that the doctrine could 
be declared. 

We desire also to a few words to our readers, Their 
fears that American aid would weaken their “neutral” 
position in foreign affairs, are based more on imagina- 
“inferiority 
complex.” Their fears may be justified or not. It all 
depended on how they faced the situation. If they 
were sincerely in support of their neutrality stand, 
they would cultivate the strength that would enable 
them to maintain it. This is the proper attitude to 
maintain. We may be weak in comparison with US.A., 


“U.S.S.R., „Britain, France and China, but we have as 


many people as the first four combined. And China’s 
example has shown-us how this---strength ean be 














acquired. It has nothing to do with Communism,. 
Totalitarianism, or Capitalist Democracy. Britain was 
strongest when she was aristocratic, glorifying over 
Plassey, Waterloo and Trafalgar, while mouthing the 
democratic slogans, “Stealing the Village Commons” 
from the common people, as Chesterton has expressively 
described it, This should be the last word in the 
controversy. 


In this connection the following news-item that 
appeared in the daily press of January 23 is of 
interest. . 


“Further U. S. aid, amounting to $2m (Rs. 1 
crore), for India’s development programme is expected 
in the current year under an agreement reached be- 
tween the Indian Government and the. Ford Founda- 
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The agreement, copies of which were recently 
exchanged between and signed by Sir Chintaman 
Deshmukh and Mr. Hoffman, Director of the Founda- 
tion, provides for financial assistance from the 
Foundation in carrying out a rural extension service 
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Tunis 

French colonialism has met with another chal- 
lenge, this time on the northern shores of Africa. 
The people of Tunis in their tum are now aspiring 
after independence and are meeting with the same 
obduracy' as before from the French. f 

“The local French Commander and nine others 
were killed and 25 wounded in rioting at Sousse about 
60 miles south of -Tunis on January 22. 

Tunis itself was calm this morning after isolated 
incidents during the night. Shots were fired on two 
gendarmes of a might security patrol at Porto Farina 
near Bizerta killing one of them. A train was derailed 
between Sousse and Sfax. An explosion damaged the 
track between Sousse and Tunis. South of Sousse, 
telegraph poles were cut down. 

Two people were wounded in shooting outside 
the French Resident-General’s building at Tunis on 
January 21 in a demonstration following the arrest of 
Nationalist. and Communist leaders. 

About 50 detained by the police’ but released later 
included Serge Moatti, President of the Tunisian 


programme as part of India’s hive-y Gar development League of the Rights of Man. 


plan, 

The Foundation, it is stated in the agreement, 
believes that the general principles of the intensive 
rural development programme envisaged in the five- 
year plan ‘are sound in conception and should result 
in increased food production and the betterment of 
village life in India’ 

To begin with, the Government proposes to set 
up five centres in States for the training of the key 
personnel required to initiate and supervise agri- 
cultural, social welfare and medical extension services 
in 15 areas selected in States for development. 


It is expected that in the next five years, sufficient 
trained personnel will pass out from these five training 
centres to help in such services in at least 15,000 
villages. The experience gained from ‘work in these’ 
areas will be passed on. to other parts, thus building 
up an integrated multi-purpose extension service 
organization throughout India. 


The Foundation will also consider the granting of 


Britain Warned of Bankruptcy 

Lord ‘Balfour of Burleigh, Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, warned on January 25 that Britain was at the 
brink of disaster. “In the past six months we have lost 
more than a third of our entire gold reserve,” he said. 
“Another nine months at that rate and the last gold 
bar would be gone,” he said, i ; 

If once Britain lost control of the value of the 
pound in international exchange “50m people cannot 
long survive on this island.” 

At Nottingham, Mr. Robert Carr, Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, 
said on January 26 that Britain would be “literally 
and completely” bankrupt by the third week of August 
if the present rate of spending continued, 

The country was running into debt ot. the rate 
of £25m a week, and if national credit broke down, 
as was likely to happen in such circumstances, “we 
‘should for all practical purposes be bankrupt from 
the middle of June,” he said. 


~The Russo-German Alliance 


financial aid to sound extension training programme wi 


at a few selected higher educational’ institutions an 
of assistance to the Government and States in evaluat- 
ing the work under way or planned. 


Dr. Douglas Ensminger, a representative of the 
Foundation, who is expected to arrive in India soon, 
will approve ellocation of funds available under the 
agreement to the five proposed training centres and 
the 15 intensive development projects.” 

Such aid should always be welcomed as it opens 
up the possibility of large-scale investigation and 
experiment with highly trained technical assistance 
abroad, which would not be obtainable otherwise. 


The Russo-German Pact of August, 1039, that 
hastened the outbreak of the Second World War of 
the 20th century has yet to find its historian to revealf 
the sinister possibilities of such an alliance even today 
when Germany is down and out and Russia feels, her- 
self isolated in a world of growing State power called 
by Hobes, The Levithan. 

An attempt has been’ made by A. Rossi. whose 
book entitled as above has been reviewed in the 
American press. We publish extracts from what 
Alexander Dallas, Russian specialist of the New York 
Times wrote: , f 


NOTES 


“Phe Russo-Germen Alliance is the revised edition 
of a book first published in France two years ago. 
Relatively little new material has come to light in the 
intervening period. Thus Mr. Rossi’s task has been to 
pull together the available documents, including those 
bared at the Nuremberg Trials, in the Ciano Diaries, 
in the Hitler-Mussolini correspondence, ‘as well as 


~ contemporary journalistic reports and—something new 


—a number of heretofore unpublished items from the 
captured German files of 1939-41. Mr. Rossi makes 
no claim to exhaustiveness. Indeed, it would be im- 
possible to white in a semi-popular vein if one were 
to amass all the available detail. The result in this 
study is a certain selectivity which, on the whole, 
must be deemed successful. 


“What remains in the reader’s mind is effective 
pictures of the 1939 negotiations; the secret clauses 
of the Pact providing for the partition of the area 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R.; the cashing in 
on these terms by both sides: the partition of Poland; 
, the watchful waiting of the U.S.S.R. while Germany 
conquered Denmark, Norway, the Low Countries and 
France; the aggrandizement of the Soviet Union in 
Baltic, Finland and Bessarabia; and the German 
build-up for the attack on its partner once it decided 
that Molotov’s terms for a new partition agreement, 
this time involving virtually the entire Old World, 
went too far. Mr. Rossi dces well to include in his 
treatment the less obvious ramifications of the Pact: 
the intensive Soviet propaganda campaign against 
Britain and France -and’in favor of the German 
“peace” campaign after the double stabbing of 
Poland; the economic and aval aid of the 
partners; the ideological concessions; and the effect 
of the Pact on German-Italian and Soviet-Japanese 
relations. (He fails, however, to go into such symp- 
tomatic problems as the turning over of anti-Nazi 
German refugees by the NKVD to the Gestapo, and 
the fate of the Polish Jews.) - ; 

“Some historians may wish to quarrel with a few 
of Mr. Rossi’s interpretations. Perhaps he overstresses 
Stalin’s commitment to the German gambit prior to 
August 1989, just as he seems to give excessive weight 
to Hitler’s “obsession” to make peace with Britain 
in 1940. ; 

“ . . a frustrated Molotov waits in vain for 
German approval of his draft for a four-power pact 
with the Axis, providing for the expansion of the 
Soviet Union into the Near East, toward the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Mr. Rossi shows how the 
Kremlin’s abrupt about-face was blindly aped by 
obedient Communists throughout the world; and how 
ideology was subordinated to Realpolitik -when the 
Pact made such a self-castration of Soviet vocal 
cords desirable. 

“The Pact began an era of aggression for the 
Soviet State,.an era that continues to this day: For 
what Germany failed to accord its one-time accom 
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plice, the Western Allies permitted Moscow to acquire 
a few years later. Thus, in Mr. Rossi’s correct con- 
clusion, ‘the break between Hitlers Germany and 
Soviet Russia was’ not only an act.of unilateral 
aggression, but a ‘break between two imperialist 
programs’.” 

This story of “dual duplicity” should teach us in 
India that what the Anglo-Saxon negotiators in the 
Kashmir affair have been doing is justified by recent 
history. Perhaps, this duplicity has even been a, State’s 
safety measure. 


The Revolt in Nepal 

The attempted coup de etat which failed in 
Khatmandu, has left in its train an obscure position 
in Nepal. Some light has been thrown on it by the 
following official statement, but as yet our anxiety 
regarding our neighbour remains unallayed: 

“As told by the Nepalese Ambassador on January 24 
the story of the insurrection confirms earlier reports 
that the revolt was planned by the chief ringleader, 
Dr. K. I. Singh, with the assistance of a part of the 
Raksha, Dal. 

It appears that Dr. Singh was detained in a part 
of Singha Durbar, which also houses the Government 


‘Secretariat. His guards consisted of members of the 


Raksha Dal, with whom he was in constant. com: 
munication. 

After releasing Dr. Singh, the rebel section of the 
Raksha Dal, comprising about 1,200 of the total of 
nearly 5,000, took charge of Singha Durbar. As the 
Raksha Dal also served as guards at the airfield and 
the Broadcasting House, they had no difficulty in 
capturing these either, 

All this occurred at about midnight on Tuesday. 
By li the following morning, however, State troops 
had retaken the airfield and, according to the Nepalese 
Ambassador, the other rebel-held places by about 
3 p.m. 

Apparently before the Government forces Tes 
entered Singha Durbar, Dr. K. I. Singh had managed 
to escape, along with ‘less than 100 armed followers.’ 
He was last reported to be going south along the 
bank of the river Bagmati. 

It is understood that Dr. Singh left Khatmandu 
in a Raksha Dal jeep which he abandoned after some 


. distance. He is now being pursued by State troops 


and warrants for his arrest have been communicated 
to the district authorities by wirSless. 

Among the rebels who have already been arrested 
are two senior leaders, including Mr. Agni Prasad 
Khara, whose home is in Eastern Nepal. About 800 
tebel members of the Raksha Dal have also been 
captured. It seems that there was not much fighting, 
the only casualty mentioned by the Nepalese Ambas- 
sador being one rebel killed and two wounded. 

Referring to reasons for the Raksha Dal’s parti- 
cipation in the revolt, the Ambassador spoke of dis- 
content in the force over.their conditions of service, 
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Presumably they felt, he added, that, having put the 
Congress into power, members of the Dal deserved a 
better reward. : 

For some time before the insurrection occurred 
proposals were being considered to disband the Dal 
and, as far as possible, to find alternative employment 
for the retrenched personnel. It is now likely that 
there will be a “major change of policy” towards the 
Dal. ’ ; 

Apart from what the Nepalese Ambassador stated 
today, circumstantial evidence points to the Con- 
clusion that the revolt may be linked with two main 
factors. Leftist inspiration is regarded as the more 
important. 

It is well-known that Dr. K. I. Singh himself was 
closely connected with elements in Nepal who consider 
the cease-fire of January 1951 a ‘betrayal’ - of the 
struggle for independence. 

When the cease-fire was followed by the Nepalese 
Congress’s participation in the new Government, it 
was represented by the extremist section as an unwise 
compromise with the Ranas. Dr. Singh. was among 
those who continued to indulge in anti-Government, 
activities thereafter. 


Since then there has been talk of the growing 
strength of the Communist Party in Nepal, whose 
grievance against the present ‘Koirala Government was 
that it leaned heavily towards Right-wing opinion. 
For that reason the Government’s close - association 
with India was not always popular, i 

It is significant that in his interview yesterday 
with a PTI correspondent, Dr. K. I. Singh said that 
the rebels demanded ‘an all-party Government, in- 
cluding the Communists but excluding reactionary 
parties like the Gurkha Dal’? 

It is assumed that when in the course of his inter- 
view Dr. Singh said that he desired ‘relations with 
foreign Powers on the basis of equality and not on a 
footing of special friendship with any country,’ he 
may have been thinking of India. 

Perhaps the second important factor leading to 
the disturbances was internal rivalries and disagree- 
ment among Nepalese leaders themselves. 

A particularly regrettable feature of the insurrec- 
tion is the part played by the Raksha Dal. This 
organization ‘tonstituted a volunteer force of the 
Nepalese Congress during its struggle against the 


Ranas and about 5.600 of them were retained as home” 


guards,” 


Mr. Churchill’s American Visit - 

Mr. Churchill’s statements before the U. 5. 
Congress were cryptic. But it is likely that it would 
have repurcussion in quarters not in the direct 
reckoning of party politics, as the following news- 
item shows: i 

Mr. Churchill will return here on January 28, carry- 
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ing political dynamite which- threatens to split the 
Labour Party wide open on Far Eastern policy. 

The key question, which he alone can answer, is 
what he meant by his promise to the U. S. Congress 


to support “resolute and effective” action if the 
Chinese Communists violated a truce in Korea. 
If he meant only the bombing of Chinese air 


-bases in Manchuria, and says so, the moderate Social- : 


ists led by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison, ex-Foreign 
Secretary, will support him, according to authoritative 
Labour sources -here. 

The Bevanites have alreddy left no doubts that 
they will fight tooth and nail any proposal to take 
action against Chinese territory whether Manchurian 
bases or any other target. 

- If, however, Mr. Churchill tells Parliament next 
week he is prepared for a limited war, such as bomb- 
ing of the Chinese mainland, then both the Right and 
Left wings of the Labour Party will unite solidly 
against him. 

Their weekly journal Tribune, in a front “page 


editorial on January 24 thought to be written by Mr. , 


Bevan’s chief propagandist, Mr. Michael Foot, charged 
Mr. Churchill with “giving a dangerous twist, to 
British policy on an issue of supreme importance in 
a manner which might accelerate the world’s drift 
to. war.” è aa 


“In Defence of Freedom” 

Under this title, Doctor Radha Binod Pal, the 
eminent judge who represented India at the War 
Crimes trial held to punish the Japanese war-lords 
and their accomplices, writes an article which has 
become all-important in view of the forces of . demo- 
cratic and totalitarian encroachment of our freedom 
of speech and movement, Liberty of the Press has 
become a plaything of Executive whim, and: people’s 
right to live more about freely is subject to the same 
menace. d i 

There is nothing peculiarly new in the discussion 
of Doctor Pal, But old things need. repetition to bring 
people to their senses. : 

“The maintenance of India as a free society con- 
fronts us with an immediate responsibility in two 
areas in particular: civil rights and civil liberties. We 


. shall have to erect our own structure of freedom and 


it certainly would take us years. It is not so much 
our idealism which will give that structure strength, 
and certainly we cannot altogether ignore the possibi- 
lity of occasional betrayal of such idealism. But if we 
have within us the capacity to realize that there has 
been such a betrayal and to feel the consequent remorse 
adequately, then, and then only, there will be the 
possibility of erecting any such structure and of giving 
it requisite strength. 

“The history of free countries is full of such 
instances. The result of each crime against freedom 
in truly free countries, however, has been to make it 


f 





harder for the people to destroy freedom in the next 
stage of fright and hysteria. The American history 
throws ifluminating light on this field. In the wake 

_ of the undeclared hostility against France in 1789 

' came the notorious ‘Alien and Seditious Acts’. The 

free people of America obviously could not long endure 

such laws, and Adams was beaten in the next 
election. i i ; 

; “The great national nightmare—the one from 
which the American people woke up with the deepest 
sense of horror—was the ‘witch-hunt’ staged by 
Attorney-General A. Mitchel Palmer after the First 
World War. The Espionage Act of 1917 and the Alien 
Act of 1918 had given the Government broad’ powers 
to arrest persons whose offences might range all the 
way from treason down to grumbling. Writings such 
as ‘I am for the people and the Government is - for 
the profiteers’ sufficed to condemn the writer to & 
sentence of ten-year jail, Men were thrown into jail 
for hot words’ overheard in trains, in hotel lobbies or 

Al even around the dinner table in the boarding house.” 
This instance from the greatest democracy of the 

modern age should be sufficient to make us wary of 

the same phenomenon developing in India. 


As Others See Us 


- The New York Time, one of the brightest of 
American weeklies, devoted a study on the causes and 
consequences of the mass killings that appear to have 
-destroyed for the time being all hope of decent, 
civilized life in India, and has “undermined” the confi- 
dence of Asia in India’s - “leadership.” The writer 
attempted a historic analysis of the conditions that 
favoured the outbreak during March-December, 1947: 


“ . by the time the British reached Irda, 
both Hindu aod Moslem were deeply immersed in 
hate, deeply conscious of dispossession before the 
British dispossessed both. Through all the changes, 
Kali, both as mother and as evil, persevered so that 
when freedom came there were more Indians than 
ever to hate each other, more intensively than 
ever.” : 

He appears to share Macaulay’s opinion that 
India was “a decomposed society,” and finds excuses 
for British failure when he suggests that “even” they 
“could not establish law; they merely kept order.” 
and when British hands were withdrawn, India staged 
& massacre and not a war. For, “a decomposed society 

` cannot make war, which requires Jaw, authority, orga- 
X nization.” Thus, during six weeks “India and Pakistan 
were beneath war.” He explained it: 


“Although leaders of the two States are in 
different degrees responsible for agitating or atleast 
for misunderstanding the communal hatred, the 
appalling fact is that most of the killing was un- 
organized and spontaneous. In this case, a rare 
and significant one, the State power was not guilty. 
As for armaments, the massacres in India and 
Pakistan were us fur removed as possible from 
modera war or from- the gas chambers of Maidanek. 


d- 
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‘The murderers with whom: we are dealing used 
knives, chisels, ropes, hockey sticks, screw-drivers, 
- bricks and slender fingers.” 

This is an interpretation of the genesis of the fear 
and the rancour that drove millions into madness, He 
called attention to the fact that for centuries “Moslem, 
Hindu and Sikh had lived side by side, if not in 
harmony, at least in uneasy tolerance.’ But what 
happened is explained in the following analysis, an 
approach to the heart of the truth: 


“Hindu and Sikh and Moslem tolerated each 
other, in so far as they did so, not through love 
or virtue but because each community was aware 
that its rival did not possess the power to coerce 
it into a hated way of living. Neither the Rajruts, 
nor the Moguls, nor the British ever established 
in India a State whose police reached out to the 
ordering of people’s daily lives. Now, with inde- 
pendence, with the possibility of modern States, 
each community saw behird the other the shadow 
of the Policeman and the propagandist. The Indian 
communities rushed into violence not to seize 
power, but out of the fear of the power that was 
about to fall into the hands of others, And this is 
a primal fear, deeper than rivalries between such 
nations as have already known and submitted to 
police power wielded in their own names.” 


A Hindu colour to his study when he used the 
name of “Kali, goddess of death and catastrophe, 
wife-conqueror of the eternal Siva, the dancer,” though 
he recognized that it was not “in Kali’s name” that 
“the 1,00,000 were killed.” But he could not forget 


„this dreadful goddess of the Hindu Pantheon. He con- 


eluded with a reference to her, and with a note of 
hope that things will get better: 
“Yet in spite of Kali the Destroyer and 
because of Kali the mother. India has been and is 
a great and ancient land. a well-spring and taher- 
nacle of scme of the most insnired conceptions of 
the divine will in man which man has ever dreamed 
of: and more lately a fount of brotherhood. and 
among the nations, a preacher of peace. If India 
could “descend to the depths, it could also look up 
to moral Himalavas. Its recent sth was great, but 
not unique, especially not unique in origin. It sprang 
from Kali, from the dark and universal fear which 
rests in the slime on the blind sea-bottom . of 
biology.” M 
The Hindu is not peculiar in this destroyer- 
preserver idea. Christ spoke of the sword, and behind 
it shone the preserver who rebuilt and renovated 
humanity by love. And the point we want to empha- 
size that the partition and its consequences must be 
minimized by some sort of “association,” formal or 
informal, as Sri Aurobindo said in one of his birth-day 
(August 15) messages. Then only can India and 
Pakistan, act as leader of new Asia hand in hand 
with China, 


Hirakud Dam 
We are glad that Hirakud has escaped the song 
and dance by the Tin gods of New Delhi, as was the 
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case when the Damodar Valley project came up 
before the Parliament, But all the same we wish to 
draw the attention of our readers to the following 
news-item, just to show that the Hirakud project, 
though it is directly under the Central Government's 
executives, is also going to cost almost double the 
amount originally estimated: 

The Government of India have appointed a three- 
man expert committee to éxamide the revised estimate 
for the construction of the Hirakud Dam. 

The committee will make its recommendations to 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Re- 
search on the following points: 

1. The technical feasibility of the project; and” 

2. Economies of the project as a whole with 
special reference to irrigation and power generation, 

The committee consists of Mr. S. C. Mazumdar, 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of West 
Bengal (Chairman), Mr. M. L. Champhekar, Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Bombay, and 
Mr. T. J. Mirchandani, Chief Engineer, Bombay Elec- 
trical Grid. 

The members will “commence their work imme- 
diately” to submit their report within three weeks. 

The project was originally estimated to cost 
Rs. 47.8 crores but, on account’ of the general rise 
in prices both in India and abroad, devaluation, in- 
crease in wages, and extension of the scope of the 
project, the original estimate became obsolete and a 
revised estimate was prepared, according to which the 
project is expected to cost about Rs. 87 crores. The 
Government of India consider it necessary that this 
revised estimate should be reviewed by a committee 
of experts. 


India’s Navy 

The recent unfortunate incident in Calcutta, in 
which an unruly mob of sightseers broke through 
the police cordon in their eagerness to view INS. 
Delhi, and caused a disaster in which ten unfortunate 
persons were thrown into the river and drowned, 
has focussed public attention on our: Navy, The 
details of that unfortunate incident are given in the 
following Press Note: 

The Government of, West Bengal in a Press Note 
on Saturday (January 26) night said: 

“ILN.S. Delhi, which is in Calcutta port for a 
week, was kept open on January 24, 25, 26 and 27 
between 9 a.m. and 12 noon to organized batches of 
students and between 2. p.m. and 4-30 p.m. tco mem- 
bers of the public, admission being strictly regulated 
by issue of cards. Batches of 50 card-holders; each 
were to be admitted every half an hour. 

“This afternoon at about 3-15 there was a erowd 
of over 5,000 people on the foreshore wanting to be 
admitted to see the ship. Batches of 50 persons were 


being admitted as arranged, the civil and military - 


police regulating the crowd and, naval ratings. arrang- 
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ing their transport by a boat and admission into the 
ship. , 

“At this stage there was a rush of peoplt, mostly 
those not holding admission cards, on the gangway | 
trying to come to the pontoon landing. The police had 
effectively kept. back the crowd on the foreshore all. 
the time, but after this the crowd came on to thet 
gangway, some people even hanging to the railings 
from the cutside. The railings of the gangway collapsedr 
under -this heavy weight in about a length of 30 feet 
on the south. It may be mentioned that the Prinsep 
moorings gangway has strong iron railings of double 
bars on both sides. 

“About 50 persons were pushed into the river 
under the pressure of the crowd from behind. A boat 
belonging to the West Bengal Fisheries Department 
and another to Messrs, Assam-Bengal Cement Com- 
pany were present very near the gangway, and boat- 
men immediately managed to rescue æ large number 
of people. The ‘skin divers’ of the Port Commissioners 
also rushed to the spot, and a search was started which? 
continued until about 7 p.m. Eight dead bodies were 
recovered, seven of which have been, identified by 
their relations and friends,” 

Mournful as that disaster was it shows the 
amount of interest the public has in the Navy. ` 

December 22nd was celebrated all over India as 
her “Navy Day” recalling to her people the present 
and past exploits of this arm of the State. During the 
previous regime, niggardliness and distrust had 
characterized its attitude towards India and her 
people. Of the past we can all be proud, India’s ship 
had sailed over the waves of the eastern seas and 
oceans; her citizens had colonized far-flung islands 
even in the Pacific, carrying her .culture to them. 
Tamilians, Oriyas, Bengalis, Marathas and Gujaratis 
had taken part in these activities. And today they are 
descendants prepared to play their part. in emergencies 
threatening their sea routes. It is, therefore, the State’s 
duty to train up these maritime peoples to meet the 
demands of naval warfare. 

We know that there has been no neglect on the 
part of the Government, but there is a disposition to 
blame the people for their easy-going habits and soft 
ways. But when put to the test, our young men have 
proved their. willingness to learn on board ship at 
Cochin, Bombay, Vizagapatam and Calcutta, Even 
people inland are capable of doing this job. The bogey. 
of “martial races” has. no reason to exist. I 

A Central Government Report describes what has 
been done during the year that is just ended. It was 
devoted, we are told, by the Indian Navy for the most 
part to the further consolidation of the Service and 
towards perfecting the functional efficiency of sailors 
and ships. . 

I.N. warships carried out ‘four ‘flag-showing’ 
goodwill cruises to some of our neighbouring countries 
which gave them a cordial welcome, 


“LLN.S. Rajput (commanded by 
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Commanded by Captain B. S. Soman, INS 
Jumna and Cauwvery of the Frigate Flotilla received 
a rousing reception during their five-week visit to 
ports in Iran, Iraq and Arabia during the opening 
months of the year. 

The senior ship of the ILN. Destroyer Flotilla, 
Captain A. Chakra- 
verti) steamed to Australia to represent India at the 
Commonwealth Jubilee celebrations held there in 
January last. Later, on an invitation by the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, the Rajput paid a brief 
courtsey visit to New Zealand. 

During all these cruises next to ‘showing the 
flag,’ the emphasis was laid on sea training of the 
Navy’s officers and men. Forming, as it does, an 


integral part of a Naval career sea training was also - 


the main purpose of various’ combined air-sea exer- 

cises carried out by the Squadron during the year. 
Exercises, tactical or otherwise, apart from 

providing opportunities for training our young men, 


‘also help to keep the Navy in‘ sound functional fit- 


ness. The I.N. Squadron had many exercises in the 
Indian Ocean with ships of the East Indies Squadron 
ahd aircraft of the R.A.F. Coastal Command and 
the Indian Air Force. One such series, termed as 
Staff College Exercises, was carried out mostly for 
the benefit of the officer-students of the Defence 
Services Staff College at Wellington. To these future 
staff offices of the three Services, it is essential to 
work with and know the sister Services as the defence 
of a country, to a very great extent, depends on the 
successful co-ordination of the Services. 

As a further step to the building up of a balanced 
naval force, the I.N. Squadron witnessed the forma- 
tion of the Minesweeping Flotilla comprising I.NS.’s 
Konkan, Madras, Rohilkhand and Rajputana. With 
improved forms of mine warfare being devised from 
time to time the importance of mine-sweepers is be- 
coming ever-greater. 


Hydrographic survey of the country’s coast re~ 
ceived more attention this year in view of its impor- 
tance to our ships as well as the visiting foreign ships. 
The survey is carried out by I.N. Marine Survey 
Organisation which consists of the survey ship INS. 
Investigator and some auxiliary craft. Plans are afoot 
for the expansion of this organisation: and the setting- 
up of a hydrographic office. 

To provide the necessary scientific guidance the 
nucleus of a Naval Scientific Research Wing started 
functioning under the control of a Scientific Adviser. 

With the ultimate object of providing the entire 
naval training for our officers and men in India, 
instead of continuing the present practice of sending 
them to U. K. for advanced courses, the plang and 
programmes of the training centres ashore were geared 
to a higher pitch. Shortly, it is hoped, that the Navy 
would be in a position to provide facilities ashore as 


In the archives of. the royal houses 
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well as afloat for the necessary advanced training of 
our personnel, 

In the sphere of naval commands, the year wit- 
nessed some changes of far-reaching importance. 
Capt. A. Chakraverti and Capt. B. 8. Soman were 
appointed to two of the key positions—Captain 
Superintendent of I. N. Dockyard and Naval Officer- 
in-Charge of Vishakhapattan respectively—hitherto 
held by British officers. Posts of commanding and 
executive officers of all the ships of the fleet were 
Indianised” Today in the I.N. Squadron, comprising 
hundreds of officers and men, only two are British 
including the Rear-Admiral Commanding the I. N. 
Squadron, Rear-Admiral N. V. Dickinson who took 
over from Rear-Admiral G. Barnard in’ October last. 

To meet the Navy’s medical needs at its premier 
base, Bombay, the’ first Indian Naval Hospital known 
eas I.N.H.S. Asviné was formally commissioned on 
September 18. This has made possible training our 
medical personnel in the study and treatment of 
ailments and disabilities peculiar to the sea. 

The year saw some progress in the development 
of Naval Aviation. In mid-1950, owing to financial 
stringency, the development was restricted to the 
formation of a shore-based Fleet ‘Requirement Unit. 
Subsequently, the number of officers and ratings under 
training as pilots and artificers, etc, in U. K. and 
India, has increased. While the blue-prints of future 
plans and programmes were being worked out at 
N. H. Q., field work had been in full swing at Coehin. 


History Congress 

Doctor Sardesai presided over the last session of 
this Congress held at Jaipur during the last week of 
December, 1951. Rightly did he emphasize in bis 
speech that “the nationwide awakening in India 
emphasised the duty of Indian scholars to contribute 
something solid and worthy of world acceptance to 
the task of unveiling India’s life through the centuries. 
The search for original materials must be incessantly 
carried on by scholars both in and outside the country. 
as well as in 
private families in Bundelkhand, Malwa and the 
Doab there are still manuscripts to be found which 
are likely to throw much light on our country’s history. 
The Akhbarat of Jaipur running into 39 volumes were 
utilised by Dr. J. N. Sarkar for writing a history of 


Jaipur which has not yet been published.” 


Again, “history should no longer be a preserve Of 
the high-brow, a dainty available to a select few.” 
He spoke of history “as an agency of social service” 
and suggested a new synthesis of cultures by scholas 
who devoted themselves to the amelioration of the 
lot of distressed humanity.” 

The note struck here of concern for distressed 
humanity is no new thing in India. Prophets and 
saints, social legislators have spoken of avoiding 
personal salvation as Jong one created being was in 
distress, Acharya Saradesai bas repeated that soul’s 
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ery. And he came to concrete duties when he asked 
our research students to assess the value of their past 
on the touch-stone of what European scholars have 
said. Their contribution to unearthing this past must, 
he said, be gratefully acknowledged. There might 
have been political bias in interpreting Britain’s record 


in India. But this was amply compensated by Max-. 


Muller and others. It would be useless to engage in 
this controversy. It would be more useful to take ‘up 
the burden from where these men - and women left 
them, 

One remark tempted to make against the office 
of annual conference like those of the Jaipur History 
Congress. They do not care to send us the addresses 
of presidents, and we have. to depend en the daily 
press for summaries generally. This is a bad practice. 


Mass Retrenchment at Sealdah - 


‘Commotion prevails at Sealdah-at the rumour. of 
mass staff-retrenchment. They want absorption in their 
home area. ‘Cut the strength of Sealdah Division,’ 
has become the very principle of the high authorities 
of E. I. Railway Administration. Job Analysis working 
was started sometime back in different places of ‘this 
highly-concentrated border division of the Railway 
and it has been common knowledge now that nearly 
150 staff of the Sealdah Goods are going‘to be declared 
` surplus, who would await orders of transfer to the 
furthest corners of E. I. Railway. Retrenchment will 
yield approximately a saving of Rs. 1,50,000 per year. 

The Job Analysis department was formed mainly 
to adjust the railway workers in different departments 
according to the awards of the Adjudicator but it. is 
now found that this department has been made to 
function as a retrenchment machinery. The importance 
of Sealdah Goods has, in fact, been reduced after the 
partition but no effort has ever been made by the 
Chief Commercial Manager as well as the Divisional 
Superintendent, Sealdah, to revitalise this important 
commercial centre by diverting traffic from Howrah 
and other local areas and also by introducing traffic 
with the extension of facilities to the merchants who 
are close to the Sealdah Area.. 

It is remoured that the surplus people including 
150 unfortunates of Sealdah Goods will not have any 
room in the Sealdah Division although there are many 
stations where remains the acute demand of additional 
staff for a better and smoother working. For example, 
Canning, Diamond Harbour, Birnagar, Krishnagar 
City, Nabadwip Ghat, Beldanga and Berhampore 
Court and many other important stations may be 
mentioned to require additional staff for the efficient 
performance of various commercial duties’ that would 
help in the substantial increase of railway revenue.” 

The above we quote from the Railway Labour, 
organ of the Railwaymen of India. We feel that there 
is reason behind this protest, And it is up to Shree 
Gopalaswamy Iyengar, Transport Minister, to , look 
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-pledge does not 
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into the matter. It is not sufficient that the virtues of 
_railway grouping should be extolled. It may be neses- 
sary to retrench. But the first duty of the Administra- 
tion, claiming to act on behalf of a Welfare State, to_ 
see that the people retrenched are provided for, They 
possess tebhnical knowledge and skill. It is bad 
economy, therefore, to get rid of this knowledge and 4 
skill. 


The Food Problem 

Shree Prafulla Chandra Sen, West Rani Food 
Minister, spoke with responsibility on December 19 
last detailing the many factors that have been making 
this problem such a terrifying one for India, and our 
State specially. The" West Bengal Rural Welfare 
Society organized this meeting, and the Minister pro- ` 
duced certain facts of the situation- which demanded 
of us reciprocal sense of responsibility. 

The Food Ministers of India, Centrai and 
Provincial, had met at an emergency Conference at: 
Bombay ending their deliberations on the 18th 
December. They arrived at a ‘six-point conclusion’ to / 
tackle the problem. These are: (1) As a result of 
natural calamities in all except four States, the food 
position in the country has been very grave. Apart: 
from internal difficulties, the international situation 
has been growing difficult. It is affecting both availa- 
bilities and shipping. It is, therefore, imperative to- 
take -all possible steps in accordance with a unified 
policy and direction to meet the critical situation 
during the year 1951. ; + ye 

(2) The. misunderstanding in the country as 
regards the self-cufficiency pledge should be cleared. 
According to this, foreign imports have. to be stopped 
by March 81, 1952, except for—-(a) building up reserve, 
(b) making good diversion to other crops in national 
interests; and (c) meeting the deficiency arising from 
natural calamities. 

It is implied in the pledge that the deficit. areas 
have to be helped by the country as a whole there- 
after. But so far as the coming year is concerned, the 
interfere with securing sufficient 
import, The target of import for 1951 is fixed at 3.7 
million.. At the same time, international situation 
might create unexpected difficulties for which the 
country must be ready. : 

(3) Any theoretical consideration of control or 
decontrol is out of question in the context of the pre- 
sent situation, The controlled economy in the matter 
of food-grains must continue. The price level has to 
be maintained in so far as it may be practicable, Distri- 
bution arrangements must continue to be controlled and 
directed: with suitable a eINETDERE,: Austerity measures 
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must be stiffened. 


(4) As regards the ature: of control and the 
manner in which it should be enforced, each State 
should, in consultation with the Centre, maintain the 
arrangements which best serve the purpose of meeting 
the situation. inthe State in the coming year. + 
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- 48) The grow-inore-food drive and controls are 
part of an integrated system, and every, step should 
be taken by the States to see that interdependent 
activities are controlled by a uniform and effective 
policy and that till the next ‘khari? season efforts 
should be made to grow short-term supplementary 
food in the areas wherever it is possible. 

(6) The situation though critical is under control 
and the Centre and the States are mobilising all, avail- 
able resources to see thatthe country is enabled to 
face it with as little hardship as possible. At the same 
time the public will appreciate that under no circums- 
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tances should they give way to panic, which only 
aggravates the situation without providing any 
remedy, 


India’s President 

The decision of Babu Rajendra Prassd to retire 
from his position of dignity and of ultimate respon- 
sibility for his people’s uplift will be widely felt. We 
sympathize with and share his feelings and that of 
his family and friends, that he has put forth enough 

energy in the discharge of his office, that a life-long 
arithmetic could do by a supreme effort of will and 
moved by the idealism of a born sadhaka, Happily 
all his sadhana was directed towards the, attainment 
of socio-political freedom. This was from 1905 to 1917. 
And when: in 1918 Gandhiji emerged into Indian 
politics Rajendra Prasad had no choice but to 
surrender and dedicate the superb powers to this 
creator of new India. . 

For about thirty-six years he has followed the 
path of peaceful revolution, “open” rebellion; and at 
its end he retires with the blessings and good wishes 
¢>.all men and women, Indian and foreign, Though 
x} none is indespensable in God’s economy, Rajendra 
Prasad’s place will be hard to fill up. It must have 
been rausing India’s Prime Minister, “the dictator” 
of the Congress and his advisers, no end of trouble to 
fix upon an adequate successor. 


Animal Service Society 

Mira Bahin (Sister Mira), Gandhiji’s English 
disciple Miss Slade, has silently devoted herself to 
the service of animals, specially the dumb, driven 
eattle. In an appeal, recently published, she made out 
a case which is the best under Indian economy which 
depends so much on what the West calls “animal 
husbandry.” These animals are the producers of the 
biggest industry in the country, the yearly value of 

§-which is more than rupees one thousand crores (Vide 
The Cow in India by Satish Chandra Das Gupta of 
Khadi Pratisthan, Sodepur, West Bengal). 

Mira Bahin said that “it is a project of broad 
dimensions. It aims at nothing less than the realiza- 
tion of a form of society based on Bapu’s ideals in 
which man and his animals combine with Nature in 
creating a simple, self-sufficient, healthy and happy 

- life, which, if successful, can be used as a model for 
indefinite extension, and carries in it -Bapu’s message 
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of world peace. Without decentralization and simpli- 


fication there is little hope for man’s survival as a 


sane and healthy being, judging by ‘the way modern 
civilization is developing. The whole world over, 


‘thinking people are beginning to realize. this truth. 


and 


In nearly 3,000 acres of scattered woods 


` grazing lands, where 300 acres have already been 


cultivated, it is proposed to establish co-operative 
cultivators, and co-operative village craftsmen, and 
every family is to keep two or three cows. For, is not 
the cow the indispensable foundation and support of 
our village life? In this way also it will be possible to 
instil true service of the cow in family life. Go Seva 
(Cattle Service) societies will also be formed with the 
neighbouring cattle-keepers, and a special feature of 
the cow service is a big Hirbal Pashushala (for old 
and unproductive cattle) already established, for 
which we hope to obtain the loving services of Sadhus 
who are true devotees of our GogMata (Mother Cow). 
The old cows who come here to spend their last days, 
are so pathetic, and it cuts me to the heart if I cannot 
provide for them all the sympathetic care they need, - 
This is a true service for true Sadhus, 

The Uttar Pradesh Governments is helping nobly, 
but the public must join hands. No extensive work 
of this kind, needing all the freedom of initiative as 
it does, can be achieved duly through Government aid, 
without. publie sympathy and publie funds.” 

She asks votaries of this ideal to write to her. 
Pashulok, Po. Rishikesh (U. P.). 

The claims about “world peace” may not prove a 
solution. But as an economic proposition, all can join 
the project and help to extend it. 


Milk Supply of Calcutta 

The Corporation of Calcutta propose to observe 
a week of “Better Milk” for the citizens, specially 
for childre., In view of this we desire to draw atten- 
tion to 2 speech delivered by Doctor Lalchand Sikka 
to a recent meeting of the Rotary Club, As Director 
of the Haringhata “Milk Town,” a colony about 35 
miles distant from Calcutta, with vast schemes of 
improvemert in milk-supply, in cattle-raising, in 
poultry and dairy products, this Speech deserves notice 
as a contrast to Bombay’s Are “Milk Town” scheme . 
and the Ananda scheme in Gujarat. 

Doctor Lalehand’s speech aprears to be a routine 
business; it adds very little to our knowledge of what. 
we got in 1949. His reference to cow and buffalo milk 
and a hit at the former is out of date. Otherwise 
Gandhiji would not have thought so highly of the 
former’s value. The controversy over “toned milk” 
will continue to confuse people milk experts’ opinion 
notwithstarding, 

We used to get occasional reports about Harin- 
ghata. But we do not do so now. Bengal’s Food 
Minister, Shree Prafulla Chandra Sen, is busy with 
elections, and there appears to be no one in his office 
to prod this particular department. The Bombay 
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Government is very keen about their projects, and 
from 1949 to the present day, officials and ` non- 
dfficials are found advertising its success. Even the 
Prime Minister of India took a hand in the matter. 

The history of the Are Scheme is given below: 

“Some time ago Government appointed Mr. M. 
D. Bhat, 1.C.S., as the Milk Commissioner of 
Bombay and a scheme to supply milk to the city was 
undertaken, but it cost a crore and thirty lacs of 
rupees to Government and gave satisfaction to nobody 
as the quality of milk was far from satisfactory. 
Government then made a thorough inquiry of the 
problem of milk supply and several aspects of the 
trade were brought to the notice of the public. Most 
of the animals live in very insanitary conditions, They 
are stallfed and are required to remain tied down in 
their stables all the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night. This kind of life makes them unfit for calf- 
bearing. They becom@ dry much earlier on this 
account. When they become dry, they are sold to 
butchers for a fraction of their original price. A new 
milking buffalo costs Rs. 800 but a dry one is sold 
for about 200. Most of the calves are neglected and 
have to die as there is no place to keep them, The 
milk dealer allows them to die because he does not 
think it necessary to keep them alive. Besides, if a 
ealf grows and has horns it is charged rent and licence 
fee. So it is killed before it has horns. The economic 
aspect of the business is such that dealers in milk 
have to get their profits and all expenses from the 
milk of an animal obtained in one lactation period. A 
buffalo is purchased for Rs. 800. For eight months it 
gives milk. Then it becomes dry and is sold to 4 
butcher for Rs. 200. This loss of Rs. 600 is to be 
recovered from the milk sold in eight months, In 
addition to this all the expenses of maintaining the 
animal, rent, licence fee, servants’ wages and profits 
of the trade are to be obtained from the same milk. 
This is an impossibility and hence the Government 
undertook to launch a scheme for the procuction and 
distribution of milk. The old scheme which was only 
@ short-term measure was dropped and with the best 
efforts of Messrs. M. D. Bhat and D. N. Khurody 4 
long-term scheme was prepared. The present Milk 
Colony is the’ final development of this idea.” 

The aims and objects are of the usual type. But 
the following facts are worth telling again: 

“It is expected that this model colony of thirty 
units accommodating 16,000 animals will cost more 
than two crores of rupees. Arrangements are being 
made for water supply, electrical connections, veteri- 
nary hospitals, malaria prevention, disposal of dead 
animals and manure. A central dairy for collection, 
processing and distribution of milk will soon be set 
up and every care will be taken to produce clean 
healthy milk and to distribute it to consumers, Milk 
will be produced under good supervision and the work 
of distribution will be done under Government super- 
yision. So far as the work of the constructing of units 
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is concerned, it is necessary to congratulate Govern- 
ment upon the promptness shown in completing the 
work of construction. On the 13th of March 1949, 
when the ceremony of opening the colony was per- 
formed people had an opportunity of seeing it. 
“Milk production is a village industry and the 
experience of Kaira District which is very valuable 
in this respect, should teach us that the industry can- 
not be worked on factory lines. It is the village 
farmer who does the business of producing good milk. 
People who are engaged in this business know “the 
inherent weakness of the trade. Whoever has done 
work among buffalo-keepers is aware of the fact that 
keeping a buffalo which is stall-fed is an uneconomic 
proposition. Buffaloes can -be maintained with profit 
where grazing land is plentiful. Even in villages where 
pastures for grazing are not sufficient, farmers hesitate 
to keep buffaloes. The cow is a cheaper anima] to 
maintain, but we neglected her and gave undue pre- 
ference to the animal which wants more food’ and 
appears to give moré milk. A cow requires a smaller 


quantity of food and gives nearly the same quantity i 
of milk if we take the total yield of the lactation’ 


period. In the Agriculture College of Poona figures 
were recorded which prove that there is not much 
difference between the total yield of the two animals. 
The average yield from cows was 7 pounds 124 ounces, 
whereas the average from buffaloes was 7 pounds and 
2 ounces. It is only in India that a buffalo has become 
more important than a cow. In all other countries the 
cow is the only animal which gives a better yield. 
Besides a cow by scientific processes of improvement 
can increase its yield enormously; it has been proved 
that in the fifth generation or in about 20 years a cow 
can increase its yield cent per cent. It may be noted, 
however, that buffaloes are not responsive as cows in 
the matter of this improvement. The cow which is 
thus proved to be a better animal requires less food, 
has a shorter dry period, and gives a good supply of 
bullocks which are so much valued by cultivators, In 
India we are thus maintaining two sets of animals, 
the buffalo which is supposed to be a good milker, 
but is found by many people to be uneconomic and 
the cow which is neglected and therefore gives less 
milk, but is necessary for supplying bullocks as useful 
animals, Experiments made at Wardha also go to 
prove that there are cows yielding 12 to 20 pounds of 
milk every day. We have neglected their breeding 
and they have got the bad reputation as bad milkers.” 

Doctor Sikka’s speech contained a complaint 
against Caleutta’s milk suppliers. But why should they 
be found more indisciplined than Bombay’s? The 
majority of them come from the same area in the 


- Uttar Pradesh and Bihar as the Calcutta people. In 


Bombay, they are known_as Bhaiyas, and we had 
occasion to give their history in these columns only 
recently. We hope the authorities concerned in West 
Bengal will do the needful in the matter in the light 


of these criticisms, d 


GANDHIjI AND PROHIBITION IN INDIA 
By His Excrriency Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, ma, pho. 
. Governor of West Bengal i 
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Tun GANDHI-ÍRWIN Pact AND THE Srconp 
Rounp Tasua CONFERENCE 
The First Round Table Conference lasting from 
the 12th November, 1980 to the 19th January, 1981, in 
which Congress went unrepresented was full of an air of 


unreality and the necessity of associating in its labours - 


representatives of the largest and, the most influential 
political organisation in the next meeting was realised. 
Gandhiji and the members of the Working Committee 
were given their freedom on the 26th January, 1931 to 
ensure freedom of discussion among themsélves in 
regard to the desirability or otherwise of participation 
at the next meeting of the Round Table Conference. 
In due course came the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of the 
5th March, 1931, the seventh item of which reads 28 
follows: het 
“In regard to the methods employed in 
furtherance of the replacement of non-Indian by 
Indian goods or against the consumption of m- 
toxicating liquor and drugs, resort will not. be had 
to methods coming within the category of picket- 
ing, except within the limits permitted by the 
ordinary law. Such picketing shall be unaggressive 
and it shall not involve coercion, intimidation, 
“restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the 
public, or any offence under the ordinary law. lt 
and when any of these methods is employed in any 
place, the practice of picketing in that place will 
be suspended.” ; 
The prohibition campaign carried on in 1930 during 
the major part of, which Gandhiji was in~prison drew 
additional strength from the above assurance that non- 
violent pidketing would not be interfered with and it 
began to be conducted with still greater energy and 
effectiveness than before. This was because Congress 
workers faithfully observed certain specific instruc- 
tions issued by Gandhiji which have been summarised 
by the historian of the Congress in the following 
terms: 


“1, The seller or the purchaser cannot be 
treated discourteously. 
“2, Volunteers cannot prostrate themselves 


before the shops or before the vehicles. 

“3. They cannot raise shouts as raised at the 
time of mourning. (Cries of Hai! Hail). 

“4, Effigies cannot be burnt or buried. 

“5. Even if he is boycotted, one cannot stop 
a shop-keeper or a purchaser purchasing his provi- 
sion or other necessaries. But one cannot go to his 
place for dinners or accept any services from him. 

“6, Fasts and hunger-strikes cannot be re- 
sorted to under any circumstances. Fasts could. only 
be resorted to in case of a breach of contract, and 
when the parties respect and loye each other.” 


The most important three out of many articles 
which give detailed information about the results 
achieved during the second phase of the campaign 
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coming after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact are as follows: 
The first (Young India, July 16, 1981) describes the 
success of the movement among the poorer classes in 
Malabar, the second (Young India, July 30, 1981) tells 
us what happened in Ratnagiri, while the third (Young 
India, October 29, 1931) supplies statistics showing 
marked reductions in the number of licensed shops 
and in the excise revenue realised in Madras and in 
Tamil Nadu, i 


Tae KaracHi Concruss AND PROHIBITION 

The appeal the campaign against drink and drugs 
had for the country can be inferred from three reso- 
lutions of the Congress which met at Karachi on the 
3lst March, 1931 and which, from the standpoint of 
the ipresent discussion, possess special interest for us. 
The first of these dealing with the prohibition cam- 
paign of 1930 was as follows: 

_.“The Congress - notes with satisfaction the 
visible progress of the Nation towards total prohibi- 
tion during the, pagt twelve months and calls upon 
all Congress organisations to continue the anti- 
drink and drugs campaign with renovated vigour 
and hopes that the women of the country will 
redouble their efforts in weaning the drink and drug 
addict from a habit that ruins both body and soul 
and desolates happy homes.” 

The second one recommending the continuance of 

picketing’ said: 

“The Congress notes with gratification the great 
success that has so far attended the boycott of 
foreign cloth and the sales of intoxicating drugs 
and drinks, and calls upon the Congress organisa- 
tions not to relax their efforts in the matter of 
peaceful picketing, provided that the picketing 
shall’ be in strict accord with the terms of the 
settlement in this behalf between the Government 
ard the Congress.” 

The thirteenth item in the 


Resolution passed here stated: 

“Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally 
prohibited, except for medicinal purposes.” 
Officials had resented the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

which, in their view, had encouraged contumacy and 
belligerence among Congressmen as demonstrated by 
their insistence on the liberation of politica] prisoners 
and on the return of papers, documents, etc., seized in 
1980, by the holding of public meetings in which 
speeches, sometimes indiscreet and never humble, were 
delivered, ete. They welcomed the replacement of the 
Labour by a National Government in Great Britain 
and that of Lord Irwin by Lord Willingdon as herald- 
ing a new policy. > 
The offensive started by taking steps against 
picketers of shops selling foreign cloth and drink and - 
drugs. As during the Non-co-operation Movement, * 


Fundamental Rights 


i 
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workers were assaulted, sometimes seriously, by drink- 
ers either on their own initiative or at the suggestion 
of shop-keepers, and sometimes by the latter when 
they were exasperated by losses due to diminution of 
custom. Reference may be made here to only three 
instances of this ill-treatment. Abed Ali suffered seven 
injuries from projectiles hurled at him by some in- 
furiated Parsi drinkers (Young India, August 27, 1931). 
Picketers of Malabar were harassed, beaten and prose- 
cuted by shop-keepers and their agents (Young India, 
July 16, 1931). Women were insulted and sometimes 
agsaulted so severely that, in one particular instance 
mentioned in Harijan, (June 10, 1939), the evil effects 
persisted even eight years after the lady had been 
injured. _ 

Gandhiji returned from the Second Round Table 
Conference on the 28th December, 1931 and was 
informed about the various deliberate breaches of the 
Pact. 

The Congress Working Committee 
lst January, 1932 after his failure to contact the 
Viceroy, passed a long and comprehensive resolution 
on the political situation and concluded by suggesting 
a twelve-point programme to be followed by all 
Congressmen, the seventh of which is as follows: 

“Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops should be vigorously conducted, chiefly by 
women but always so as to ensure perfect non- 
violence.” 

Arrest or CONGRESS LEADERS 

The same day the refusal of the Mahatma to co- 
operate with Government if it declined to review its 
attitude together with a copy of the resolution 
referred to above was communicated to the Vicerdy. 
The arrest of Gandhiji and of Sardar Patel, President 
of the Congress, came on the morning of the 4th Janu- 
ary, 1932. This was followed by the banning of the 
organisation and the arrest of practically all its lead- 
ing members, 

Congressmen who were not in jail were not, 
how ver, cowed down. They took up whatever national 
work they could. find. Different items were selected in 
different Provinces, the choice depending on local 
conditions, A detailed account of these activities is 
furnished by Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramaya in his History 
of the Congress (Part Vi, Chapter I). But the picket- 
ing of foreign cloth and drink and drug shops was 
common in all the Provinces. 

The Congress, then a banned organisation, met 8t 
Delhi in April, 1932 and passed four resolutions, the 
second of which endorsed the revival of Civil Dis- 
obedience one of the items of which was the picketing 
of drink. and ‘drug shops. It met under similar circum- 
stances at Calcutta on the Sst March, 1933 and 
in spite of the arrest of the President elect and about 
50 per cent of the delegates, passed seven resolutions 
twe of which are relevant to the present discussion. 


met on the 


‘certain facilities he had enjoyed when imprisoned 
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The first of these reaffirmed the decisions of the 
Congress Working Committee passed on the lst Janu- 
ary, 1932, a matter dealt with previously, while the 
second reiterated the Fundamental Rights Resolution 
of the 1931 Karachi Congress one of the items of 
which was the introduction of prohibition. These two 
resolutions make it abundantly clear that the Congress 
had not resiled from the position taken in regard to 
this matter during the Non-co-operation Movement. 

The announcement of Mahatma Gandhi that he 
would ‘undertake a purificatory fast for 
days to begin from the 8th May, 1933 induced 
Government to set him free. Accepting his suggestion, 
the Acting President: suspended Civil Disobedience at 
first for six weeks which, later on, was extended by 
another six weeks. In due course Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience made way for Individual Civil Disobedience 
followed by the arrest of Gandhiji on the 31st July, 
his release, re-arrest and sentence to one year’s 
imprisonment on the 4th August, 1933. 


Inpivmvat Cru DISOBEDENCE 

This was the signal for a campaign of Individual 
Civil Disobedience in every Province. The Acting 
President and, after him, his successors were arrested 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
Congressmen followed the example set by our leaders 
from Gandhiji downwards and an uninterrupted 
stream of civil resisters maintained the campaign 
from August, 1983 to March, 1934. 

Gandhiji commenced another fast on the 15th 
August, 1933 as a protest against the denial to him of 
in 
the past. By the fifth day, the deterioration in his 
health was such that he was set free unconditionally. 
Placed in an embarrassing position, Gandhiji felt that 
it was improper for him to take any part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and he decided to spend the 
one year during which he would have been in prison 
in doing Harijan wrk. 


It was about this time that some patriotic and 


twenty-one , 


r oy : 


influential Congressmen began to feel that the only — 


way to break the deadlock caused by the refusal of 
Government to even consider the overtures of peace 
made by the Congress was to enter the legislatures, 
elections to which were - proposed to be held in 
November, 1934 and to compel it to come to terms 
through constiuttional efforts. After some deliberation, 
Mahatma Gandhi gave his approval to this suggestion. 
Following the lead given by Gandhiji and, after him, 
by the Working Committee, the All-India Congress 
Committee which met at Patna in May, 1934, recom- 


mended the suspension of civil resistance even by . 


individuals and the recognition of the Swaraj Party. 
This pledged itself to press for the> repeal of all 
repressive laws, to reject the political reforms embodied 
in the White Paper and to carry out the Constructive 
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Programme one of the items of which 
duction of prohibition, 

At a later meeting held in June, 1934, the Working 
Committee framed a fresh programme one of the main 
items of which, in the language of the resolution 
passed, was “the promotion of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs and advocacy of pro- 
hibition” through persuasion addressed to addicts and 
to dealers in them. 

On the 17th September, 1934, Gandhiji issued a 
statement from Wardha announcing his withdrawal 
from the Congress but there was no diminution in the 
influence he continued to exercise over it, a fact s0 
well-known that it does not require anything beyond 
the barest mention. One proof of it is to be found in 
the Purna Swaraj resolution prescribed by the Work- 
ing Committee in January, 1985 whith was to be 
passed at meetings summoned for the celebration of 
Independence Day. Among other things, every one who 
joined in the function pledged himself “to adopt and 
promote complete abstinence from intoxicating’ drink 
or drugs,” l 

Concress Mazorrry IN 1937 Execrions 

Elections under the Government of India Act, 
1935 which had received the Royal Assent on the 
4th August, 1935 were held in January, 1937. Congress 
had clear majorities in five provinces—Madras, the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Provinces and 
Orissa. In Bombay, it won nearly 50 per cent of the 
seats and could count on the support of certain pro- 
Congress groups to give it a working majority. As the 
strongest party in Assam it was likely to have a com- 
manding position in any coalition cabinet. In the 
North-West Frontier Province, the Congress won 19 
out of 50 seats and held a strong position as the 
Muslim League Party which had won 23 seats was 
torn by dissensions. In the other three Provinces, Sind, 
Punjab and Bengal, it was in a hopeless minority. 

The Working Committee met at the end of 
February, 1937 mainly to chalk out, after proper 
consideration, the line of action to be followed by 
Congress legislators. This meeting was held at a time 
when no decision in regard to the acceptance of office 
had been arrived at. The Committee gave a list of 
eleven reforms, the introduction of which was regarded 
as important, among which was included the prohibi- 
tion of drink and drugs. Another resolution dealing 
with the extra-parliamentary activities of Congress 
members made it clear that they, like all Congressmen 
who were not members of the legislatures, were ex- 
peeted to create public opinion in favour of pro- 
hibition. 

IMPLEMENTATION of Manarma’s PROHIBITION 

5 Poricy i 

What has been said above clearly proves that the 
Congress, the organ selected by ` Gandhiji fòr the 
India-wide implementation of his prohibition policy, 


is the intro- 
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continued to be inspired by his enthusiasm and that 
even at a time when it was not quite sure whether it 
would undertake the administration of the Congress 
majority” provinces, it, as an organisation, persisted in 
adhering to the position it had taken as early as 1920. 
The deadlock in regard to interference in certain 
matters and under certain conditions by Governors 
was solved and Congress was in office in six provinces 
by July 1937. Mahatma Gandhi discussing the question 
of the introduction of prohibition in Harijan (July 31, 
1987) pointed out that the excise revenue was largely 
drawn from rural and urban labour and that it was 
the duty of the Congress as its representative to save 
it from an evil to which it had been a victim for 
generations. In view of administrative difficulties, he 
gave the Congress Cabinets three years in which to 
do the work and expressed the hope that their example 
would be followed by the five non-Congress Provinces. 
The Congress Working Committee which met 
towards the end of August, 1937 passed a resolution 
calling on Congress Ministries to bring about total 
prohibition in their provinces within three years. 
Commenting on the above resolution of the Con- 


- gress Working Committee which he described ag “its 


greatest act at any time of its chequered career,” 
Gandhiji observed that as prohibition had been “one 
of the chief constructive items of the Congress” from 
1920, “it could not but go in for total prohibition 
immediately it came into power in any part of India.” 
Stating that it would mean a loss of eleven crores of 
rupees, he said that the Working Committee “had 
taken the risk for the sake of redeeming its pledge and 
conserving the moral and the material welfare of those 
who are addicted to intoxicants and narcotics.’ He 
concluded by saying that, under these circumstances, 
the Congress had the right “to expect the sympathy 
and support not only of all the parties in India, in- 
cluding the Europeans, but of the best minds of the 
whole world in this, perhaps, the greatest moral move- 
ment in the country.” 

The main difficulty which confronted~the Congress 
ministries was financial, for the excise revenue under 
British rule had always constituted one of the main 
stays of Provincial finance. To take two representative 
cases only, in 1936-37, the year before Congress assumed 
office, 26 per cent of the total revenue of Bombay and 
25 per cent of the total revenue of Madras came from 
this source, The introduction of prohibition meant not 
only the disappearance of this revenue but also the 
incurring of new expenditure for its enforcement, The 
introduction of agrarian reforms to which the Congress 
had pledged itself in its election manifesto and which 
too had. to be implemented meant a reduction in the 
land revenue, another important source of Provincial 
finance. 


Tue ACHIEVEMENTS or Concress MINISTRIES 
Undeterred by apprehensions of serious reductions 
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in the revenue, the different Congress Cabinets backed 
by the Congress mémbers of the legislatures, the 
Congress organisation, Congress workers and the public 
went ahead. Lack of space permits only the barest of 
references to the achievements. of the different Con- 
gress Ministries in the implementation of prohibition 
in the Provinces administered by them. But when 
they vacated office between October 27, and Novem- 
ber 15th, 1939 prohibition had been introduced in four 
districts in the. province-of Madras; in six Talukas in 
three rural areas and in the highly industrialised cities 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad in the province of Bom- 
bay; in two districts and four industrial towns in the 
United Provinces; in one district in Bibar, in three 
districts and in three large towns in the Central Pro- 
vinces and in one district in the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

As news of the imposition of prohibition in 
Congress Provinces became widely known as also the 
benefits derived by the masses from this measure, the 
Opposition parties in non-Congress Provinces insisted 
on the adoption of similar steps within: their areas. 
‘What disturbed non-Congress Ministers was that, 
in spite of their hold on the masses, generally Muslim, 
this move of the Opposition seemed to ‘have the 
approval of those whose support had enabled them to 
seize power. As they did not have sufficient courage 
to contest the principle of Prohibition ang to state 
openly that they intended to follow the old British 
excise policy, they preferred the easier and questionable 
plan of either applying it in such a manner as to cause 
nominal financial loss meeting it by increasing the 
number of licensed shops in thickly populated areas 
or ofsdeliberately shelving its introduction after its 
formal acceptance in the respective legislatures. This 
was the policy followed by the non-Congress Minis- 
tries in Bengal, Assam, Sind and Punjab. 

Tue Seconp Wort -War ann tHe REVIVAL OF 

sup Oto Excise Pouey 

The dragging of India: into the Second World War 
and the lack of . sympathy shown by the British 
Government in regard to the political future of India 

led to the resignation of Congress Ministries, all of 
© which were out of office by November, 1989 and their 
replacement by Governors’ rule under Section 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1985. The imperative 
need for finances and similar other factors led to -the 
revival of the old excise policy, The “Quit India” 
resolution of 1942 resulted in the arrest of practically 
most prominent Congressmen and in the going under- 
ground of.those among them who wanted to embarrass 
the administration. For the time being, all types of 
social service work . ceased to engage their attention 
and it was thus that the anti-drink and drug campaign 
suffered a set-back. In due course came the partition 
of India when at last the Swaraj, for which millions 
had suffered and fought came to us and, with it, our 
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opportunity to carry out the great social reform which 
the country had looked forward to from 1920. 

The attention of the reader may here be 
drawn to three articles written by Gandhiji 
in the period between the securing of freedom 
and his tragic death. In ithe first of these 
(Harijan, September 21, 1947) he pointed 
that the legal banning of intoxicants which he was 
confident would be put through by the Congress 
Cabinets would not, by itself, put an end to the drink 
and drug evil, It would have to be supplemented by 
positive measures in regard to which he made certain 
suggestions. In the second one, the post-prayer speech 
delivered at New Delhi on the 11th January, 1948, he 
pointed out a second condition for the success of 
prohibition, viz, the co-operation of the addicts them- 
selves in the shape of their determination to give up 
their evil habits. This was, he said, essential in, the 
case of the Harijans and the labouring classes who 
were the largest consumers of intoxicants, Gandluji’s 
last pronouncement made at his post-prayer speech. on 
the 18th January, 1948 contained eloquent appeals to 
these groups and to the Congress Cabinets who were 
told: that loss of excise revenue should not deter them 
from introducing anti-drink and drug laws Thronghot 
the length and breadth of India. 

GANDHIJYS Last Pronouncements 

Gandhiji’s lest three pronouncements unmistakably 
reveal the great interest he took and the equally great 
importance he attached to the elimination of the drink 
and drug evil from our motherland. They also show 
the great love he felt for our submerged masses who 
take to intoxicants on account of their ignorance of” 
their evil effects and the miserable conditions under 
which they are compelled to live as well as his con- 
vietion that, given proper encouragement, they can 
exercise their will-power to overcome their appetite for 
these injurious substances. The third point made is the 
apprehension that financial considerations might either 
put a total stop to or materially slow down the efforts 
of Congress Ministries to introduce this great social 
reform. And, it is probably: correct to assume that, uf 
in future, such a contingency arises in his absence 
from among us, this'is the greatest menace which will 
have to be faced by those who along with our great 
leader, believe in the necessity of making India dry. 

From what we see around us, it is evident that 
though the ‘practical difficulties 
encountered by the introduction of prohibition are 
fully realised by all the Congress Ministries, most of 
them seem to be undeterred by them, The- Congress, 
as the representative of the masses, has repeatedly 
pledged itself to their upliftment in all spheres of life. 
And this because though its leader is gone, he has left 
behind him followers who are equally fired by the 
same ideals which had inspired him all through his 
life. : ; Pot 
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PROHIBITION AND THE Congress CABINETS 
It is therefore that the introduction of prohibition 
has come to be regarded. by the different Congress 
Cabinets as a socio-economic reform of the highest 
national importance. The protection of the people 
from economic ruin and moral degradation is as 


? essential from the national point of view ag the ré- 


moval of illiteracy, the enactment of.the right type of 
tenancy legislation, the launching of schemes for public 
health, for increasing production and for enlarging the 
material resources of our country. Without it, the 
mas“es are not likely to enjoy to the fullest possible 
extent all the benefits derivable from these nation- 
building activities. These feelings explain the 
enthusiasm with which the prohibition programme has 
been put through in the different units of our country, 
a brief account of which in the barest of outlines is 
given below: 

Ajmere-Merwara: This small area under the direct 


; administration of the Central Government has intro- 


duced a five-year prohibition “programme. Under it, 
there will be a ten per cent cut in the amounts of 
drink and drugs permitted to be sold to the public, 
increases in excise. duties and other charges on them, 
compulsory closing of shops on Sundays, pay days, 
and on certain days of festivals, ete. vs 

. Assam: Opium is more extensively consumed here 
tian liquor. This explains why the Congress Cabinet 
has started with the total prohibition of this drug. 
The question of banning liquor is under consideration. 

Bihar: This over-populated and poor State with 
agriculture conducted on not always fertile land, has 
not yet imposed prohibition anywhere within its 
borders. But it has introduced the central distillery 
system under Government control to limit the output 
of country spirit and an improved system of licensing 
shops permitted to sell alcoholic beverages to the 
public. 

Bombay: The policy of 20 per cent progressive 
cut in the supplies of foreign and country liquor and 
of intoxicating drugs was inaugurated in April, 1947. 
The number of trees tapped for toddy was also reduced 
in the same proportion. In addition, all excise shops 
were closed on Wednesdays and Saturdays each week. 
All this has made the State completely dry. 

Central Provinces: The Congress Cabinet of this 
State took up anti-drink legislation with enthusiasm 
so that nearly half of its area measuring about 40,000 
square miles is now dry. If nothing unforeseen hap- 
pens, the whole of it is expected to become dry by the 
end of 1951. 

Delhi: This is centrally administered and includes 
the urban area and the countryside -surrounding it. 
Partial prohibition introduced on and from April, 1948 
includes the closing of a majority of country liquor 
and opium shops, stoppage of sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages in railway restaurants, one dry day in the week 
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with an additional one. at the time of festivals and 


fairs, 

East Punjab has introduced prohibition in the two 
districts of Rohtak and Amritsar, Ij seems rather 
doubtful whether in view of its very urgent need for 
funds and the inability of the Central Government to — 
come to its assistance, the Ministers of this State 
will be able to summon. up sufficient courage to further 
extend the dry area. 


Hyderabad, an Indian State in the south, started 
with imposing prohibition in the districts bordering on 
tne Indian Republic; it joined us and under the 
advice of the Congress, has abolished 40 per cent of 
the shops selling country spirit and 42 per cent of 
those selling toddy, a beverage obtained by fermenting 
the sweet sap of the palm, date or palmyra tree. 

Madras: The Congress Government of this State 
was the first to introduce prohibition in 1937 
under the leadership of Shri ©. Rajagopalachari who 
was then its Premier. it has also been the Pioneer on 
this occasion for it enjoys the unique distinction of 


being the first State in India the whole of which 
went dry. 
Mysore, a progressive Indian State in South India, 


started prohibition in July, 1947 with an annual 
20 per cent. reduction in the number of liquor shops 
with a corresponding limitation of liquor supplies. 
After joining the Indian Republic, five out of its nine 
districts have gone completely dry so as to have a diy 
belt in the areas adjoining the State of Madras to 
which it is contiguous in order to help the latter im 
controlling illicit practices. 

Orissa: Opium, which is both eaten and smoked, 
has been prohibited throughout this State in addi- 
tion to which prohibition of alcoholic beverages has 
been introduced in three of its more important and, 
comparatively, more prosperous ` districts. 

Saurasira is a viable union formed by the inte- 
gration of about thirty Indian States, large and small, 
situated to the west of and adjoining the State of 
Bombay. The adoption of a common policy in the 
matter of prohibition led to the atceptance of a pro- 
gramme under which it has gone dry with effect from 
April, 1950. 

Travancore-Cochin: This is a recent union com- 
posed of two adjoining Indian States which .have 
joined the Indian Republic.: Eleven of its districts are 
already dry. The whole of this unit of our Republic is 
expected to go dry in three years. 


_ + Uttar Pradesh: There is total prohibition of drink 
and drugs in eleven districts which form a dry block 
in the heart of the State the whole of which is ex- 
p cted to go completely dry within three years. ‘The 
Congress Cabinet has abolished all liquor shops lying 
within five miles of the dry zone to minimise chances 
of smuggling and has also raised duties on all intoxi- 
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cants to the maximum possible limits in order to dis- 
courage their consumption. 

West Bengal: The partition of Bengal under the 
Radcliffe Award and the arrival of Hindu refugees 
from Eastern Pakistan to the number of a million and 
a half who have to be assisted in various ways have 
hit this State very hard. This explains the halting 
manner in which the prohibition policy is operating 
here, All that has been done so far consists in a gradual 
reduction in the number of shops licensed to supply 
intoxicants to the public, increasing duties on them till 
they have become the highest in the whole of the 
Republic, reduction in the hours during which only 
intoxicants may be sold and making Saturday a dry 
day so that the wages of labour may not be wasted on 
liquor. aS) he 2. Smt 

CONCLUSION 

From the above, it is abundantly clear that we 
have so far made substantial progress towards the goal 
cf prohibition to the attainment of which the Indian 
National Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi pledged itself in 1920 when even the most 
optimistic among us could not dream that our country 
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would acquire complete independence in less than three 
decades, . . 
Our financial position just now is far from satis- 
factory. We have to solve the problem of refugee 
rehabilitation; we have to spend more than we can 
afford for importing fòod; we have in hand expensive 
irrigation, land reclamation, power, public health and ° 
welfare schemes; we have to import machinery for our 
industrial expansion. Refusal to take into consideration 
these and similar other factors would be no sign of 
wisdom, And it seems probable that they are partly 
responsible for the policy of the gradual extension of 
our dry areas in some units of the Indian Republic. 


While it would be. premature to say definitely 
when the Indian Republic with an area little over 122 
million square miles and a population of 319 millions 
or so will become completely dry, it seems more than 
probable that this will come even though we may be 
compelled to take our time. And it will come because | 
as Gandhiji himself said at the Karachi Congress in y 
1831: noy ee ae as 

“Gandhi may die, but Gandhism will live 
for ever.” (Concluded) 
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UNION EXECUTIVE IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
By. Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, M.A, PH. D. (Lonp.) 


I 


In the last section we have enumerated the powers 
granted to the President under the constitution and 
described his genéral position in the constitutional 
machinery. j to assess correctly his place in the 
constitution it is imperative to study his relations 
with the Council ọf Ministers. Let us first of all 
state the main provisions in the constitution in this 
behalf. The constitution requires the President to 
be aided and advised by a Council of Ministers with 
the Prime Minister at the head in the exercise of his 
functions. (Art. 74-1). But the question whether 
any, and if so what advice was tendered by Minis- 
ters to the President shall not be enquired into in 
any Court. (74-2). The Prime Minister is to be 
appointed by the President as also the other Minis- 
ters, but the latter on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. (75-1). The Ministers are to hold office 
during the pleasure of the President (75-2) and to be 
collectively responsible to the House of the People. 
Ministers are to be ordinarily appointed from within 
Parliament but may also be appointed from outside 
provided they must secure a seat in either House 
within six months (75-5). Their salaries are to be 
determined by Parliament (75-6). The President is 
required to make rules for the more convenient 
transaction of business of the Government of Ind'a, 
and for the allocation among Ministers of such 
business. (77-3). The Constitution establishes special 
relationship between the President and the Prime 


Minister. Article 78 imposes on the Prime Minister 
the duty (a) “to communicate to the President ail 
decisions of the Council of Ministers relating to the 
administration of the affairs of the Union and pro- 
posals for legislation,” (b). “to furnish such informa- 
tion relating to the administration of the affairs of 
the Union and proposals for. legislation as the 
President may call for,’ and (c) “to submit, if the 
President so requires, for the consideration of the 
Council of Ministers any matter on which a decision 
has been taken by a Minister but which has not 
been considered by the Council.” 

It will be apparent from ‘the above provisions 
that the authors of our constitution wanted to adopt 
mainly the British pattern of- parliamentary system 
of which we have already had some experience in 
the provinces since 1937; but as we shall see presently 
they were not prepared to accept the system in its 
totality or at least that has been the effect of certain 
provisions, whatever may have been their intention, f 
and it can only be counteracted by the growth of 
conventions to the contrary. English parliamentary 
system is the product of a process of slow growth 
through the rise of usages and conventions peculiar 
to the history and social milieu of that country 
which hardly admits of transplantation en bloc to 
foreign soil. It is perhaps the realisation of this fact 
that weighed with the authors in diluting the system 
with features borrowed from other constitutions, but 
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which are not quite congruous with the British 
pattern of parliamentary system and which therefore 
it may prove difficult to fit into the system, 


‘Thus under the orthodox form of parliamentary 
system as it is working in England the head of the 
„State, in this case the President of the Republic, 
‘should be a mere titular executive completely bound 
by the advice of his Ministry in the exercise of all 
his formal powers granted under the constitution 
and should have no independent discretion in this 
matter under any circumstance. Is that the position 
under the provisions of our new constitution as they 
stand?. We have grave doubts. Of course, we 
should underline the last part of the proposition. I 
is needless to point out that the written provisions 
of the constitution do not always work on the lines 
of their true significance or of the intentions of 
their authors. They are very often overlaid with 
conventions which alter their effect beyond recog- 
; nition and which alone sometimes render them 
‘workable. That may and perhaps will happen here; but 
for the present in the absence of such conventions 
we have to take them as they are and on their face 
value. We shall first of all examine the general 
position as regards the relation between the President 
and the council of ministers in this respect before 
discussing some particular provisions which are cal- 
culated to introduce a departure from the orthodox 
British parliamentary system, The general relation is 


defined in Section 74 which requires the existence of i 


a council of ministers with the Prime, Minister at its 
bead (and this is made mandatory, by the use of 
word ‘shall’) to “aid and advise” the President in 
the exercise of his functions. The President, therefore, 
in the exercise of the multifarious functions already 
enumerated must seek the advice and aid of the 
council of ministers, but there is nothing to suggest 
bere that the President would be bound by such 
advice and would not be in a position to override his 
Council under any circumstances. The meaning of 
the term “aid” as given in the Oxford Dictionary is 
“to help person to do or abstain” and that of 
“advise” is “to offer counsel to.” Taking the words in 
their ordinary meanings they cannot be’ construed as 
implying an obligation to be bound by such ‘aid’ and 
‘advice’ offered by the council of ministers. It. is true, 
the requirement of seeking its aid and advice in every 
case of the exercise of the President’s functions carries 
` with it the implication that the President should not 
reject its aid and advice lightheartedly, but should 
ordinarily be guided by such advice. , This is further 
necessitated by the prospect of a crisis being precipi- 
tated by the resignation of the ministry whose ‘advice 
is rejected but who may be enjoying the confidence 
of Parliament. In that case the President may find 
himself in the difficult position of not being able to 
find an alternative ministry in the place of the one he 
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has been instrumental in turning out by his refusal 
to accept advice tendered. That consideration sets 
an outer limit to the independence of the President in 
the exercise of his powers and functions, 


But between the point of normal compliance with the 
advice of the ministry and the limit stated above there 
remains a margin where the President may, under the 
constitution, if he so chooses and particularly if he 
feels that to act on the advice of the ministry would 
be contrary to the well-being of the people, act in his 
discretion in disregard of the advice of the ministry. 
The constitution places upon the President by the 

ath of his office the obligation to “faithfully execute 
the office of President (or discharge the functions of 
the President) of India” and “to preserve, protect 
and defend the constitution and the law” (presumably 
in the light of his,own judgment and understanding) 
and “to devote himself to the service and well-being 
of the people of India.” The President will have to be 
very judicious and cautious in deciding that occasion/ 
has arisen for the exercise of his discretion on the 
ground that to act on the advice of his ministry would 
be contrary to the oath of his office. He should in the 
first instance exercise all his influence and persuasion 
to win over his council of ministers to his point of 
view. In actual working of the Constitution personal 
factors will have great scope here and in course of time 
suitable conventions will have been established to 
smooth off the sharp edges of the written provisions 


‘of the constitution. But as the constitution stands it 


leaves a margin of discretion for the President, though 
within limits indicated above. ft may be objected 
here that in England also the Crown is not legally 
bound by the advice of the Ministry in the exercise 
of its prerogative powers, but. actually it never uses 
its discretion in disregard of ministerial advice, But 
the thing is that in England the entire system rests 
on and works by well-established conventions, but 
here in India as also in the Dominions where the 
British system is embodied ‘in written constitutions 
we must be guided by the written provisions of the 
constitution till conventions are established to the con- 
trary: It would not therefore be correct to argue that 
as our constitution-makers adopted substantially «the 
British model, we have to follow British prac- 
tices in toto, written provisions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, because our constitution-makerg have 
drawn largely on other constitutions as well. Of course, 
the final shape of things will depend on the way con- 
ventions grow and it is entirely possible that written 
provisions of the constitution may be twisted by con- 
ventions beyond recognition and actually work con- 
trary to the intentions of the authors as in US.A. and 
other countries, but for that reason we should not pre- 
judge issues, 


There is another material point of difference here 
from the British situation. Britain has got a hereditary 
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head of a unitary state, our President is an elective 
officer emerging from a process of election com- 
bining both the federal and national principles, 
making him as much the head of the Union of States 
as of the Indian nation at large. That puts him vib-a-vis 
his couticil of ministers decidedly in a position of 
advantage which is hardly enjoyed by the constitu- 
tional head in parliamentary system elsewhere. “This 
will at least give him a consciousness of power with 
which no' other constitutional head under Parlia- 
mentary system of government can confront the 
ministry in case of a showdown. This is of course 
fraught with danger to the smooth working of parlia- 
mentary system, by making the President in certain 
circumstances the rival of the ministry. That is, how- 
ever, an altogether different matter. The relevant point 
that concerns us here is that this fact may be an 
additional source of authority and inspiration to the 
President to act independently of his Ministry when 
occasion demands it, in his opinion and as such 
constitutes a departure from the orthodox English 
systema / 


The question arises how far the weapon of im- 
peachment may be used against a President who dis- 
regards ministerial advice and 
and functions in his independent discretion and 
would act as-a deterrent tothe President’s exercise of 
free discretion. Now- impeachment is everywhere 
meant to be an extraordinary procedure to be used in 
extraordinary circumstances as a, desperate remedy, 
when normal processes fail. That is why it has either 
fallen into disuetude in some places, e.g, in England 
ar is used very sparingly as in U.S.A. In our country 
also the cumbrous procedure and huge majority insisted 
on for its effective use indicates clearly that the authors 
of our constitution did nop mean it to be available 
ag a normal remedy against what Parliament might 
deem to be a lapse on the part. of the President. ‘Lo 
it is not to be used as an incidence of day-to-day 
administration for the President from disregarding 
ministerial advice on occasions. Apart from that. it is 
doubtful if an act of the President within his, legal 
powers as granted under the constitution can be 
construed as constituting a “violation of the constitu- 
tion” the only chance on which an impeachment can 
be sustained. Of course, political considerations are 
likely to enter into the procedure, but it is difficult 
to think that less than one-third of the membership 
of at least one House would not be found to like a 
dispassionate view of the, matter when the President’s 
act is not a clear breach of any written provision of 
the constitution. It appears, therefore, that the im- 
peachment process would not be any effective safe- 
guard, in normal circumstance, against ‘the President’s 
use of free discretion in the exercise of his functions 
and agaifist the advice of the ministry, nor was it 
intended as such by the constitution-makers,-, 

a 


exercises his powers’ 
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Lastly, if the authors of the Constitution really 
intended: ministerial advice to be binding in all .sases 
on the President there was nothing to prevent them 
from stating that in explicit terms in the constitution 
or by introducing a provision as in the constitution 
of both the Third and Fourth Republic of Fiance 
requiring every act of the President to be. counter- 
signed by a Mi a Minister or by a. “Minister and the Prime 
‘Minister _ _respectively. -Iñ the absence of such clear 
provision it may be presumed that it was intended to 
leave room for the exercise of ‘the President’s dis- 
cretion if the necessity arose. Referring to the wording 
of Art. 74(1) even Dr, Rajendra Prasad is repurted 
to have observed in the Constituent Assembly: “I 
have my doubts that these words will bind the ]'resi- 


dent, The article does not say that the President shall 


be bound to accept that advice.” Even under the 
pre-existing constitutions of 1919 and 1935 there was 
provision for the issue of an Instrument of Imitruc- - 
tions to Provincial Governors or the Governor-General 
regulating the exercise of their discretion in they 
matter of acceptance of ministerial advice, but even’ 
that has been omitted in the present constitution. 2 

It is true that the President would be ill-ailviced 
to impose his will upon a popular ministry in season 
and out of season and thus precipitating an open con- 
flict and perhaps a constitutional deadlock. On the 
contrary, he should try to: accommodate the ministry 
to. the furtherest possible limit, but consistently with 
the sacred trust placed on him by the oath of | his 
office “to preserve, protect and defend the ‘constitution 
and the Jaw” and to devote himself “tothe service 
and well-being of the people of India.” If it appears 
to him that to accapt the advice of the ministry in 4 
particular matter would amount to a breach of that ` 
great trust, say when an undesirable appointment is 
advised by the ministry acting clearly from partisan 
motive or say when he is advised by his ministry to 
exercise his emergency powers to suspend the consti- 
tution in a state (under Art. 356) where another party 
is in power and he has reasons to think that the 


‘advice is prompted more by partisan motives than the 


necessity of the situation it would perhaps clearly be 
his duty not, to accept ministerial advice and in such 
cases he would also be supported: by the country. In 
ease of difference between the President and the 
ministry the ultimate arbiter would certainly be the 
people and in exercising his discretion he should , 
always weigh carefully the possible reactions of public’ 
opinion to his decision. It is only when he has reasons 
to think that the ministry has not the support of the 
people, the ultimate sovereign behind them in a 
matter that he should interpose his veto, so to say. 
Otherwise he would run the risk of placing himself in 
a very difficult position. This consideration itself 
would reduce the occasions for the use of his free 
diseretion in’ the matter of acceptance of ministerial 
advice to the minimum. a 
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; HUMAN WASTE IN INDIA i 


By Pror. C. B. MAMORIA; ma. (Geog), a.com, 


“Expenditure of money and effort on 


‘ 


improving the nation’s health is a gilt-edged investment 


which will yield not deferred dividends to be collected’ years later, but immediate and steady 


returns in substantially 


Inpa like all the backward countries of the world 
has’ characteristically poor levels of health notwith- 
standing any improvement in recent years. They are 
reflected in low vitality and a short span of life. 
Estimates made nearly two decades ago about the 
expectation of life at birth reveal the glaring contrast 
between India on the one hand and the Western coun- 
tries on the other. In Australia the expectation of 
life in case of males was as high as 6348 years and 
67.14 in the case of- females, while New Zealand's 
record was-a little higher at “65.46 and 68.45 years. 
The corresponding figures for Sweden were 64.30 and 
66.92; for Canada, 58.96 and 60.73; for U.S.A., 60.60 
and 64.50; for Germany, 59.84 and 6281; for U.K.. 
6038 and 64.40; Japan, 46.92 and 49.63; for Denmark, 
63.5 and 65.8; for Switzerland, 64.30 and 64.6 and for 
India it was 26.30 and 2556 years respectively} 

These figures reveal a tragedy in Indian, life. 
Paradoxical it may sound but it is no exaggeration to 
say that India is a death-ridden country and we are 
fundamentally a. death-stricken people. This fact. is 
proved by the h‘gh infantile and maternal mortality 
at reproductive ages, though the Census Report of 
1941 shows some improvement in both these direc- 
tions. Dr. G¥an Chand is of the opinion that in view 
of the inaccuracy of the statistics it is estimated that 
the death rate in India is 33 per 1000 live birth, 
though of late these have begun to decrease. . From 
1885-1890, the death rate ‘averaged 26 per 1000, from 
1890 to 1901, 31 per 1000, from 1901 to 1911 it averaged 
34 pér 1000; from 1921 to 1931, 26 per 1000, and from 
1981 to 1941, 23 rer 1000 and between 1937 and 1949, 
the death rate per 1000 inhabitants | registered a 
decline from 22 to 15.6. This declining trend, how- 
ever, is by no means peculiar to India alone, but rather 
it is in keeping with the global fall. It registered a 
decline from 11.3 to 9.7 in U.S.A., 12/6 to 11.7 in 
U.K.: and 14.3 to 10.8 in Italy. So far as India is 
concerned it appears to havé improvéd considerably 
during the last few decades, but if allowance’ is’ made 
for the high death rate in the three decades from 1891 


Ñ to 1921 caused by famine in ¿thé first decade, 


plague in the second, and ‘influenza in the third, the 
improvement. does not seem to be so considerable, The 
most important cause for this decline in death - rate 
may be ‘attributed to the steady ‘decline ‘in’ infant 





1, The average length of life of the people in various countries 
of the world is: Sweden, 59.0 years; Canada, 63.8; U.S.A., 60.0: 
Germany, 62.0; U. K.. 65: Avsiralia, 65; New Zealand, 65.4; 
Tapan, 49,0; Denmark. 60; Netherland, 65.1; India, 27.0. 
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increased productive capacity of the Nation.” —Dr. Jivraz Menma . 


mortality. But unfortunately even now our death rate 
is comparatively very high. In India, the annual death 
rate per 1000 of population was 22, against “9.6 in 
Canada, 12.3 in Germany, 153 in France, 122 in UK., 
10.6 in US.A., 14.0 in Japan, 0.9 in Australia, 9.7 in 
New Zealand, 21.7 in Ceylon and 27.2 in Egypt. 
This high death rate in India is a matter of utmost 
concern. From the point of view of-the future of the 
nation, the death of a child or of a mother has much 
greater significance than the death of an old man or 
woman, 
Peecuar Features or Oue Death Rate 

We have not only a high death rate but the distri- 
bution of our death rate by age and sex is also very 
peculiar. The death rate is very high among the first 
year infants about a fifth of whom die every year. 
In the next age period (1-4) it comes down quickly 
but it is still high (about 38 per 1000 children dying 
every year), and the lowest level is reached in the 
age-reriod 10-14 (when the death rate falls to about 
6 per 1000) after which it rises again. Further, it is 
to be noted that we lose not in the first year of exist 
ence but in the years that follow up to the end of 
adolescence and even beyond. : 

The relative movement-cf-our male and female 
death rate is not the same in comparison with England. 
where the female death rate is consistently lower than 
males. whereas in our country the female death rate 
is slightly lower than the male during infancy and 
childhood but by the age ten the two are equal and 
therefore the female death rate remains higher to the 
male death rate up to the age 20-30. But still in higher 
ages they change their relative positions. ' 

The level and structure of our death rate restrains 
our power to grow and seriously impairs our economic 
strength. It has been found that in India a quarter of 
the original batch disappears through the gate of 
death by. the time the first year of life is reached, by 
the age 5 the loss amounts to 40 fer cent, by 20th year 
only 50 per cent survive and by age 60, only 15 per cent 
of the initial number survive whereas in England the 
population has a larger proportion of survivors at the 
age of 60 than we have at 5,° This clearly means that 
we have a very short span of life, as already stated. 

‘Cavses or Heavy Drara Rate 

The causeg of death in India are extremely 
imperfectly recorded. During the period 1922-41 the 
genera] death rate of 22.2 was distributed as follows :* 


a nein e 








2. Report of the Health Survey and Developntent Committee, 
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1922-31 1932-41' 

Fevers 3,703,459 3,622,869 (58.4) 
Cholera . 925 187 144924 (2.4) 
Small-pox 74,064 69.474 (1.1) 
Plague s °. 129,057 _ PEA 
Dysentery and ; BO ee. Bt od 

Diarrhoea: - . 224,450 261,924 (4.2), > 
Respiratory l i 

“Diseases 358,559 471,802. (8.2) > 
Others i AN 1599, 490 (25.8) 
{otal : 6,270,662 5 6.201; A34, N: 
(1) Malnutrition: The most, „important single 


factor behind our death rate is malnutrition which is 
consequent “on- the abject poverty of the. people: 
Various dietetic surveys have been carried .on in diffe- 
rent parts of the country particularly in South India 
and, Bengal by Drs. Aykryod and John Megaw, which 
have clearly shown that the food. situation in India 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory. The majority of the 
population live on a diet far remote from the most 
modern standards of adequate nutrition. The defi- 
ciency is marked in certain „directions, viz, animal 
protein, animal fat, ‘dairy products and calcium, Dr. 
Aykroyd found that in 50 per cent, of the families 


x 


calorie , intake per consumption unit was below 2,300,. 


in the agricultural “families; and in the. industrial 
survey, an approximately similar proportion of fami- 
lies were found to be underfed by the same standard.’ 
Dr. Megaw found that 20 per cent of the population 
was badly, nourished, another 41 per. cent was poorly 
nourished while 39 per cent” only got sufficient food. 
Allowing for the margin of error in the estimates we 


population.do not get“ enougn- to eat, and what is 
more striking is that the diet consumed by them does 


~\ean_conplude—that a hieh percentage of the Indian 


not. contain in right proportions the various elements, 


that are. necessary to health and physica] 
According to Sir John Boyd Orr: 


“Permanent under-feeding aid periodic star- 
vation is a rule in India. In normal times about 
30. per cent of the population do not get enough 
to eat, while a much larger section of the popula- 

- tion have to be-satisfied almost invariably with ill- 


efficiency. 


balanced diet containing a preponderance of 
cereals, sugar, root-vegetables, and insufficient 
“protective ‘food’ of higher nutrjtive value, Ta- 


take of milk, . pulses, meat, fish, vegetables and 

` fruits is generally insufficient, which leads to ill 
health, disease and high mortality in India among 
the ‘vulnerable groups’ * including „infants, children, 
pregnant and nursing mothers, factory Workers and 
school boys.” 

A comparison of energy protein contents of the 
food consumed -in India and in other cowntries tells 
the tale of the extent, of under-nutrition here. 
calories obtained from diet per person. per day in 
1948-49 were 1,620. The average requirement of 2,400 
to 3,000, calories at least” demonstrates „the extent to 
which the. Indian diet is ill-balanced and insufficient. 





Cg Dr, Aykroyd : Nutrition “(O.UW.P. Pamphlet), p. 15. 


The . 


obtained in the diet per person per, 
.. Wider. The . figures are: 
Pakistan, 81 in Western’ “Germany, 90 in U. K. 
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Corresponding Tewes for Pakistan are 2,030, Western 


. Germany 2,530, Y. K. 3,030, U.S.A. 3,130 and Austra- 


lia 3,160. The disparities in total protein grams 
day are much 
India. 42 as. against 54 in 
and 
U.S.A., and 95 in Australia. Animal protein was 
lowest in’ India at 8 grams per day. - *- an 

Malnutrition raises’our death rate in’ two ways. 
In the first plate, it gives rise to certain déficieney 
diseases, and secondly, malnutrition lowers the resist- 


ance to infection of our people and makes them’ ‘an 


-easy victim of various: diseases like malaria, hook- 


worm, cholera, dysentery ' and - tuberculosis. 

Specific deficiency diseases (which ate*due to ib- 
sufficiency’ of some: food. factor’ or factors’ inthe diet 
and which «can be ‘prevented or cured by making up 
the deficiency) are in themselves a serious problem’ of 
public’ Wealth. © The ` most important ` are beriberi; 
keratomalacia, osteomalacia, rickets, clinical conditions 
associated with rboflavin deficiency and goitre” Various 
forms of anaemia. and . nutritional 
present among ill-notitished children and adults. ‘In 
addition to ‘these deficiency .diseases, ‘ there - are 
numerous other diseases in the causation of: which 
nutritional -factors - are concerned: These — include 
epidemic dropsy, peptic ulcer, lathyrism, flurosis,. various 
forms of cirrhosis of liver, uvinary lithiasis, diabetes, 
tropical ulcer, eclampsis, sprue and- certain ‘kinds ~of 
chronic diarrhoea and various eye and skin diseases.’ . 

Besides the nutritional deficiency, various epidemic 
and endemic diseases play havoc to the Ifdian popular 
tion, Plague, cholera- and ‘-small-pox are the- most 
important diséases taking a heavy toll of mortality. 
The’ ayerage annual number of deaths from small- 
pox and plague in India during the period..of ten 
years (1982-41) was 77.4 per cent of the corresponding 
figure for 1902-11, and * 45.7 per cent respectively. 
Other endemic diseases, such ‘as leprosy, filariasis, 
guineaworm infection, and hookworm disease are res- 
ponsible for a.considerable amount of morbidity ian 
the country,- although .' their -contribution 
mortaltiy is relatively smal}. 

Among the cpidemic diseases the most important 
are tuberculosis and malaria. Tuberculosis is 
a disease'.which spreads rapidly. among the ill- 
ngurished and badly housed people and correspondingly 
diminishes when the people are well-fed, well-housed, 


and cleanly in their, habits” The increase in death rate. 


due to this disease has ben’ most marked in connection 
with those centres which have shown the greatest 
commercial and educational development and in the 
village districts which are linked up with 
by direct lines of communication. 
P. V. Benjamin: 


According to Dr. 


4, Report of the Famine . Enquiry Committee, p. 109. 


5. Quoted by, B, Shiva Rao in Industrial Labour in India, p. Be 


oédéma are ‘also 


towards | 


them — 


Ne? 


3 “Mortality figures’ for cities show a tuberculosis 

death rate of from 200.to- 450 per 100,000 as far as 
“can be ascertained. It can be safely admitted that 
‘there dre at least 500,000 deaths from tuberculosis 
and 2,500,000 active cases of tuberculosis annually 
in India.” 

Dr. A., ©. Ukil is of the opinion that in. pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries. like India the in- 
fection varies from 21 to 34 per cent in rural areas 
and from 80 to 90 per cent in, the urban and industrial 
areas, 

Malaria is another disease 
toll of human life in India. 
Sinton: 

“At least 100 million individuals suffer from 
malaria every year in India and about 1 million 
deaths occur due to this disease. It may easily cx- 
ceed 100 million in some years. It is estimated that 
death from malaria involves from 2,000 to 4,000 
sick days.” 

(2) Lack of Medical Facilities: Besides these 
diseases, there is also an ‘utter lack of medica] and 
nursing facilities and of preventive health measures 
on a scale commensurate with the needs of the vast 
population. In 1940, for all India there were a total 
of 6,947 hospitals, of which 505 were state public, 
4,106 were local fund, 863 private but aided, 399 state 
special, 385 railway personnel, 589 private but unaided, 
and 98 subsidised. There were 4,75,000 doctors, 7,000 
nurses, 750 health visitors, 5,000, mid-wives, 75 quali- 
fied pharmacists and 1,000 dentists’. Out of 47,000 
doctors available in the country only about 14,000 are 
reported to be employed in the Health Services. The 
remaining, being necessarily in private practice, have 
concentrated in urban areas. When it is remembered 
that about 88 per cent of the population live in 
villages, the extent to which the provision for skilled 
medical aid is lacking in the country as a whole 
becomes glaringly obvious, 

(8) Unfavourable Environment: The fatalistic 
attitude of the average Indian, particularly to matters 
pertaining to personal and community health is, an 
important factor to be reckoned with, Th's factor is 
further encouraged by the extreme maldistribution of 
wealth, the vast majority of the population live in a 
state of poverty with a standard of living which is 
perhaps: one of the lowest in the ‘world. The low 
economic level of the people militates against the 
maintenance of the public health which requires the 
‘fulfilment of certain fundamental conditions, whch 

include the provision of an environment conducive: to 

the healthy living, adequate nutrition and the avail- 
ability of health protection to all members of the 
community. In fact; the Indians live in overcrowded 
places, eat, drink and inhale infection’ in every con- 
ceivable way and though they may have developed a 


which takes a heavy 
According to Colonel 


aa 





6. Report of the Health Survey end Dévelopment Committee, 
Vol: IV, p. 4. è 
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repair: and without ventilation. 
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certain degree of immunity even then they. coniract 
and succumb to infectious disease in large numbers. ` 

The environmental. ganiéetionis-at a low level im 
most parts of the country. In rural areas, the hous? 
are without water supply and Jatrines, lighting is in- 
adequate: or non-existent, many afe:in‘a state of dis- 
The huts in’ which 
majority live are really, “low-roofed, windowless; air- 
less, and miserable abodes.” The average ‘number of 
persons living in such mud. boxes varies from 8 to. 12 
livestock, and the inmates are found io sleep along 
with cattle and other animals, The housing conditione 
in the industrial areas are also indescribable and iu- 
tolerable. Thousands are without any house or shelter 
and -have to live and sléep on‘ pavements, verandahs, 
in open places, under trees, in cowshades or in any 
temporary shelter; overcrowding and congestion in 
the cities greatly affect the health of the persons 
living continuously in the cities. A more confined 
atmosphere, crowded insanitary dwellings, ‘lack `of 
outdoor recreation add fuel to the fire and ‘make 
people more liable to various infections. 

We can sum up in the words of the Health Basy 
and Development Committee the factors responsible 
for the low level of health in India in these words: 


“The prevalence of mal-nutrition and under- 
nutrition among appreciable sections of the people; 
the serious deficiency of existing. provision for 
affording protection to the, community; and 9 group 
of social causes consisting of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, illiteracy’ and ignorance of ‘the hygienic 
mode of life and certain customs such as the 
purdah and’-the early marriage. The cumulative 
effect. of these factors is seen in the incidence of 
a large amount of preventible morbidity and mor- 
tality in the community.” 

The continued prevalence, of such conditions for 
many generations has probably helped to create in the 
minds of the people an attitude of passive acceptance 
of the existing state of affairs. This attitude will have 
to be overcome and their active co-operation enlisted 
in the campaign against disease, insanitation and un- 
desirable personal and community habits, if any last- 
ing improvement in the public health is to be achieved. 


Consequences or tHe Hicu Dears Rats 

' ‘The high death rate in India is a matter of great 
concern. The hidden pitfalls referred to in the vision 
of “Mirza, “which the Passenger no sooner trod upon 
but they fell into the tidg and immediately disappeared 
are set very much thicker in the bridge of, human life 
in India than in most other countries of the world.” 
The fact that about 45 per cent of the passengers on 
the bridge disappear before they are 10 years old and 
65 per cent before they are thirty is a Very grim com- 
mentary on the state of the social hygiené in India 
after 150 years of British rule’ ‘We as a nation are 





7. Ibid, pp. 19-20. 


-= 8B. Gyan Chand: India’s Teeming. Millions, p 16N ` ~ 
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badly handicapped in the race of life by our mortality 
conditions.. We nurse, feed, clothe, house and train 
every batch of newly-born population only to lose 
45 per. cent of them before they are 10 years old. U 
the cost of maintaining a young man up to the age 
of 15 is assumed to be half that of an adult, we throw 
away some 22} per cent of our national income on 
rearing up persons from whom the community gets 
little or no return, the corresponding figures for 
England and Wales are only 64 rer cent. The short 
expectation of life in India implies that too many men 
who have gathered experience and wisdom are snatched 
away when their power to-be of service to the com- 
munity is at its highest. 

Secondly, out of every 1,000 born. in our country 
only 541 survive to enter working life at 15. But by 
the age 60 only 149 are living. Oui of 45 years of 
working life theoretically available to cach entrant into 
production career, the average number actually gets 
only 30 years. : 

Thirdly, our death rate is inescapably associated 
with a high rate of morbidity. For one who succumbs 
to a disease in a year there must be 5 to 10 times As 
large as the incidence of mortality. In fact, the number 
of deaths annually resulting from preventible diseases 
is from 5 to 6 million and that the average number 
of days lost to labour by each person in India from 
preventible disease is not less than a fortnight to 
three weeks in a year, that the percentage loss of 
efficiency of average person in India is not less. than 
20, that the percentage of infants born in India who 
reach a wage-earning age is about 50; and other 
diseases rising from diet-deficiency insidiously reduce 
the labour power of the cultivating classes. The wast- 
age of life and efficiency which results from these 
diseases cost India several hundreds of crores of rupees 
each year, ; 

From the biological standpoint too, the value and 
structure of our death rate are highly significant. 


Firstly death takes away a large proportion of our 


girls in the prime age of life before they begin re- 
production. While of those who enter the child-bear- 
ing phase ,only a small, proportion live through the 
Whole of it. Thus out of every 1,000 girls only 568 
reach the age of 15 (at which child-bearing commences 
for most women) and of these only 264 live to the 
age of 45 (when the reproduction’ normally ceases). 
Thus the average Indian girb has only 13 years of 
reproductive life, whereas the average English gil 
has 26 years. Again, those who survive to the age of 
15 in India have an average of 22 years in which to 
bear children. , i 


Secondly, the relatively high mortality of our 

women in the child-bearing age creates a problem of 
` shortage of partners for married life. Though many 
of our men meet this scarcity by marrying girls much 
below their ages, but given the mean-after-life-time 
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men and women in our country, this difference in age 
regarding the marriage of the husband and wife itself 
contributes to the high proportion of widows among 
us. 

INFANTILE Morraity 

The two outstanding features of our death rate, 
as already said, are high infantile moriality and the - 
high maternal mortality at reproductive ages, The 
infantile mortality is far higher in India than any 
other country of the world. For, India, it was 150 in 
1949, tlie corresponding figures for Canada were 46 
U.S.A. 46, Japan 144, Germany 63, England and 
Wales 55, France 91, Italy 104, Australia 38, 
New Zealand 31, and Egypi 165, though ‘of late the 
infantile mortality rates in India have gone down, 
from 204 in 1911-15 to 171 in 1981-85 and to 150 in 
1949. 

According to the official estimates, about half the 
deaths among the infants in India occur in ‘the fiest 
montli and of these nearly 60 per cent in the first , 
week, According to the Public Health Commiss‘oner’s / 
Report (1986): ' i : 

' “About 49 per cent of the total mortality in any 
given year is among those below ten years of age. 
while’ the corresponding figure for England ‘is only 
12 per cent. During the first year of life India’s 
proportionate mortality is about 4 times (24.3) 
that of England (6.8); in the next age period 
(1-5) it is about 9 times greater (18.6) as against 
2.1; and between 5-10 year age group, it is more 
than five times‘as high.” 

It is worthy of note that owing to the highly 
insanitary conditions prevailing in our industrial 
towns, infant mortality is specially „heavy there. The . 
average rate for India in 1984 was 218 as against 183 
per mille for the rural areas. The recorded rates for 
some important cities are 244 per 1,000 live births -in 
Calcutta, in 1931; 323 in Nagpur, 202 in Delhi-and 185 
in Lahore, 251 in Madras, 274 in Bombay while in 
the same’ period it was 30.8 in New York in 1941 and 
48.0 in London in 1940. As already stated, the infantile 
mortality is on the decline in most countries, the 
range of progress being marked in the countries with 
higher health services. Between 1937 and 1949, the rate 
of infantile mortality per 1,000 live births decreased 
from 38 to 28 in Australia, 81 to 22 in New Zealand, 
6l to 36 in U.K., and 54 to 32 in U.S.A. Together 
with these countries India has also registered a fairy 
margin of improvement, but the decrease from 162 to 
122 maintains infant mortality at a high level. - 

The infantile mortality is due to various factors 
both environmental and economic. The ignorance, 
inability and umwillingless of the people to avail 
themselves of the maternity services is one of the 
main causes of infantile mortality, Majority of: our 
people are ignorant of the simple laws of health and 
the importance of cleanliness. Secondly, the chief 








HUMAN WASTE IN INDIA 


medical causes of infant deaths in this country are 
infantile debility and malformation -during premature 
birth,. diseases of respiratory system, convulsions, and 
diarrhoea, and enterics. Premature births are probably 
closely associated with premature maternity, while 
pneumonia is casually connected with malnutrition 


and overcrowding which are the normal indices of 


poverty. Thirdly, poverty of the masses compel the 
female industrial workers to start work too soon after 
confinement, hence the consequent drugging of the ‘child 
with opium when the mother wants to be free for the 


work. This affects the health of the baby very much. , 


Finally, the general experience’ of those concerned with 
infant welfare work supports the view that much 
sickness and mortality among the infants are due to 
the faulty feeding of mother and child. When breast 
feeding has ceased children of poorer classes cannot be 
supphed with milk from animals as a substitute and 
are usually fed on an unbalanced diet consisting of 
rice or another cereal, with a few vegetables. Their 
development is impaired and resistance to such diseases 
as pneumonia and ‘dysentery is reduced. 


Marerna Morrazrry 

Like our infantile mortality our maternal 
mortality is also very high. It is a well-Enown fact 
that at birth the number of male children is greater 
than female. But to the age of 12 the mortality of the 
female children is less than that of the male children. It 
is after the age of 12 that the femalé mortality is higher 
as compared with ethe males between the ages of 12 
and 45; and that it is higher between the age of 
adolescente and the age when capacity for child- 
bearing normally ceases. ; 

It has been said that every mother has to pass 
through the portal of death in order to give birth to 
new life, but the portal in India hag been made un- 
naturally narrow by human follies, and of these the 
one which is most obvious and the Jeast excusable is 
that ‘which results in an unending precession of death 
of mothers and babies due to our women being sub- 
jected to the strain of excessive child-bearing, The 
highest female mortality which exceeds that of the 
males by 60 to 61 per thousand occurs in the age period 
14-30. Deaths of young mothers at child-birth is not 
an uncommon occurrence, but more common than this, 
is the death of women in the later period of; maternity, 
say, between the years 20 to 30 brought about by 
physical “exhaustion, nervous breakdown and other 
ailment, which are the aftermath of premature child- 
bearing. The Age of Consent Committee has con- 
cluded: 

“There is a large amount of truth in the theory 

, that frequency of birth has very direct bearing 
on maternal, and infantile mortality and that 

according to the medical evidence the effect of 

frequency of birth at short intervals is far more 


disastrous when maternity starts at an early 
age.” 
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Various estimates have been. made about female 
mortality rates in India. Three specific enquiries were 
conducted by medical men in Madras, Calcutta and 
Bombay which yielded figures of 16.6; 24.4 and 8.9 


‘per 1,000 childbirths. The range is too high indeed. 


It has been estimated by the Bhore Committee that 
in India maternal deaths total annually about 200,000, 
and that the number of those who suffer from varying 
degrees of disability and discomfort as a result of 
‘child-bearing must be many times that figure, probably... 
about 4 million.” It has been held that for every 
woman who dies as a result of pregnancy or child-birth 

20 suffer from impaired health and lowered efficiency. 
In 1988, Dr. John Megaw surveyed the health 
conditions in 600 villages scatiered all over India and 
his enquiries gave an average maternal mortality of 
24.05 per 1,000 births. In Assam, the maternal mortal- 
ity was 26.20, Bengal 40.16,, Bihar and Orissa 26.87, 
Punjab 18.73, U.P. 18, C.P. 8, Madras 13.24, and 
Bombay 20 per 1,000. Similarly an enquiry conducted 
by Dr. Neal Edwards in Calcutta in 1986-87 yielded 
one of 24.41 per 1,000 registered births. The Public 
Health Commissioner for India makes a tentative sug- 
gestion of 20 deaths per 1000 births in India. The ` 
latest figures for England and Wales was 2.9 in 1941™ 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
maternal ‘mortality in India is highest in the world. 
It is nearly five times as much as in Australia, 
New Zealand and Germany and 8. Africa (5.5; 4.8; 
5.1; 4.9); thrice that of US.A. (8.3); six times that 
of England (4); .and Switzerland (4.4); and twelve 
times that of France (2.5); Sweden (2.6); Japan 
(2.8); Italy (2.8); Norway (2.8) and Denmark 
Causes or MATERNAL Morranity 


Various factors have been responsible for such a 
high female mortality in India. Dr. Neal Edward’s 
enquiry in Calcutta showed that the most important 
causes of maternal mortality were puerperal sepsis, 
anaemia, albuminaria, convulsions and haemorrhage. 
Behind these immediate causes were three ultimate 
factors—poverty, malnutrition and insanitary living; 
early and frequent child-bearing and inadequate pre- 
and post-natal care? 

(1) Early Marriage: The most important reason 
of excessive female morality is the prevalence of early 
marriage. Marriage is universal in India. Religion 
advocates it. In order to avoid social obloquy it is 
necessary specially in the high caste Hindus to marry 
the girls‘ before puberty. No consideration of future 
poverty restricts marriages, for in India, a wife is a 





9. Age of Consent Committee Report, p. 152. 
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11. Census of India, 1941, Vol, I, Pt. I, p. 34. 
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cook, a drudge and a mate. Of all the countries in the 
world, India. has the lowest proportion of unmarried 
for both sexes. It has been rightly remarked that we 
are much-marrying people, we marry early and we 
marry in large numbers. These early’ marriages..subject 
girls to the risk of motherhood at a tender age. when 
they are of a weak constitution and have not reached 
full physical maturity. Their- constitution is. under- 
mined and their vitality impaired by frequent child- 
births. Frequent child-birth emaciates the mother, 
makes her a victim of diseases, while the children are 
invariably underfed and neglected. Statistics 
that in the case of mothers below 16 the percentage of 
still birth and neo-natal deaths is 14.8, it i, 9 in case 
of mothers from 16 to 20 and it is 4.3 in the case ‘of 
mothers between 20 and 30. An Indian woman oscil- 
lates between two states of gestation and lactation 
till death winds up the sorry tale.. A Census Superin- 
tendent feelingly remarks that 
wives, march from nuptial bed to the funeral pile.” 
Enquiries show that when marriage of young people 
is consummated at an early age, ie, when the boy is 
not more than 16 years and the girl is 12 or 18, a 
fairly large percentage of wives die of child-birth, 
phthisis or some ovarian complication within 10 years 
of the consummation of marriage? Many female 
troubles like nervous debility, consumption and uterine 
diseases cause havoc among them. To the strain of 
bearing children too' early is added that of bearing 
them too frequently. According to Dr. John Megaw, 
“One hundred out of every 1000 girl wives are doomed 
to dievin child-birth before they cease having children,” 

(2) Fatigue and Over-work: Tt has also been 
alleged that in some cases women die of overwork. 
It is a common sight to see women big with child 
working till the last day and sometimes till the last 
hour before delivery. This is due to .their poverty, 
as they cannot employ servants to do the household 
work. After delivery too these females do not take 
complete rest and hence, whenever they survive they 


become. physical wrecks. In many cases for lack of” 


medical care and treatment before and after confin- 
ment she may not survive at all. i 

(8) Lack of Midwives: The mishandling of 
women during child-birth is also a contributory 
factor to it. In India, except the relatively well-to-do 
classes, the delivery of women is helped either by 
female neighbours or ‘the relations or by untrained 
village Dais. This results in the contraction of various 
urinal and female diseases leading to heavy deaths 
among the females. This fact was proved by, the 
enquiry made in the city of Madras by Dr. 
A. L. Mudaliar, who reached the conclusion that in 
7,324 cases more than 60 per cent of the deaths were 
due to sepsis or Septicaemia, which disease arose 
because of the employment of Dais in the delivery 





13. Report of the Baroda Census Commissioner. 
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work.* She is also responsible for a number of. cases 
of vesicobaginal fistualae. ee 

(4. Lack of Care: Another probable - cause is 
that here female life is held cheaper than in the West 
not only by men but also by the women themselves. 
Their health and diet is deliberately neglected even 


in the so-calléd upper classes: In this connection it is . 


interesting to note the remark given by. the Census 
Commissioner of 1911: . : i 
“There is the deliberate neglect with the 
object of causing death and there is.still the half- 
conscious neglect due partly -to habit and 
partly to the parent’s great -solicitude for their 
sons. The boys are better clad and when ill more 
carefully attended than the girls.” 

Girl children are neglected also on account: of 
social customs and attitudes due to which parents 
look upon girls as a burden, while sons are looked 
upon not only as means of support in the old age 
but also as instrumental to. the very preservation of 
the life and prosperity of the family. 

Cxeck to Mortarrry i 

From the above description it would be clear that 
in India majority of deaths—both infantile and 
maternal—occur due to causes which have their 
origin in our environmental conditions. It, therefore, 
implies that if we control and improve that environ- 
ment, we are sure to check a steep rise in our death 
vate, In order to -bring an immediate fall in our death 
rate the first objective should,.be. to increase . the 
income of the masses per head so. that they may be 
able to improve their diet and spend more on healthy 
living and thereby resist the diseases to which 
they are at present a great prey. It has been remarked 
by the eminent authorities that: all the important 
diseases—both epidemic and endemics—which at present 
cause great havoc can be brought under contro] and 
even eradicated root and branch by means of better 
organised health service. According to Dr. Megaw, 
there is hardly any disease so serious which ‘is easier 
to eradicate than cholera provided an intelligent effort 
is made by the community and the State. Similarly, 
small-pox can also be completely got rid of by com- 
pulsory vaccination. So also the heavy incidence of 
tuberculosis and other diseases of the respiratory 
organs can be greatly reduced. by proper nutrition 
and proper habits of personal hygiene. According to 
the same authority: 

' “Tf the people of India were properly nourished, 

if they avoided livmg in the same room with 


persons who sneeze and cough, and if they took 
precautions to avoid swallowing infections with 


their food and drink their average duration of life. 


would be doubled.’* ; 
As late as 1946, the Health Survey and’ Deyelop- 
ment ‘Committee also refers to the fact that at least 
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> one-half of the existing annual mortality of over 6 


millions in this country is preventible.: If, proposals 
are’ carried out, there. is every reason to believe that 
there will be a saving of at least 3 million lives every 
year-in British India, which will bring the’ mortality 


oa to ‘the level of what has already’ been accom- 


piked in a mimber of other countries?” 
‘Mopren. TRenps > 
“ Before I go-to enunciate what: in my opinion 
should be our health policy, it would be ° useful’ to 
consider in brief the modern trends in the organisation 
`of a National Health Service,’ as are evident in 
most of the countries in the- West. Broadly speaking, 
the modern tendency is towards the provision by the 
State of’as complete a,health service ag possible and 
the ‘inclusion within its scope of the largest’ possible 
proportion ofthe community. The need’ for ensuring 
the distribution of medical benefits to all, irrespective 
of their ability to pay, has also béen recognised, The 
} general tendency appears: to be towards basing the 
. Wational health plan on a system -of social insurance. 
The completely socialised medical service of Russia, 
the recently. introduced National Health Programme 
of ‘Great. Britain and Truman’s plan of Compulsory 
Health Insurance if- it comes into operation in 
America, illustrate the modern tendency on the part 


of national governments’ to assume -responsibility for . 


community and personal ' health. Even in a” country 
like’ the U.S.A., with its highly individualistic society 
and -capitalistic economy, people are clamouring for 
National Health Planning. Against a- background of 
unmet medical needs and burdensome medical costs, 
people are thinking in terms of State-aided neal 
services, -` 

` The Bhore Commie after q careful study of the 
modern trends in health organisations in other coun- 
tries and a comprehensive ‘survey of the existing 
conditions and requirements of this country, came to 
“the conclusion that- medical service should be free to 
all without distinction and that the contributión from 
those who can afford to pay should be through the 
channel of general and local taxation. Though the 
immediate feasibility of this suggestion is doubtful, 
no one can deny the compelling necessity for adopt- 
. ing governmental measures in order. to bring the’ bene- 
‘fits of modern medical science within easy reach of 
every member of the community, rural and urban. 


Posrrive Action Nexpsp 
It should*be borne in mind that a Nation's. health 
` is perhaps the most potent factor in determining the 
character and. extent of the Nation’s development and 
progress, and should therefore be given first priority 
in, the country’s budget. | 2 


, “Public expenditure on national health is like 
expenditure on a life-boat or a fire-engine: even 
more, it is like a long-term investment, It yields 


16. Ibid, Vol. TL, p. 481. 
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the interest with absolute certainty, a hundred-fold 
“put only in thë course of years and sometimes in 
course of generations.” - 

With this view in mind the Bhore Committee 


made their recommennation, In laying down the short- 
term plan, their guiding principle had been that the 
plan should produce an appreciable improvement, in 
the ‘health of the people within the. period ‘of its 
completion: - 7 
: Runa, News ~~ 

What then should be the Nations immediate 
health policy? Perhaps the most important factors’ 
that contribute to: the maintenance of good health are 
adequate nutrition, good housing, hygienie and suffi- 
cient water supply and satisfactory sanitary arrange- 
ments for cotiservancy and drainage. As already stated 
our policy should be to give top priority to rural 
health, if we want to improve the condition of: the 
common man. Attempts which have been made in the 
provinces in the past years for providing rural health 
relief, through the system of subsidised medical prac- 
tices, rural dispensaries and cottage hospitals have not 
solved the problem to any desirable extent, Public 
health arrangements in most of the rural areas can be 
considered to be almost non-existent. The first step 
towards developing a rural health organisation should 
be ‘the integration of the curative and preventive 
héalth services which exist at present, The integration 
at the village level should no doubt be preceded by 
the ‘amalgamation of medical and public health depart- 
ments at the top level. 

VinAce DISPENSARES 

` As a preliminary to ‘the expansion of medical 
facilities in the rural areas it is essential to establish 
a unified administration by provincialising all the. 
hospitals and dispensaries which are at present under 
the control of local bodies, At the district hospital 
it is desirable to have at least a minimum staff of a 
surgeon, a physician and a woman doctor if available. 
The development of maternity and child welfare should 
form an essential part of such a health organisation. 
Modern medicine in the form that is now practised in 
large parts of the country lacks the scientific approach, 
partly because of the inadequacy of laboratory: fadili- 
ties for diagnosis and partly because of the enormous 
volume of work to bè done in the rural dispensaries 
and hospitals. Once the rural dispensaries and cottage 
and other hospitals are taken over by the respective 
Governments, steps should immediately be taken ‘to 
convert these small village institutions into proper health 
céntres where all facilities for preventive and curative 
work will be provided. The doctors and other ancillary 
personnel. who will work in these health centres should 
have training both in curative as well as preventive 
health work. The combination of preventive and 
curative duties in the same doctor in the district is 
of advantage to the medical officer and the quality of 
work he or she performs. To divorce the doctor 
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completely from clinical work tends to reduce his 
efficiency while, by combining both functions, he is 
able to use to the best advantage the ancillary health 
staff such as health visitors, midwives and sanitary 
inspectors for an ‘integrated attack on the health 
problems he has to deal with. These rural health 
personnel should be provided with transport facilities 
of some kind in order to enable them to discharge 
their duties efficiently. 
Starr ror Hearta Units 

So far as the staff is concerned, each rural health 
cefitre should at least have one doctor, two health 
assistants of whom one will have training in com- 
pounding, a sanitary inspector, two midwives, a male 
nursing orderly and a female nursing orderly and & 
peon. As and when available an additional doctor may 
.be appointed, preference being given to the women 
doctors. Though this falls short of the recommenda- 
tions of the Bhore Committee, one should be satisfied 
under existing conditions in the country if all the 
provinces are able to staff all their primary rural 
health centres with the above-mentioned personnel. 

This brings us to the very important question of 
health personnel. The Bhore Committee has rightly 
pointed out that one of the main difficulties that will 


be experienced in establishing a co-ordinated health , 


organisation in the country will be. in respecs of the 
availability of the adequate number of medical and 
ancillary staff. Even if our immediate aim is to pro- 
vide a health centre for every 20,000 population, it 
will be impossible to do so as we have not at the 
present moment a sufficient number of doctors and 
other personnel. 


As has already been pointed that there is at 
present a concentration of doctors in urban areds and 
only 14,000 out of ‘50,000 doctors are in the service. 
Any half-hearted scheme evolved for the purpose of 
persuading private practitioners to séttle in rural areas 
is bound to fail as the prospects of earning a decent 
living through practice in the village are not very 
bright. Also the lack of social and other amenities, 
and facilities for the education of the children make 
living in thé villages unattractive. It has, therefore, 
become imperative to ` establish a ‘uniform health 
service for both rural and urban areas, with adequate 
emoluments to attract, private practitioners in large 
numbers into the service and with ap’ additional 
allowance for service in rural areas to make good to 
some extent, the lack of facilities and amenities referred 
to above. Members of the service can be in ipa cage 
posted to rural areas by rotation. 


Srop-cap Measures 
The stiggestions made are merely stop-gap mea- 
sures of a temporary character. They should on no 
account be considered as a permanent health pro- 
gramme which should be broadbased on modern 
scientific principles. It will be a short-sighted, unfair 
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and pernicious policy if the health organisation for 
the villages should be of an indifferent type and if 
the 88 per cent. of the country’s population is asked 
to be satisfied with a propaganda programme which 
does not afford all the modern medical fadilities which 
are made available to the other 12 per cent of the 
privileged inhabitants of the cities. Our aim should,, 
therefore, be to establish a comprehensive health 
organisation on selentifie ‘lines which will ‘benefit 
every man and woman. in the country. 
GovernMunt’s Rois 

While writing about National Health Policy one= 
should not fail to mention about the part which the 
Centre has to play in shaping the policy for the coun- 
try as a whole. Though the main health functions 
even after the adoption .of the new Constitution may 
continue to remain under the responsibility of the 
provincial governments, the Central “Government 
should assist the provinces in the development of their 
health plans as well as co-ordinate provincial health 
activities in a manner designed te promote the interests 
of the country as a whole. In order to maintain a 
uniform standard with respect to medical relief and 
public health, it is desirable to place them in the 
group of concurrent. subjects so that the Centre can 
have an effective say in the Nation’s health policy as 
a whole. In certain spheres, such as control of inter- 
provincial spread of diseases, regulation of common 
standards of purity and of quality for food and drugs 
throughout the country and labour welfare work, 
absence of central co-ordination is bound to produce 
undesirable results, 

“One of the ways by which co-ordination, and in- 


direct unification of the health organisations throughout 


India will be achieved is by the creation of a ‘Central 
Health Service an the lines of Central Administrative 
Servite whereby there ‘can be an exchange of medical 
officers between the Centre and the provinces and the 
State Unions. ‘This will be particularly beneficial in 
the fields of medical administration and public health. 

as a central cadre will facilitate the maintenance of a 
uniform health policy in the country. The creation of * 
a Central Health Service may also enable the loan 
of senior officers from one province to another, if 
necessary and thus facilitate the pooling of provincial 
experience for the benefit of the country as. a whole. 
As a matter of general national policy the subject 
merits immediate consideration of all Governments. 

. Dissemination of EDUCATION . 

_ Side by side with the evolution of a. National: 
Health policy, it is.deemed necessary that the standard 
of living of the masses should be increased by increas- 
ing their purchasing power, and by introducing compul- 
sory education..Not only that but it is also the legiti- 
mate duty of the State to disseminate the knowledge 
its 
practice. This knowledge could be imparted through 
the maternal and child welfare centres opened for the 











‘SWAT THAT WASP | 


Purpose in the various parts of the country by the 
women doctors to women whose health would be 
endangered by ‘further or excessive child-bearing and 
also to the women who seek advice because of a 
reasonable desire to “spacing” their children. ` 


MPROVEMENT IN MORTALITY 
Rares 

Thus it will be observed- that any reduction in the 
mortality either through the organisation of better 
sanitary facilities, spread of knowledge of birth control 
and the spacing- of children together with an improve- 
ment in the standard of living will surely lead to 4 
much better and happier life. It is expected that with 
an improvement in our mortality conditions it is likely 
that certain groups—infanis, children, boys,. girls and 
women—will reap’ more than average benefit thereby 
raising our birth rate. This for various reasons: 


Consrquences or I 
x 


(i) The women will gain more than men and 
the deficiency in the sex relation of the population 
will be reduced. 

f (if) Maternal mortality will fall in a greater 
degree than death rate of women in general 
enhancing thereby the proportion of child-bearing 
women. 

i (ii) The benefits of improved circumstances 
surrounding motherhood are likely to accrue most 
to men in an early and more fertile phase of their 
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“Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 


Tun New Year, which, ag usual, will shortly be 
ushered in everywhere with no little pomp and cir- 
cumstance, will be bringing in its wake new problems 
for our long-suffering people: or, rather, not new 
problems precisely ‘but the same old ones—smartened 
and secured, with their hair, so to speak, in curl-papers 
and their feet in patent-leathers. That, however, as 
the inimitable Sam Weller would have put it, is wrap- 
ping if up in a small parcel: our trials and tribulations 
appear to have suddenly assumed well-nigh gigantic 
proportions. The partition of our beloved Motherland, 
there is now not a shadow of doubt, has utterly falsi- 
fied the “Alice in Wonderland” anticipations of our 


exalted Congress leaders. Our country, far from 
overflowing with milk and honey as a direct cotse- 


4- quence of it (in the manner so fondly imagined by 


them), has, since then, been wallowing in a mire of 
discontent ‘and destitution almost unprecedented in 
the annals even of her chequered history. As the poet 
has lamented, 

“Out of the day and night 

A joy has taken flight;” . 
and the urn of bitter prophecy, to quote from the 
same poet again, has been drained to its dregs. 
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career which will cause more than proportionate 

improvement, in total fertility. 

(iv) As the relative numbers of men and women 
in the middle ages become less unequel the diffe- 
rence in age during martiage of husband and wife 
will decrease, and - A 

(v) Finally the crath rate will, fall precipi- 
tately in the early years of life in infancy, 
childhood and adolescence. TA ; 

It is because in all communities this group 
receive the first attention of awakening social con- 
science, and the first surplus that rising national in- 
come brings into existence is spent on hem. A fall 
in death rate will, in a few years, inflate the proportion 
of persons in the child-bearing ages and add to the 
total number of births in the community in the first 
and succeeding generations. This"aspect of the prob- 
lem has been considered by the Actuarist in his note 
to the Census Report of 1941 wherein he says: 

“With an infant mortality of 160 in 1940 as 
compared with 195 in 1920, we shall have an addition 
of 6.5 million persons to our population in 1951 and 
18.4 millions in 1961. Similarly, a- fall of our mater- 
nal mortality rate from 20 to 10 per thousand live- 
births will add over 6 million females to our popula- 
tion which has again to be multiplied by their 
reproductive potential to give us an ideal of the 
total accretion,’ 





17, Census of India (1941), Vol, L Pru I p a4 
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SWAT THAT WASP! 
Pandit Nehru Resurrecis an Exploded Myth 


. R. SASTRI 


which fits them all."—Oniwer Wexner, Hormes. 


LIGHT-HEARTED ASSENT 

The phrase, “Alice in Wonderland,” is, by the wey, 
not my own. I am only a Liberal, as I have had 
occasion to confess in’ these columns so often, “suckled 
in a creed outworn,” and, as such, am permanently 
debarred from “indulging in any scaring flights of 
imag'nntion, from creating, out of the  (sédf-made) 

political desolation around me, 

“Forms more rea] than living Man, 

Nurslings of Immortality.” Son 
The phrase was coined by no less a person tnan 
our Premier and Rashtrapati rolled into one, though, 
to be sure, in a totally different context. It wag the 
fantastic proposals contained in the Dixon Report on 
Kashmir that provoked him to that characteristic 
rhetorical outburst. For once his imagery was beyond 
cavil or criticism: it was, if I may say'so, true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home—I mean, to the 
loftier realms of poetic fancy and to the lower regions 
of prosaic fact. It is a Biblical maxim that we should 
love the highest when we see it. Ihave, therefore, 
not hesitated to appropriate that arresting phrase for 
my own purpose of describing the ridiculous wishful 
thinkings of our top-ranking Congress leaders vis-a-vis 
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that dastardly act of partition to which they so gaily 
lent their full-throated moral support. 
Porma Narvete 

Political naivete, it is clear, could no further go. 
Even that justly-acclaimed “Tron Man” of the Con- 
gress, our one and only Sardar (now, alas, no more!), 
had often been driven, in the interests of scoring a 
(doubtful) debating point, to advance the fatuous—I 
had almost said the frivolous—argument that he gave 
his imprimatur to that drastic surgical operation 
because, in his considered opinion, it promised to usher 
in an unending era of peace and good-will and amity 
between the sundered halves of our “vast sub-conti- 
nent.” In ‘the last. January (1951) number of The 
Modern Review I endeavoured, to the best of MY 
ability, to expose the utter hollowness and absurdity of 
that contention—indicating, in the process, that, when 
it came to monumental bungling, to double-distilled 
idiocy, our reputed “Tron Man” could, as the saying 
is, be “second to none” in the country. As the rain falls 
on the just and on the unjust alike, so does the born 
bully spare neither “secularists” nor ‘“non-secularists” 
from his all-consuming wrath. That ought to have been 
obvious—even to Congressmen, whose mentality, I 
have always maintained, is sub-normal to a degree. 

Time and agdin have the members of that most 
intransigent minority in our midst—to wit, the Muslim 
—wrung out concessions, more concessions, and still 
more concessions from our side, not (as had been 
innocently surmised by us when doling thém out) with 
the outstretched hand of fellowship, but with overt and 
covert acts of further hostility. But did we ever profit 
by these bitter and humiliating experiences? Have we 
profited from them even now? To ask the questions 
is to furnish the answers. 


Surramnig Down tHe Gaparene Store or Rurn 

Everyone has, in the end, to lie on the ‘bed he 
makes for himself. This is no less true of countries 
than of individuals. When, at the behest of the 
Mahatma, the appeasement of that intransigent mino- 
rity aforementioned was turned by Congressmen imto 
a regular fetish, into a veritable shibboleth, when it 
was made a sort of “ark of their covenant” that would 
be scoffed at by their opponents only at their own 
imminent peril, it seemed to those of my ‘way of 
thinking that our soi disant premier political organi-. 
zation had begun slithering down the Gadarene slope 
of ruin and abasement. In retrospect it appears to me 
that I must have spent a not inconsiderable portion 
of my uneventful life in warning my countrymen 
against the very real dangers inherent in that ex- 
tremely shortsighted policy and in noting down the 
various steps, or stages, by which our Congress “high- 
ups” have landed us in ovr present most unenviable 
predicament. 

It may be that to be forewarned is to he fore- 
armed. But when. we are up against nothing less than 
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a ‘whole array of moral posturings and spiritual ex- 
hortations no amount of forewarning, it is evident, 
van be of any positive assistance to the nation that 
has, of its own free will, chosen to repose such im- 
plicit faith in its leaders. It was a constant boast of 
the late head of the “largest Muslim State” ia the 
heavens above, the carth below, and the waters under- 
neath the earth that one Muslim was the equfl of 
three or four Hindus in martial valour. ‘The Quaid-e- 
Azam’s arithmetic is, of course, not to be sneezed at, 
nor do I, as a rule, belong to the sneezing frateinity, 
but it is 4 pity that he forbore to reckon. the heavi- 
ness of the odds against which we had had. to fight 
while he was with us in the flesh, and against which 
we are continuing to fight even ‘after his deeply 
lamented departure from the scene of his devoted 
labours. 

“(GATHERING GRAPES OF THORNS AND . 
The “New Year, then, has its problems for our 

hapless country no less than the old year had; and 
the most-of these, as I have indicated, arise from the 
Gargantuan blunder of partition that was perpetrated 
on August 15, 1947. This partition itself was the direct 
offspring of the age-old policy of appeasement—that 
“putrefying albatross” which, at the Mahatma’s bid- 
ding, the. Congress dutifully clamped on its neck 
decades ago. The present can, in no sense, be divorced 
from the past, and it is part of the historian’s task to 
correlate, the two. It is a well-known saying—and 
experimentally proved on` umpteen occasions—that 
one cannot gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles. 
By the same token, an “Alice in Wonderland” approach 
to politics ¢annot be expected to yield results other 
than grotesque. The man. who, acéording to the un- 
impeachable authority of the late Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, elected to go to Birmingham via Beachy Head 
did not, in the end (as we all know), reach Birming- 
ham. Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, writing of the demented 
hero of Herman Melville’s unforgettable “masterpiece, 
Moby Dick, comments: 

“The crosssbearings taken by Captain Ahab 
to find his ship’s position, to set, if he can, the 
right course for her, would bring his ship to a 
harbour no man has ever reached. And he did not 
reach it. Destiny sank him and his compamgts in 
the waste.” —Gifts of Fortune. 

l Discrepiting Tier Rivars 

The incredibly altruistic policy of the Congress 
vis-a-vis the Muslims has, likewise, “sunk” thë Hindus 
and ‘their champions “in the waste.” Our revered 
Congress leaders have consistently preferred playing 
io the international gallery “to safeguarding the in- 
terests of these same Hindus who, on any valid 
reasoning, are the true nationals of that truncated 
part ef our beloved Motherland now going by the 
shameful name of “India that is Bharat.” But “broad- 
mindedness” is no substitute for bread and these 
leaders have awakened to the fact that, in an election 
year, they must provide themselves with some more 
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dust to throw into the eyes of the masses if they wish 
to retain their present dominant position in . the 
gruelling contests that are at hand. Obviously, one 
way of doing that is to set about discrediting ‘their 
chief rivals and showing them to be fit only for what 
the poet has called “treasons, strategems and spoils.” 
And this they have set about doing in right earnest. 
At any rate, Pandit Nehru has set about doing it in 
right earnest. Is he not ever at attention when that 
“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God,” Duty, beckons 
him as the lonely lamp in Greethead Ghyu beckoned 
Wordsworth’s Michael? f 
Aw œ Far, IN Lovs anp WAR 

All is fair in love and war (and elections) and 
Pandit Nehru has not taken long to cash in on such 
a hoary tactic: nor has he had to ransack his memory 
overmuch in the process of doing so. Does not the 
Mahatma’s name cry out to be exploited? As a 
weapon of attack there is not, it seems to me, an 
equal to it in the armoury of the opponents of the 
Congress: Congressmen: (both high and low) are 
accustomed to bear, ‘mid snow and ice,’ this banner 
with the strange device. If the Mahatma alive had 


been an invaluable asset to them the Mahatma dead | 


has become a veritable godsend! Besides, it is noto- 
rious that dead men tell no tales. The Mahatma alive 
might, for instance, in so far at least as certain of 
their performances are concerned, have repudiated 
them with all the vehemence at his: command; but 
the Mahatma dead can be invoked by them for any 
purpose they choose without the slightest fear of his 
frowns. People talk of “blessings in disguise”: 
Gandhiji’s assassination, so deplorable to outward 
view, has paid Congressmen very, very handsome 
dividends, indeed! 
Purine tae Concress’s Cuzstnots Our 
or THE Fes “ 

Wielding the big stick the Congress almost com- 
pletely routed the opposition elements and, creating 
a desert, called it peate. Reason—or a moddeum of 
it—returned to the throne subsequently: the first fine 
careless rapture of decimating its opponents yielded 
place to a saner and a calmer review of the over-all 
situation. Still, the relevant point for our consideration 
is' that a Gandhiji dead miraculously restored the 
Congress’s waning prestige; and the further point for 
our consideration is that the Congress leaders appear 
to pin their faith on the possibility of his memory 
continuing to restore its waning prestige to the extent 
of winning the enswing elections. Nor (worse luck!) 
is it such a forlorn hope as might be imagined by the 
uninitiated: public opinion in the country, highly 
dissatisfied though it be with the Government’s acts— 
of omission and of commission alike—may yet allow 
itself. to be swayed appreciably by the unprincipled 
and misleading invocation of Gandhiji’s name aad 
memory. There is, no doubt, such a thing as the Law 
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of Diminishing Returns in human affairs; and there 
is now, it is plain, not as much chance as there used 
to be in days gone by of that unprincipled and mis- 


„leading invocation bearing any tangible fruit. But the 


risk, all the same, is thefe that it may, at a crucial 
moment, succeed in pulling the Congress’s chestnuts 
out of the fire, It will be my endeavour in this article 
to try to minimise that risk as far as possible. 
Tun Manatma’s ASSASSINATION 

Pandit Nehru’s recent astounding elevation to the 
Presidentship of the Congress was, manifestly, with . 
the object of enhancing the prospects of its emerging 
victoriously in the coming electoral contests, No. one 
knows it better than Pandit Nehru himself and he has 
been straining himself to the uttermost to vindicate 
his (unconstitutional) election. One outward and 
visible sign of that undue straining was his speech at 
Bhopal on December 3. It was there that, like Paul 
of ‘Tarsus on his way to Damascus, he wag smitten by 
a dazzling light: it was there that, without any pre- 
monition , whatsoever, the “vision splendid” came to 
him. That blinding flash of illumination was note | 
Other than this: it was the Hindu Mahasabha that was 
responsible for the assassination of the Mahatma on 
January 30, 1948, So hè went at the leaders of the 
Mahasabha hammer and tongs: he gave them no 
quarter. The offence of the Mahasabha beilg.so 
heinous he said that he should be “soiling his tongue” 
even if he were to mention the name of the organjsa- 
tion that was guilty of such a dastardly crime. He 
said many other ‘things besides: as, for instance, that 
the Mahasabha and the Ram Rajya Parishad and the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh were weakening the country by’ 
creating dissensions among the masses, that they were 
raising false slogans of religion and culture to cot- > 
found the people, and that they were exploiting those 


_people’s religious sentiments to further their political 


ends, He reiterated this in a subsequent speech at 
Gwalior. In fact, he has been ringing the charges 
upon it ever since —‘soilmg his tongue” in the process 
an interminable number of times. If I remember. 
aright he has seen it fit to hold forth on it even after 
its hot repudiation by the leaders concerned as well 
as by one eminent in law who has absolutely nothing 
to do with the organisations named by him. 
A WELL-MERITED Staicrore . 

But, before I come to the repudiations thefh- 
selves, Iet me quote a well-deserved stricture on our 
beloved Panditji by the Times of India. In its issue 
of December 13, it has an editorial, “Election Fever,” 
in which it severely takes him to task: 

“Trresponsibility might be excused in factions 
which have mushroomed overnight. But what hag 
one to say of Congress leaders to whom verbal 
irresponsibility seems second nature? Ju recent 
weeks perhaps the worst. of these offenders was the 
Congress President who aceused one of the parties 
contesting the elections of responsibility for 

Gandhiji’s murder. This has provoked the latter to 
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charge the Congress Government itself with res- 
‘cusibility for the erime inasmuch as it failed to 
protect the Mahatma adequately despite dire 
warnings. What is in issue is not the rightness or 
wrongness of these charges and  counter-charges. 
© The point is that such charges inevitably set in 
motion an evil chain of aċtion and reaction which 
pollutes the electoral atmosphere, And why in any 
case bandy the Mahatma’s name?” 
Echo answers: “Why, indeed?” 

A ROLAND For AN Orrver 

The editorial proceeds; ‘ 

“The Congress is nót so virtuous that it can 
afford to cast stones * indiscriminately’ at others. 
Part’ of the reason for’ Mr. Nehru’s irresponsible 
statements may be sought in the fact that, having 
to speak at half-a-dozen places in a day, he is 
often liable to make casual remarks which, if he 
had had more time to reflect, would not have been 
made, But this danger should make him even more 
than ord‘narily cautious. It is disturbing to see 
how, instead of being content with analysing the 
record of h's Government or describing its plans 
for the future, he is self-righteously indignant about 
things in regard to which he should be busy ex- 
phining the conduct of his administration.” 
Panditji has asked for it—and he has received it! 

The Bombay daily has given a Roland for his Oliver; 
and has politely suggested to him to turn the search- 
light inwards rather than outwards. ‘The following 
words to be fourd in Isaiah dezerve being bound by 
our Congress leaders for a frontlet on their brows and 
a talisman on their wrists: 

“Be nat. righteous oyermuch: 
thyself overwise: why | should’st 
th vself?” ; 

Borguers ror Tas MUSLIM, LE'GUE AND 
Before com‘ng to the repudiation of the Congress 
Precident’s monstrous charges against the Hindu 
*Mahasebha by that party’s aceredited: léaders ard, as 
I have irdicaied, by one eminent in law who does not 
belong’ to that organisation at all, let me take leave 
to challenge a statement of his in a speech he made 
at Gwalior on Derember 2 wherein he paid a hand- 
some tribute to the Muslim League for its suppositi- 
tiously d'ssolving itself after independence. His exact 
words were: 
“Communalism is the greatest enemy of the 
courtry. The Muslim League disappeared: from 
here after partition. but even then the commundl- 


make 
destroy 


neither 
thou 


ists who ‘ndulged in the most irresponsible and 
foolish talk of ‘Akhand Bharat’ were encouaging 


commuralism. Those who talk of ‘Akhand Bharat 
know fully well’ that théy are only deceiving the 
public and trying to lead the country towards 
ruin. 3 
Brors ror THE Hinpu. MAHASABHA 

For all that the very mention of the Hindu Maba- 
sabha’s name “soils his tongue” Pandit, Nehru not only 
cannot refrain from, mentioning it but cannot, it 
eprears, help expatiating on it till the cows come 
home. One thing, I suppose, leads on to another and 
the Parthian shot is almost always this—namely, that 
it was this party that was responsible for the assassi- 
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nation of the Mahatma. nearly four years ago. ‘So 
even in this speech he was compelled, by that irresis- 
tible inner urge of his, to haul the members of the 
Mahasabha over the coals for-that infamous deed. 


“Beg your pardon, Sir’, said Sam (Weller) 
when.he had concluded, ‘but wen I gets on this here 
grievance, I runs on like a new barrow with the 
wheel greased’,” 

Similar, one presumes, is our Panditji’s predica- 


iment when he finds himself referring to the- Maha- 
sabha: “he runs on like a new barrow with the wheel 
greased.” That was why he was impelled to ride his 
hobby-horse once again. He repeated, parrot-like, the 
charge that the Mahasabha “was full of misdeeds” and 
that it was “those people” who had a hand “to a great 
extent” in the murder of Gandhiji. Then it was but 
a step to patting himself and his Government on the 
back for his and their extraordinary tolerance. 
“There is no other nation in the world which 

would have dealt with those people so leniently as 

the Indian Goversment has. But even then they 

have not come to their senses.” 

Conecress’s “LEONINE VIOLENCE” 

Extraordinary tolerance, indeed! Even street 
urchins, suspected of Mahasabha or RSS. leanings, 
had not been spared; and in many places Congress- 
men (or their agents) had gone literally berserk 
~—especially in Maharashtra, the home-province of 
Godse, the assassin of the Mahatma. Ji was not the 
Government that deserves that superlative encomium. 
Those who eminently deserve it are our people who 
surprisingly kept their heads when the Government, 
led by our beloved Pandit, almost ran amock, Let 
not Pandit Nehru lay the flattering unction to’ his 
soul that he, or his myrmidons, let off the Hindu 
Mahasabha lightly: the unwarranted arrest (and 
humiliation) of Veer Savarkar is elouqent testimony 
to that! There was-then no question of ahimsa: what 
met the eye everywhere was Government “red in 
tooth and claw.” 

One EXAMPLE 

Ahimsa is reserved ` only for these modern 
Herrenvolk, the Muslims: for the Hindus it is the 
jackboot! Jt does not lie in the mouth of . Pandit 
Nehru to talk of his tolerance where the Hindus—his 
countrymen only in name—are concerned. His acti- 
vities in, Bihar in 1946 when the Hindus started- 
trouble aga‘nst the Muslims by way of a quid pro quo 
to Muslim brutalities against the Hindus in Noakhali 
earlier do not exactly bear out his claim for telerance. 
As a member of the then dnterim Cabinet he toured 
Bihar and threatened the Hindus there with bombing 
and machine-gunning them. 

Has taps Must Leacus Dissorven IrseuF? 

Now’I come to a discussion of Pandit Nehru’s 
declaration in his Gwalior speech from which I have 
quoted above that, after partition, the Muslim 
League disappeared from our political scene. Has it? 
If it hes, of which organisation is My, Mahomed 


` 
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Ismail of Madras the President? Far irom committing 
hara-kari ag has been suggested by Panditji the 
Muslim League is, if I may be permitted to say so, 
glaringly- alive. Nor can it be asserted that it has 
failed to make its existence “felt by its contem- 
poraries. In a sense it is more alive-now than in the 
t pre-partition days: 
as in some others. The Fourth Party in Bombay, for 
instance, is nothing but the Muslim League in another 
garb. The Muslims were the favoured children of thé 
British Government: they are the favoured children 
of the Indian Government, too! If the divide et impera 
policy of the former was an invaluable boon to them 
the “sécular” policy of the latter is a no’ less invalu- 
able bonanza. The Muslim League has had mo cause, 
so far, to liquidate itself: on the other hand, it basks 


in the sunshine of official favour in no uncertain 

fashion.- ie 
Concress’s MENDACITY 

y Only the other day, for instance, the Congress 


*Government in Madras made significant overtures to 
the League there for co-operation in the ensuing 
elections. Congressmen everywhere are out to enlist 
its support in these contests: so catholic is their out- 
look, indeed, that they do not care to draw the’ line 
ever at the notorious Razakars of Hyderabad! 
“Come one, come all, and the more the merrier!” 

` seems to be their motto. At, places they have been 
so mendacious as to warn the Muslims--that-if. they 
do not help the Congress in winning the elections, the 
Hindu Mahasabha will exterminate them ruthlessly: 

` it is a case of “Codlin’s the friend, not Short!” The 
point js that, far from frowning upon their activities, 

~ the Congress has beer! actually encouraging the 
Muslims to redouble them and to “cock a snook” at 
the Hindus and their aspirations. 

No, Panditji, the Muslim League has not dis- 
appeared from our country after partition. It is 
ferociously alive, and alive under a variety of aliases. 
It has been your own party that has been ceaselessly 
encouraging them to flourish like the -proverbial 
green-bay tree. 7 

Mr. Mavomen Ismatu Comes Our INTO THE OPEN 

The ebullient President of the Muslim League, 
Mr. Mahomed Ismail, has now come out into the 
open to justify its existence. The sub-committee of 
the Muslim Central Parliamentary Board, of which 

the is the President, met in Madras on December 2 
‘and issued a 2,000-word statement two days later in 
defence of the continued existence of the Muslim 
League. The statement says, inter alia, that the 
Constitution has conferred certain rights on the 
minorities; and, that being so, it further opines that 
the State should have the means to ascertain whether 
the minorities are satisfied with the implementation 
af the rights guaranteed under the Constitution, The 
corollary, it would seem, naturally follows that “such 


a 


it is alive in its own name as well 
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a means” must “legitimately take the shape of a 
minority organisation. With regard to the Muslims 
the League undeniably is such an organisation.” 

The statement holds that it is “neither. logic nor 
fairness” to compare what it chooses to call “minority 
organisations” like the .Muslim League: with the 
“communal organisations” of the majority commutity. 
The case of the minorities’ js different. “When the 
minorities have got any view of their own to be 
formulated and put forward,” it adds, “it js a sheer 
necessity for them to have an organisation of -their 
own.” It proceeds: 

“The Constitution of our country contains 
positive provisions which recognize and secure 
certain of the rights of the minorities, These rights - 
have to be secured, maintained. and continued in 
actual practice .in the government of the country. 
In such a context, an organization, a political 
organization at that, ig an utter necessity for a 
minority.” 

Leacup Nor Communa, Ar Au! 

This fairly takes one’s breath away! The 
Muslim League may be many things: what, however, 
it indubitably is not is being communal! It has been 
well said that’ orthodoxy is our “dozy”: heterodoxy is 
the other fellow’s. The Muslim League is a minority 
organisation, not a ‘communal organisation; “that is’ 
all ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” We 
have all these years been waiting devoutly for some 
such consummation as this: now we may go Home 
and enjoy our beauty sleep. For the Muslims are jolly 
good fellows and are not in the least communal! 
They are obsessed only with the desolating sense of 
their minority position: they are content to leave the 


` luxury of being communal to the majority community, 


the Hindus. It looks almost as though Mr. Mahomed 
Ismail argued that a minority community is, ipso facto, 
precluded from being communal: its hands are too 
full with guarding the rights it has secured for itself 
under the Constitution. Charity, Bacon says, ‘will 
scarcely water the ground if she must first fill a poal: 
so also if a minority community is condemned to 
concentrate its attention ön protecting its interests 
where has it the time to indulge its communal bent, 
if any? These interests that Mr. Ismail’s community 
ig trying to protect are strictly its minority interests: 
its communal interests do not enter into the question 
at all! 


A Sustum DISTINCTION 

Mr. Ismail, it will be seen, is at infinite pains to 
draw a subtle distinction between his’ community’s 
minority “interests and its communal interests: a 
dichotomy that may pass muster with his community’s 
patron, Pandit Nehru, but not, I am sure, with anyone 
else. Perhaps it will be a waste of effort to attempt 
to convince Mr. Ismail that those minority interests 
that he ig so much concerned with are precisely the 
communal interests of his community. It is a distine- 
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tion without a difference, Mr. Ismail is simply playing 
with words. That he is himself conscious that he is 
playing with words will be evident from his open 
avowal that “neither the League nor the Congress 
migrated from where they were.” From this it is 
obvious that, with the best of intentions, Mr. Ismail 
cannot help letting the cat out of the bag. Truth 
will out, however cunningly it may be camouflaged 
for the time being. What, else, did the poet say? 
“Een from the tomb the voice of nature cries,” 
Hen in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


“Tars is Waar We Havy in Excuance 
ror Bravewanp!” 

The implications of the Muslim League President’s 
open avowal that his organisation “has not migrated 
from where it was” are not as innocuous as they might 
have appeared to him when he rushed into print to 
clear his breast of the perilous stuff {hat had been 
accumulating there for the last four years, The 
implications of that open avowal, far from being 
innocuous, are really very dangerous: for they shed 
more than a ray of light on the League’s psychology 
even in the post-partition era. The League, we ‘are 
now definitely given to understand, has not abandoned 
its old policy or programme: its old poliey or pro- 
gramme of hatred, violence and bigotry. It was this 
combination of hatred, violence and bigotry that was 
responsible for the dastardly ‘vivisection of our be- 
loved Motherland. I am perfectly aware that it is now 
the fashion not to bemoan that vivisection: Pandit 
Nehru even regards it as “the Pillars of Hercules ‘of 
mortal achievement,” in the classic phrase of the late 
Mr. Maurice Baring. All the same, that vivisection 
was dastardly; and it was the League’s policy of 
hatred, violence and bigotry that set it in motion. 
Mr. Ismail tells us, blandly, that that policy remains 
intact: a policy that was based on rampant com- 
munalism. How, then, does he propose to square this 
with his other assertion that the League is at present 
simply a minority organisation, not a communal 
organisation ? 

Pandit Nehru also has a hard roe to hoe: how 
does he propose to square his stalement in Gwalior on 
Deceriber 2 that the Muslim League has disappeared 
from the country after partition with Mr. Mahomed 
Ismail’s open avowal that not only has it not dis- 
appeared from the country after partition but that 
its ideology remains the same as of old—the same 
ideology, be it remembered, that was responsible for 
that partition?’ Pandit Nehru has never any good 
word tọ spare for the Hindu Mahasabha: it is bis 
“King Charles’s head.” With the Muslim League he 
takes a different line altogether: “becks and nods and 
wreathed smiles” come out not as single spies but 
in battalions. And yet—-dnd yet—it is the communal 
UT SAVY ÔM TOYA SI NY, jadUayoIra tnd UWoyvsTaeBio 
exchange for Beauchamp!” is the unspoken comment 
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of two characters at the conclusion of George 
Meredith’s fine novel, as they stare at the small 
gutter-snipe whom Beauchamp died to save, ‘That 


about sums up the matter. Well may the country say 
to the Congress: 

“Thou hast led ‘me, like a heathen sacrifice; 

With music and with fatal yokes of flowers, 

To my etemal ruin.” 

REPUDIATION ny Sanus LEADERS . 

The foregoing is by way of clearing the decks for 
action. I, shall now deal with the oft-repeated charge 
of Pandit Nehru that the Hindu Mabasabha ‘was 
deeply involved in the assassination of the Mahatma. 
The Mahasabha leaders have been crying themselves 
hoarse ever since that fatal day of assassination that 
their orgnisation had absolutely nothing to do with it 
and that it was the individual act of the culprit, Godse. 


Dr. N. B. Khare, the President of the Mahasabha, 
has given a fitting rejoinder to the Pandit’s 
contemptible calumny. He has issued a statement 


wherein he says: = 


“It is most deplorable that sueh a responsible. 
leader should make such a baseless and mischievous 
allegation and hit below the belt of a rival political 
organisation. People should remember that in the 
judgment delivered after the long and protracted 
Gandhi murder trial there is not even an obliqhe 
reference to the Hindu Mahasabha organisation. 
Why then does, Pandit Nehru repeat, parrot-like, 
this unfounded allegation? ..... . It is obvious 
that the Government of India cannot escape this 
charge of neglect. The name of the Congress, and 
its Government should stink in the nostrils of every. 

’ yight-thinking Indian, not only for this neglect in 
affording adequate protection for the tribune of the 
people, but also for the slaughter of the innocent 
and outrages against Indian womanhood perpe- 
trated before and after partition.” 


Mr. P. R. Das’s Rurupiation 

I have written that not only the Hindu Maba- 
sabha leaders but also an eminent lawyer absolutely 
unconnected with the organisation has repudiated 
Pandit Nehru’s wild allegation. This eminent lawyer 
is none other than Mr. P. R. Das, President of the 
All-India Civil Liberties’ Union. In a statement given 
to the United Press of India in New Delhi on 
December 10 he replies in this wise to that allegation: 


“I do not belong to the Hindu Mahasabha and I 
have nothing to do with the organisation, But I was 
the leading counsel for Mr. V. D. Savarkar who was 
one of the accused in the Mahatma Gandhi murder 
trial. I cean confidently contradict the statement 
or the ‘insinuation that the Hindu Mahasabha had 
any hand in the murder of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
learned Advocaté-General of Bombay, who is at 
present the Solicitor-General of India, never made 
any such allegation throughout the trial, and no such 
case was made by, or on behalf of, the State. It is 
most unfair that passions are being roused just 
before the election to connect an organisation with 
a dastardly crime. As the President of the Civil 
Liberties’ Union in India I feel it is my duty to 
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MAHATMA’S POLITICAL ETHICS 


enter my protest against any such attempt to. 


defame any organisation which is running candi- 
dates in the ensuing general elections.” 
Mr. Das has this final fling at our beloved 
Panditji: - 
“Truth is often a casuality in the elections. 
But we expected a higher standard of conduct 
7 
+: 
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irom Mr. Nehri, both a5 the ‘President of the 

Congress and as the Prime Minister of India.” 

But Pandit Nehru deliberately made this 1msinua- 
tion: that was the only way of getting round the 
Mahasabha in the ensuing elections. Was he not 
elected to the Presidentship of:the Congress only 
with the object of winning the clections? 





 MAHATMA’S POLITICAL ETHICS 


By Pror. IQBAL NARAIN SRIVASTAVA, m.a. 


“After Mr. Gandhi went away, I fell to thinking about the different elements that met in him. 
There was the St. Francis, vowed to the simple life of poverty, in harmony with all creation 
and in love with all created things. There was the St. Thomas Aquinas, the thinker and the 
philosopher, able to sustain high argument and to follow the subtleties of thought in all their F 


windings. There was also the practical man of affairs, 


with a legal training to back and 


strengthen his sense for affairs—the man who could come down from mountain tops to guide 


with shrewd advice transactions in the valley.”—Eannesr 


Mauatma Ganput was remarkable indeed jin being 
the subtlest and the most understandable of those 
intellectuals who have also been rich in practical 


wisdom. He was something more than this. He was & 
principle in himself. An inspiring and a thought- 
A provoking challenge to the West, our Mahatma had 
been a revolution and a teformation not only to India 
but to the whole world in all spheres of life—moral, 
social, economic and political. The truth of this state- 
ment will be borne out by an analysis of the political 
ethics of Mahatma Gandhi, which is attempted here. 
Mahatmaji’s political ethics may be discussed 
under the following heads: 
: I 
- Founpations or His Pourrican Puwosopry 

Unity of Life: Mahatma was a political thinker 
because he was a seer of life. To him, life was a 
wholesome unity. It could not be divided into water- 
tight compartments as moral, social, economic or 
Political. To him, all aspects of life were inter-twined 
like the twigs of a bush, Thus Mahatmaji’s political 
philosophy was a part of his philosophy of life—life 
which was to Mahatma, a living quest of the Higher 

Self. 


Love: An important implication of his view of 


the Umity of Life was that man is one with éreation, 


Naturally he should live and let live. Men must essen- 


tially be humane. Kindness, fellow-feeling and sym- 
pathy should be his greatest virtuos. In a word, he 
should be a great lover. It was in this spirit, that 


Mahatmaji declared, “If love would not have been 
the law of life, life would not have persisted in the 
S midst of death.” Our Mahatma, in fact, was a 
spiritual mystic in revolt against the facts of difference 
and dissension. Harmony was the quest of his life. 
And in love, he found a cohesive force. And“this love 
and not power, service and not exploitation, is the 
cornerstone of his political ethics. 
Ahimsa: Love, naturally implies non-injury, non- 
violence and conscious self-suffering and sacrifice, All 
these virtues were summed up by Mahatmaji in one 


BARKER. 

word—Ahdmsa—which naturally became the basic idea 
in his political philosophy. Indeed or Mahatma’s 
“greatest battle has been,” as Miss Mande D. Petre 
has remarked, “against the spirit of domination and 
violence and he has gone forth, even more totally 
disarmed than David against the Goliath of human 
force and passion for he has carried only one weapon 
that of non-violence.” 

His faith in spirit: As already stated, life for 
Mahatmaji in its ideal sense was a quest of the 
Higher Self, for the spirit in man, being a, part of God, 
wants to be one with Him. Mahatmaji had faith in 
this spirit of man, which he termed soul force. His 
politics was, in fact, political ethics, having its source 
of strength in spirit and soul force instead of metal 
and stcel power. ` 

: o ff 
Caracteristic Fearures or His Pourtican Eruics 

From the aforesaid discussion, the following 
characteristics of Mahatmaji’s political ethics emerge: 

Its Religious Tenor: Mahatmaji  spiritualised 
polities, Like Jefferson, he thought of politics in moral 
and religious terms. To him, polities was religion and 
religion was brotherhood. Barker was justified when 
he stated: 

“I should, therefore, celebrate in Mr. Gandhi— 
the man who could mix the spiritual with the tem-' 
poral and could be at the same time true to both.” 

Gandhiji once himself said: i 

“If I seem to take part in politics it is only 
because polities today encircle us like the coils of 
a shake from which one cannot get out no matter 
how one tries. I wish to wrestle with the snake . . . 
I am trying to introduce religion into poltiics.” 

Thus Gandhiji did contradict by his ideas and 
also by the facts of his own life the gloomy view of 
Aldous Huxley that “Man of religious genins cannot 
take part in large-scale politics without being cor- 
rupted by them.” . : 

The Harmony of Means and Ends: As Mahaima~ 
ji was essentially religious in his political philosophy. 
his political ideals could admit of no duplicity, For 
him, ends did not justify means. Noble ends and 


noble means must go together, for ends do grow out 
of means. Today the’ world suffers from a big -paradox 
of life, which presents us daily with ingumerable 
instances ‘of human beings virtuous in ends, vicious 
in means, selfish in ends but deceptively selfless in 
means. But this paradox, though a keystone of the 
so-called modern practical politics; did not inspire 
- Mahatmaji’s political ideals in any way. 

No. Antithesis between Individual and Society: 
One notices the aforesaid harmony of means and ends 
in Mahatmaji for the simple reason that he did not 
admit of any antithesis between individual and 
society. To him, “Man is the architect of human 
society. He is the root of mankind . . . a measure- 
ment -of liberty and progress.” He also realised that 
society is the soul in man. Without society man 
- cannot grow, cannot become himself. Consequently 
Mahatmaji realised that a man should feel his in- 
debtedness to society and serve it. According to 
Mahatmaji, a man who acts as a parasite on society 
degenerates himself. . ; 

A Synthesis of Idealism, Realism -and Pract'sal 
Wisdom: It has to be noted: that though Mahatmaji 
was Platonic in his idealism—always; dreaming of his 
Ram Rajya like ‘Plato’s philosopher king’—yet he 
was greater than Plato in his political wisdom. He 
combined in himself, idealism -and practical . wisdom. 
He rather insisted that idealism to be real must ` be 
practical, He once stated that 


“Abstract truth has no value unless it in- 
carnates in human beings who represent it by 
proving their readiness to die for it.” 

Gandhiji, in fact, was a great idealist but a 


greater Karma-Yogi. For him, the highest ethics must 
necessarily be the highest expediency. 
Manarma’s Pourrica, IpeaLs 

Let us now briefly analyse Mahatmaji’s political 
ideals under the following heads: 

His View of Liberty: Gandhiji was above. every- 
thing a philosopher devoted to freedom. He wanted 
freedom for life in its wholesomeness, The purpose of 
freedom for him was welfare, both moral and material, 
spiritual and worldly. Liberty consisted for bhim in 
justice and equality of opportunities for all to realise 
their best selves. His faith was that ; 

“Progress, if it is to be real, must consist in 
‘liberty actually enjoyed by individuals . . the 
sum total of hberty actually enjoyed by individuals 


constitutes. social progress.” 
But he never treated ‘liberty’ as a- licence. He 


could dream of no liberty which could be anti-social. 
To ‘Mahatmaji, liberty implied duties rather than 
rights. In the Gandhian vocabulary, individual liberty 
“was, in fact, identified with public duty.’ 

His View of Democracy: ‘There are three main 
things to be noted in his view about democracy, In 
the first place, he stressed that democracy must have 
the greatest possible measure of local autonomy as its 
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basis. He believed that concentration of power is ‘anti- 
democratic,” Conversely speaking, decentralization w2 
to him the very soul of democracy. Men, he believed, 
should do their actual living and working in com- 
munities of a size commensurate with their bodily and 
mental stature, communities small enough to permit 
genuine self-governmnet and the assumption, of 
personal responsibilities. He opined that these com- 
munities should-be federated in larger units in such a 
way. that the temptation to abuse power might not 
arise. His belief was that larger a democracy grew, the 
less real would become the rule of the people and 
smaller would be the say of the individuals in deciding 
their own destinies. Here again our Mahatma was near 
Jefferson. In the second place, he held non-violence to 
be the life spirit of democracy and. the psychology of 
the true democratic. According to him, thus Great Bri- 
tain which is non-violent at home and violent abroad is 
democrat at home and autocrat abroad. In the third 
place he believed criticism to be the ‘Ozone’ of a really 
democratic life, It is essential to purge the government 
of its anti-national leanings. Being a great corrective 
of administration, it is, in fact, the corner-$tone of 
every democratic regime. f 

His View of State and Its Functions: He ad- 
vocated the concept of a welfare State. He believed 
that citizens form the State and so the State must 
live for the citizens. He had indeed, as Barker has 
pointed out, 

“a Platonic feeling that governing and ad- 

ministrative persons should be content with the 


opportunity of service and not expecting great 
rewards.” 


He believed the greatest good of all to be the 
end of the State. Dr. Dhawan in his thesis has pointed 
out that Mahatmaji, “is a philosophical anarchist} 
because he believes that this end can be realised in 
the classless and stateless society of autonomous 
village communities.” It seems difficult to agree wilh 
Dr. Dhawan. He considera autonomy to be opposed 
to the existence of the State while it is only opposed 
to centralization of power, Gandhiji never wanted to 
abolish the State. He instead desired the State to be 
‘maintained as Ram Rajya which had decentralization 
of power and free criticism of the ruling authority as 
its chief features. i 

His Political Strategy of Revolution: Gandhiji 
believed that resistance of injustice and tyranny was 
but inevitable, human and essential, for man has in 
him a hatred for injustice and cruelty. But he gave 
the political world a new weapon to fight against 
injustice and tyranny. It is not the atom-bomb or a 
dazzling Spear—but a sword of gold named Ahimsa— 
‘non-violence.’ i 

‘“Non-violence does not mean,” as Gandhiji 
himself said on August 4. 1920, “weak submission 
to the will of the evil-<doer but putting of one’s 


whole soul against the will of the tyrant.” 
“Resistance” thus in him, “finds its outlet,” as 


THE MEMORIES OF MALABAR 


Romain Rolland puts it, “not in violence but in also an advocate of world federation. He insisted that 
the active forces of love, faith and sacrifice.” the whole world should be treated as one big family. 


Personal suffering and sacrifice, faith and will to 
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Cocury CALLING 
How do you reach this tropical paradise? Simple 
enough if you are in Bombay or for the matter of 
fact, anywhere else in India. The Air Services take 
you on a thrice-weekly flight to Cochin within a few 
hours. An itinerary of Cochin, Trivandrum and Cape 
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Malabari fisherman on the sea, with the palm-fringed 
vista of the old Cochin town before you, you may 
for once forget the cares of the world and relax. The 
hotel itself has a lovely bar, a good swimming pool, 
a couple of motor launches always at—your_disposal_at— 
reasonable rates and you should, as a rule, be out of 








JAMBUKESWARAM 
Sacred Siva Temple in South India 





ON THE BANK OF THE GODAVARI 


By NALINI KUMAR BHADRA 


I had come to know of the Andhra Sramik Dharma landscape had totally changed. Our train after cross 
Rajya Sabha some three years ago and I was eager ing the borders of Orissa was proceeding through the 
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The train reached Kovvur at 4-30 p.m. I was led 
to Sri Sarma’s quarters by a young volunteer who 
had been waiting for me in the station, Kovvur is a 
small town of the West Godavari District of Andhra, 
situated on the western bank of the river Godavari. 
The town is very neat and clean. The main road of 
the town starts directly from the station and reaches 
the northern extremity of the locality. The road is 
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Various stories associated with Gautama are current 
at Kovvur. One of them runs as follows: 

One day while Gautama was practising religious 
rites a cow entered the cornfield in front of his 
Asrama and began to devour ripe corn. The Rishi 
who was seated padmasana opened his eyes and saw 
what mischief was being done by the animal, Imme- 
diately he tore a kusa grass from his asana and 


3 
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help of the Adivasis of the Agency area 
were un- 
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20 feet high from the ground-level. runs from south to with the 
This- highway waged war against the British Gov ernment, 


north along the course of the river, 
hides the vie 
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here that no authentic account of the Naga-rani, Next day I was free from all engagements, So 
except that contained—in—this—book,—has—yet—been—after—taking my breakfast; which—consisted—of cofee, 
published. i some idlis (a kind of cake which is a mixed preparation 
of powdered rice and gram), chutney and chilli powder, 
I went out for sight-seeing. First of all I reached the 
market-place which was nearby. There were heaps 
of ripe mangoes in the central place of the market. 
I saw Netaji Subhas Chandra’s picture adorning 
almost every shop. Netaji is held in high esteem 
here by all classes of people. 


There is not a single Bengali resident at Kovvur. 
Of course, a Gaudiya Math founded thirty years ago 
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Mining and Caitile-raising State 
By A. B. GUTHRIE, Ji 


In the north-western State of Montana, in the residents of the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- ° 


a month in Montana with- 
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INDIAN ART AND INDIANS 
By Pror, O. ©. GANGOLY 


Aru lovers of Indian Art should be grateful to Rai 
Krishnadasji who has built up this Museum, bit by 
bit, piece by piece, through many years of earnest and 
arduous labour and sacrifice. And no one knows better 
than I do the great value of this collection* and its 
many unique items of art-treasures representing the 
multifarious phases of the great history of Indian 
Painting throughout the iges. 
today only one phase of this great treasure-house of 
Indian Art. And when I was asked yesterday to come 
and open this exhibition I was asking myself, why the 
organisers of this show have chosen to concentrate our 
attention on the Historical Portraits} which may or May 
not represent the best masterpieces of Indian pictorial 
art, and I was asking myself, why the supreme 
examples of other phases of Indian Painting in the 
collection (marvellous in their masterly colour compo- 
sitions and linear designs, and of imaginative qualities 
of supreme spiritual values) have been ignored and 
why emphasis is being laid on the historical portraits, 
many of which could not represent the highest achieve- 
ments of Indian pictorial art, though there are many 
historical pieces in other collections which are great 
masterpieces of art and deserve high praise as reposi- 
tories of supreme aesthetic and spiritual values, apart 
from their values as interesting and important docu- 
ments of history. 

Scholars and historical 
with some rare exceptions, are notoriously blind 
to the aesthetic, spiritual and technical values 
of the masterpieces of Indian Art and their supreme 
values as cultural expression of Indian civilization 
which have won the admiration of all connoisseurs of 
visual arts in Europe and America, and which leave, 
even now, the majority of our Indian scholars cold 
and un-responsive, hecause they have never learnt the 
A B C of the language of our visual arts and are 
unable to decipher the peculiar and difficult language 
of Indian Art or to interpret the great spiritual truth 
which they hide in the mysterious language of a new 
order of Beauty with a new system of grammar and 
rhetoric, and which are diametrically opposite to the 
cheap realistic and naturalistic languages of the general 
body of European Art. And I know several distin- 


students, as a Tule, 





* Address delivered by Prof, ©. C. Gangoly in opening the 
Exhibition of Historical Portraits at the Benares Hindu University 
on December 25, 1951. 

f Derived evidently from the very rich collection of ancient 
Indian paintings of the Bharat Kala Bhavan which is now part and 
parce] of the Museum belonging te the Benares Hindu University. 


You are going to see. 


guished members of the Archaeological Department 
who still believe that after all the Gandhara School of 
Sculpture, with its realistic outlook, and accurate 
anatomical presentation is a superior expression of 
Indian Art to the great masterpieces of Gupta and 
post-Gupta sculptures of the mediaeval schools, This 
deprecatory attitude of the majority of our Indian 
scholars towards the great monuments of Indian Art 
is very typically illustrated in the first volume, just 
published, of the projected History and Culture of the 
Indian People, plinned and sponsored by the Hon’ble 
Dr. K. M. Munshi, one of our distinguished Ministers, 
and President of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, In the 
volume on the Vedic Age just published, there is not 
a single reference to the state of the cultivation of 
architectural, pictorial, or sculptural art, in the Vedic 
Age, though a chapter is devoted to Indus Valley cul- 
ture and its visual arts. I am not claiming that there 
are many authentic vestiges of actual remains of 
visual arts of the Vedic Age. But I am sure my friend 
Dr. Vasudev Saran Agarwal will bear me out if I say 
that there are innumerable data in the Vedie texts, 
from which one could easily resonstruct a tolerable 
picture of the state of the cultivation of the Fine Arts 


during the Vedic Age. f 

The tragedy is that our great Indian scholars, 
very well grounded in all departments of knowledge, 
have neglected the data for the history of Indian cul- 
ture that are buried in the records of Indian visual 
art, their motifs and formulations. Coomaraswamy 
and Havell have very clearly demonstrated that most 
of the later formulations of Indian Art are actually 
derived from Vedic sources and root-ideas. And my 
friend Dr, V. S. Agarwal has at least demonstrated in 
ancient Indian terracottas the unmistakable records of 
Vedic contributions. And to cite a very relevant 
matter, very pertinent to our Exhibition of Historical 
Portraits, the great French scholar Sylvain Levi, 
the father of Indian linguistic studies and of many 
phases of Indian culture, had recovered for us a series 
of portraits of Vedic R'shis, of Vasistha, Atri, Angirasa 
and Arundhati, which he believed were authentic like- 
nesses handed down by continuous traditions. If we 
refuse to recognize in these effigies the proof of the 
practice of portrait-painting during the Vedic Age we 
shall be justified in refusing to accept even the 
inscribed portraits of Nur Jahan and other beauties 
of the Mughal harem as authentic historical documents 
and brand them as concoctions of the imagination of 
the Mughal portrait-painters. My friend Rai Krishna- 
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dasji collected for me a valuable pictorial document, 
ove of the treasures of this collection; which enabled 
me to contradict the contemporary evidence of Dr. 
Niccolas Manucci who had asserted that it was 
impossible to obtain actual likenesses of the inmates 
of the Mughal harems owing to the strict purdal’ 
observed to conceal the guarded flames of Mughal 
harems from the masculine gaze of portrait-painters. . 

It is popularly believed that the art of portrait- 
painting was introduced into India from Persia during 
the time of the Mughals. But all our Sanskrit scholars 
shall protest against this popular fallacy and unite 
their voices to assert loudly that-there was a continuous 
history of the indigenous Indian schools of portrait- 


‘painting practised from remote antiquity, long before 


the advent of the Mughals. And our Sanskrit dramas 


of the Gupta and the post-Gupta periods are full of | 


continuous references to the art of portrait-painting. 
But the history of our indigenous schools of portrait- 
painting goes back to much earlier times. We have 
authentic literary proofs of the practice of portrait- 
painting during the time of Kaniska; I am ignoring 
the stone effigies of Kaniska and Huviska, very well- 
known to our antiquarian scholars, but I am referring 
to painted portraits. The history of Indian portrait- 
painting can be taken ‘much further back, to the 
times of the Buddha himself, on the basis of the 
evidence of many passages of the text of the Divya- 
vadang, But it can be taken still further back to pre- 
Buddhistic times on the basis of the legend of Nagna- 
jit recorded in the Tibetan translation of the’ text of 
the Chitra-lakshana, the original of which is now lost, 

As regards the later history we are too familiar 
with the coin-portraits of the Gupta kings. But I 
have recently discovered in the famous Dasavatara 
Cave Inscription a distinct reference to numerous 
painted portraits of one of the Rastra-kuta kings, a 
reference to which has been missed by our scholars 
who have several times dealt with this great docu- 
ment of Rastra-kuta history, because most of our 
scholars do not.care for the history of Indian Fine 
Arts and these references have no meaning or signi- 
ficance for them in setting forth the history of Indian 
culture in its many-faced revelations. I have been 
recently studying some valuable historical . portraits 
from Rajasthana, bearing identifying inscriptions of 
the princes depicted, as well as the names of the 
artists who have drawn the portraits. From fhe large 
number of documents collected by - Coomaraswamy 
and other scholars and a large number of Hindu 
portraits which have recently come to light, it is now 


nize and acknowledge our debt to 
„particularly 
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possible to ‘present a connected history of the in- ' 
digenous schools of portrait-painting, practised , 
throughout the centuries, quite independent of the 
Mughal school of portraits imported from Persia, But 
this is not the time nor a suitable occasion to present 
even a summary history of the Indian arẹ of 
portrait-painting. . 
But we cannot miss this opportunity to recog- 
various scholars, 
to Dr. Stchoukine, Dr. Goetz, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy and Mr. Aravumuthan who have 


. made valuable discoveries and contributed scholarly 


studies on various phases of the Iconography of Indian 
Historical Portraits, many of which are not known to 
our Indian ‘scholars, having, been published in various 
French and German journals. I am sure the distin- 
guished curator of this Museum has put together a 
large number of portraits which should be of great 
use to our historical scholars and open out a new 
approach, a new vista to the many-faced temples, 
and the shining shrines of Indian Art. I congratulate, 
Rai Krishnadas for adopting the clever tricks of’ 
priest-craft, of offering tempting baits of historical 
data to the unwilling worshippers to persuade them 


‘to come and worship in his temple of Beauty. Even 


if they enter the temple of Indian Art through the 
back-door of historical approaches, they are sure to 
be converted into ardent devotees of the aesthetic 
merits of Indian Art, the finest revelations of Indian 
culture, 

I have conscientious objection to make speeches 
in the immediate vicinity of pictures which have more 
valuable messages to deliver to ‘us in their silent 
language of line and colour and which we frequently 
dishonour by our talkative habits, which prevent.us ` 
from listening to the priceless messages, which I 
humbly claim, can never be gleaned, from the written 
or printed words of our books and cyclopaedias or the 
doubtful records of our inscriptions over which- our 
scholars love to quarrel with their contradictory 
readings and interpretations, The clear and graphic 
records of our pictorial art are transparent in their 
meanings and intentions which offer. unambiguous 
evidence and which are certainly above all manner of 
quarrel or of controversy. 

‘I verily believe that it is much more interesting to 
look at pictures than to listen to such uninteresting 
talks about them. I have great pleasure in declaring | 
this Exhibition open. May it-lead to many brilliant d 
moral, intelectual and spiritual consequences. ` 
Avamarambhah Subhaya bhabatu. 



















ly is thrilling to walk round Tokyo's business centre 
~ Ginzan. Not so much for its heavy traffic, its attractive 
shop-windows and show-cases exhibiting Jewels, 
brocades, chinawares and teak-furniture having 4 
cheap price, but rather for the unending stream of 
teeming shopping men and women. Ginzan’s come-back 
is something symbolical of the spirit of the Land of 
the Rising Sun. It demonstrates how in Showa’s 
20th year Japan has once again been able to stand on 
-her own legs. The stream of pedestriang is just like 
that of any other big million-city, among whom may 
be seen Japanese women in wooden sandals, saunter- 
ing along making a rhythmic sound with their sandals 
striking against the pavement of the streets. Even the 
menfolk in Japan move about in short but quick 
paces. Everybody seems to be in a hurry, Everybody 
‘has got the feeling that it ig but a question of racing 
with time, but still one can afford to wait a little for 
giving a courteous reply or for rendering help in some 
other way. Above everything else a “Japanese must 
be very courteous in his or her behaviour, Discipline in 
the life of a Japanese is very rigorous, since he or she 
must learn how to show proper respect for elderly 
people, for relatives and for parents. Early in life a 
Japanese is inculcated with the very spirit of a severe 
discipline. Discipline is inherent in his or her nature. 
At the street-corner the police is found to do his 
duty with dignified gestures of hand and with sharp 
and shrill blasts of his whistle. Now they no longer 
carry any sword with them. Instead they carry either 
pistols or short wooden batons. On a Western mind 
it makes rather curious impression to see their assumed 
air of dignity. But a Japanese may not notice it him- 
self, because he is afraid of the police and has good 
reasons for being so. The police is the protector of all 
that remains of the Imperial military tradition, The 
police has been called to form the nucleus of a new 
army which is springing up mushroomlike, thanks to 
American backing. Searcely five years after Japan took 
a solemn vow not to carry arms again a new army is 
now in the making. 
As regards the bustling street-scenes in present-day 
Tokyo it may be said that big green tram cars heavily 
r pressing forward through the traffic create a very 
‘interesting impression in a foreigners mind. Until 
recently units of the occupational forces were allowed 
to travel free in these tram cars. Now however it is a 
very common sight to find them handing over 10-yen 
notes as fare to the conductors. Even in the olive-green 
army buses which go a long way in supplementing 
Tokyo’s inadequate conveyance net one has got to pay 
something as fare. The occupation job is an unwel- 
come affair today. 


A 


THE SUN RISES AGAIN IN JAPAN | 


Br P., K. BANERJEE, N.K. (Sweden) 


Men and wòmen are now Covering their mouths 
with bandage-like pieces of cloth as a hygienic protec- 
tion against infection. In a big city like Tokyo one 
cannot help breathing in bacilli, Hygiene is taught to 
boys and girls in schools. Almost everybody wears 
specs in Japan and the cause of their being myopie 
rather early in life is attributed to learning difficult 
Japanese characters in school-days. The written charac- 
ters which like so many other things are a Chiness 
heritage have been the cause of a lot of trouble for the 
education-minded Japanese people. Compositors 
employed in a big newspaper press in Japan have to 
deal with some 6 to 8 thousand characters. An average 
educated person, however, tries to confine his 
knowledge within 1000 characters. The majority of 
the readers of newspapers cannot understand all the 
characters. The average reader can, therefore, under- 
stand only a fraction of what is actually printed im 
the paper and this has proved to be a national 
handicap. Even newspaper reporters cannot quite 
clearly describe that which he was told in an inter- 
view for the same reason. But when it comes to the 
question of understanding a subtle hint, the Japanese 
are more quick than Westerners. 

Japanese women are also found to wear specs, 
but they are very few and that is because they were 
not required to learn so much as their men-folk, They 
do not learn more than just a few hundred characters. 
They are, however, found to use artificial teeth as their 
teeth decay rather early due to their frequently using 
the tooth-brush and a strong tooth-paste which is apt 
to damage the enamel of the teeth. It is also a com- 
mon sight to see a Japanese gentleman growing & 
moustache. Perhaps the Japanese are the only Asiatic 
people having a good growth of beard. Sometimes 
they may be found to have long whiskers. School- 
boys in their teens wearing uniforms clip their hairs 
short like the Americans and the Germans. 

In street-corners coloured advertisement-kiosks 
with the help of loud-speaker blare forth American 
slogans, ‘in between reading out advertisement text: 
“All Right Louis Drop That Gun” is ‘the, dominant 
slogan of the day. f 

American soldiers drive up to Ginzan in brand 
new models of petrol-driven “Foreigners Cab” having 
English-speaking chauffeurs. The Japanese, however. 
must remain contented with driving in ramshackle gas- 
driven. taxi-cabs which are but a symbolic relie of the 
past. According to the latest report released by the 
occupation-authorities, the Japanese have now got the 
necessary permission for buying cars for personal use 
only. Till recently the sale of such cars was reserved 
only for foreigners. But the Japanese knew how to 
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circumvent these regulations, as a result of which 
both business men and the military posed as buyers 
of cars on behalf of their friends. It is now hoped 
that the Japanese will be the masters of their own 
house shortly and so will be in a position to pay back 
any good turn like that. The underground passages to 
the tube railways that were bombed during the war 
have now been reconstructed. The tube is a modern 
and rapid means of communication with shops and 
service-facilities of different types located under- 
ground, From ‘scores of side quarters one can find 
one’s way to the Ginzan with the help of small arrow- 
marked road indicators. Ginzan is the very throbbing 
heart of the town, to which everybody would like to 
find a way. In old Tokyo it was difficult even for tthe 
Japanese to find out the thing wanted. The new city- 
guide after the English pattern, introduced by the 
occupation-authorities was, therefore, hailed with 
enthusiasm even by the natives. It was, however, not 
possible to introduce the traffic co-ordination system 
prevailing in American towns in Tokyo itself, exactly 
in the same way as it could be done in Kyoto for 
obvious reasons, as the former city was built thousands 
of years ago in square patterns. But still as much as 
was possible had been done. The Royal Palace is 
situated apart in the centre of Tokyo as a shady 
island surrounded as it is by a moat and a high wall. 


From this central point radiate A-B-C avenues in 
all directions as the spokes of a wheel. The gap 
between these avenues is filled up by streets bearing 
the numbers 1-2-3 as the finest threads of a commu- 
nication cob-web. According to the ancient Japanese 
system, every quarter had‘ its own number and every 
apartment -within was numbered also according to its 
age. Just like in American towns telephone wires have 
been posted above the ground in Japanese towns. 
Between telegraph posts they look ‘like fishing-net 
hung up for drying. Had the Japanese peasants conti- 
nued with their revolt ever since the beginning of the 
18th century against. the introduction of all forms of 
Western technical inventions in their own vountry, 
telephone wires would have to be laid underground. 
The peasants’ revolt of the 18th century or‘g nated in 
the superstitious belief that the telegraph could 
operate only when the wires were besmeared with a 
virgin’s blood. The Japanese were so hideously hide- 
bound just about a century ago that in the country- 
side it was even found difficult to make any statistival 
record of the population. The country people had ® 
firm belief, having a deep root in the queer idea that 
the authorities were out for mischief by kidnapping 
their maidens. This led to the tragic consequence that 
houses in Janan were numbered to mark the turn for 
the execution of the maidens of the different, houses 
with a view to saving them from falling into dis- 
honour at the hands of the government officials. 
Streets originating from or near the Ginzan are flanked 
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on both sides with wooden huts having swing doors, | 
made of parchment-like paper and illuminated by red i 
paper lamps having black signs, The wooden ‘huts 
serve either as tea or coffee houses, bathing establish- 
ments, restaurants or small Geisha hotels. Between 
them are, however, located cabarets and night-clubs 
of different types of elegance. These buildings } 
originally belonged -to those who were the first to ~ 
recover from the effects of bombing. They used to 
eater for the pleasures of the soldiers, occupation- 
authorities and showed great cleverness in this art. 
They were shrewd. enough to play the role of caterers 
before the occupation-authorities for looking after the 
needs of the soldiers, They, therefore, got top priority 
in obtaining all the necessary materials for effecting 
quick repairs to damaged buildings and they lost no 
time in going full ahead with their job. And so. as if 
out of, nothing sprang forth mushroomlike bars, night- 
clubs and similar other houses of entertainment galore, 
from the traditional Japanese Kabuki-theatre down 
to the simple camouflaged Geisha hotel. There was 
then even a question of reconstructing the famous” 
Yoshimara, “the- city without night,’ where “two 
thousand girls used to live with the so-called “mammas” 
who used to hold big shares in this business with 
artists, suppliers and procurers and. all types of other 
go-betweens. It was, as it were, a strictly isolated 
world having an atmosphere of eternal pleasure, It 
was a world which had its own language, its own 
morals, manners and its own hierarchy. But the plans 
for the construction of this paradise of pleasure have 
mot yet- been put in operation, in spite of the big 
Japanese financiers’ tempting description of the possi- 
bilities for recreation and pleasure that the hard- 
pressed occupational bosses might get in that paradise. - 
The gradual ‘introduction of a new life of entertain- 
ment brought in its wake a sharp rise in the importa- 
tion of young girls from all parts of the country and- 
this, in spite of the fact, that the activity of the go- 
betweens, who were formerly allowed to look after the 
interest of this business, has been officially banned. 
These girls were bought very cheap from poor parents 
and were supplied as bar-tenders, dance-partners, 
society girls: and sometimes even as pure prostitutes 
and attendants in bathing establishments. Filthy lucre 
was at the bottom of all this mischief. The right 
of franchise for the Japanese woman wag introduced 
for the first time on the 10th of April, 1946, 
but it made little difference in her social status. , 
A solitary exception is however formed by those groups 
of women who found employment either in the offices 
of the big cities or found some professional work 
elsewhere. f 


A woman in Japan is meant only to serve her 
“man and to satisfy his whims and caprices, She must 
serve the oprosite sex either in restaurants or in some ` 
other establishment and must ever help him to eat 





and drink, if she is required to do so. If she works in 

a factory she will be in duty bound not to leave that 
factory within the period of contract signed by her 
parents with the management of the factory. During 
this period she must remain contented with the food 
served in the factory for factory hands and must 
sleep in the lodging supplied by the management. In 
almost every Japanese restaurant a guest is received 
by a girl, who fulfills all the duties of a hotel steward 
by taking out shqes from her master’s feet and by 
helping him to take off his dress. She may even help 
him to don the Kimono and wear a pair of slippers. 
Then she wll lay a bed for him on the floor, which 
is covered with mattresses. When serving food she 
does not neglect to supply her master with the sake 
and a dish of raw fish. After that she must check up 
whether the electric heater has been properly placed 
on the floor and is functioning properly or not, When 
the time for retiring comes, she prepares a hot-bath 
for her master and fills in the hot water bottles, In 
short, she must do everything for the comfort of her 
` master, 

The chimneys of factories in Japan are belching 
forth smoke again. It may sound incredible but it is 
nevertheless true that the boom in production reached 
in the course of the second-half of last year exceeded 
even that reached by the Japanese industry in the 
year 1940, when for an eventual attack on China and 
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the U.S.A. the Japanese authorities geared up pro- 
duction to the utmost capacity of all the factories of 
Japan, which numbered several thousands. It is, 
therefore, not at all to be wondered at that Ginzan’s 
shopping housewives and the business people must 
stop now and then to express their heartfelt thanks to 


gods and to their good-natured and amiable 
emperor Hirohito, who has been responsible for all 
this prosperity of present-day Japan. Though in a 


way they should rather be thankful to events in the 
East, notably the Korean war for their being freed 
from American bondage. It would have been more 
apt, if instead of thanking Hirohito they turned their 
faces towards the East in sending their thanks to the 
North Korean capital Pyongyong, Peking and the 
Kremlin for their present happy position. But for the 
events of historie importance taking place in the Far 
East and for which both Pek:ng and the Kremlin are 
responsible, Japan would have still remained a vassal 
of the U.S.A, 

Now she is emerging forth as an ally of the USA 
and is being aided by the latter in rearming to ensure 
peace in the Far East as the bulwark of defence 
against the rising tide of communist menace from the 
Asiatic mainland. The present phase in her emanci- 
pation from foreign domination illustrates vividly that 
virtue can not but have her own reward, 


FUTURE OF PART ‘œ STATES 
š (Contributed ) : 


pimiwamme ewes 


Art the beginning of September last, Parliament passed 
the Part C States Bill adopting a policy which would 
allow the largest practicable measure of autonomy 
and responsible government for the areas specified in 
Part C of the First Schedule of the Constitution of 


India. The Part C States are Centrally administered _ 


areas and include Ajmer, Bhopal, Bilaspur, Coorg, 
Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, Manipur, ‘Tripura, 
and Vindhya Pradesh, together comprising an area of 
_ 77,000 sq. miles and a population of 8 millions, 


Brrer History or Parr C States 

When the integration of the 562 states in the 
country took place, after the transfer of power by the 
British, the part C States were formed into separate 
entities and owing to certain administrative or 
strategie consideration or some other srecial reasons, 
ihe Centre assumed direct responsibility for the 
administration of these territories. Ajmer, Coorg and 


Delhi were already Centrally administered arcas whet 
the Indian Constitution became operative. 
Ajmer—then including Merwara—was formed: 
into a Chief Commissioner’s Province in 1871 under 
the Forest Department of the Government of India, 
the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana 
becoming the Chief Commissioner. In 1881, the 
Resident in Mysore was appointed the’ Chief Commis- 
sioner of Coorg. Before October 1912, Delhi province 
was a part of the Punjab, when it was erected as a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner, The 
Delhi Chief Commissionership was enriched in 1915 
by the addition of a tract of land. in the United 
Provinces comprising 65 villages. Under the Consti- 
tution of India, Ajmer, Coorg and Delhi have conti- 
uued to remain as Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
due to the fact that in Ajmer and Coorg there has 
been no unanimous wish among the people for their 
merger with the contiguous territories and in the dase 
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of Delhi, it is the. federal capital and the Centre has 
always felt the necessity of reserving in their hands 
full power regarding vital matters of its ` adminis- 
tration. Pe Nie, hal 
The remaining seven Part C States—Bhopai, 
Bilaspur, Himachal: Pradesh, Kuich, Manipur, Tripura 
and Vindhya Pradesh were created by the late Sardar 
Patel for certain special reasons. : 
The United State of Vindhya Pradesh consisting 
of 35 states known as Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
` states is by far the largest in area and population of 
the Centrally administered areas. Of the total area 
of the state, forest forms about half and the revenue 
from it to the state exchequer amounted to Rs. 70 
lakhs, which means about a third of the total’ receipts 
in 1950-51. Even so, the state of affairs in the forest 
administration was, not in the distant past, fay from 
satisfactory. and the forests were in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Vindhya Pradesh is normally a surplus area, in 
apite of the fact that one-fourth of the culturable 
area is lying waste. Rich in unexploited mineral 
resources, the state remains one of the most backward 
regions’ in Central India. It is not well-served by 
railways and communication is mostly by road. 
Metalled roads are few and far between and during 
the monsoon, parts of the state are sometimes cut off 
from the rest. Much headway has to be made in the 
development of the state as well as in raising the tone 
of its administration. The state was, at, the outset, a 
Part B State. Continued dissensions and mutual 
~Lectiinations-amongst public men were the order of 
the day and the ministers failed to inspire confidence 
amongst the people. The situation reached such a stage 
that the Centre was forced to bring its administration 
under its direct control with effect from the Ist 
January, 1950. ok l 
With an area of about 7,000 sq. miles and a popu- 
Istion of 8 lakhs, Bhopal was one of the major Princely 
States brought under the administration of the Centre 
on June 1, 1949. There has been popular demand for 
the merger of the state with the adjoining territories. 
However, the Merger Agreement with Bhopal specifi- 
cally states that “the administration of the State of 
Bhopal shall be taken over and carried on by the 
Government of India and that for a period of five 


years next after the date of transfer, the State 
will be administered as a Chief Commissioner’s 
Province.” : - 


j Bilaspur, a_ tiny state in the East Punjab Hill 
siftes with an area of 453 sq. miles and a population 
of a lakh was taken over by the Government of India 
in October 1948 in view of the location of the head- 
works of the Bhakra Dam in the state. The Project 
which -is. of an all-India importance will substantially 
affect the state, a major portion of which will be under 
water. - 

Himachal Pradesh j 1. Punjab Hill States 
poveriig an area of about 11,000 sq. miles. The forest 
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area constitutes more than a third of the’ state whose 
most important source of income is from the forests. 
Introduction of agrarian reforms in Himachal Pradesh 
is the crying need of the day. The state has no well- 
developed roadways and is as economically backward 
as any other Part C States. 


The three border states—Tripura, Manipur and 
Kuich—have been formed into Chief Commissioner- 
ships because of their strategic importance and their | 
security has been given top priority. Further, in the 
case of Kutch, the problem of agrarian reforms and 
the development ‘of road communication call for 
immediate attention and the Centre’s active assistance 
is imperative to clear thé arrears in its development. 


CONSTITUTIONAL, DEVELOPMENT 


During the early days of the British rule in India, 
the Centrally administered areas were called Non-regu- 
lation Districts, since they were originally treated a8 
outside the scope of the Regulations enacted by the 
‘Governments of the Presidencies. The Scheduled # 
Districts Act of 1874 stated that no general enactments 
‘would by themselves apply to these areas except in 80 
far as any provision of any enactment was declared 
by a notification of the local Government to be 
applicable to them; otherwise the regulations pre- 
viously enacted . for them would remain effective, 
Several of the areas under this Act were, by the passage 
‘of time, taken out of the operation of the Act, one of 
them being Assam (excluding. tribal -areas) which 
became a Govertior’s Province. Under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
comprised, among others, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and 
Delhi. When the new Centrally merged States were | 
created after the transfer of power, the Extra 
Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 1947 was applied to them, 
enabling the Centre to exercise powers of administra- 
tion and legislation over these, units, The States’ 
Merger (Chief Commissioners’ Provinces) Orders, 1949 
and 1950 raised the administration of the new Centrally 
merged areas to the level of Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces, All enactments including notifications issued 
under the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act, which 
were in operation at the commencement of the Acts 
continued to remain in force till amended or repealed. 
In December, 1949, Parliament applied the more 
important Central enactmefits to the newly created. 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 


The Indian Constitution enumerates ten Chief * 
Commissioners’ Provinces and the Government of 
Part © States Act, 1951, as passed by the Parliament 
in September, 1951, is a mile-stone in the progréss of 
democracy in these areas. Though the Act does not 
usher in an. era of full-fledged Self-Government in 
Part C States, it makes, no doubt, an honest beginning 
in the democratisation of these units by associating 
non-officials in their executive. set-up, While the Act 


excludes altogether Bilaspur from the scope of ‘its 
provisions, it provides for the three border States 4 
Council of Advisers to assist the Chief Commissioner 
in the discharge of his functions. For the remaining 
each of the six Part C States, the Act makes provision 
for a legislative Assembly and a Council of Ministers. 

The Legislative Assembly in each of the six 
States is empowered to enact laws for the whole or 
any part of the State with respect to. any of the 
matters enumerated in the State List or in the Con- 
current List. So far as Delhi is concerned, certain 
vital subjects with respect, among other things, to 
public order, powers of municipal corporations and 
certain public utility authorities are beyond the pale 
of the law-making powers of local Assembly. Any bill 
` passed by the Assembly is presented to the Chief 
Commissioner who reserves it for the President’s 
assent. The President may give his assent to the bill 
or return it for reconsideration either in toto or in 
part. 


As regards the administration of Part C States, 
Article 239(1) of the Constitution of India states: 

“A State specified in Part C of the First 
Schedule shall be administered by the President 
acting, to such extent as he thinks fit, through a 
Chief Commissioner or a Lieutenant-Governor to 
be appointed by him or, through the Government 
of a neighbouring State.” 

The Chief Commissioner is the representative ‘of 
the President in the Centrally administered areas, 
His powers are wide and. multifarious. So long, thesé 


areés remain a separate ¢ entity in the Constitution and 
go long as the ultimate responsibility for their good 
administration Ties with the Centre, the Chief Com- 
misioner or the Lieuténant- Governor is expected to 
take more active part in the administration than a 
Governot or a Raj-Pramukh. The Chief Commissioner 
` is in the Cabinet, presides at the Cabinet meetings 
and plays his part not merely as the head of the State 
but also as a responsible minister.~He summons, pro- 
rogues and dissolves the Assembly. He may address 
or send messages to the Assembly. He takes part in 
the proceedings of the House. In respect of each 
financial year, he presents to the House a statement, 
showing the estimated receipts and expenditure of the 
State for that year. He is aided and assisted by 4 
Council of Ministers except where he has to discharge 
a judicial or quasi-judicial function. In the case of 
difference of opinion between the Chief Commissioner 
tand his Council of Ministers, the matter is referred to 
the President whose decision is final. In the State of 
Delhi, every decision taken by the Council of Minis- 
ters in respect of New. Delhi will be subject to the 
Chief Commissioner’s concurrence. The Council of 
Ministers is collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. 
Forvre 


The Part C States differ greatly from one another 
hoth in size and nonulation. -Thev -oresent- different 
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stages of progress in their economic development and 
some have special problems to face. Generally they 
are backward. The people of these areas cannot be 
denied their share in the administration merely because 
the states are small and backward and the expenditure 
involved in the association of the people in the execu- 
tion set-up is much more than they can bear, Speak- 
ing in Parliament in the course of the debate on Part 
C States Bill, the Minister for States said that if the 
revenue and expenditure of the ten Part C States, in 
regard to matters on the States List were isolated, 
then together these ten States had at present a deficit 
of Rs. 5 crores. By bringing into being Legislatures, 
he estimated, this would be increased by Rs. 80 lakhs. 
However, if democratic institutions are to be deve- 
Joped and if people of the Centrally administered 
areas are to play their part in the administration of 
their states, such items of expenditure are inevitable. 
So Jong they exist as separate entities in the Consti- 
tution, these areas, should, by evolution, ‘have ‘the 
type of responsible government as is prevalent in Part 
A and Part B States and the solution of the recurring 
financial liability is correlated to the tackling of the 
problems of the Part C States from the long-range 
point of view. 

As soon as the administration of these areas 
became the responsibility of the Government of India, 
the Centre had to deal with five-fold problems in the 
art C States, viz, manitenance of law and order, 
eorganisation of administration, introduction of an 
ndependent judiciary, economie development and 
development of democratic institutions. Accordingly, 
the administration of Government departments was 
completely overhauled. Courts of Judicial Commis- 
sioners have been set up and brought to the standard 
laid down in the Constitution for the Part © States. 
Schemes for bringing under cultivation waste and kans- 
infested lands in Bhopal, transformation of the minor 
port of, Kandla in Kutch into a major port, building 
of bridges on existing roads and construction of new 
roads and railways in the states of Vindhya Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Kutch..making provision for 
medical and educational facilities in all the backward 
units have been taken up and are progressing satis- 
factorily. In-short, the Centre has been doing much 
in uplifting the Part C States to the level of Part A 
and Part B States. 


The ultimate and practical solution _of their prob- 
Jems lies, however,not_in_ their separate existence, 
since, from the financial and economic sta: 

í er interests. of the country, respon- 
sible government for small units will encourage in 
t separatism and breed a sense of insularity, but 


in their intesration with the adjoining areas with which 
wey have geographical an er atinities, In respect 
elhi, however, merger cannot be resorted to since 


ine Centre would like to have exclusive powers over 
the administration of the Capital and would not like 
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to share power with any other subordinate authority, ° 


So far as merger or alteration of territories in respe 


ays down tha j 
“No Bill for the purpose shall be introduced in 
either House of Parliament except on the recommen- 
dation of the President and unless, where the pro- 
posal contained in the Bill affects the boundaries 
of any state or states specified in Part A or Part 
B of the First Schedule or the name or names of 
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any such: state or states, the views of the Legis 
lature of the State or as the case may be, of each 
of the states, both with respect to the proposal to 
introduce the Bill and with respect to ‘the provi- 
sions thereof have been ascertained by the 
President.” : , 
The sentiments and wishes of the people of Part 
C States can be ascertained only after the elections 
when the Legislatures on the basis of adult franchise 
will come into existence. 





THE ASIATIC ELEMENT IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT AND CULTURE 


By BUDDHA PRAKASH, mal, LLB. 


Tuis is a commonplace of history that modern European 
civilization is directly derived from and inspired by 
Greece. “We Europeans ate the children of Hellas,” 
writes Fisher at the beginning of his survey of the history 
of Europe. The main trends of modern thought, empi- 
ricism as developed by Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, etec., 


and rationalism as expounded by Descartes, Spinoza,’ 


Liebnitz, Kant, Hegel and others are vitally connected 
with Greek thinkers. The sack of Byzantium by the 
Turks, the consequent migration of Graeco-Christian, 
scholars to. Italy and their teachings in Padua were, no 
doubt, the chief causes of the Aristotelian renaissance 
in European thinking. Especially, the 4th of November 
1497 is a notable landmark in the development of modern. 
thought, since on that date Prof. 
philosophy of Aristotle in the lecture-hall of the Padua 
University in the same language in which Aristotle him- 
self taught it 17 centuries back in Athens. But Greek 
thought and philosophy had seeped in European mind 
through the study of Arab thinkers, long before the lec- 
tures of Leonius, Gaza and George Scholarius. In 
Padua itself, an illustrious band of professors, steeped- 
in Arabic philosophy, taught and translated the works 
of Muslim thinkers, especially Ibn Rushd (Averroes). 
Paul de Venis (died 1429 A.D.) and others of his times 
were the most shining stars of this brilliant galaxy that 
illuminated the West with the light of Islamic thought. 
In France, the University of Paris became the. seat of | 
Arabic learning and produced Siger Brabante (1284 A.D.), 
the best known exponent of Rushd. Frederick II (1240 
A.D.) learnt Arabic, espoused. Arabic culture, estab- 
lished a library in Sicily and a University in Pimples for 
the teaching and study of Arabic philosophy, engaged 
Arabic scholars like Michael Scott and those belonging 
to the Taibun family to translate Arabic works into Latin 
and thus became the great protagonist of the new thought 
in Europe. Almost at, the same time, the school of the 
Franciscans. started in 1219 AD., which became very 
popular ‘béeause of the simple living and high. ideals of 


Leonius taught the 


\ 


its followers, was vigorously preaching. the tenets of its . 4 
doctrine that was derived from Muslim writers, Roger © 
Bacon (1214-92 A.D.), the father of modern science and 
Don Scotts, a great exponent of Rushd, were the most 
brilliant products of this sect. Many other scholastic 
thinkers were similarly influenced through voluminous 
Hebrew translations of Arabic works, by the new fashions, 
of thought set by Arabic philosophers. — ee, - 
These sweeping movements radiating from Sicily and 
Spain were shaped by historians like Ib'nul Qutiya 
(d. 977 A.D.) and Ibn Hayyan-(d. 1076 A.D.). geo- 
graphers like Al-Bakri (d. 1094 A.D.) and Al-Idrisi 
(d. 1154 A.D.), biographers, like Ibn-Bashkuwal (d. 
1183 A.D.) and Aba-Jaffar-al-Dabbi (d. 1203 A.D.), 
poets like Ibn Zaydun (d. 1071 A.D.), Al-Mutamid (d. - 
1091 A.D.), scholar-scientists like Ibn Hazm (d. 1064 
A.D.) and philosorhers like Ibn Tufail (d. 1125 A.D), 
Ibn Baa’ja (d.-1138 A.D.), Yusuf-Ibn-Yahya (d. 1191 
A.D.), Ibn Maimun (1135-1208 A.D.) and greatest of — 
all Ibn Rushd (1126-98 A.D.) and his followers. Most 
of these thinkers were migrating to Provence. Barcelona, ` 
Saragosa, Marseilles and other places in Spain, France 
and Italy after the sack of Cordova in the last crusade. 


_ These thinkers and, specially: Rushd reinterpreted Aris- 


lotle in the light of earlier Islamic thought as formulated 
by Razi (926 A.D.). Kindi (870 A.D.), Farabi (870-950 
A.D.), Sena (980-1087 A.D.), Al Beruni (973-1048 A.D.) 
and others. Rushd’s treatment of Nautice Nous (nafs-e- 
natiga), the primeval ocean of conciousness, and his. 
insistence on its precedence in the scheme of being, par-* 
takes more of the nature of Eastern idealism than the 
materio-realism of Aristotle. In fact, his predecessors, 
upon which he drew, were born and bred in an atmos- 
phere of Irano-Arabic cultural synthesis that was deeply 
instilled in their thought and perspectives, Razi be- 
longed to Re in Western Iran, Kindi lived in Baghdad, 
a name which is probably a corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
word Bhagvaddatta (God-given), Farabi flourished in 
Vasija near River Amu and - Bu-Ali-Sena studied at 
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Bokhara, a name which appears to have been given to 
this place because of the situation of the famous 
“Navavihara” of the Buddhists. This region was full 
of philosophies and its whole environment was instinct 
with a deep speculative spirit. Hundreds of great Bud- 
dhist universities, crowded with thousands of learned 
Buddhist scholars, were flourishing in every corner of this 
land as evidenced by the ilinerary of Hiuen-Tsang and 
the discovery of the remains of countless shrines, topes, 
images, paintings and Pothis in the ruins of Kucha, Miran 
aid the Tarim Basin and other places. (See Sir Aurel 
Stein in Revealing India’s Past. published by the India 
Society, London. 1940). It was also there that the 
boundaries of Islamic and Tibetan Kingdoms met and 
marched together and their mutual relations and policies 
were shaped. A treaty was patched up between the two 
and thereby the Buddhist and Mohammadan cultures 
embraced each other. Earlier, Chinese, Iranic, Hellenic, 
Indian and even barbaric elements co-mingled there im 
that vast religious amalgam which we call Mahayana 
Buddhism. In the 8th and 9th centuries this great 
synthetic and syncretising sect was breathing a spirit of 
free thinking in Islam and inspiring a new philosophy of 
life in it. The asceticism and tenets of the followers 
ef Mahayana penetrated into the schools of the Sufis and 
the Akhwan.us-safa and produced the philosophers 
mentioned’ above. In particular, their leader, Farabi 
hailed from a family which was recently converted to 
Islam from Buddhism, hence he lived like monks and 
clothed himself like a Bhikkhu. His life was a model 
of simplicity and high-tiinking. His disciples Abu 
Aadi, Abu Sulaiman and Mohammad Sajistani became 
the forerunners of a new sect in Baghdad, which de- 
nounced all distinctions of caste and creed and preached 
a message of pious and peaceful living which was’ in, 
keeping with the spirit of Buddhism. 


This atmosphere of thought. was so tense that even! 
the orthodox-mirded Al-Gazali (1089-1111 A.D.) was 
shaken by doubts, which prompted him to wander like a 
Sofi in rags and blankets from place to place. This 
spirit evoked also some fine poetry in Persian and worked 
a wonderful development in all humanities. The anima- 
ting force of this environment was, as said above, 
Mahayana Buddhism as moulded by the great Indian 
masters Ashvaghosa (cir 78 A.D.), Asanga (cir 350 A.D.), 
Vasubandhu (cir 400 A.D.), Dingnaga (cir 425 AD.) 
and Dharmakirti (cir 600 A.D.). The Vijnanavada of 
these thinkers, which influenced the Muslim ph'losophers, 
Farabi and Rushd. and through them, the Franciscans of 
Europe, was an adaptation of pristine Buddhist empiricism 
with the idealism of Brahmanic thinkers. While it 
accepted the principle of flux and change (Kshanika- 
vada), the theory of the chain of causation (Pratitya- 
samuipada), the doctrine of experiment and scrutiny 
(Samyakdrastivada) and the principle of negation of 
anything permanent or immanent over what is fleeting and 
progressing (Anityavada), preached by the -Buddha, it 
blended chem with the concents of Over-Self. (Parmatman). 
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Eternal Noumenalism (Brahman) and transcendental 
universalism of the Upanishads and other schools of 
Brahmanic philosophy. Thus, it effected a synthesis be- 
tween two rival schools of thought; and this sjmthesig 
was the prototype of the synthesis that Farabi attempted 
of the thoughts of Aristotle and Plato and other thinkers 
did of Islamic, Indian and Hellenic philosophies. In 
this way. Hindu thought, filtering through Islamic thought 
and mingling with Hellenic and Christian thought. shaped 
modern scientific thought. It leads to a symbiosis of 
ideal and real attitudes and of a sense of ultimate values 
and a pursuit of mundane objectives, which lies at the 
root of the progress of civilization in our age. 

As in the realm of thought, so also in that of inspira- 
tion Asia gave an effective lead to Europe. In recent 
times, Father Joseph, the preceptor of Cardinal Richelieu, 
was inspired for his noble mission by a little-known books, 
Barlaam and Josaphet, which some wandering monks 
left at Le Trembley. This book was the Greek version 
of some Arabic translation of an Indian work relating 
to the life of Gautama Buddha. Describing the effect of 
this book on Father Joseph, his biographer Aldous Huxley 
writes: “It was as though the voice of God was speaking 
from its pages confirming him in his resolution and for 
his consolation expatiating upon the peace and happinesd 
of spiritual life.’—Crey Eminence, p. 26. 


Earlier, Aristoxenus and Eusebius refer to the pre- 
sence in Athens as early as the 4th century B.C. of 
Indians who discussed philosophy with Socrates. There 
was also some belief sometime that Christ came to 
Taxila and studied in the Buddhist Vihara there. This 
may be wrong. but the fact that Christianity was influ- ° 
enced by Buddhism which left its mark “on the heretical 
gnostic sects of some of the more orihodox forms of 
Christian teaching” is well-established. (V. A. Smith: 
The ‘Oxford History of India, p. 1€8). Buddhist influ- 
ence on Christianity was so pronounced that Christian 
missionaries were known as Bauddhas. In a recently 
discovered Malayalam manuscript, two Christian mission- - 
aries who came from Baghdad and converted the Chera 
King of Cranganore to Christianity are described as 
Bauddhas. This shows that in popular estimation, there wag 
very little difference between Buddhism and Christian’ ty 
and when the Indian King embraced the latter. he was 
fully sure that he was doing nothing against his national 
culture and religion.~~(See T. K. Joseph: “An Indian 
Christian. date A.D. 317,” Journal of Indian History, 
April 1948). 


The sect of the Essenes, a small Jewish community 
on the shores of the Dead ‘Sea, and the Therapentae 
(I think Therarantha), a similar order existing near 
Alexandria, which were the percursors of Christianity 
and its church, were modelled ofter the Buddhist doctrine 
and establishment, —Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics Vol. V, p. 401; Vol. XII, 318-19). 

Besides being an important element in European 
thought and religion, Asia contributed a great deal to the 
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The present culture of science, democracy and indus- 
trialism has, in all appearances, emanated from Europe. 
In the period of Renaissance which ranges from the 12th 
to the 15th centuries, A.D. there was aspirit of enquiry 
and discovery in Europe, that led to the opening of the 
New World and the cultivation of positive science. But 
a culture does not grow in vacuum or emerge suddenly 
as Minerva from the head of Zeus. It has a particular 
chrysalis within which it matures before it comes out im 
the world of objects and realities. To study, therefore, the 
culture of the Renaissance it is necessary to examine the 
matrix within which it grew. Glancing at Europe of 
that age we find a patchwork of squabbling states, dere- 
lict economies, effete religions and broken institutions, 
which crumbled to pieces as invasions occurred. All over 
the continent the darkness of medievalism was deeply 
brooding. As seen above, she was shaken into awaken- 
ing by the impact of Arabic thought, and through it, of 
Greek ‘and Indian learning, and in consequence she em- 
barked upon an age of intellectual activity. 
flights of thought cannot carry any Columbus to the 
golden lands of the new world. An apparatus-of sailing, 
a mariner’s compass and a tradition of great voyages is 
required. for that purpose. Likewise, the printed book 
and the written paper are required for the dissipation of 
medieval gloom from the minds of men through the spread 
of knowledge. These things and many others of their 
kind came to Europe through a band of Eastern invaders, 
the Mongols. 


These Mongols, who battered into Europe up to Kiey 
(1240 A.D.) and Lower Silesia (1241 A.D.) and over- 
ran Russia, Poland and Germany were impelled by a 
cataclysmic upheaval in the plains of Central Asia, In 
the llth and 12th centuries, Asia was shaken, by a great 
commotion. Mighty movements of masses of men, 
convulsive contacts between nomadic and settled ways of 
life and giant upsurges of expansive forces of culture 
characterized this vast cradle of civilization. The Mon- 
gols, moving north and south with the.swinging pastures 
of the Steppes were organized by Changiz Khan into a 
disciplined bellicose ‘people, who swept over the vast 
plains from one end to the other, and spread the Chinese 
and with it the Indian culture which they had imbibed, 
far and wide. The real nature of these Mongols is, ini 
fact, hidden in the dust and blood of wars to such an, 
extent that in popular estimation they are scourges and 
terrors of civilization. But they had a nobler aspect. 
They were a rational people par excellence and had a 
receptive and inquisitive bent of mind. They were 
steeped in the tolerant traditions of-China and Ser-India. 
Hiuen-Tsang relates how a Tartar. Khan listened to his 
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diseources with eagerness and adopted the religion that 
he preached. The land, in which the Mongols lived and 
moved, was full of Indian colonies teeming: with number- 
less followers of Buddhism. Chokkuka in the region of 
modern Yarkand, Shailadésha in the region of Kashgar, 
Godana in the region of Khotan, Chalmadan in the 
region of Cher-chen, Bharuka in the region of Uch- 
Turfan, Kuchirajya in the region of Kuchar and Agni- 
desha in the region of Karashaher were the chief centres 
of Buddhist culture, and learning. Volumes of old 
texts of dramas, medical treatises, astronomical and 
mathematical works, parables, stories and scriptures have 
been unearthed from the sand dunes of these regions by 
modern scholars. The Mongols moving in these region 
this culture. Hence their 
dealings with the world were characterized by broad 
tolerance, which was a novelty in those days of stif- 
necked fanaticism. Their capital at Karakoram was full 
of representatives of every nation and religion. Christian, 
envoys, Buddhist priests, Mohammadan divines, Parisian! 
Italian and Chinese artisans, Byzantine and Armenian 
merchants and Arab and Indian astronomers were. pre- 
sent there. They were open to all religions and cultures. 
In 1269 A.D. Kublai Khan sent a mission to the Pope 
with the intention of finding some common mode of 
action with Western Christendom. He was also greatly 
influenced by the teachings of the Tibetan Buddhist 
scholar Saska Pandit and hence got ‘the entire Buddhist 
canon translated into Tukharien language. The Mongols 
regarded the Dalai Lama as their guru and gave him the 
land of Tibet as gift. Mangu Khan also had numerous 
Nestorian Christians at his court and respected all reli- 
gions alike. Under these ‘rulers, the Mongols developed 
a great regard for Chinese manners and had adopted the 
military techniques, the use of gun-powder and fire- 
arms, the fashion of printing books on paper, the use of 
the compass, the science of heating with coal and gas 
and the knowledge of enamel and lacquer from China. 
Wherever they went they diffused a knowledge of these 
things and Europe especially owed them these basie 
requisites of scientific research. The travels of Marco- 
Polo (1298 A.D.) presented new perspectives to Euro- 
pean minds and his glowing description of the golden 
lands of the East lured Columbus and others towards 
distant Eldorados. Thus, the facile story of Europe’s 
geographical and scientific discoveries is only an epilogue 
to the tale of the culture of Sino-Indic East. Without 
the latter the first cannot at all be understood or 


` explained. * 





* This article is a part of the firat chapter of my book, Toynbee’s 
Philosophy of History, to be shortly published, 
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GANDHI AND MARX: By Kishorlal G. Mashru- 
wala. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 1961. 
Pp. vii + 112. Price Re. 1-8. 


Shri K. G. Mashruwala, who is a renowned ex- 
ponent of Gandhian philosophy, has tried to present 
in thig booklet his views regarding the outstanding 
differences between the’ philosophies of Gandhi and 
Marx. He has come to the conclusion that, ultimately, 
the latter spring from the reliance of one on non- 
violence and of the other on violence for the achieve- 
ment of their ends. f 

The reader will, however, be prone to feel that 
Marxism has been presented in an unjustifiably static 
character, while one or two very significant aspects of 
Gandhiji’s political or economie ideas have been 
similarly left out. Thus, for example, the discussion 
on trusteeship should have included Gandhiji’s ideas 
on the inheritance of property, without which the ex- 
hortation to become a trustee reduces itself to no 
more than a mere moral exhortation, without having 
much of an effect upon the existing structure and 
concept of private property. : 


TOWARDS NON-VIOLENT SOCIALISM: By 
M. K. Gandhi. Edited by Bharatan Kumarappa. 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 1951. 
Pp. xi + 165. Price Rs. 2. 


The present collection should form one of pe 
t 
contains Gandhiji’s thoughts on such questions as the 
Distribution of Wealth, Capital and Labour, Strikes, 
the Zemindary system, Communism and so on, Where 
whole articles were not available, the Editor has 
chosen to give extracts from his writings, speéches or 
reports of interviews when they bear upon the 
question at issue. ` 

On the whole, the selections have been well made, 
and succeed in giving a consistent picture of Gandhiji’s 
socialistic ideals as they shapéd themselves under the 
demands of non-violence. 


INDIA OF MY DREAMS: By -M. K. Gandhi. 


Compiled by R. K. Prabhu. Hind Kitabs Ltd, Bom- . 


bay. 1947. Pp. vit + 129. 


Shri R. K. Prabhu has brought together in this 
booklet Gandhiji’s writings on a large number of 
topics. Gandhiji wanted to build up a mew society 
and a new life through his experiments in India, His 
thoughts on this subject have been arranged in a 
series of chapters for the general reader, 

` Newmar Kumar Boss 


Epron, The Modern Review. 


GLIMPSES OF DAKKAN HISTORY: By M. 
Rama Rao. Orient Longmans Ltd. Pp, 159. Price 
Rs. 5. : 

This is a short popular sketch of the political 


history of the Deccan region (in its stricter sense of 
trans-Vindhyan India excluding the extreme south) 
under its successive dynasties from the earliest to 
modern times. Though originality is not to be looked 
for in such a work, it has on the whole the qualities 
of lucid exposition and accuracy to its credit, This 
last statement however is subject to some exceptions. 
Thus the treatment of the Satavahana dynasty 
(Ch. IV) requires a thorough revision, as the author 
-sticks to the old and discredited theory of its duration 
and chronology, its original home and so,forth: it 
suffers likewise from inaccuracies such as the reference 
to the conquests of S: takarni II, not to speak of the 
omission of king Krishna from the dynastic list, The 
author’s repeated reference to the Tratkutas (pp. 26, 
28) is unfortunate, while his account of Samudragupta’s 
defeat of the Bharasivas (p. 29) appears to rest on no 
surer basis than the similarity of names. There are a 
few misprints such as Suvarnagin (p. 18), subha and 
Tapati (p. 142) and Asaf Jha (pp. 134, 151). The work 
stops abruptly and unaccountably with the middle of 
‘the 19th century. The complete want of diacritical 
marks is regrettable. 

The paper, print and general get-up of the book 
are good. It contains, besides, three maps, a select 
bibliography and a good index. 

U. N. GHOSHAL 


_ PARTNERS: UNITED NATIONS AND- 
YOUTH: By Eleanor Roosevelt and Helèn Ferris. 
Sole Distributors: The Book Company Ltd, College 


Square, Calcutta 12. Price Rs. 2. 


- No world ideal can be built up with success 
unless tbe spirit of the ideal is imbibed by the rising 
generation, the youths in their teens. The hopes and 
dreams for the United Nations that is to be, the way 
the people of the world work together in their inter- 
national organisation should be understood correctly 
and clearly by the youth of the world if strengthening 
the foundation of the U.N. is really desired. It is 
gratifying to find that Mrs. Roosevelt has taken upon 
her frail shoulders this arduous task and produced a 
book, with Helen Ferris as joint editor, which, to say 
the least, is magnificent. It gives a clear impression of 
the various activities of the U.N. in a charming way 
which must, be attractive to our youths in their teens. 
Graphic accounts of the activities of the U.N. in its 
various departments in the development of food, 
health and education find place in the book, We 
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believe the book will command the widest possible 
circulation, The responsibility for distribution has 
been placed in worthy hands, D B 


ti 

TWO NEW PALA RECORDS: By Manoranjan 
Gupta, B.Sc. Published from 209-C Vivekananda Road, 
Calcutta. Pp. 19 + 2. 


The present brochure under review contains the 
Sanskrit texts of the Belwa copper-plates inscriptions 
of Mahipaladeva and Vigrahapaladeva with an intro- 
duction in which the author sets forth the circum- 
stances of the discovery of the epigraphs, their find- 
place and focusses attention on certain problems such 
as (a) what was the “original place” of the Katvarlas, 
(b) where lay Sahasanga, the Jayaskandhavara of 
Mahivaldeva and Panchanagari? (c) wherefrom did 
the Brahmins like the donee Jivadhara Sarman come 
here? (d) how was the service in the Ganesh temple 
kept up? : 

‘The writer is not a professional teacher of history. 
It is therefore all the more creditable that he has 
attempted to light up an obscure corner by steeping 
himself in the epigraphie lore of ancient. Bengal. One 
May not agree’ with his brief for the identification 
of Panchanagar with modern Pachbibi, of Sahasanga 
with Godagari or the indentity of Paundra with Pun- 
darika, yet the wealth of torographical detail sup- 
plied by him about Belwa—its situation within an 
inner ting of twenty-two fortalices (gadi), hemmed by 
watery barrier almost on all sides—points to the place 
as having been the headquarters of the Kaivarta power. 
Sannakaivartabriiti warrants the better meanmg of 
“in the neighbourhood of Kaivarta settiement,” not 
jagir or property as Mr. Gupta would have us believe. 
If it is so, credit goes to him for having spotted out 
the seat of the Kaivarta power lying amidst water- 
logged marshes and jungle-clad mounds of earth, We 
feel confident that this brochure, enriched with dia- 
grams, maps and plates, will be welcome to all lovers 
of Bengal history. Opinions printed in the back cover 
should be deleted in the next edition and the name 
and specific issue of the journals in which the epi» 
graphs were first published be added at least in the 
footnote. 


N. B. Roy 
HINDUSTAN HAMARA OR OUR INDIA: By 


Anthony Elenjimittam. Orient Book Company, Cal- - 


cutta 12. Aug., 1949. Price Rs. 6, 

The author of this delightful book presents here 
the third of a series written in a vein of poetical 
rhapsody, carried occasionally in verse and dramatic 
form which breaks out in a srontaneous manner. It 
brooks no restriction in spite of division into chapters, 
but glides off from subject to subject. harping on the 
right sort of patriotism, inclusive by, its very nature, 
not exelusive. The varied and miscellaneous reading 
which the writer has at his command is used in a 
uumber of pointed references, and all this heightens 
the effect. Very rarely is there a picture or sentiment 
that may be taken excepticn to, like that on p. 106, 
and the reviewer feels tempted to say Amen when the 
writer savs: “Now is come the time for all Indians, 
worthy of their royal citizenship of this Aryavarta, of 
this ancient Bharat, this Hindustan Hamara, to shed 
all fears and sense of helplessness and despondenry, 
all covetousness and mean grabbing instinct, of dis- 
ruptive lusts after power and pleasures, and to help 
themselves and their immortal land to reach the 
heights that ure her due,” P. R, Sex 
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DAWN OF RENASCENT INDIA: By Dr. Kali- 
Datla, M.A, Ph.D, Nagpur University. 
Pp. 11 + 127 + vi. Price not mentioned, 


The book contains five chapters, a Bibliography 
as well as an Index. These chapters formed the subject- 
matter of the Mahadeo Hari Watheodkar Memorial 
Lectures of the Nagpur University which the author 
delivered in February and March, 1930. 


The author has traced in the book our social 
history of the first century (1757-1857) of the British 
rule. The latter half of this century was a glorious 
period for Bengal. And in any account of Ind.an 
renaissance, she necessarily comes in prominent 
colours, The non-Bengali writers are often found to 
ignore or overlook the pioneer attempts of the Bengalis 
jn the spheres of education, culture, social reform, 
literature and politics. This is no less due to their 
ignorance. We, therefore, congratulate the author for 
this brochure, which has brought out the activities of 
our immediate forbears in great relief. He has, how- 
ever, not forgotten to give an estimate of the 
endeavours of other provinces, particularly Bombay 
and Madras in this direction in course of the narrative. 

Of the subjects dealt with in this book, some 
deserve our special commendation, In’ ‘Background 
and Genesis,’ the author has given a masterly survey 
of the’socia} and political condition of Bengal at the 
time of the transference of power from the Moslem 
to the British hands. “Out of evil cometh good.” The 
troubles and sufferings of the late eighteenth century 
gave birth to an age which was enviable for any 
country or people. This led to the re-discovery of 
our Indian self. The Sanskritic studies of the nine- 
teenth century at home and abroad not only unfolded 
the glorious past of the Hindus, but the treasures of 
knowledge, brought to light in consequence of these 
studies, opened out new channels of thought and 
enquiry for the world savants. In ‘Discovery of the 
Past,’ Dr. Datta has thrashed out these things fairly 


and a bit elaborately, too. Other three chapters deal ' 


with the ‘new education’ and the various activities 
consequent on: the cultural impact of the West, In 
one of these the author has tried to give a running 
account of the literary and, scientific organisations, 
and new trends : literature, and in another, of social 
reform. These three chapters constitute the vital 
portion of the book and require particular scrutiny. 
Tn an attempt of the social historv of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century India, 
especially Bengal, results of the new school of research 
during the last two decades may be largely drawn 
upon with profit. A synthetic account of this period 
has now been rendered possible. If the author could 
have rest satisfied to pen down a synthetic account, 
he would lave been able to do sufficient justice to the 
subject. But trying to do it otherwise, the formidable 
bibliography, running upto seven pages, and the 
bewildering array of footnotes have been of little 
service to him for resenting things correctly and 
accurately, Wrong dates, wrong names of places, 
newspapers, institutions and persons, exploded theories 
and untenable notions abound in ‘this small brochure. 
Let us mention only a few. Raia Rammohun Roy’s 
school could not have been founded in ‘1816’ (p. 18). 
The Academic Association was in a moriband state even 
in 1839, and nobody heard of it since. The. birth-place 
of Surya Kumar (Goodive) Chakrabarty was not 
Comilla (p. 38) but Dacca. The Vernacular Literature 
Society had not one Secretary in E, B. Cowell at its 
inception in 1851 (p, 45), but two secretaries in’ H 
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for the four years ended 31st. 
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‘PRABUDD H A B HARATA 


AWAKENED INDIA 





The Prabuddha Bharata, an English Monthly Journal conducted by the Monks of the Ramakrishna Mission, _ 
enters the fifty-seventh year of its publication from January, 1952. We are glad to inform ‘our readers 
that the January number is a special illustrated iesuc. It contains many beautiful illustrations, A choice 


collection of learned articles by distinguished writers forms a special feature of this. issue, 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1952 


The Divine Awakener—by Starson Gosse 
Kali the Mother—by Swami Vivekananda : Saint Namadeva—by Swami Lokeswarananda 
The Way to Spiritual Stability —by Swami Turiyananda | The Great Ilusion—by Manu Sabedar 

India and the New World Order—by The Editor Orthobiosis—by Swami Vimalananda 

What Vedanta Means to Me—by Gerald Heard The Spiritual Quest—by Anirvan 

Who are the Peacemakers ?—by Swami Tejasananda | The Control of the Sub-Conscious Mind 
Death and Deathlessness—by Dr. T. M, P. Mahadevan 





Notes and Comments, etc., etc. 
Beautifully printed and excellently got-up. Single Copy : Price As. 12 


Annual Subscription ‘ Inland—Rupees Five; Burma—Rupees Six; Foreign—Fourteen: Shillings ; 


U. $.—Four Dollars. z 
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LIVER REMEDY 


QUMARESH, in addition to its being a 
. dependable remedy for Liver and Stomach 
~ troubles, strengthens and helps the Liver 
in its day to day work—which covers 
a very wide range of activity from re- 
production of red blood cells to protection 

of the body against, ‘attacks of diseases. 
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Science and Modern Education—by P, 8. Naidu 


~by Swami Yatiswarananda’ 
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Pratt and M. Townsend. The first Hindi newspaper, 
Udant Martand was started not at Kanpur (p. 47) but 
in Caleutta. Siri Sikshavidhayaka was first published 
not in 1824 (p. 77) but in 1822. Miss Cooke has been 
spelt as Miss Coke four times on pp. 77 and 78. Rev. 
Carey (p. 79) should be Archdeacon Corrie. Sambad 
Kaumudi was first published not in July 1819 (p. 100) 
but in December, 1821. ‘The British India Society’ on 
p. 118 should be the Bengal British India Society. In 
1832, there was no Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

The omission of even the mention of the ‘Tattwa- 
bodhini Sabha” no less a cultural than a religious 
body, in the book is to say the least deplorable. If 
the subject-matter is recast in the light of up-to-date 
research, the book will be very much appreciated by 
the reading public. 

Jocusn C. Bacar 


HARPERS MAGAZINE (Centennial Issue—1850- 
1950): Published by Harper Brothers. Editorial Office, 
49 East 88rd Street, New York 6. USA. 

The courtesy of the United States enabled us to 
go through this sumptuous volume of 288 pages 
celebrating the centenary of this Magazine. The 
editors, contributing editors and writers have all co- 
operated to make it a symbol of the affluence that in 
course of less than two hundred years has made the 
United States of America the dictator of conduct in 
mid-20th century. 

No activity that has contributed to this greatness 
has been left untouched—the U.S.A’s abounding natural 
wealth, the qualities of her men and women, the 
hordes from Europe that have sought and found oppor- 
tunities for reaching the flowering of their person- 
alities within the frame-work of a pioneering civiliza- 
tion which has yet to demonstrate the validity of the 


claim that the 20th century is in a special sense “the, 


American Century.” , 

The great republic ig in its leadership basically 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. But this dominance has 
not stood in'the way-of her being the great “melting 
rot” into which the Celt, the Teuton, the Slav have 
been able to coalesce and during the process make 
good and develop into good Americans without a 
hyphen. This achievement has been related if the 
volume, the writers undertaking to give us the light and 
shade of the story. The “disciplining” of industrialism 
and its various abominations has a lesson for us 
specially when our own industrialists have shown in 
their conduct the worst of its features. 

Today when the world is resounding with fears 
and cries of a Third World War, it is good to turn 
to Thomas Mann’s assessment of this detailed delu- 
sion arrived at in a spirit of detachment in his article 
entitled “The Years of My Life” This German 
thought-leader mediates between the American and 
the Soviet ways of life when he says: “There ig much 
that is curiously akin between the Russian and the 
American people—an innate affability and openness, 
an absence of reserve in human intercourse, qualities 
that are sharply distinct froni the aloof individualism 
~ of the French or English character”’—qualities that 
will enable. them, we hopé, to avoid the crisis which 
politicians in both States have been spoiling to 
precipitate, 

This praise is modified by the feeling that the 
story, as told in this volume, would have gained in 
dignity if non-Europeans had been invited to appraise 
it and given opportunity to show the Americans as 
“others see” them. Scresn Canora Dep 
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SANSKRIT 

RIGVEDA-SAMHITA, Vol. V, Indices: By N. 
S. Sontakke, BA. (Tilak), C. G. Kashikar, MA. 
(Tilak). Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona, Price 
Rs. 50. : 

This is the concluding volume of the critical 
edition of the Rigveda with the commentary of 
Sayana which completes the work in about 5500 
beautifully printed pages of Royal octavo size. It 
contains as many as nine valuable indices, e.g, Pada- 
suchi, Uttarapada-suchi, [Khilanada-suchi, Mantras 
suchi, Khilamantra-suchi, Risi-suchi, Devata-suehi, 
Chhandah-suchi and Sarvanukrama. The last in the list 
gives seriatim, in a tabular form, references {to the 
hymns both according to the Mandala and Astaka enu- 
merations, the pratikas thereof, the number of verses im 
each hymn, its r&i, devata and chhandah as well as 
page references to the present edition. It will: thus 
be immensely helpful in tracing all valuable details 
of information about the Rigveda. The volume will 
therefore be useful not only to students of the Veda 
but it will-far more than its predecessors all noticed 
in these pages (August 1935, June 1940, July 1940 and 
September 1948)—be of great use to every scholar 
interested in the hoary past of India, Unfortunately 
the Price is almost prohibitive for the proverbially 
poor scholars of our country. It is more than four 
times the price of the first volume aid just double 
that of the fourth. published respectively about 
twenty and five years back. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


Ne BENGALI 

SISHIR KUMAR GHOSE—Sahitya-sadhaka- 
charitamala series: By Brajendranath Banerji. Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, 248-1 Upper Circular Road, Cal- 
cutta 6. Price Re. 1. 

Sishir Kumar Ghose (1840—1911) was not only a 
great journalist and patriot but he was a wonderful 
man. His life-story is inextricably interwoven with 
that of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. As Lokamanya 
Tilak says: “The Pairika is the manifestation of the 
spirit of which he was full—nobody may talk of the 
Patrika without being reminded of Sishiy Kumar 
Ghose.” A short life-sketch of the great man is given 
in this book, but special -stress has been laid on his 
writings in Bengali. His contribution to Bengali 
literature should not be passed over. That it is no 
mean contribution is evident from the very rare file 
of the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the early’ years which 
the author discovered sometime ago, from Sri Amiya 
Nimai Charita in six parts, from Naiso Rupeya & 
farce, and from other Bengali books. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika was at first published in 1868 as a 
Bengali weekly frm Jessore, then for a few years as 
a bi-lingual paper from Calcutta. It was converte 
into a full-fledged English weckly in 1878. and in 1891 
it appeared as an English daily. Sishir Kumar made 
it what it is today. There is no dearth of biographies, 
in English and Bengali alike, of Sishir Kumar Ghose. 
Brajendranath Banerji bas tried to make the Bfe- 
sketch replete with up-to-date information. Before ihe 
publication of the Patrika Sishir Kumar used to contri- 
bute to The Hindu Patriot. He was its “Jessore Cor- 
respondent” and used to sign as M.L.L. A letter 
from the Jessore correspondent dated August 22., 1860, 
reporting cases .of oppression of the royts by Indigo 
Planters has been published in the Appendix. The 
book is well-written. Anyone going through the short 
biography will meet with some new information 
about the great man. SAILENDRAKRISHNA Law 
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JAINA-DHARMA: By Dr. Amulya Chandra Ben. 
Published by Visva-Bharati, Price eight annas. 


Earliey than Buddhism and no less rich in the 
profundity of its spiritual and ethical appeal, -Jainism 
by a strange historical irony is probably the most 
neglected branch of Indology. Dependable and read- 
able books on the subject are so few that we warmly 
congratulate the Visva-Bharati Publishing Department 
for presenting to the public Dr. A. Č. Sen’s Jaina 
Dharma. He has discussed in lucid Bengali the histori- 
cal context of Jainism up to the time of Parsvanatha 
and Mahavira and analysing the special contributions 
of these two last Tirthankaras, the learned author has 
given a very convincing statement with regard to the 
schism of the Digambara and Svetambara Orders, 
their conflicting ideologies and highly _complicated— 
often confusing—scriptural traditions. Here Dr. Sen 
has rendered a real service to the. general public who 
are eager to know something about Jainism and yet 
are ever frustrated by conflicting dogmas and tradi- 
tions, The author apparently ‘suffered from severe 
limitation of space, for while’ he barely touched the 
topio of literary and cultural contribution of Jainism, 
he could not develop it satisfactorily, We shall be 
glad if a companion volume be published, discussing in 
detail the folk-element,.Kathasahitya, in Jaina litera- 
-ture and its relationship with the Epic and Pauranic 
Brahmanical literature. The book is a model of clarity 
and: condensation and readers will appreciate how 
simply he has given within ten pages an exposition of 
the basic elements of Jaina philosophy. 

. Karmas Nac 

BHARAT RASTRATANTRA; By Sri Charu 
Chandra Chaudhuri. Published by Esha Publishing 
Co., 190-C, Rash Behari Avenue, Calcutta 29. Pages 
186, Price Rs. 28. -> : - 


The Constitution of India in English—a volume 
“of 250 pages containing about 400 sections and eight 
schedules is fairly big for ordinary readers. ‘Besides 
being couched in legal technicalities it is not an at- 
tractive reading to persons other than lawyers and 
teachers of political science. But every citizen | of 
India should be acquainted with the main provisions 
of this important document. Sri Chaudhuri’s book on 
Indian Constitution in Bengali will remove a long- 
felt want from which the Bengali-knowing public 
were suffering, The author in a short compass not 
only gives in a consolidated form the entire mmuttér of 
the original, it being besides a commentary and expla- 
nation of the important provisions, but also quotes 
subsequent decisions and observations of the Federal 
Court and High Courts and other authorities on the 
subject. The author points out in several places, after 
a comparative presentation of the U.S.A. and other 
constitutions, the pitfalls of the Indian Constitution, 
which is very illuminative. Thus the book is a 
pleasant reading for the common Man with average 
education, and for the students it has additional at- 
traction, it being written in a fascinating and_chaste 
language with Hnglish-Bengali and Bengali-English 
vocabulary added at the end. The author’s approach 
and presentation is so clear and vivid that we venture 
to think that a translation of this volume into Hindi 
and other Indian Janguages will meet with immediate 
success and benefit a large section of our countrymen 
ignorant of English. We would recommend this book 
to every Bengali interested in the Constitution of his 
country and every public library should keep a volume 
of this publication for the benefit of its readers. 

A. B. Dura 
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HINDI 
_DARSHAN-DIGDARSHAN: By Rahul San- 
krityana. Publsihed by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 


Pp. 847. Price Rs.'12, 


An encyclopaedia of the world’s principal philo- 
sophical systems, covered rung after rung in the 
halcyon days of their highwater mark of mental flights 
to the heights of truth. Greek, European, Indian and 
Islamic thoughts on the eternal verities of life have 
been surveyed with scholarly sympathy and scientific 
detachment. As one reads through the pages of this 
voluminous work, one is greatly struck by the breadth 
and depth of human endeavour to unveil the Reality. 
A monumental work, indeed, and of vital importance 
to students of philosophy ag well as laymen. 


G. M. 
. GUJARATI 


(1) MADHUPARK: Thick Cardboard, 1947. 
Pp. 190. Price Rs. 3-8. 


; (2) BIJAL: Thick Cardboard. 1948. Pp. 146. 
Price Rs. 8. i 


_. Both written by Prof. Premshankar H, Bhatt of 
Siddharth College, Bombay, and ‘published by C. 
Shantilal and Company, Bombay 2. 

Prof. Bhatt combines in him the roles of a poet 
and a critic, and the collection of 12 articles reprinted 
from his contributions to various magazines between 
1937 and 1946 on old and modern writers in verse and 
prose, like Akho and Sawal, Narmud and Navalram, 
as well as promising young writers like the inspired 
composer of Ilakavyo and Jyoti Rekha, have been 
noticed with the ability of a practised critic and there- 
fore deserve more than a passing comment. The werk 
is really good. Not content with what he has done in 
these two directions, he has essayed Fiction. Bijal is 
a story of Kathiawad life, where in indigenous Kathia- 
wad’s dialect are set out various combinations of the 
phases of life, lived there, and vindication of natural 
Justice. .As a first attempt, it is not a failure but such 
s ee reader makes up his mind to finish at one 
sitting, 


“NEW LIGHT ON THE GATHAS OF HOLY 
ZARTHRUSHTRA: By Ardeshir F. Khabardar, 


Printed at the Sanj Vartman Printing Press, Bombay. 


1948. Cloth-bound. Pp, 848. Price Rs. 20. 


This monumental and remarkable work, the result 
of strenuous research work for more than a decade, is 
‘unique in throwing light on this somewhat recondite 
and controversial subject. His effort has been to show 
that what is found in the Hindu Vedas is found. in the 
Parsi Gathas. The words and ideology are identical. 
He has transliterated the corrected original text in 
English, Gujarati, and Devnagari script of all the 
stanzas of the seven yasnas of the Ahurvaite Gatha, 
and translated them into English and Gujarati, prose 
and also Gujarati verse together with their trans- 
formation in the pre-Vedie written language, with all 
their accents. Full notes and explanations, Astro- 
logical and Phonetical references have added to the 
value of the work. Mr. Khabardar till now has to his 
credit many works in poetry and prose, but this parti- 
cular phase of his instinct for research has come out 
for the first time. We -are súre that both Indian and 
European scholars would welcome the work and also 
profit by it. oe ; 


K, M. J. 
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Political Institutions in Ancient 
India 


_ In the course of his address as President of 
the Ancient Indian History section of the four- 
teenth session (1951) of the Indian History Con- 
gress held at Jaipur Dr. U. N. Ghoshal says : 


The subject of political institutions in Ancient 
India has. engaged the serious -attention of a large 
number of our scholars “ r some time past. To them 
we owe an inestimable debt for the care with which 
they have unearthed the numerous and valuable data 
from: the most varied sources of otir ancient history, 
as well as for their interpretations which, though not 
, always convincing, have invariably been suggestive 
and stimulating. And yet I can not but feel that the 
time has come for a more critical approach to the 
study of this valuable aspect of our ancient civilisation. 
This task I have set. before myself in my History of 
Hindu Public Life, of which the first part dealing 
with the period of the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas was: published in 1945, and the second and 
third parts relating to subsequent times down to the 
end of the Gupta period is in an advanced stage of pre- 
paration. On the presént occasion I crave your indul- 
gence for using a small extract from the unpublished 
portion of this work to illustrate my views on the 
subject. In brief, my discourse will deal mainly with 
some aspects of our .ancient political institutions 
during the five or six centuries intervening between 
the end of the epoch of the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas and the rise of the Maurya empire, or to 
put it briefly, the pre-Maurya period. 


At the outset I have to notice the extraordinary 
paucity of truly historical documents relevant to our 
study. Indeed, within the chronological limits defined 
above, such documents are practically confined to a 
relatively small tract of country at a fixed date. I 
am referring, of course, to the writings of the Greek 
and Roman authors relating to the monarchies and 
republics of the Indus valley at the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion. These writings, as is well-known, are 
based upon the reports of Alexander’s officers who 
were highly trained observers with almost unique 
opportunities of watching contemporary events in the 
land. In their accounts of social and religious condi- 
tions of the Indians, they could sometimes be misled 
by wrong information or by hasty generalisations. But 
with their experience of States and governments, they 
could be trusted to draw a true picture of Indian poli- 
tical institutions in their time. It must, however, be 
admitted that the great value of these observations 18 
to a large extent discounted by their fragmentary 
character, i, 

For the rest, the most important authorities for 
our present purpose consist of historical traditions 
relating to well-known kingdoms and republics that 
are preserved in the Buddhist and Jaina canonical 
works. Fragmentary as they are, these traditions de- 
serve high credit. For not only do they go back to a 


- relatively 
generally assigned to the first century after Buddha’s 
death, and the Svetambara Jaina canon to the period 
following c. 300 B.C.—tut they refer to characters 
and incidents that were allegedly associated with the 
careers of founders of the two faiths. Even where, as 
in ‘the case of prefaces to the Vinaya regulations, the 





high antiquity—the Pali canor. being 


stories might be suspected to be apocryphal, their 
account of political institutions and principles may 
safely be taken to be based upon genuine tradition. 
Of the later traditions and legends like those that have 
clustered around the figure of king Udayana of 
Kausambi from Bhasa’s time onwards, it is only neces- 
sary to say that their value for obvious reasons is 
almost negligible. 


The historical traditions to which we have referred 
above are relatively scanty. A more copious, though 
less authentic, source consists of the general notices 
of monarchical and other governments that are found 
in three distnict classes of works, viz, the Dharma- 
sutras, the Arthasastra and the Jatekas. To these have 
to be added the similar references in the Buddhist 
and Jaina canon supplementing their more or less 
genuine historical traditions noticed above, as well as 
the data of Panini and his fellow grammarians, To 
utilise this mass of material, it is necessary in the 
first place to assess the relative worth of the different 
sources, Now the Dharniasutras, as is well-known,, 
deal with the type of society and State which is 
featured in the older Vedic literature. But while the 
ideas of the older authors about the working of the 
social units are embedded in a mass of hymng and 
prayers or charms and incantations (as in the J2igveda 
and the Atharvaveda), or else are inter-twined with 
dogmatic exposition of the sacrificial ritual (as in the 
Yajus-Samhitas and the Brahmanas), it was left to 
the Dharmasuiras to give a systematic account of the 
same. What is more, the conception of the king as a 
distinct unit of the social system made it possible for 
the Dharmasutras to deal independently with this- 
institution for the first time. The account of the 
Dharmasutras, however, is subject to two important 
drawbacks. In the first place, by taking the king to 
be an indispensable element of the social scheme, they 
were led almost completely to ignore the non- 
monarchical type of polity (samgha or gana) which, 
as we know from other sources, played no mean part 
in contemporary publie life. Secondly, -the Dharina- 
sutras deal with the king’s function not in its objec- 
tive aspect, but in the background of his dharma 
which has its distinctive place in the comprehensive 
dharma of the varnas and the asramas. It is evident 
that this attitude could not but lead to an imperfect 
consideration of aspects of the kings government 
which were not strictly relevant from the point of 
view of his dharma, On the other hand, it has to te 
remembered that the king’s dharma in the Dharmer 
sutras is not a mere abstract principle, but it is insts- 
tutionalised in the shape of concrete rules and 
principles governing his relations with his people. Tt 
follows from the above that in the history of Vedic 
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literature the Dharmasutras give us the first systematic, 
though far from complete, account of the institutions 
of government, Again, because of the high authority 
belonging to these works as a branch of the Vedic 
literature, the standard laid down by them for the 
king’s guidance as regards general principles as well as 
concrete details of administration could not but leave 
its stamp in an undefined measure upon later political 
development. . 

Unlike the Dharmasutras which are dominated by 
the Vedie theological tradition, the works of the 
Arthasastre schools and teachers (of which unfortu- 
nately we have only ono complete ‘specimen in the 
undoubtedly late treatise of Kautilya) grew up im- 
dependently of this influence. In this diferente of 
their outlook we have to seek the key to their dis- 
tinctive teratment of political institutions, The type 
of society and State treated in the Dharmasutras and 
the Arthasastva works is essentially the same, as 1b 
consists of the standard list of four varnas and four 
asramas with a king ruling the same. But while the 
Dharmasutras, as stated above, look at the institutions 
of government from the standpoint of the king’s 
dharma, the Arthasastra by contrast deals with the 
same (in fact, if not in theory) in the light of his 
temporal interests and sometimes even of those of the 
individual amatya or other official. In contrast with 
the Dharmasutras, again, the Arthasastra, true to its 
meaning, treats the art of government in the widest 
sense of the terti, so as to comprise the whole body 
of the kings adiministration, not excluding inter-State 
relations and ihe art of war. Thus the Arthasastra 
- gives us what is wanting in the Dharmasutras—a 
realistic (we might almost say, a scientific) treatment 
of political institutions which, for reasons that it is 
not possible to explain in the present place, we would 
wesign to the pre-Maurya times. To the Arthasastia 
we owe our oldest known account of a.strong centra- 
lised administration controlled by the king and a 
highly trained. and organised bureaucracy, a complete 
code of laws, an elaborate system of inter-State rela- 
tions and a highly developed scheme of internal and 
foreign policy. In these respects the <Arthasastra 
masters doubtless drew upon their experience of histori- 
cal administrations, At the same time because of the 
thoroughniss of their treatment they could not but 
influence, for good or for evil, the lines of subsequent 
development. We may sum up by ssying that the 
Arthasastra has preserved for us a more complete 
picture of pre-Maurya public life in all its branches 
than any other source, while at the same time it has 
helped to shape its future growth on realistic lines. 

Unlike the canonical Dharmasutvas and the tech- 
nical Avthasastra, the Jatakas (or to give them their 
full title, the Jataketthavannana) constitute a body 
of folklore which for its size 
literature of the world. The stories (nearly 500 in 
number) consist, as is well known, of five parts, viz., 
‘the story of the present’ giving the occasion on which 
the story is told by the Buddha (paccuppannavatthw), 
{b) ‘the story of the past’ in which the Buddha tells 
the story of his previous birth (atitavaithu), (c) ‘the 
verses’ constituting the-core of the story (gatha), 
(d) ‘the word-for-word commentary’ on the gathas 
(veyyakarana), and (e) ‘the connection’ identifying 
the characters of the present times with those of the 
past ({samodhana). Of these parts, the second and 
the third have long been recognised to be a mine of 
precious information for the social, economic, religious 
and political conditions of the people of Northen 
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India in the early centuries of Buddhism. In so far an 
the material bearing on the public life of the times 
is concerned, the stories often give us vivid pictures 
of the activities of kings, queens, princes, minister 
and other officials down to the meanest subjects, it. 
the context of their normal, almost day-to-day, Iife. 
In particular, while they illustrate the high and even 
noble ideals inspiring the best rulers, they throw at . 
the same time a lurid light upon the ugly spots of 
the administration which are apt to be ignored in the 
more or less formal statements of the canoNists and 
the political thinkers, The authors of the Jatakas, 
again, were evidently men of worldly experience and 
shrewd wisdom. Their accounts are evidently based 
on keen observation of contemporary institutions. 
while their piquant comments put into the mouths ol 
human as well as non-human actors. in the scenes 
often reflect, intelligent criticism of the same. It must, 
however, be admitted that a. great gulf separates these 
naive tales of fictitious kings and their subjects from 
genuine historical tradition. Not only do we miss i: 
them important details, but the institutions them. 
selves are apt to be simplified from the point of view of 
the story-teller, Sometimes, again, the influence of the 
elevated ethics and the stern monastic discipline of 4 
Buddhism has combined to warp the authors’ descrip- 
tion as well ag judgment of the ancient institutions. 
With all these faults it seems not unreasonable to 
conclude that the picture of pre-Maurya public life 
in the Jatakas is more true to life than, that found in 
the other sources, 

Of the minor sources bearing upon our present 
problem it ig unnecessary to speakyat great length. As 
for the general references in the Buddhist and Jaina 
canon to the working of the ancient monarchical and 
republican administrations, they are evidently of high 
value. They belong to the same circle of -ideas as the 
genuine historical traditions and share in the charac- 
teristics of the same. To this we have to add that the 
casual and matter-of-fact fashion in which their data 
are always given is a guarantee of their being true to 
life. Turning to the last-named source, I have to 
observe that the data of the grammarians are the 
scantiest in amount. But what they lack in quantity 
1g compensated by their quality. This follows as a 
natural consequence of the strictly impersona] and 
objective character of the rules laid down by those 
authors-~Proceedings of the Indian History Congress. 
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Characteristies of Child Art 


‘The following is an excerpt from the address 
delivered, by D. P. Roy Chowdhury, as published 
in Swatantra, at the opening of the Lawrence 
School Art Exhibition on December 10, 1951 : 


The . principal characteristics of child art are 
sincerity, directness. and simplicity, but it would not 
be possible to define its place unless we had made a 
comparative study of other forms of art practised by 
matured artists, particularly by. those who delight in 
breaking away from discipline, to win freedom of ex- 
pression at any cost, : 

Patience and ceaseless study are essential assets 
of an artist who means to communicate his message 
without effort or dragging the sympathetic observer 
to difficulties. This expectation is nothing short of 
a moral obligation, When such a motive is associated 
with representational art that records human emotions, 
it should be fit for a ready appeal at least to those 
who. have prepared themselves to receive the message 
in earnest, no matter how the pattern, the technique 
or the. medium dominates in the pictorial arrangement. 
Therefore, the first impression must be made to last 
till the purpose of the work is absorbed by the obser- 
ver. Any deviation in this respect is likely to jeo- 
pardise the very cause art stands for. Therefore, when 
a reciprocation is in urgent need; the interpreter can- 
not afford to rely on a thing which is not true to 
what he has experienced in his physical environment, 
nor can he indulge in creating patterns of puzzles. 
The. ‘pursuit in the latter case has an unholy name, 
called abstract theme.. Some feel that such a thing 


does not exist in art forms when an identity is sought 


or projected through a conerete and vivid form. 


Since every visible form executed either in, the 
round or in flat is too obvious to be transformed at 
will, it cannot be made to fit in with a quality which 
has no connection whatsoever with the surface appear- 
ance, In the circumstances, whatever the range of 
imagination one is allowed to discover a quality 
which is non-existent, it will end in a fruitless result, 
the cause being eclipsed by abstruse explanation. 
Therefore, a conscientious test of a good work of art 
will be what appeals at once to those who are ready 
to receive the message a thing of beauty can. transmit. 
The reaction is identical with that of tuned cords 
which respond to each other’s call, one vibrating even 
after the other has stopped. So does the reaction of a 
contact with the beautiful. It grows. $ 

Further analysis of the non-existent quality in the 
abstract theme will reveal that every imaginative func- 
tion in this regard is motivated by “an interest which 
is strictly personal and based on temperamental 
qualities. The possibility of wishful thinking of a 
quality cannot be altogether dismissed if the observer 
is bent upon satisfying his inclinations. Such an atti- 
tude leads to conscious self-deception, which I consi- 
der should not be the mission of an artist who’ is not 
only a seeker after truth but a’ straightforward inter- 
preter as well. ICE oy 

The moral aspect unfortunately does not appeal 
to the senses of those who are apparently crazy to 
be original by repeating borrowed patterns. The source 
does not matter so long as the effect can give samé 
shocks to healthy nerves. They want to disturb you 
somehow or other. They want things to move from 
inertia. ‘The formidable weapons used for the 
drive are screaming colours, violent and unsteady 
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lines, one challenging the other for self-assertion. The 
victims of the battle-field are the dwellers of the 
rooms where the pictures beating such qualities are 
hung. The poor dwellers must take precaution to save 
their nerves or they succumb to the pain caused by 
the modern artistic trend. The social status of the 
suffering. individual demands it; therefore, there is no 
escape either. We have doubts whether such a method 
of psychological torture was ever in force in the 
medieval period of history. ot 

There may, however, te a difference of opinion 
with regard to the ideal of beauty. But making all 
due allowances to the difference of character, 
standard and objective of art forms, one fails to 
understand how the fundamentals of truth associated 
with a thing of beauty can be lost sight of. A true 
form of beauty, in whatever manner it is presented, 
echoes in the heart and lives within, to grow ‘for a 
better understanding. The result is a joy that gives 
relief to the mind. It is constructive, it grows and 
initiates one into a higher existence. . 

But the revolutionaries have a different approach 
to their subject and ideals. They refuse to accept 
the progress made by man ‘through ages. They dis- 
own the legitimate heritage and rely on discord and 
destruction to lay the foundation of their dream 
castles forgetting entirely the fact that the materiais 
necessary for the reconstruction will have to be col- 
lected from the debris of the destruction they have 
themselves caused. The consequence is a going back 
to nowhere and starting afresh without an ideal or 
standard as a guidance. I may add here that standard 
is not mate in a day. It is the result of great contri- 
butions through ages, 
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Ong may well question what is the root cause 
of all these reckless activities? The probable reason 
is frustration as a result of successful failures to 
approach within a measurable distance of ‘the mas- 
ters of the past. That is one aspect. The other is 
encroachment on the unsophisticated expression ‘of 
a child by ignoring the discipline that should govern 
the adult’s behaviour. , 

Folk art has somehow got linked up with - child 
art under pressure of sudden awakening of culture. 
In consequence of which, a drive has been man- 
oeuvred to go back to the village. The mission of 
the fanatie enthusiasm is to liberate people from the 
clutches of bad taste. The only course to make the 
mission effective is to teach the greatness of folk 
art and make people appreciate the same without 
any reservation, The purpose being reinforced by 
Swadeshi sentimentalism, the success wnfortutately 
appears to be considerable. It is reported that quite 
a number of persons have really submitted to the 
call to serve the purpose. i 


The victims of this cultural domination have 
gone to the extent of covering up smart’ distempered 
walls of their city houses with coats of pure cow- 
dung.- The purpose b hind the adherence to the hew 
faith is to create a. false rustic atmosphere and ex- 
tend a fitting reception to the ultra-modern folk art 
known as patachitras. The consequence of the’ appre- 
ciation is queer. Stream-lined modern architecture is 
amazingly transformed overnight into palatial huts. 


`. Now, let us see how much of the child’s innocence 
and sincerity has been absorbed in this enterprise and 
how far the new exp ‘ents have succeeded in getting 
tid of the spirit of the genuine indigenous folk ‘art. 
For this, we have to examine the factors which obviate 
complications for an undisturbed expression. To meet 
this end, it is necessary to collect the essential assets 
that go to make a good picture. The m “ vital point 
being filling up of the space, which means confidence 
in every bit of addition to the composition: of 2 
picture. Second comes knowledge of form which helps 
to build a pattern to suit a specific pictorial theme, 
and the third is adjustments of colours which have 
to settle down in harmony. A little clash among the 
neighbou.s is likely to blow up the whole of the 
arrangement. It is something like bringing an exposed 
flame in contact with a highly explosive object. 
Folk art could not afford to pay attention to such 
vital points deemed acceptable to a scientific demand 
on account of their patterns being subjected to a rigid 
traditional hall-mark. The patterng of folk art were 
a gift handed over from one generation to another. 
Hence there was no market for sale in the absence of 
the traditional motives. It was due to the fact that 
the buyers were generally local people, who felt quite 
satisfied if they could get what was familiar to them. 
Therefore, the current patterns were free from ex~ 
periments and confined to a limited few, such a8, 
portraits of gods and goddesses, studies of birds or 
animals or certain scenes depicting village life. The 
presentation hardly faced troubles, the patterns being 
formalised, hence the lines that defined the forms 
were decisive. In the circumstances, it will be seen 
that the skill behind the presentation of folk art was 


the result of repetition that was being carried on for 


hundreds of years. It is no wonder, therefore, that a 
special character had forméd in the execution, the 
Most interesting feature being delicacy and strength 
in lines as well as’ simplicity in arrangement, The 
simplicity was an inevitable coincidence resulting 
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from handicaps and not achieved by calculation, 
because highly developed science had no influence in 
this sphere. These, in short, are the merits ‘and demerits 
of the indigenous folk art, which had developed 1n 
the main %hrough mechanical processes and not necte- 
ssarily *hrough an urge for an individual’s self-expres- 
sion, But its modern version is carrying on a devasta- 
ting campaign to establish its cunning- appearence as 
simple, This is manipulated behind the shield of 
highly developed Western science. > i g 
The effect thus brought into existence reminds 
one of the antics of a clown in a circus. In the circus, , 
the clown tries to demonstrate childish achievements 
hoping the cultivated crude display of the expert 
will be taken as simple. It is no doubt an ambitious 
disguise, but any one who does not want to betray 
himself will discover the clash between the refined 
and the crude. Modern folk art is playing the part 
of a clown to register an impossible affinity between 
the advanced science of the West and the profound 
ignorance of the rustics. Such a combination can 
never work together for a clear expression. In the 
circumstances, a . prejudiced approach directed by 
wadeshi sentimentalism or foreign appreciation 
charged with dictatorial qualities is nothing else but 
an unwarranted intrusio.} into a pleasant ignorance 
which the village artists were contented with. Hence 
we can safely say that everything that is crude is not 
necessarily a work of art which can claim such a high 
standard as simple. even if strong sentiment demands 
the verdict. Simplicity is not the result of the: choice 
of the subject, but its intrinsic value ‘is recorded by 
the manner it is presented. This is where comes the 
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difficult task of one who sits in judgment, since the 
criterion is the quesiton of relative values which 
decide the total effect. 

A child’s domain of art is a dreamland, it.is clean 
of suspicidn. Why not we take shelter therefore for a 


pursuits. Every child is.a born dreamer and the 
dreamer is the maker of the artist: The artist in his 
workshop loves to live in excitement, always curious 
and ever‘alert to give vent to His expression to the 
limit of his capacity, often challenging the scope of 
his medium. He is fearless in this regard, because his 
presentation of facts is always dictated by a convic- 
tion which is derived from imagination and the. con- 
clusion is. final. He is privileged this way, sincé no 
authoritative help is permitted from outside, nor has 
he time to devote to reasoning or calculation as the 
ever disco} tented experienced man would do. Intel- 


sphere where the emotional aspect rules and protects 
itself behind the ramparts of unshakable conviction. 

In graphic or plastic art, the child's imagination 
grows to fit in with the object he’ creates, not unlike 
the work of a matured artist whd permits the 
imagination of the observer to grow on the pattern 
created. The latter is a vision projected through ex- 
perience, whereas the former is experience born of 
imagination. Thetefore. we have to associate ourselves 
with the pictures Just as the child did at the time of 
interpreting his vision by the help of » pictorial 
language. In short, we have to rejuvénate ourselves 


him and his expressions, There is no other course 
‘because unless you know the temperament of the 
individual artist it is dificult to follow the reflections 
of his thoughts on graphic forms. ` 

Ci anin. 
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Basic Education 


It is evident that basic, education has come 
to stay. Dr. W. M. Ryburn writes in The National 
Christian Council Review : 


Basic education provides a system of ‘education 
which is far more related to life than has. been the 
system to which we have been accustomed. The centre 
of all work in school is. practical activity, which is 
life activity. The truth of this depends, to be sure, on 
what the central activity .is. But since: there. seem to 
be clear signs that agriculture is going to be the 
activity generally taken up, there can be no doubt 
about the link with life in the case of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of this country. Under 
basie education it is possible to centre the work of 
the school round something which is, in a real sense, 
life for most of the pupils attending. Work in. school 
will, therefore, take on a new meaning, the ‘purpose of 
what is done will be self-evident, and school ‘will be 
seen to be a‘place where there is some other reason 
for what is done besides that of passing an examination, 

Basic education ensures.a balanced development 
of the child. Many years ago Mr. Meyhew said that 
Indian education was far too narrowly vocational in 
that it led to one type of occupation only, the white- 
collar job. Basic education means a long-overdue 
reform which will ensure that this narrowness is done 
away with, and that the bias towards the academic 
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while to be relieved of the ordeal of cold intellectual - 


lectual consideration therefore is a t¥espass into the. 


.to come down to the level of the child to understand ` 


‘ support.: There may be features of basic 
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is done away with. Every child will get the chance 
to develop all his powers, and’ the great majority, who 
have no bent towards the academic, will be adequately 
catered for. : 


Basic education centres round activity, The basic 
school is an activity school. There is no need to pont 
out how this brings it into line with, modern’ educa- 
tional thought. One has only to see the change in 
children’s attitude and interest when basic education 
is introduced, to realize how it enables us to carry out 
our aims and to make our schools centres of activity. — 

Basic education will help to establish the idea of 
the dignity of labour, and to get rid of the stigma 
which is attached to work with the hands. : 

The strong emphasis on social development and 
social training which we find in basic education is 
another point in its favour. Because of this emphasis 
the system will be of the greatest help in developing 
the sdcial conscience, in defeating exaggerated indivi- 
dualism, in developing the spirit of co-operation, and 
in giving real training-in the art of living together. 

Basic education is a democratic system. If caters 
for all, no, matter what their talents may be. In this 
it is in strong contrast to the system we have -had, 
which caters for only about. ten per cent of the 
population, rn aoa 

In basic education we have something which pro- 
mises to be a truly national system. It has its faults. 
No system is perfect. But as faults and defects reveal 
themselves, they’ can be dealt with. For example, tlie 
first idea of providing the teacher’s salary out of sale 
of products is’ gradually being dropped in the light of 
experience. But it gives us a system with possibilities. 

_ So far basie education has been tried out in 
primary and middle schools. Those who are pushing 
the movement consider that they are now beyond the 
stage of experiment in such schools, and that they 
have proved the worth of what they advocate and 
have been putting-into practice. The next move is to 
extend basic education to high schools and even. to 
the university level. We cannot escape frém the fact 
that in the movement for basic education we have an 
enthusiasm that is not commonly -found. 

This enthusiasm and consecration was: one of the’ 
things which. impressed me at the All-India Conference 
on Basic Education held at Sevagram in March last. 
I have rarely been in a conference of teachers where 
there was such enthusiasm for action, and quick 
action, i 7 i 

One had hoped that-with independence the country 
would be freed. from the hold of English which has so 
be-devilled education. One’s hopes have not been 
realized. But basic education .means education in the 
language of the people and not in a foreign language. 

Administration should be a co-operative endeavour 
between teachers, pupils and parents. Pupils should be 
associated with the staff in planning and execution of 
activities. The crafts to be taken up should take into 
account the needs of the locality in which the school 
is working. The period. of trdinmg of teachers should 
not be less than two years, and even three years was 
suggested for those of lower academic qualifications. 
The profits earned from craft work should be used for 
the recurring expenses of the school. Pupils should be 
paid_according to the work they. put in. bay E 

Here we have a ‘live’ movement which merits our 
education 
which do not appeal to us, but my position is that on 
the whole it will be a blessing to the country. 
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aa The Russian Language 

Professor P. Kuznetsov, Doctor of Philolo- 
gical Science, writes in the News and Views 
from the Soviet Union : 


Russian is the language used by the Russian 
nation, the largest of the nations comprising the 
U.S.S.R. and the one with the highest and most 
advanced: culture and richest literature. Though the 
bulk of fhe Russian-speaking population is concen- 
trated in the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic (the R.S.F.8.R.), there are sizeable 
Russian settlements in other parts of the U.S.S.R. 
as well, Besides, the Russian language is a means of 
intercourse for the many different uations and 
nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 

In the Russian Janguage there are a large number 
of local dialects which differ somewhat as regards 
phonetics, grammatical structure (morphology and 
syntax) and word stock but which are so close to 
one another that people speaking different dialects 
can understand each other with no difficulty. Those 
dialects faik into two main categories: the North 
Russion, embracing chiefly the North and East of the 
European part of the R.S.F.S.R. and the major 
part of Siberia; and the South Russian, embracing 
chiefly the Southern part of the R.S.F.S.R., part of 
the North Caucasus, and vart of Siberia. Between 
these two. in a narrow strip tunning from the North- 
West to the South-East, are found the- transitional 
Central Russian dialects. To the Central Russian 
group of dialects belongs the Russian language as 
spoken in Moscow, the capital of U.S.S.R. which is 
situated in this strip. 

As regards grammatical structure, Russian as a 
whole exhibits the same features as the main. ancient 
Indo-European languages | (Latin, Greek, Sanskrit), 


namely, three genders—masculine, feminine and 
neuter—and œa developed system of declensions, 
that is, the inflection of the word accord- 


ing to grammatical cases, indicating its relation to 


other «vords in the sentence, In the Russian 
language, nouns, pronouns, adjectives, participles 
and numerals aie inflected according to case. 


The case system is well developed, there being six 
different cases. Nouns are not all declined the same 
way, there being three main declensions, (not count- 
ing the survivals of several ancient types that have 
now disappeared). ; 
Adjectives are declined differently from nouns. 
In the plural all nouns have the same forms in the 
majority of the grammatical cases (certain differences 
are to be found only in the- nominative and genitive 
, cases). Adjectives do not. have gender distinctions in 
' the plural, Impersonal pronouns are declined like 
| adjectives, `> : : 


Adjectives in the Russian language have full forms 





| and short. forms; the short forms are now used only ` 


| as predicates and are not declined, although changing 
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according to gender and number. The full forms are 
used both as predicates and attributes. - 

The personal pronouns are characterized by their 
irregular declensions: the nominative case and the 
oblique cases are formed from different roots. For 
example, the nominative case is ‘Ya’ (D). and the 
genitive case is ‘manya’ (me). 

The verb has three tenses, the present, past and 
future. In the present tense the verb changes accord- 
ing to. person and there are two types of conjugations, 
with different endings for the various persons. In the 


_past tense the verb does not change according to 


person but does according to gender <;and number, 
depending upon the gender of the noun that governs 
it, An essential peculiarity of the Russian verb is a 
grammatical category known ag aspect, in which verbs 
differ in form depending on whether they express 
completed or incomplete action (irrespective of 
whether this action takes place in the past or the 
future). Verbs of the imperfective aspect have the 
three’ tenses indicated above, while verbs of the per- 
fect aspect have only two, the past and the future. 

Syntactically the Russian language is characterized 
by free word order. 

The relations between words in a sentence are 
expressed not only by cases but also by a combination 
of cases and  pre-positions—auxiliary words which 
stand before the word to which they immediately refer. 

The Russian language hag an extremely rich word 
stock, as a result of which the most varied concepts, 
both the most abstract and the most concrete, can be 
expressed in a concise and exact form. The wealth of 
synonyms permits the most subtle shades of meaning 
to be conveyed. r 

_ The chief dialects of the Russian language differ 
somewhat phonetically, mainly in the pronunciation 
of unstressed vowels, which in the Southern dialect 
and. ‘in the transitional dialects ‘undergo a strong 
change. The differences in the ‘grammatical system 
amount chiefly to certain peculiarities in the case and 
person endings, but the main grammatical categories 
are the same in all the dialects, 
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The South Russian and the North Russian dialects 
also differ lexically to a certain degree, the differences 
being found in part in words that belong to the basic 
word stock, that is, those words which express the 
most widespread, vitally necessary concepts. The 
South and the North have different words for horse, 
cock and a number of actions connected with culti- 
vating the soil. But on the whole the word stock of 
all the Russian dialects represents an amazing unity, 
the differences on the whole being small. 


The Russian language together with the Ukrainian 
and the Byelorussian comprise the East Slavic sub- 
group of Slavic languages, forming one of the bratiches 
of the Indo-European family of languages. 

- The oldest monuments of the Russian language 
date back to the 10th and llth centuries A.D. But 
there are grounds for believing that a written lan- 
guage existed in Russia earlier than that. 

' The East Slavic tribal dialects, which formed the 
basis of the modern East Slavic languages, detached 
themselves from the common Slavic language as a 
result of the migration of the Slavie tribes over the 
territory of Bastern Europe, at the same time pre- 
serving a very great intimacy with the rest of the 
Slavic languages. 

These” East Slavic dialects became the basis of 
Old Russian, that is, the language of . the ancient 
Russian nationality, which took shape on the territory 
of the Russian state with its centre at Kiev at a time 
which. has not been established exactly but which was 
undoubtedly before the 9th century. Old Russian, 
whose dialects differed one. from another to a very 
slight degree, was the source of all three of the modern 
East Slavic languages. The Kiev ‘state remained a 
more or less solidly united body until approximately 
the end of the 11th century. The feudal era that 
followed, during which the individual principalities 





grew stronger and more isolated, was marked by grow-. 


ing differences between the Old Russian dialects. The 
isolation was still further intensified by the Mongol 
invasion of the 13th century, which led to the deso- 
lation (although not complete desolation) of the 
Southern erea of Russia and to the disruption of con- 
nections between the South-Western lands and th 
territories of the North and East. 2 

Beginning from the 14th century a centralized 
Russian state began to take shape in the North- 
Eastern part of Russia, with its centre at Moscow 
whose establishment is linked up with the formation 
of the modern Russian language. This language, the 
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language of the Russian nationality, later the Russian 
nation, was based on the Old Russian dialects spoken 
on the territory of the Russian state. These dialects, 
the dialects of a single centralized state with a single 
economic, political and cultural centre, began to lead 
a common life and drew together, at the sam time 
moving away from the Old Russian dialects spoken 
outside the Russian state. The Old Russian dialects 
that remained outside the Russian state, on the terri- 
tory of Byelorussia and the Ukraine, originally coming 
within the Lithuanian principality and part of Poland, 
formed the basis of the modern- Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian languages, Only later did the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian peoples become re-united with the frater- 
nal Russian people (a part of the territory in the 17th 
and 18th centuries and the rest only after the Second 
World War). i 

Inasmuch as the leading role in political and 
economie relations in the newly-formed Russian state 


“was played by the South, the dialect of the South; the 


Kursk-Orel dialect. (the dialect of the modern Kursk 
and Orel regions), became the basis of the Russian 
national language. People from various parts of the 
Russian state streamed into Moscow, the greatest 
number coming from the South. Moscow is situated 
on the very border between the North Russian and 
South Russian dialects. Moscow monuments of the 
14th century have, in the majority of cases, Northern 
features, A study of these monuments shows how, in 
the course of the following centuries, the Moscow 
speech .vhose standards later became the standards 
of the literary. language, was more and more influenced 
by the Southern dialect, 

- A study of the monuments shows that by the 
18th century the living spoken Rissian language was 
very close to the modern Russian language as regards 
grammatical structure and especially morphology. 

The development of the grammatical system of 
the Russian language, in particular the unification of 
various types of declensions, the loss of the dual 
number and the expression of any number of objects 
by only the plural number, and the reduction in the 
number of tense forms reflect the process of abstrac- 
tion performed by the human thought over a long 
period of time, 


The literary language of ancient Russia arose on 
the basis of the Old Russian living language, appa- 
rently long before the era of the oldest monuments 
that have come down to us, In the oldest monuments 
this language is strikingly reflected in several types 
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of manuscripts, primarily in legal documents (deeds 
and the Russian Pravda, the most ancient poetic 
monument of Kiev Russia, the Lay of Igore’s Host, 
12th eentury). 


With the introduction of Christianity in the 
10th century what is known as the Old Slavic language 
became widespread in Russia. The Old Slavic is based 
on one of the South Slavic dialects (the Southern 
Slavs adopted Christianity earlier than the Russians). 
This: language was used in the church service and 
religious writings, as well as in certain other literary 
forms, such as paris cf annals, treatises and, later, 
narrative literature. Inasmuch as all the Slavic lan- 
guages, which are now very closely related, were still 
more closely related in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
this language was comprehensible .to the Russians and 
met with no difficulties whatsoever in its diffusion. In 
the course of the: following centuries both forms of 
the literary language—the one based on the living old 
Russian and the one based on the Old Slavic—deve- 
loped in close co-operation. On the one hand, many 
elements of the Old Slavic language penetrated into 
monuments close to the living language, and even 
into the spoken language itself. As a result, even at 
the present time the Russian language has a large 
number of words of Old Slavic origin, some of which 
have entered the spoken language and some being used 
in formal or poetic speech. The role of words of 
Slavic origin in the Russian language is approximately 
the same as the role of Sanskrit elements.in the Indo- 
Aryan languages. On the other hand, the Old Slavic 
language in Russia has been definitely influenced by 
the living Russian language. The Russianized form 
of Old Slavic has come to be called ChurchSlavonic, 
wd T used to the present time in the Orthodox 
murch, 


_ Despite the existence of common standard for the 
literary language, one single standard did not exist in 
Kiev Russia, and the local dialectical 
primarily the phonetical, were reflected in the written 
language. In the era of feudal dispersion the influence 
of the diglects on the written language became some- 
what more pronounced, 

Two forms of the literary language (the Church- 
Slavonic and the one close to the living tongue) were 
also characteristic of the era during which a centralized 
Russian’ state was taking shape with its centre at 
Moscow (the 16th and 17th centuries). But in this era 
new tendencies were noticeable in the development of 
the literary language: in ‘the first place, single 
standards gradually spread over the entire territory 
of the Russian state, and in the second place there 
was a steady increase.in the number of monuments 
close to the new language. The final transition to a 
literary language based on the living national language, 


one that was employed in all literary forms, was made : 


on the border between the .17th and 18th centuries 
(the period of Peter the First). From that time on the 
Church-Slavonie language came to be used only by 
the church. ` 

During the 18th century and the first decades of 
the 19th century intensive work was carried on to 
elaborate standards for the new literary language. 
The leading scholars and writers of the time took an 
active part in this work. Most prominent of them was 
M. V. Lomonosov (middle of the 18th century) and 
A. S. Pushkin (beginning of the 19th century). Lomo- 
nosov. was the first to write .a complete Russian 
grammar, and produced brilliant examples of the new 
literary language both in poetry and prose, Lomo- 





peculiarities, - 


To 


nosov is noted for his theory.of the three styles—the 
lofty, the middle and the low (the vernacular)—b 
on different proportions of Church-Slavonic and 
spoken Russian elements. This theory determined the 
style in which works in different literary genres should 
be written. For its time the theory was progressive 
inasmuch as it took iis main point of departure from 
the living language. Even in the lofty style, in which 
more church-Slavonic words and expressions were 
used, archaic or incomprehensible church-Slavonisms 
were not permitted. The subsequent development of 
the literary language Jed to a violation of the borders 
between the styles indicated above. At the same time 
the living folk language was penetrating into the 
literary language on an ever wider scale and in all 
genres, The real founder of the new Russian literary 
language was Pushkin, Russia’s greatest poet, who 
wrote in the living language of the people while at the 
same time recognizing the necessity of using for 
definite stylistic purposes (first and foremost, in 
poetry) Slavonisms as elements that were an organic 
part of the Russian language. 


Since Pushkin’s time the Russian language has 
hardly changed ‘at all structurally. Naturally, the 
word stock of the Russian language is constantly 
developing, ‘constantly acquiring new words that arise 
from changes in the social structure (especially after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917), the 
development of production, culture, sciénce and ‘so on. 
A number of obsolete words have dropped out. But 
the foundations’ of the language, its grammatical 
system and basic stock of words and its phonetic 
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system are in all essentials what they. were in Pushkin’s 
time, and “the modern Russian language differs very 
_ little in structure from the language of Pushkin.” 
(J. Stalin: Concerning Marxism in Linguistics). + 

With the formation of a Russian national language 
(in the main, beginning with the 17th century) the 
local dialects merged into a single national language, 
with one df the dialects (the Kursk-Orel—see above) 
forming the foundation of this language and the other 
dialects losing their individuality, merging with this 
language and disappearing i it. Snce language deve- 
lops very slowly this did not happen at once, and 
many logical dialectical features have not been fully 
lost up to the present time. But with the spread of 
universal literacy and schooling, especially in the past 
few years, the loss of local peculiarities and the general 
diffusion of the literary standards is proceeding | at an 
extremely rapid .rate. 

After the Great October Socialist: Revolution, the 
Russian language acquired importance in the U. S.S.R. 
ag the language of the’ most socially and culturally 
advanced people. It became the source from which 
the numerous languages of the U.S.S.R. took social, 
political, scientific and technical terminology. At the 
„same time the Russian language assumed world 
importance: words expressing new social and political 
foncepts (like ‘Bolshevik,’ ‘Soviet’) have passed from 
the Russian language into all the languages of the 
world, 

Beginning with the oldest known monumenis, the 
Russian language’ has used the Slavie Cyrillic alphabet, 
or Kirillitsa, named after the supposed inventor of 
this alphabet, Konstantin, whose name as a monk 
was Cyril. Much less often used in ancient Russia 
was another Slavic alphabet, the Glagolitic alphabet 
or Glagolitsa. (Some scholars believe that at one time 
this alphabet as more widespread). Under Peter I, 
in the era when the new literary language was taking 
shape (at the beginning of the 18th century) the 
alphabet was modified—the shape of the letters 
simplified and extra letters eliminated—as a result of 
which the so-called lay Cyrillic alphabet which 
Russians use today came into being, This same 
alphabct, modified to a certain degree, is used by the 
majority of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and by 
several Slavic peoples abroad (the Bulgarains, Mace- 
donians, Serbs). A reform of the Russian spelling was 
carried through in 1917 in order to simplify it, and 
another few extra letters were eliminated.-Tass News 
Agency of the USSR. 


The Institute of Public Administration 


The Institute of Public Administration was 
founded in 1922. Its first president was Lord Haldane, 
who was the following year to become Lord Chan- 
cellor and had in 1918 been chairman of the committee, 
on the machinery of government which recommend ded? 
far-reaching administrative reforms, Developments in 


A 


Uma- 


„information service at its headquarters, and 
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the machinery of government and techniques of ad- 


ministratoin were at that time attracting the interest — 


of public men and officials, for the period following 
the 1914-18 war saw the beginning of vast changes 
and increases in corporate administrative organisation. 

The Institution was founded to advance the study 
of public administration and to promote the exchange 
of information and ideas on all aspects of the subject. 
It is a non-political body, membership of which is 
open to civil servants, local government officers, 
members of universities making a special study of 
public administration, and those who -have become 
eminent in public service. In 1948, membership was 
extended to public boards and other corporate bodies. 

At first the Institute provided opportunities in 
London and elsewhere for exchange of views on a 
wide range of subjects relating to central and local 
administration and for the intensive study of parti- 


cular problems. Later, regional groups were formed in - 


Australia, and close contact between the Australian 
branches and those in Brtiain has always been a 
feature of the Institute. Similar institutes were formed 


in Canada, New Zealand and-the United States. In 


1948, the "Institute of Public Administration was 
chosen to be the British national section of the Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences.- Through 
the exchange of literature with kindred bodies the 
Institute becomes aware of developments in the 


practice and science of administration in other parts” 


of the world. 

From its early years the Institute encouraged the 
universities to introduce courses’ aud examinations in 
publie administration and the introduction by univer- 
sities of diplomas in this subject was one of the 
results of that policy. 

The Institute sponsors the publication of serious 


“studies in public administration etiher as books or 


journal Public 
and arranges 
library and 
under- 


pamphlets, ` publishes a quarterly 
Administration, or ganises conferénces 
lectures centrally or regionally, runs a 


takes surveys of administrative questions. 

It also promotes research in various ways, in 
particular bringing together on specific projects those 
who hold responsible | posts in the public services and 
members of university departments who are ex- 
perienced research workers so that the experience of 


practical persons and the knowledge and thought of . 


scholars are united for the solution of the problems 
under consideration. Facilities for training courses are 
available at ‘the Institute’s offices and such courses 
can be arranged to meet the requirements of cor- 
porate members. The Haldane Essay competition, 
first held in 1924, was instituted to stimulate adminis- 
trators to constructive thought about their work: it 
is open to all’ members: of the public services——The 
Economic Review of Affairs in the United Kingdom, 
September-October, 1951. 
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Pilot Plan on Fundamental. Education 
Sponsored in Delhi by Unesco 


New Delhi, Sept..4, 1951—A pilot-model project 
aimed at greater literacy and the fundamental education 
of the literate is now functioning under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Goyernment of India and the United Nations 
Educational, Social and Cultural Organization (Unesco). 

The project was conceived at the Unesco Asian 
‘ Seminar on Rural Adult Education held at Mysore in 
1949, and on the basis of plans made at the seminar, the 
programme was launched Jast year with a literacy cam- 
paign. This campaign consists of holding classes to 
teach the reading and, writing of Hindi symbols for be- 
ginners, and the production and distribution of proper 
literature for new literates. . 

The scope of thé project was enlarged early this year 
to take in social, economic, health and cultural education, 
Dr. Emily Hatch, wife of the internationally famous 
pioneer in rural fundamental education, Dr. Duane Spen- 
cer Hatch, is the Unesco Adviser, and her daughter, Miss 
Nancy Hatch, her voluntary, unpaid assistant. 

Mrs, Hatch has centered her efforts around the small 
Janta College at Alipur, in the State of Delhi. There 
the staff seeks first to focus the basic needs of the 
villagers through careful, house to house surveys. Sub- 
jects outlined so far cover cottage industries, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, health and sanitation, games and re- 
creation, co-operative societies, principles of rural social 
organization, civics and citizenship—spraying the econo- 
mic, cultural and social targets the Government has set up. 

To stir interest in literacy among villagers, the Delhi 
State Education Department uses three Caravan Melas, 
each consisting of three motor truck vans—one carrying 
a library, the second motion-picture equipment with foot- 
lighted stage trailer, and the third exhibition and demon- 
stration facilities, ; 

The vans light up nearly half an acre. Films are 
shown during day and night and the trained staf orga- 
nizes sports programmes, dramas, exhibitions and illus- 
trated lectures. When the caravans leave after three 
days, squads of 15 to 20 men and women teachers remain, 
behind to conduct literary classes, They live in the 
villagers’ homes from four to six weeks, seeking to estab- 


lish permanent adult education clubs and to train leaders: 


to continue: the work, : 

Dr. Spencer Hatch and his wife have devoted the 
greater part of their lives to pioneering rural recons- 
truction in India, beginning with the YMCA, They 
started with an experiment in Martandam in Travancore, 
devising improved methods of agriculture, animal husban~ 
dry aud handicrafts for the villagers, at the same time 
continuing their own education in direct terms of the 
needs of such work. ' 

Hatch’s 18 years’ experiences and studies were crys- 
tallized into one of the first comprehensive reports on a 
definition of, and techniques for, fundamental education. 
Revealed in films he produced and in three books, Up 
From Poverty, Further Upwards, and Toward Freedom 
From Want, the study now is used as a pattern the world 
over —USIS. 


Inter-American Women Consolidate 
l Federation’ 

Heloise Brainerd writes in the Worldover 
Press, November 16, 1851 : 

Mexico City: Under the presidency of Senora 
Tina, Vasconcelos de Berges, the well-known literary 
figure, the Inter-American Congress of Women has 
held its second gathering, with delegates from 16 
nations of the Americas. Five women were present 





“urine and itching, etc. 
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from the United States, one from Canada, delegations 
of a dogen or so from several Central American re- 
publics, with fewer from other. Latin American coun- 
tries and of course a large number. of women from 
Mexico, Attendance ran into several hundred. 
Topics covered by the conference included ques- 
tions of special interest to women, and the. definitive 
organization of the Federation of Women of the 
Americas, which was created at the First Congress 
four years ago. f 4 . 
In the plenary sessions there was lively discus- 
sion, even though tha seven committees had prepared 
the ground well. Some delegates felt, obliged to air 
political grievances which would compromise the 
position of others, but in the end the Congress adopted 


„such conclusions as would be expected from a group 


of liberal-minded women. If Communists 
gain control, they did not succeed. : 

Much enthusiasm was manifested for carrying on 
and strengthening the Federation, which represents 
associations of women, not individuals. Its by-laws 
were therefore revised to make it more effective, It 
is anticipated that in two years another Congress, the 
Third, will be held in some American country. 

Meanwhile Mexico City will be the seat of the 
Federation for this period, with an able Executive 
Committee composed of citizens of Venezuela, the 
United States and Mexico. 

The earnest women who went to Mexico at. great 
personal sacrifice may not move the world quickly, 
but their demand for peace and better living condi- 
tions will surely influence the slow course of events. ` 
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NOTES 


The Verdict of the People OG 


~ The elections are virtually over, excepting a few 
results in the North and in Uttar Pradesh. Of course, 
the elections to the Upper Houses and the Council of 
State is yet to come. But the issues are clear, 

In general it may be said that with the exception 
of Bombay, the victory of the Congress has. been in 
the reverse order of the literacy index, so far as the 
elections to the State Assemblies are concerned. In 
the South and markedly so in Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin the literacy index is the highest, and it is there 
that the Congress has fared its worst.‘ Hyderabad has 
not got such a high degree of literacy it is true, but 
_ there also the literate sections of the” communities 
were campaigning hard against the Congress in most 
areas. 


In West Bengal had the parties in opposition put 


up a better selection of candidates, or had they backed - 


suitable independents as was done in Madras and 
Orissa, the’ Congress would have fared far worse, As 
matters stand all the choicest nominees of the Con- 
gress—together with a good few of the worst type— 
bave been defeated, with the sole exception of Dr. 
Roy, the Chief Minister. The educated sections of 
the people, the bhadralok class—the menfolk . more. 
particularly—practically 
they did not want to vote Congress and they did not 
like the type of candidates the opposition groups had 
put up. This is fully proved by the returns from thé 
urban areas where the percentage of voting was a8 
Jow as 15 per cent, inclusive of false votes by 
“impersonation, and even here female voters were, in 
the majority. à 


abstained from voting .as. 


The electoral rolls were defective in the extreme, 
and the defects seem to have been left in with a 
purpose. Very large numbers of persons, resident in 
Calcutta for last decade or more, were not in the 
rolls though their servants, ex-servants and dead 
relatives were included. Indeed people who died two 
years or more back, were all there, if the Caleuita 
North-East Constituency rolls are a fair sample. This 
allowed mass scale impersonation with impunity, more 
so since the question of a “challenge” was not only, 
made expensive—Rs. 10 per challenge—but also un- 
certain due to the whims of the presiding officers, As 
a result, in urban areas at least 25 per cent of the 
votes cast were false. The marking by ink of the voter 
was a farce and, now it transpires, tha fate of the 
ballot papers in the boxes was at the mercy of the 
guardians of peace. Where they inclined towards the 
left, the ballot papers took flight from the boxes of 
the others, and vice versa if they were “loyal,” the 
major sufferers being the non-party independents in 
either case. In Calcutta, the enormous hiatus between 
the polling and counting gave ample opportunities to 
the nefarious election fabricators, with most curious 
results, which are too numerous to relate in these 
columns. The Congress has been openly accused for 
these malpractices. We are in a position to state that 
in, certain parts of Calcutta the “extreme left” out- 
classed all and sundry in such matters. 

Party schisms within the Congress helped the 
opposition everywhere, with marked results where the 
electorate were politically conscious to any appre- 
ciable degree. Popular discontent and a sense of 
frustration amongst the saner sections also aggravated 
the people’s.mind. Thus we find the Hindu of Madras, 
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which cannot by any stretch of imagination be called . 


anti-Congress, commenting, in its February 3 issue, 
‘on the Madras elections as follows: 


“The verdict of the electorate amounts to a deci- 


sive repudiation of the Ministry that. has been’ in 
power. Practically all the important Ministers have 
been thrown out. While an element of persona] feud 
undoubtedly contributed to the overthrow of one or 
two of them, the cumulative effect of the Ministerial 
reverses cannot be explained away. The fact that the 
defeated Ministers themselves have confessed to, total 
surprise at these developments merely shows how little 


they were aware of what was happening in the State. 


They indeed seemed to set little store by public 
opinion, . . .” 

“The verdict of the electorate must be regarded 
as no less decisive against the Congress organisation 
and’ direction in this State. Unlike in such ‘problem’ 
States as East Punjab and Bengal, the Party here has 
not been distracted by differences of opinion between 


the Ministry on the one hand. and the local Congress, 


party on the other. On the contrary, the Ministry has 
been only too amenable to control and suggestion 
from the latter.” ; 


“At the time of the resignation of the Omandur 
Ministry we pointed out that it was essential that the 
new Ministry: should reflect political realities by 
giving adequate representation to the different sec- 
tions of opinion that had emerged within the Con- 
gress. If this had been done the.open breaches that 
have since come about and precipitated the disruption 
of the Congress particularly in Andhra, might not 
have occurred. But those who were in charge of the 
Machine were in no mood to heed such advice. It was 
perhaps too late, by the time the élections approached, 
for the Madras Congress to have made a determined 
effort to stop the rot; the internecine quarrel had 
reached the all-India level. But a little more anxiety 


to accommodate honést differences and to conform in ` 


the letter and the spirit to the Congress President’s 
exhortation to sef up men of integrity and indepen- 
dence as candidates might -have gone some way 
> towards healing the breach. Considerations of ex- 
pediency, however, seem to have overweighed with 
those who were entrusted with the task, in far too 
many cases; with the result that tried Congressmen 
of many years’ standing were provoked to contest as 


Independents or even to join other’ parties, especially - 


those like the K.M.P. The fact that a larger proportion 
of successful. Congressmen have been returned by a 
smaller percentage of the total votes polled in their 
respective constituencies than ‘almost any other of 
the successful groups, while a multiplicity of candi- 
dates was a feature in almost every constituency, 
should make two things clear, The Congress did not 
lose more than others by the splitting of votes; on 


the other hand, its candidates had less pull with the 
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electorate by and large than the others. That does not 
show much discrimination in the choice of candidates. 

“The emergence of the Communists as a powerful 
group has been regarded as the most significant feature 
of the new political landscape. While we are certainly 
not inclined to underrate this portent we think it may 
be an even more unwise thing to overrate its impor- 
tance. It is necessary to discriminate, for instance, 
between the success of the Communists in the Andhra ` 
districts adjoining Telengana and their sporadic suc- 
cesses elsewhere. Outside: Andhra their most notable 
success was in Malabar where they got 25 per cent 
of the seats. Here, as in the Coastal districts of 
Andhra, Communism has been actively at work for 
some years and has capitalised the widespread dis- 
content due to chronic want. In the north it has exer- 
cised coercion and intimidation also on a ‘large scale; 
the anarchy prevailing in Telengana materially helped 
it. In the Tamil Nad, Communists have won only 14 
out of 185 seats, six of them being from Tanjore.” 

_ With certain modifications the picture is the same 
jn the “problem province” of West Bengal, The — 
picture is somewhat different in Travancore-Cochin if. 
we are to consider the opinion of the Hindu, as re- 
‘flected ‘in its editorial of 11th January, as correct.. 
Therein appear the following comments: 

“The growth of the influence of the extreme Left. 
inthe State, though it will take nobody by surprise, 
hes a number of lessons- for other parties b} which 
they may yet profit. The Communists have concen- 
trated on a comparatively small area but they have 
intensively cultivated it..They have established close ` 
contacts with the rural poor and been largely SUCCESS- , 
ful in eyciting.their hopes. Lavish promise of securing 
for them free all the land they wish to possess is one | 
of the chief baits, Organisationally speaking, the 
Communists have not frittered away their energies 
by setting up candidates where they had.no reason- 
able chance of success. And they seem to have fared 
better than other parties in the matter of persuading 
their supporters to go to the polls and record their 
votes. In a State where, thanks to the high percentage 
of literacy, the polling has been very high relatively 
speaking, the areas in which Communists have been 
active have generally shown an even higher rate of 


‘polling than the average. And the Communists have 


shown, too, something of the wisdom of the serpent 
in deciding, where they assessed their chances as 
slender, to support Independents or occasionally even - 
men: of other organised parties, no doubt hoping to` 
be able to benefit by this policy in the long run. 
“The Congress, on the other hand, committed a 
tactical blunder in adopting an uncompromising atti- 
tude in these respects. It might have usefully agreed’ 
to set up in places, where it had no high hopes Inde- 
pendents, men of integrity and local influence, éven,_ 


if these would not agree to merge themselves in the 


Congress. From the analysis published elsewhere it 


NOTES. 


..will. be seen that, though the Independents gained only f 


` 11 seats, they secured a very high. poll.in. more, than 
a score of the other seats, . in many of which the 
_ Congress fared pretty. badly. Again, the rather belated 
-discovery that there is little 
`. between the Congress and the. Travancore T.N.C. 
might have been advantageously made earlier. True, 
` these dissidents are insistent that the Tamil areag of 
Travancore should be separated and added on to 


Tamil Nad. But if the request was per se reasonable. 


_ was it proper to turn it down summarily on a priori 
grounds such as that the request smacks of linguism?” 
Our own information is that the Travancore- 
Cochin elections were, further complicated by ‘the bad 
‘selection of candidates by the Congress. Herein the 


picture tallies with what we have ourselves observed 


in West Bengal. In West Bengal, the Congress selec- 
tions were bad in most cases, vile in some cases and 
positively notorious in a. few instances, As. we have 
already remarked Congress escaped’ defeat in, West 
Bengal simply because the opposition., camps "chose. 
equally noxious nominees in most instances, 


Concress “Vicrory” in West- BNO 


Dr. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Berigal, who” 
„has been leading .an “ivory, tower” existence’ these last - 


‘Sour years, draws some .very erroneous conclusions, 
as quoted infra, which ‘bodes very ill for the future 
_ of the Congress in West: “Bengal, from the Congress 
. victory, which is Pyrrhic -in our opinion. 


Indian Association Hall analysed the results of- the 
elections end said that the Muslims.in West’ Bengal 
everywhere had. helped the Congress in the elections 
and the Congress could take pride in it. The -Non- 
Bengalees in West Bengal who had close, ties with the 
State had also helped the Congress and had contri- 
buted largely to its victory. All thanks were due to 
them, Dr. Roy said. 

But merely -voting: the. Congress, to power would 
not do, Dr. Roy-:said. The-supporters of the Congress 
should now come ' forward to 
organisation and should point out the mistakes .that 
the Congress might commit in future, Mistakes jf 


pointed out in a friendly way,: could always become. 
helpful. If all those who had, helped the Congress to. 


power could not work unitedly-in the coming. five 
_ years, those who were-in opposition to- the, Congress 
“ would not miss the opportunity. They would take 
advantage of their disunity and would ty to make 
the Congress unpopular. ` 


Speaking of his victory Dr. Roy Feitérated that it. 


‘was not a personal victory but a victory of the organi- 
sation to which he belonged. Whatever success had 
come to him in his life, Dr. Roy said, had come due 
to his association with the Congress and all: thanks 
should go to the large number. of. people; who had 
helped the Congress to power in West Bengal. 





ideological ` difference. 


. co-operate with . the. 
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Seven ministers defeated, , including the three— 
Bhupati Majumdar, Prafulla Sen and Harendra Roy 
Chowdhury—who only, besides himself, had the attri- 
butes and qualities of ministership “amongst all his 
collegues, and Dr. Roy talks about co-operation and 
victory! But perhaps Dr. Roy was speaking in a 
jocular vein. Dr. Roy’s conclusions regarding the 
Muslim electorate in West Bengal is equally faulty 
in our opinion and the W.B.P.C.C. president, Sri 
Atulya Ghosh, whom we quote infra i is correct to the 
best of our information: 

“Referring to the comments recently made by 
Chief Minister Dr. B. C, Roy that the Muslims and 
the non-Bengalees had helped the Congress in West 
Bengal to.win, Sri Atulya Ghosh, in reply to a question 
said that he did not agree entirely with the observa- 
tion, If that was true, Congress would not have lost 
the seats in Baranagore, Howrah Town and Asansol. 

In reply to another question, Sri Ghosh said that 
it.was.up to the Congress Central Parliamentary 
Board to decide if some of the defeated Congress 


. candidates were -to be brought back through the 
>- Upper House. The Provincial Board would be guided 


by the decisions of the Central Parliamentary Board 


‘in this respect. But he felt that when the. Congress 
.,Was in power it would not-be unfair if such a method 


was .adopted.. Sri. Ghosh added. ‘A 
Asked whether the defeated Ministers. would be 
brought back. through re-election, Sri Ghosh said that 


: _ there was no such thing as ‘defeated Ministers’, To 
_ Dr. Roy who was speaking at-a reception held at . 


them, all were: Congress candidates.. Wherever there 


-had been, defeats, the Congress candidates and the 


Congress as such had been defeated. There was no 
such thing, as ‘personal defeat,” 

We are. in agreement with Sri Ghosh regarding 
Upper House selection. We, can quite imagine what 


.the opposition of the “extreme left” would have done 


if they had- come to power. 

‘We would conclude about the West Bengal elec- 
tions. by quoting the following summary from the 
Hindusthan Standard of February 14: 

“Analysis of the trend of polling in different consti- 


-tuencies during the general -elections in West Bengal 
.Teveals a surprisingly low percentage of voters turning 


up at the polls in Caleutta and some of the urban 
areas, as ‘compared to the percentage in other areas. 

In Calcutta, the nerve-centre of politica] activities, 
the lowest percentage of- voters turned up at the 
polling centres, Of the total number of about 14 14,809 
voters in the city, not more than. 35 per cent exercised 
their franchise, 

Hooghly district recorded the highest percentage 
of votes polled in the State’s 15 districts, In the dis- 
trict, of a total electorate of about 6,89,300, more than 
81 per cent cast their votes. Besides Calcutta, low 
percentage of polling was also recorded in some of the 
districts. In Nadia, where there had been a large 
influx of refugees during the last five years, approxi- 








` secured 15 per cent of the total 
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mately, 34.2 per cent of the voters went to the polls. 
In Malda, the percentage of polling was about 40, 
while in Darjeeling it was 45. In all the other districts, 
the percentage was more than 60. Š 


One -very interesting feature of polling was that 


while middle-class people seemed to be rather reluc- 
tant to turn up at the booths, the labour electorate 
was very much enthusidstic about exercising their 
franchise. But strangely enough, the majority of “the 
labour electorate cast their votes in favour of Congress, 
as against the Communist or other parties known to 
be working in the labour sphere. In the labour belt in 
and around Calcutta in 24-Parganas and Howrah, 
Congress candidates secured collectively 120,717, as 


against Ç., P.I. nominees securing 64,160 and Forward 


Bloc, Marxist and Ruiker, 19,452. It was also equally 
evident that major reverses in Congress rank were due 
to the failure of the Congress to inspire the support 
of middle-class electorate. i 

In Calcutta, the Congress captured 17 oui of: a 


` total of 26 seats, and polled collectively 40 per cent 


of the. total votes cast. The C. P. I. candidates, 
votes polled, and 
captured 4 of the city seats. Forward Bloc (Marxist) 
captured 3 seats and polled 3.5 per cent of the total 
votes polled. U.S.O. had 145 per cent of the votes 
polled to their credit but were able to return only 2 
candidates. 

In 24-Parganas where there is a large ‘labour belt, 
Congress captured 23 of the 40 seats. Communists 8, 
K. M. P. P. 4, 8. R. P. 1, Forward Bloc (Subhasist) 
1, Jana Sangha 1 and Independents 2. In the district, 
approximately 66.6 per cent of the ae electorate 
cast their votes. 


In Midnapore‘ district, of the 35-seats, 12 went to` 


Congress, 9 to Jana Sangha, 7 to Communist, 6 to 
K. M. P. P. and 1 to Independent. In the district, 
approximately 67 per cent of the electorate exercised 
their franchise. 

Of the 20 seats in Burdwan, 13 seats ‘were captured 


_ by Congress, 2 by Communists, 2 by K. M. P. P., 1 


by Hindu Mahasabha, 1 by Forward Bloc (Subhasist) 

and 1 Independent. Of the electorate, 63.5 per cent 

cast their votes. f ; ; 
Of the 11 seats in Birbhum, 8 went to Congress, 2 


_to Forward Bloc (Marxist) and 1 to K. M. P. P., The 


percentage of polling was about 60. 

In Bankura district, Congress captured 11 of the 
14 seats, while the rest were captured by Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Of the electorate, nearly 65.5 per cent exer- 
cised their franchise. 

In Nadia where 342 per cent (approximately) of 
the electorate exercised their franchise, Congress cap- 
tared 14 out of a total, mumber of 16 seats in the dis- 
trict, and the remaining two seats went to U. P. B. 
and Independent. 

In Meldah district, Congress captured 6 of the 
total of 9 seats, while of the rest, Communists captured 


“went ‘to Congress nominees. 


‘ 


1, and Independents 2. Forty per ‘cent of i electorate 
cast, their votes. 

In Darjeeling district, where 45 per cent of the 
total votes were polled, Gorkha League captured 3 of 
the total 5 seats, Communists 1 and Congress 1, In 
Cooch Behar, all the 6 seats were captured by Con- - 
gress, the percentage of polling being approximately 
69. All the 16 seats in Jalpaiguri and West Dinajpur 
In Jalpaiguri district, 
50 per cent of the electorate exercised their franchise, . 
while in West Dinajpur, approximately 625 per cent 
of the electorate ‘cast their votes.” 

It will be seen that the Congress success was ‘most 


.marked in the backward rural areas, with the excep- 


tion. of Midnapur, where the Congress selection ‘was 
particularly. bad, thanks to the crass obstinacy of a 
particularly inept minister, who lost deservedly. We 
have not given all the district summaries for lack of 
space, but they would have borne out our point if 
given, 

Here also, i in West Bengal, as in the rest of India, ` 
the electorate were less interested in -the House of 
People. elections as the following table, also from the 


_Hindusthan Standard, would show: 


. Votes 


Seats Seats 
_ contested won polled 
Congress 7 24 82,05,162 
Communists . 9 5 7 23,804 
Jana Sangha f 7 2 457,148 
Hindu Mahasabha 6 i 3,24,870 
-R. S. P. 3 1 108,881 
Other Parties 10 1 (U.S.0.) 2,67,398 
F. B. (Marxist) 6 nil _ 344,225 
. K.M.P.P. 10 nil : 6,79,146 
Socialists 7) nil : 152,289 
R.C.P.I. 1 nil 26,283 
F. B. (Subhasist) 2 nil - , 86,788 
Ram Rajya Parishad 2 nil 13, 110 
Independents 28 nil 11,83: 352 


Lernsr Vicrorws 

Coming now to the “Leftist victories” we would 
say, now that the din arid the dust has subsided, that 
the victory does not seem to be so fruitful to the 
winners as it seemed, Indeed if the outlook is dismal 
for the Congress in Orissa, Madras, Hyderabad and 
Travancore-Cochin, it is no less unsatisfactory to the 
Communists despite all their planning and meeting 
with others. Their “victory” in Madras has already 
proved abortive, where it seems the “Consolidated 
Right” won more seats in opposition to the Congress 
than the “United Left.” There are talks proceeding 
elsewhere as the following extract from the Hindusthan 
Standard of February 22 shows, but it does not seem 
to lead anywhere: 

“The central leadership of the EE Party 
of- India is also currently discussing threadbare among 
themselves the political implications of the election 
results. l 
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One of tae most important issues before all the “One of the most distressing -features of the 
Left parties is the question of Left Alliance. or Left situation here,” said ‘Sri Nehru, “is when people. who 
Unity. In a general way, the question boils down ‘to: know nothing about Communism talk and shout 





‘With whom to unite and on what programme and ` 
where? _ i er “e 

Unity talks have already taken place between the. 
leaders of the Socialist Party and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party at Lucknow: and then at Banaras re- 
cently’ where the spokesmen of both the parties.. are 
stated to have exchanged their fundamental view-. 
points in the post-election period ‘and sought to ex-- 
plore the common grounds, if any, between them.-. 
Their discussions werg not conclusive. 

One of the major points in which the two above- 
said parties differ is in regard to the C.P.1, While 
the R.S.P. leaders are reported to be for the inclusion ' 
-of the Communists if possible, in any scheme of Left 

“Unity, the §.P. leadership is suspicious about the 
Communists though the former is stated to have lost 
some of its*rigidity about the latter, Non-Communist 
Left Parties are, however, suspicious about a- probable 
swing of the C.P.I. either to the extreme Right or 
the extreme Left. à 

The nebulous developments on an All-India 


plane, are; however, being reflected in the activities. ‘ 


of the political parties in West Bengal specially in the- 
‘Trade Union. organisations under their control.” > 
_.. In the House of People: elections, which are almost : 
: complete, the Communist dominated groups have . 


scored just’ over 5 per cent of the wins. This goes to - 


show that-on an All-India basis their influence is far 
less marked than in local -politics where parochial 
considerations, local factions, personal jealousies and 


” nternacine feuds predominated. ote? 38 


As matters stand it seems to us that the Congress , W 


would have scored a resounding victory all over the - 
‘Union and would have received the sanction of its 
nationals in unambiguous mandatory terms, if Pandit 
Nehru’s speeches regarding reforming the rank and. file 


of the Congress and about selecting men .of “unim- , 


peachable integrity and moral fibre” for the elections 
had been proved to be sincere. The Communist party’s 
dreams ‘have ended in moonshine in. the elections taken 
as a whole but that: does not end: all danger in our. 
political theatre. On: the contrary. This -election may- 
not content the electorate for five years, and the dis- 
ruptionists may be’ better organised and supported in. 


the next. The trend of the actual polling show. some... 


very disturbing facts, the most disturbing being the 
‘signs of political dementia praecox of the electorate, 
` for which -incongruous utterarices of Pandit Nehru, . 
such as what he said at his press. interview on. 
February 28,-are greatly responsible. We quote some’ 
passages: K 

“Sri- Nehru referring to Communists’ activities | 
said - that- their tactics in India had been ‘utterly’ 
disruptionist’? and most injurious to the very ideal 
they put forward. 





‘about it, When I say that—I sympathise’ a great 
deal with Communist theories. and Communist 
objectives—I mean that: there is no essential, basic 
difference between Socialism and Communism and 
matters of this kind.” ‘ 

“I'am interested in certain economic interpre- 
tation of history which-Marx gave out but I am not 
interested in many things which Marx had: stated. I 
think Marx is out of date today. To talk about 
Marxism today, if I may say so, is reaction. I think 


Communists with. all their fire and fury are in some 


ways utterly reactionary, in. outlook. They | differed 
in different parts of the world in their outlooks,” 

“Undoubtedly, said: Sri Nehru, Communism had 
certain fine sentiments and idealism. That was why 
it drew very fine young men and young women.” 


King George VI | 
On February 6 last died King George VI of Great 


Britain, head and symbol of that “Commonwealth 


of Nations” which was but only the other day the 
British “Empire.” a 

The cause of his death at 56 years is the dreaded 
disease coronary thrombosis following a thickening 
of, arteries. a 
. The announcement of the King’s death--at 
Sandringham, Norfolk—came at 10-4 G.M.T. 

It said that he returned to rest at night in his usual 
health and ‘passed peacefully away in his sleep, 

King George stood bareheaded in a bitter wind 
when he said good-bye to his daughter at London 
airport. That was the King’s last public appearance. 

A “Reuter” reporter who was there said he looked 
unusually sad. “It was as if he sensed he would 
never see his daughter again,” he wrote. 

“He surprised the crowds by standing bareheaded 
in the icy wind though his hands were blue with 
cold. . i 


“Princess Margaret was drawn with cold and the 
teeth of the spectators were chattering but the King 
stood up well” p 

News of the death of the monarch -who had 

called himself .“a very ordinary person” came with 
stunning force to a people who had believed he was 
recovering from an operation on September 23 when 
a surgeon cut away a part. of his lung. . 
_ -Bom on December 14, 1895, second son of King 
George Fifth and Queen Mary, who survives him at 
the age of 84, the late King succeeded to the throne 
on December 11, 1986, after the abdication of his 
eldest brother, King Edward the Eighth. 

On receipt of the news Princess Elizabeth 
immediately broke off her world tour to fly home to 
the throne of. England. 
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She wept when ‘the: news was brought to* her more ° 
than 4,000 miles away in ‘an African intel at the 
Royal Lodge, Nyeri, Kenya. 

Prime Minister Nehru’ conveying the news of tha: 

death of the King to Parliament said: “I have-to 
convey a sad news to the House. It is with deep «. 
regret that I have to inform the House that a short `. 
while ago occurred the ‘death of His: Majesty King - 
George the Sixth of the United Kingdom.” ` 
' “Ags you know,” Shri Néhru continued, “he:-was -~ 
unwell ‘for a considerable time’ but he’ had’ recently -- 
recovered’ and was recuperating and, in fact; he was- 
thinking of undertaking a voyage to recuperate - still 
further. So the news ‘that came-a few - minutes ago 
“was in the nature of a'surprise' and shöck'and’ I am: 
_ sure that this House will‘ deeply sympathise with ‘ 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Princesses and the~ 
people of Engana: with’ whom the” King was 80" 
popular.” 

“Whatever the views of persons may be, hee or“ 

elsewhere, on the question of royalty: or. „fepublican- ° 
„ism, each country decides. for itself. We decided in- 
_ favour of a republic and we are ` the Republic .of 
India. But it is a significant thing Jin this world’, ‘of: 
republics now the ‘British Royal ‘House. „has! “stöod 
_ firm, firm. not in law, merely, but firm in the affection ` 
of the people of, the United ‘Kingdom. | All of , us 
know, those who have had any opportunity of visit- ` 
. dng England or other parts of the United Kingdom, ` 
how extraordinary were the feelings of affection felt” 
by the people for King George. Therefore,. I have 1 no 
doubt that his death will come as a sorrow and, ai 
shock to them.” © 
. < .The Prime Minister. requested . the Speaker. , to 
“convey to Her. Majesty the Queen’ the sense of -our 
. deep sorrow at this event.” He also suggested that’ 
Parliament should. not meet tomorrow » in view, of- 
this happening. — 
' There has been a lot of rabid tall ya’ public 
meetings—condemning the official orders’ for mourn- 
ing. We would have deemed all that worthy of 
consideration if we had come across a single instance,- 
in the length and breadth of India, where’ ‘the so- 
called leftist workers, in offices’ and ‘factories, ` Had: 
refused to stop work and take a ‘half-holiday. In: 
` the ‘absence of any such ‘instance, we can only term“ 
that as empty verbiage, exceedingly contrary to ‘our 
national traditions which condemn ' all ` unseemly- 
demonstrations against the memory of the dead. 
. The Sterling Agreement ` ` aes 
The Indo-British Sterling Agreement, which has’ 
_ been in Operation since August 1947, ‘has been ` exe 
tended for a further period of six „years ending on 
June 30, 1957. 

The agreement, now operative, will include the’ 
proposals agreed between the two Governments tenta- 
tively in December 1950, providing for an annual 
release of up to £85 m. for six years from July’ 1951. 


"by Britain after World War Il. 


‘thé date of exchange ` 
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Letters - ‘confirming agreement on. these -proposals 


: were exchanged between Mr. Butler, ‘British Chancellor 
‘of Exchequer, and Sir C. D. Deshmukh, India’s Finance 


Minister, during. Jatter’s visit to London last week. 
Copies of these letters were laid on the table in 
‘Parliament by the Finance. Minister’ on 13th February, 
1952. - ; E He E 

~ The six-years heane will also incorporate the 


‘proposals announced last October : providing for- the 


‘transfer of £310 m. from the blocked account (No. 2) 
‘to'the Current -Account (No. 1). This- will. normally 
be ‘held by the Reserve Bank of India as a currency 
reserve and has to be drawn. “in an emergency” with 
previous consultation with -the British Government. 

_ The sterling balances of India on August 14, 1947, 
stood at £1,137 m.-of this £222 m. was. paid to the 
‘British Government in- payment of sterling pensions 
and” for the surplus stores and equipment left in India 
A further sum ‘of 
£156 m. was paid to Pakistan as her. share after the 
separation of the Pakistan currency from that of India, 
bringing’ the ' total- disbursed under - thése' to! £378 m. 
Deducting these from the total amount, the sterling 
balances stood at -£570 . million on February 8, 1952, 
of the formal letters. Thus 
India has consumed £189 m. during the last five years 
or so to meet her current ‘balance of payment deficit 
mainly attributable “to heavy food imports. A total 
of £210 m. at the rate of £35 m. per year, will bè 
‘withdrawn during the six years from July, 1951. This 
with £310 m. transferred to the current’ account, will 
leave on the expiry of the ‘present agreement, £50 m. 
only in the blocked account and this will automatically, 
be transferred to the current account on _ Sune ‘30, 


1957; 


The two Governments have now ous to con- 
‘sult together, if in any of the years covered” by the 


_ present agreement, India finds it necessary to- exceed 


the release of £35 m. and to’ draw upon the releases 
for subsequent periods by more than £5 m, 

The lobby circles are of opinion that this ‘agree 
ment will “finally dispose of a vexed problem” and 
set at rest any lingering fears arising out of the atti- 
_tude of the leaders of Britain’s Conservative’ Govern- 
ment on the question of India’s sterling balances, ' 

The present agreement will, however, relieve 
Great Britain from the grave financial crisis through 
which she has been passing since the Korean war: The 


* existence of sterling balances, intensified the severity 
‘of the issue, The present decision on the part of India 


as'‘not to embarrass Britain in “her crisis, is however 


“appreciated. Such, co-operation and mutual help are 


essential for the growth of congenial’ relationship 


between the two Governments.. 


But we cannot agree with ‘the. decision of the 
Finance Minister on two. points, one of which, we 


“apprehend, will encounter financial,  encumberance ` to 


the country. 


The agreement has been made for the ‘fairly. long 
period of six years. Any prolonged commitment is not 
comprehensible under the varying world conditions of 
today. It would have been better if «the agreement 
were for a shorter period with provisions for timely 
modifications. The world situation may change in any 
moment bringing a tetal upset in ‘the whole economic 
situation of the world. Anything and. everything may 
happen within the next six years which may require. 
more than the proviso of £5 m. in excess of £85 m. 
annually. Any rigid restriction on the meagre financial 
resources of India, leaves open the possibility of 
undermining economic ‘development. © Besides, the 
agreement has been extended beyond the life tenure 
of the present government and as such encroaches 
upon the future government, Thus the present govern- 
ment is intruding into the powers and authority of the 
future government. .The Finance’ Minister might have 
mentioned ‘that to the British Chancellor when nego- 
tiating the agreement and have limited the extension 
of the agreement till the next election. 3 

_ The thing which is most striking and perhaps 
humiliating to national prestige is the suspicion enter- 
tained by Britain: on India’s future behaviour with her. 
Britain could not trust Independent India regarding 
payment to British officials as pensions and annuities. 
On August 14, 1947, she capitalised the dues at £310 
millions, and: deducted it from India’s sterling balances 
and“ took the responsibility of payment to her own 
account. Under such circumstances, it is curious as to’ 
how and why India, with bitter experience of ‘the past, 
should be asked to have confidence in the behaviour 
of Britain and block her sterling balances instead of 
utilising them ‘at'a time like the present, when she is 
in dire necessity: of essential commodities like food, 
machines and tocls for her’ industry! 


Kashmir and Anglo-America 
Americans, Democrat and Republican, may rail 
at Jawaharlal for his supposedly‘ unneutral policy that 
tempts ‘and encourages the Communist Bloc, British 
papers like the. Truth, a weekly made famous by 
Labouchere during the last decade of thé 19th century, 
as an upholder of Liberal principles, have under other 
, auspices so far degenerated as to characterize‘ Jawahar- 
lal’s reference to Gracey, the first Pakistani: Comman- 
der-in-Chief, as “Babu mentality.” This the paper 
did in course of a review of. Gracey’s article. Under 
the caption “General Gracey Replies,” the article 
proceeded: : i 
“The truth of the matter, of course, is that the 
feeling of inferiority aroisèd in the breasts of the 
Indian politicians when they compare themselves with 
the grand fighting ‘men of Pakistan is increased by 
. the knowledge that-British officers do tend' to bestow 
upon ‘their old comrades-in-atms a respect which the 
hysterical little Pandits of New Delhi can never 
enjoy. That is why. they -suspect ‘intrigues where no 
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intrigues exist. British: Army Officers are nob politi- 
cians.” : 
The following is an extract iom an editorial 
entitled “Indian Congressional Fissure,” published in 
thè Truth: . , 

“What, more than anything, has maintained Mr. 
Nehru’s influence, has been the shouting match in 
which'he is engaged against Pakistan. The strange 
admixture of bellicosity and a. distinctly suspect 
pacifism, which is: his chief -stock-in-trade, seems to 
go down very well with his followers, who cannot fail 
to be aware that he seems to be succeeding in his 
plan to keep the Muslim State of Kashmir indefini’ tly 
shackled to the new Indian Empire, 

“Mr. Nehru himself declares that posterity will 
applaud his Kashmir policy. It is, from his point of 
view, certainly safer for that policy to be left to the 


` remote future than .to the free vote of the Kashmiri 


people.” , `~ 

This ʻis an example of the depths to .which the 
Anglo-American papers and publice men sink, But 
this is not the end of the chapter. The Communist 
Bloc are also dissatisfied with India for Nehru agree- 
ing to stay within: the “British” Commonwealth. 
Winston Churchill has since September last started 
again on his mischief-making. The death of King 
George -VI and the enthronement of Elizabeth II, has 
given him the opportunity as Prime. Minister of 
Britain to add the word “British” as a prefix to 
“Commonwealth.” Eire has very properly protested 
against the uke of this word. The Irish State is bound 
in “external relations” with Britain, and this relation 
does not open out the chances of a come-back of 
Dublin Castle rule, or more properly, misrule. This 
chapter should be closed now.’ Allen Johnson, has 
given us a picture of the labours of his hero Lord 
Mountbatten. ‘But he does:less than justice to Lady 
Mountbatten who has latterly developed a habit of 
flying to India as Red Cross Society’s Chief in . the 
Women’s Section, And it so happens that whenever 
the Kashmir problem gets hot, she is here. This interest, 
in: India is liable to misinterpretation. 

But these external influences we can neglect or 
ignore. Kashmir represents to India her fight against 
the “two-nation”-theory. The Australian jurist Sir 
Owen Dixon and. the U.S.A. jurist, Doctor Frank 
Graham, have failed and deserved to fail. Dixon gave 


one interpretation to Nehru and another to Liaquat 
„Ali; so has Graham. Their military advisers are no- 


better. The Belgian General Devoile, Dixon’s military 
adviser for a while, carried in his’own plane. valuables 


‘to oblige a Pakistani lady friend. And when found 


out later raised the same ery as Gracey does, And 
Graham’s military adviser,” the ~“ Canadian General 
Jacob Devers presented ‘a plan: of dimilitarization: and 
withdrawal of troops by the two' States which San 
different things ‘to ‘them. . ‘ 
E Here ig the.text:of' this precious plan: 


i 
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Preamble: To accomplish the demilitarisation of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir within the shortest 
possible period and a pre-requisite for a free and 
impartial plebiscite to be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations the Government of India 
„and the Government of Pakistan subscribe to the 
"following agreements: - 

(a) Principal Agreements: The . Governments of 


India and Pakistan: . E 


1. Reaffirm their determination not to resort tõ: 
force and to adhere to peaceful procedures and 
specifically pledge themselves that they will not com- 
mit aggression or make war: with regard. to the quer, 


tion of Jammu and Kashmir. 


2. Agree that each Government, on ` ite part, will 
instruct its official spokesmen and will urge all its 
citizens, organisations, publication .and radio stations 
not to make warlike statements or statements calculated 
to incite the people of either nation to make war 
against the other with regard to the question of 
Jammu and Kashmir; - 
_ '3: Reaffirm their will to observe the cease-fire 
effective from January ‘1, 1949 and the Karachi eer 
ment of July 27,1949; © > , 

4, Reaflirm the acceptance of the principle that 


‘ the question of the accession of the State of Jammu 


and Kashmir to India or-Pakistan will be . decided 
through the democratic method of a. free and im- 
partial plebiscite under the auspices of -the United 
Nations; 

5. Agree that subject to- the provisions of para- 
graph eleven below; demilitarisation of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir contemplated in the Kashmir 
Commission’s resolutions -of August 18, 1948 and 
January 5, 1949, shall be effected in a single continuous 
process; 

6. Agree that this process. of demilitarisation 
shall be completed on July 15, 1952, unless another 
date is decided upon by the representatives of the 
Indian and Pakistan Governments referred to in 
paragraph nine; 7 

7. Agree that the demilitarisation shall be carried 
out in such a way that at the end of the period 
referred to in paragraph six above the situation 
will be: ; 

A. ‘On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 


(1) The tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not. 


normally resident therein who had entered the State 
for the purpose of fighting will have been withdrawn; 
(2) The Pakistan troops will have been. withdrawn 
from ‘the State; and s 
(3) Large-scale disbandment and disirniament of 
the ‘Azad’ Kashmir forces will have taken place. 
B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 
i (1) The bulk of the Indian forces in the State 
will. have been withdrawn; 
_ (2) Further withdrawals or reductions as the case 
may be of the Indian.and State-armed forces remain- 
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ing in the State after the completion of the operation 
referred to in B(1) above will have been carried out. 
So that at the end of the period referred to in para- 
graph 6 above -there will remain on the present Paki- 
stan side of the cease-fire line a force of four ‘Azad’ 
Kashmir regular infantry battalions of 900 men each, 
a force of 4,000 civil atmed forces, 1,500 Northern and 
Gilgit Scouts and 1,000 line of communication troops, 
and on the Indian side of the cease-fire line a force 
of seven regular infantry battalions of 900 men each, 
a force of 5000 civil armed forces (militia) and 2,500 
line of communication troops. 

8. Agree that the demilitarisation shall be car- 
ried out in such a way as to involve no threat to the 
cease-fire. agreement either during or atte the périod, 


referred to in paragraph six; 


9. Agree that representatives of the Indian and 
Pakistan Governments assisted by their military 
advisera will meet under the auspices of the United 
Nations to draw up a programme of demilitarisation, 
in acéordance with the provisons of paragraphs five, 
six, seven and eight above;. 

- 10. Agree that the Government of India shall 
cause the Plebiscite Administrator to be formally. 
appointed to office not liter than the final day of the 
demilitarisation period referred to in paragraph six 
above} 

11. Agree that the completion of the programme, 
of demilitarisation referred to in paragraph nine above 


> will be without prejudice to the functions and res- 
ponsibilities of the United Nations Representative. 


and the Plebiscito. Administrator with regard to the 
final disposal of forces as set forth in paragraph four, 
(A) and (B) of the January 5, 1949 Resolution; © - 

12. Agree that any. differences retarding the pro- 
gramme of demilitarisation contemplated in paragraph 
nine above will be referred to the military adviser of 
the United Nations representative and if disagreement- 
continues to the United Nations representative whose 
decision shall be final. i 

1. D-day to be 30 days after the principal agree- 
ments have been signed by representatives:of the two, 
Governments in India and Pakistan. 

2. D. plus 31 to D. plus 90. : 

(A) The United Nations observers’ force to be. 
greatly increased and equipped.with necessary ‘jeeps, 
helicopters and communication equipment to assure 
that there is no violation of the cease-fire agreements. 
and to assist in demobilisation of forces and give 
stability and backing to local Governments in mains - 


‘taining order. , iN 


(B) Pakistan to close the. western border of the 
Azad Kashmir sector against unauthorised ingress from 
the west. This is to be done by selected regular troops 
(3,500 northern and Gilgit Scouts provided).. 

(C) All regular Pakistan forces to be withdrawn 
to. Pakistan except three battalions, 

- (D) The -Azad Kashmir armed forces to-be redyieed, 


to four battalions and 3,800. Northern’ and -Gilgit 
. Scouts and 2,000 line of- communication troops. . 

(E). A civil. armed, force, of 4,000, civilians to be 
created in the. ‘Azad’ territory, of Kashmit,.- ; 

(F) .The regular. Indian forces ‘including. the line 
of communication troops to, be -reduced, approximately 
by one-half. 

AG) The 6,000, militia, in the “Jammu-Kashinir 
territory of the Indian side of the cease-fire line to. be 
_ reorganised. into a civil, force, of 5,000- civilians. . 

(3) D. plus 91 to.or about July, 14, 1952: 

, (A) The three regular Pakistan. .infantry batta 
Noi to be withdrawn to. Pakistan. . . 

. (B) The. regular, Indian. forces to. be. reduced to 
28,000 men including line «of communication „trodpe. 

(4) July 15, 1952; f 
» (A) The. Plebiscite, “Administrator arrives in Sri- 
nagar and is inducted, into, office. 

AB) The 3500 Northern -and Gilgit Scouts are 
reduced to, 1,500 by disarming and disbanding. ` 

(C) The ‘Azad’ Kashmir line of communication 
troops arẹ reduced to 1,000. : 

(D) The regular Indian forces’. tidie any 
State armed forces are reduced to: seven battalions of 
infantry of 900 men each and 2,500 line of commu- 
nication troops. 

(E) Above reductions will alle. the Plebiscite 
Administrator to .adjust the proportion on each side 
of the cease-fire line in accordance with the recom- 
mendations’ in nùmber seven of the- twelve: points ‘and 
with the procedure established to paragraplis four XAY 
and .(B) of the resolution of the UN CIP of Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, ra edt E 

Note: (1) The plan can only be accepted as & 
whole. Dates, times and strength can be- altered - on 
agreement between the two Governments. (2) No 
Indian or Jammu and Kashmir national, Pakistani 
or ‘Azad’ Kashmir national to cross the cease-fire line. 

In his letter ‘of request to Dr, Graham, dated 
January 16, Mr. Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, stated . that on December 11, 
1951, General Devers put forward a comprehensive 
plan of demilitarisation preparatory to the holding of 
a free and impartial plebiscite in Kashmir. Itis ‘be- 
lieved that these proposals were also communicated 
to the Indian military’ advisers, 

These are the only proposals which: can ke at all 
described as “General Devers” ‘demilitarisation plans. 

The letter added, “Having regard. to the formal 
character of the conversations and in accordance with 
normal diplomatic practice I refrained from referring 
to them in my letter- of December 11, -1951.” 

Now, we turn to the most significant development 
in the U.N.O. Sectrity Council’s last. seésion. This 
is; the intervention of ‘the Soviet delegate, Jacob 
Malik,.who in a speech delivered on the 17th last, 
covering about 6 sheets of typed matter, traversed the 
whole Anglo-American position, wrangled. against their 
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imperialism as they do‘ d¥ainst. fis. :These do not 
interest. us, and.we summarize it-as a record of facts: 
. . “M: Malik opined. that there. was no, justi- 
fication dor refusal on the part of U.S.A, and 
Britain to recognise _ the Constituent Assembly re- 
cently Set up"in Kashmir for determining the wishes 
” of the ‘people of Kashmir on: vital issues affecting 
their interests.” . 
: The Soviet delegate pines that Kashmir. be 
àllowéd. to. settle its own future without any outside 
intervention, M.-.Malik accused the “Anglo-American 


Bloc” of interfering in the internal affairs of Kashmir 
and: said that they had consistently prevented a just 


‘solution of the problem. for the following reasons: 

.-(1) They adopted an _“Smperialistic” attitude 

' towards the region; 

(2) They wanted to turn it into a “trust terri- 

tory” under Anglo-American control; and 

-(3) They intend to use -it as an armed base and 

to station forces in the region. 
Tax-Bvaders at 

- The special PERE of the -Delhd Tepis, 
belonging to the chain of newspapers controlled by 
Sri Ramnath Goenka, in its-issue of February 9 
gave a summary of the 1951 report of the Income-tax 
Investigation Commission, ‘The facts are startling 
though nothing startles us today, used, as we have 
become to’ Jobber: and corruption. ‘We reproduce this 
summary : 

“Nearly Rs. 30 érores of concealed income, the 
Report says, was discovered up to the end of 1951 
from the beginning of the Commission’s work, 

“Out òf a total of 1,540 cases referred to it by the 
Government of India, ‘the number disposed of comes 
to 661. The Commission concentrated on the big cases 
involving large amounts of concealed income during 
thë: year and disposed -of 324 cases involving 
Rs. 18,12,26 975 of concealed income, 

“A bunt for the small fry leaving breathing time 
to the big game to adjust themselves and to obliterate 
the available evidence would not have been fair. to 
the revenue or to the general public,’ the Commission 
observes. 

- “After referring to some of the methods of evasion 
the Commission refers to the introduction of the ‘white 
ants’ which had ‘exercised a wonderful selectivity so 
asto attack only particular pages which contained vital 
information’ for the determination of the’ issues before 
the Commission. 

“In' many other. cases of importance, the investi- 

gation is ‘in an advanced stage,’ and hearings are ex- 
pected to take place during the current year. 
' “All the ‘four -years of the Commission’s existence 
were not devoted to investigation alone. During the 
first year (1948) the Commission was almost entirely 
engaged in examining the income-tax law and made 
recommendations on its revision which largely formed 
the basis: of the Income-tax Amendment. Bill presented 
to Parliament last year. 

. “The. ‘average. yield’ -pèr case: during 1951. ‘was 
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Rs. 5.95 lakhs, and Rs. 94,000 during the -three pre- 
ceding years—1950, 1949, 1948. This result, the Com- 
inission observed, was on’ account of its decision to 
take up and dispose of, as éarly as possible, the 
heaviest of the cases instead of the smaller’ ones which 
may be numerically larger, but which. would not yield 
eoncealments of any magnitude. 
«Phe ‘Commission has recommended to the 
Government that investigation into tax evasion. should 
be undertaken as a regular work by. the ‘Income-tax 
Department. 

` “Tt has suggested that ise: should be a wing. in 
the office of the Central Board of Revenue on. the 
lines of the inquiry branch in the U.K.,-with experts 
to tackle all difficult and intricate cases of tax-dodging. 

“It is only when the board’s detective squad is 
both adequate in number and well-trained and equip- 
ped in technical skill that they can hope to match the 
skilled. tax-dodger, who has the best brains in the 
country, keenly watching’ for any weakness in the 
law of its machinery, to. escape taxation, the Com- 
mission’s report said. 

“The current year began with- 879 Sending cases, 
out of the 1,540 referred to the Commission by the 
Government of India during the last four years., The 
outstanding cases need not cause any undue alarm, 
the report said, as once the bigger cases were disposed 
of it would bé á much easier. Seats to deal with the 
smaller ones. 

“Of the 661 cases so far sorpið by: “the Com- 
mission, the large majority came, under the category 
‘settlement: cases’ in which-the amount of tax due was 
settled ‘in agreement with the party. 

“Thus, of the total amount: of concealed income 
of Rs. 29.15 crores ‘discovered during the last -four 
years, as much as Rs. 25.40 crores covered. cases settled 
by -agreement, , 

“The other, category of cases is ‘reported cases,’ 
those in which the assessees refuse to admit till the last 
moment, and the Commission makes a report to the 
Government about the amount of concealed income 
involved on the basis of evidence derived urough 
itivestigations. 

« “Describing the dilatory tactics. and obstruétion 
adopted by the assessees the Commission said it was 
ah -uphill task to gather evidence relating to a period 
of eight years from 1989-40 to 1947-48, with which it 
was charged. ‘The methods of evasion have been as 
intricate and wide as human’ ingenuity is capable of.’ 

“One typical instance related to ‘a leading busi- 
nessman and capitalist of influence and distinction, 
who ‘cultivated tax evasion as a fine art? - 

- “By a clever scheme of formation of a chain of 
limited companies, several of which had their head 
offices in the then Indian States and in Burma, he so 
Managed the affairs as to attract the least tax on 
foreign profits remitted to such ‘companies. 

- “But attempts at evasion starting st first: as Jegel 
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avoidance,” ‘actually amounted to fraudulent evasion 
later, -The ‘assessee’s accounts showéd amounts as 
belonging to persons-who did not really own them. 
Profits which escaped “assessment were later on admit- 
ted, ‘as' also’ large amounts earned and ‘kept outside 
the books in‘ the assessee’s : regular business in other 
trade. 

“In -another instance what was most “aaor 
Was:not so'much. the mass of fabricated evidence put 
in by. the assessee, nor even the persistent opposition 
he put up! till’ the end, ‘but the fact that some res- 
pectable.. persons came forward to support the 
assessee’s false statemenis, both by written as well 
as oral evidence—statements which the: assessee him- 
self finally.admitted as false before the Commission,’ - 

“The Commission said: ‘It: was admitted by him 
(the assessee). that he had procured the assistance 
of these high-placed supporters by paying them sums 
of money which were not very considerable. What 
sad commentary on the credibility of witnesses by 
reason of their status of wealth or position in society’ 

“One of the conditions ‘of the Commission’s 
existence,’ namely, the.. existence of a time-limit, 
which encouraged the assessees to adopt dilatory 
tactics was removed during the year by a legislative 
enactment the Taxation on Income Investigation 
Commission ‘Amendment Act of 1951, which extended 
the: Commission’s term up to’ the end of December 
next: tah f'g o i. 
i “TP wotmembers' ‘of ‘the aneii Mr. Justice 
P: B: Chakravarti, and .Mr. V. D. Mazumdar, left 
the’ Commission .during the year and in their places | 
Mr. A. V. Visvanatha Sastri, a retired judge of the 
Madras, High Cour and Mr, K. Govindan: Nair, a 
retired -member of the Central Board of KE 
were. appointed. as members.” 

_» On the same day a Press- Trust ‘of India news 
features the “sickness” phenomena: 

“There was a high incidence of ‘sickness’ among 

India’s war-rich, tax-evading community during the 
last four -years, the Income-tax Investigation Com- 
mission has discovered, 
- “In its report for the last year, the Commission 
observed that adjournments sought by the chief 
personages concerned in tax-evasion cases were .s0 
frequent that ‘it has been a: matter of some wonder 
for the Commission to notice how much sickness 
exists- among ‘the ‘richest class ` of eure “pusiness 
men. eis p- ! 

” “The Commision also noticed ‘deliberate 
obstruction’ being adopted to ‘postpone the evil day 
of a hearing before the Commission.” 

3 a r Sy i } 


- Rural Extension Service in India 


C U.S.A's ‘capitalism has been justifying its exist- 
elice by transforming part of its riches into “service” 
td people, far and near. The Carnegie Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Foundation arg some 





of the media. These help with ‘financial and specialist 
aid various. schemes of uplift all over the world. 

Since 1947 we have had in India many an agree- 
ment signed to extend to our rural areas the amenities 
of modern science. A -New Delhi message dated, 
January 23 reports the signature of such an agreement 
with Ford Foundation: | ; 

“An agreement has been signed ‘reeelitly. between 
the Government of India and the Ford Fouridation by 
which financial assistance will be made available to 
India by the Ford Foundation for a progres of 
rural extension service in India. . 

“The agreement, signed by Mr. ©, D. Deshmukh, 
Finance Minister, on behalf of the Government of 
India, and Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Director of the Ford 
Foundation ‘on behalf of the latter, , will come into 
effect immediately. 

“The initial programme for which the Foundation 
will provide assistance’ under this agreement forms a 
part of the intensive rural development programme 
laid down in the Five-Year Plan. Initially the Govern- 
ment’s s programme ‘is to have a minimum of five exten- 
sion training centres in the States where the key 
personne] required to initiate and supervise extension 
service will be trained. A minimum of 15 intensive 
development areas will also be established in the 
States. It is expected that over the next five years the 
number of intensive development area manned by 
persons trained at the five extension training centres 
will cover’ at least 15.000 villages.’ 

‘Under the agreement the Ford Foundation will 
assist in financing, partly, the ` first five extension 
training centres and fifteen intensive development .areas 
which are to be set up. In general, the financing of the 
intensive development areas will be done by the 
Government of India and the States. y 

“Dr. Douglas Ensminger, a representative of. the 
Ford Foundation, is shortly expected in India in this 
connection.” 


Princely States in India 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel departed from this world 
more than a year ago, and.it is meet and proper that 
his great work for' India’s consolidation should be 
acknowledged over and over again for guidance, This 
We are enabled to by an article published in the press 
sometime ago over the name of Bombay’s Minister, 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta. There is nothing new in it, but the 
facis have their own story to tell in human dignity 
and happiness of about 9 crores of ‘men and women: 

“Thus the map of India 
constructed. As already pointed out’ in the early part 
of this talk, there was hardly any State on August 15, 
1947, having real responsible government worth 
name. During the last 18 months, the interna] adminis- 
trative machinery has. been completely oa 
and democratised in the major States. e: States 
people have been. represented . on. the: a 
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Assembly of India and. thug the differences existing 
between the States people and other Indians have been 
obliterated. Accession of States to the Indian Domi- 
nion was comparatively an easy and speedy process, 
although its significance is very great. The really 
important stage of .the States Miéinistry’s vigorous 
policy of integration began .with the process of merger 
and the formation of unions of States. 

“A total of 535 States, large and small, having an 
area of ‘265,289 sq. miles, a population of 406 lakhs 
and a.revenue of Rs. 43.20 crores have been integrated 
and there now exist only about half a dozen States ` 
like Mysore, Travancore and Cochin about whose 
closer associations with neighbouring areas I will 
shortly refer to and Hyderabad, Kashmir and Bhopal 
besides three or four very small States whose merger 
with the neighbouring provinces is’ imminent. — 

“I firmly believe that even the said large States 
should integrate themselves with neighbouring terri- 
tories if the security of the country as a whole is to 
be ensured. Mysore can easily form with the neigh- 
botiring Karnatak areas a strong and homogeneous 
Karnatak Union with or without Coorg. Travancore 
and Cochin can also be. absorbed in the proposed ` 
Kerala province or may merge into the adjoining 
province of Madras. There is’ thus the possibility of 
establishment of two important Unions in the 
South .. .” 

But the A of these States have not been 
able to wholly reconcile, them to this change. The 
elections have shown this. Their desire to take a part 
in the country’s administration is wholly natural, and 
we condemn the way in which they are being brow- 
beaten for daring to challenge the Congress in fair 
election fight. 


“Displaced Persons From East Bengal” 

Down below is summarized a report sent us by 
the Information Ministry of the India Government: 

“Displaced persons from East Pakistan, pouring 
in their thousands into Indian area, specially into 
West Bengal, constituted a difficult problem for 
politicians and administrators, are now engaging the 
serious attention of scientists also. A scientific study: 
of the refugees with a view to finding out the effect 
of altered conditions of life and new environments on. 
the deeper trends of the personality of the individual 
is being carried’ out by the Anthropological Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. An appreciation of 
the tension or aggressiveness which is’ created by a 
sense of insecurity and frustration in their life and: 
reflected in their critical and often hostile attitude 
towards the local inhabitants, has created mutual 
fear, 
“In 1950, the Department gained experience from 
a basic study. on similar lines. made in the rural and’ 
industrial rea .in south Bengal; it was asked by the 
Government: of India, on the suggestion of. Unesco, ` 
to undertake the. present investigation. ` 
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“Survey in ‘Refugee’. Colonies: Two refugee 
settlements, one at Zirat in Hooghly district and. the 
other at the Azadgarh Colony in Jadavpur, were 
chosen. for this purpose. The investigation not only 
covered ‘various aspects of life of the displaced persons, 
e.g; health, nutrition, economic and social structure, 
ethical and religious ideas, inter-group relations, but 
was also extended to the study of the underlying and 
‘repressed’ trends in the personality. In -.order to 
make well-tried projected methods of the West, such 
as Rorschach, the’ Thematic Appreception and the 
Horn-Hellesburg tests, etc. suitable for application on 
people living in social background different from that 


of Europe and America, Indian adaptations of these. 


tests had been planned in the Department. Random 
samples of the refugees in thesg two colonies were 
intensively: examined and attempts were made to. inte- 
grate ‘the findings of social and economic surveys: ‘with 
facts obtained from their lLfe-histories, 

+ “Pension Greater Amongst Women: Tentative con- 
clusions derived from, this research show that the ten- 
sion arising froma strong ethno-centric feeling against 
the community “responsible ‘for their uprooting from 
the soil of. their origin is very deep-seated. In their 
new environments this tension has greatly been re- 
pressed, though not resolved, 
itself into a feeling of hostility against the local popu- 


lation and not unoften also the Goveriiment. (from. 


which,’ they feel; sufficient sympathies have’not been 
forthcoming. The intensity of the tension was, found 
to’ be’ greater. among women than among men. 
“Research i an Andamans: A similar research in re- 
gard to some aboriginal tribes living in the Andamans 
is also‘ contemplated. A sub-station of the Department 
has already been opened at Port Blair for’ that pur- 
pose. The ‘aboriginal Negrite tribes living in Andaman 
Islands have long been notorious for implacable hosti- 
lity to strangers. The Onges of the little Andamans, 
the Sentinelese of, the Sentionel Islands and the Jara- 
was of the South Western part, of the Great Andaman 
still continue as inimical.as ever. The Government 
of Port Blair have. to maintain a Bush Police Force ta 
prevent raids on forest camps and attacks.on Govern- 
ment officials on duty by these tribals. A batch of 
trained anthropologists working in this branch office 
of the Department at Port Blair will contact these 
hostile people by friendly means, will learn their 
language and habits and gradually try to establish 


the. genuine sympathy of the Government for them., 


On the -success of the scheme, which will be put into 
effect this winter, will largely depend the initiation 
of the Government's measures for the progress and 
‘upliftment of these tribal peoples.” . 


-This unhealthy phase is, we do hope, temporary. 
In : history, ` exploiters of grievances, real and 
imaginary, have always been active.’ In the present 
case ‘also, ‘high hopes were raised and even responsible 
persons have beeti::fóùnd nursing grievances; they 
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knew that there would be siffering from partition, 
that “displaced” persons would: have to accommodate 
themselves to‘new arrangements; that West Bengal 
cannot be transformed into East Bengal overnight as 
a land of flowing rivers ahd bumper corn and jute 
fields; and if this stupendous task is to be done, “dis- 
placed” persons must do it, We feel that they have 
not done what was possible; This work will require 
years, and we must all have patience: India, we are 
sure, will not fail them, , 


Andhya Province - hi 

We have been un-repentant supporters of the 
Linguistic Provinces.idea since the Swadeshi days. We 
have been witnesses to a similar awakening in Andhra, 
Orissa, Karnataka, Assam, all drawing inspiration 
from their respective culture and- language that . 
expresses it. This experience has gained strength as 2 
result of Gandhiji’s proposal for the formation of 


- Linguistic Provinces. Thus it-happened that in Con- 


gress geography there were more than 20 Linguistic 
Provinces, 

India’s présent Prime Minister has been since. 1917 
a party to. this plan. But for reasons which we regard 
as. unsatisfactory he appears to have gone back on it. 
However that be, as Andhra represents the idea, we 
make no apology for giving a summary of their case, 
The real difficulty is with regard to the city of Madras. 
The’ Andhras, one-third of its population, claim it as 
their capital, temporary though it be. The Tamilians 
resent it and their objections explain the whole posi- 
tion, 

The reply of the Tamilnad Congress Committee 
to -the questionnaire of the Linguistic Provinces 
the following three important 
points: 

“Tamil Province should not be formed as a resi- 
duary after the formation of other linguistic provinces: 
All linguistic provinces should be carved out at the 
same time, ` 

“Tamilnad should include the Madras City and the 
borders of Chenglepet district on the side of Chittoor 
district -should be refixed by inclusion of a major 
portion of Tirutani taluq in which 250 of 389 villages 
are Tamilian villages and also villages in Puttur and 
Chandragiri taluqs which have a majority of Tamil 
population. Part of South Travancore, wholly Tamil, 
should be transferred to the Tamil province. ; 

“Andhra claim to Madras City as well as parts of 
Salem and North Arcot districts is untenable, as also 
the Karnatak claim for parts ‘of Coimbatore and Nil- 
giris districts, Further ‘the dog in the manger’ pro- 
into a separate 
province cannot be supported.” l 

The following is the text of the reply detailing 
“some points regarding formation of linguistic pro- 
vinees?: 

CLE). - The reference to Lingulstic Provinces in the 
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~ questionnaire wrongly omits Tamil. Nad. Tamil Pro- 
' Vinee should not be formed as a residtiary- after the 
_ formation of: other linguistic provineés. And- the pro- 
- blem of linguistic provinces should be taken” up, as i a 
whole and fully solved. j Y ; 

“The Madras Province consists of two Major 


Malabar which is Kerala and ‘the District of South 
‘Kanara and parts of the Bellary’ District which should 
gò to the Karnataka Province. If Andhra alone is to 
be'carved out of Madras, the Tamil aréa will not 
automatically have a province of its own unless the 
Kerala and Karnataka. Erovineet” are also to be 
formed, ` (ae 

“Tt is, therefore, urged that all the’ linguistic areas 
should be carved out at the same time, 

“(2) Ir the drawing of the boundary. of Tamil 
Nad, the Madras City and the” -existing districts of 
Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Ramnad, Pudukottai. State 
recently merged in Madras, ‘Tirunelveli, Coimbatore 
and Nilgiris should be in the ‘Tamil Province, and 
borders of Chéngleput District, on the side of the 


Chittoor District should be refixed by the inclusion 


of a major portion of the Tirutani Taluk in the 
Chittoor District, in which taluk 250 villages out of 
i $89 have a majority of Tamil population and 
villages in the Puttur and Chandragiri taluks which 
have a majority of Tamil population. It may be 
pointed out, in this connection, that Chittoor: was 
formerly part of the North Arcot District and Tiru- 
pathi has been marked as the northern boundary of 
Tamil Nad in the ancient Tamil works which are 
more than 2,000 years old. The details may be gone 
into by a boundary commission, ` 

“Besides, there is a part of the Travancore State, 
particularly in South Travancore, which is wholly 
Tamil and in any division of ‘Provinces into linguistic 
units, these entirely Tamil-speaking areas should also 
come into the new Tamil Province, but this is a 
matter which is for the Boundary Commission to 


decide and is being mentioned as part of creation of - 


such Provinces so that the problem oy be viewed, 
as a whole. 


“Regarding the daim. of Andhras to the Ciy of 
Madras, it is absolutely untenable. 

“The population of the City analysed linguistically 
would show that the City is essentially a Tamil area. 
It is only under the 1931 census, the population. 
according to languages is furnished and this may be 
accepted as the basis for determining the linguistic 
character of the areas concerned. If population has 
grown since, the ratio is‘ anyhow maintained and 
therefore the 1931 basis will serve our purpose. Under 
the 1931 census, the Tamil population of the Madras 
City was 4,11823, whereas the Telugu population in 
the City was 1,24,649 which figure includes the Telugu- 
speaking people like Reddiars and Naidus who- inhabit 
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every’ ‘Tamil District. int ‘the Province. The- City. of 


Madras ‘has since:-beén- expanded and the new areas 


like the Saidapet’ Municipélity arid Sembiam Pancha- 
yat which are totally Tamil, and thus there is now a 
larger percentage’ of Tamil population. ir in the City than 


i -m 1931, ` ; Joa’ 
linguistic areas, Tamil Nad and Andhra as well’ as `- 


Madras’: City -has pe oniginslly part’ of the 
Chingleput District, and for some time it was adminis- 
tered by one Collector’ Jointly “with Chingleput. The 
City has: grown: out of ‘the’ villages of the ‘Chingleput 
Disttict which were entirely populated by Tamils. Te- 
lugii havé come for trade and other professions, the’ City 
having been the headquarters of the Province; as others 
Tike Mádřas and Chingleput areas. form part’ of an 
ancient ‘division of Tamil Nad called 'Tondaimandalani. 
But the Andhras," ‘in order to‘ support their-claim to the 
city, ‘seek to establish: the contiguity- of the Andhra 
fires -with the’ City, put forth the fantastic plea that 
the taluks of- Saidapet, Sriperumbudur, Trivellore -and 
Ponnerj of the- Chingleput.. District. are largely 
inhabited: by ‘Telugu-speaking people: - This is grossly 
“thtorrect: as the-densus figures ‘of "1931 ‘will.show. `- 
“In the Saidapet Taluk out of 182 villages, there 
are 175 villages ‘which are wholly -Tamil-speaking or 
where there is:-#: large majority of ‘Tamil-speaking 
i | 
i “In the Dauba Taluk, out ‘of 246 villages, 
there are ag many ‘as _228.-such ,Tamil-speaking 
villages. < Teas Beas, ahaa, | 
_ “Again, in,- the "Ponneri Taluk, in the four revenue 
firkas. ‘of Sholavaram, Minjur, Medur and. Gummidi- 
pundy,. contiguous to the City, in 222. out of, a total 
of .255 villages there is.a large majority of Tamil-speak- 
ing population. ‘There are Telugu-speaking villages only 
in the Sathiavedu..Firka, bordering., the. Chittoor. and 
Nellore. Districts,;.as. there are, Tamil-speaking villages 
within the present borders of, those Districts, And 
this detail” can only; be gone into, by a Boundary 
Commission, Again, in-the "Trivellore Taluk, out of a 
total’ of 281..villages there are, 241 villages where there 
is:a large Tamil majotity. -  . ‘ 


"The claims’ ‘again by the Andhra Mahasabha and 
the Andhra Provincial’ Congress ‘Committee to parts 
of Salem and’ North’ Arcot Districts is wholly unten- 
able as the | gedgraphical position and the census 
figures would show. It is the claim of ‘Karnatak to 
parts ôf` the Coimbatore District‘ and ‘the’ Nilgiris. 
Apart’ ‘from the’ ‘question of population, ” there is no 
contiguity of any of these areas to ‘the Karnatak Pro- 
vince, The Badagas who form part of the ‘population 
of ‘the Nilgiris' cannot be termed Karnatak since their 
language ‘is tot Kanarese. But evén including them 
under Karnatak; their population in the whole of Nil- 
giris under’ 1981 census was- 29,967, whereas the Tamil 
population’ was estimated at 54311. ‘Nilgiris is ‘éssen- 
tially’ a “Tamil area, by history, tradition and geogra- 
Shicel position. “ oe had p HAJ 
art ‘may aloi be pointed: -out ‘that ‘ther is a large 


a as 
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Tamil population -in. the. ‘Kolar. area of .:Mysore 
contiguous to, the ‘North - Arcot Dist? et. and the 
South Travancore area contiguous to the Tirunelveli 
District is wholly a Tamil area, This may also be 
borne in mind in determining the ,boundsty of the 


future Tamil Province. But for the present purpose, 


Tamil Nad-should comprise besides. the presen, Tamil 
. districts. and the Madras City, parts of the present 
Nellore and Chittoor Districts, 

“(3) The Capital of Tamil Nad should be Madras 
City. where the headquarters of the province already 
exists and City would be the most convenient, centre 


for Tamil Nad, i Lop ik kg 


“The dog-in-the-manger proposal of constituting 
Madras City into.a separate province cannot be 
supported. The analogy of Delhi cannot hold good. 
Madras City has grown, out of Tamil Nad, and ro 
purpose’ will be served by forming the city into a 
separate province. Both the City and, Tamil Nad will 
suffer seriously by such a propos 

There is nothing new in these ment e Andhras 


ean make out from the same as valid a case, so can: 


.Kannadigas, 
Reclamation of Industrial Areas . 

Dudley Stamp was the soil expert if the United 
` Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh), In this work he had 
to his credit a network of tube-wells that traversed 
the Province and reclaimed millions of acres. He 
. had his critics’ for tapping sub-soil water as unhealthy 
for the area.’ In Calcutta we had: tube-wells all over 
` the city’s areas as a wartime measure. And° their 

impermanence is a lesson of doing in haste and 
repenting at leisure. Or, while the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion have been lamenting the water-scarcity and thè 
rate-payers join them, both of them have done their 
worst in pulling out these wells or damaging them; 
the latter out’ of a sheer spirit -of mischief. 

The excursion into the past has relevance when 
we find Stamp speaking to a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts, the paper being reprinted in the 
“December 28, 1951: number of its journal. It ls a 
Jong paper, but it is worth, reproduction in summary. 
Stamp spoke on the «reclamation - of “industrial 
` areas.” We can make room for one extract only om 
“Britain’s Land Position,’ the industrial revolution 
and its consequences, good and bad. In the- meeting 
there were critics mainly with regard to “costs.” 

“Britajn’s Land Position: Let us deal first with 
the ‘overall lend position .in . Britain considered 
against the world background, and. compared :with 
that of: certain other ‘countries, If .we -take the 
present population of the world to be of the order 
of 2,350: million,.then the land surface of the globe 


represents a share of- ‘some “14 or 15 acres per head. ~ 


If one eliminates those areas incapable of permanent 
settlement by reason of cold, aridity, elevation and 
:Telief, one finds. that the. area of: potentially usable 
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land is of the order of 4 or 5 acres per head, This, 
-of course, includes those vast areas like the Amazon 
forests of South America, or the great savannas of 
Africa, at present almost devoid of population; and 
the lesson to be drawn is the ever-increasing pressure 
of population on. world land resources, No longer 
are there vast areas of land awaiting the first touch 
of the pioneer’s plough before bursting into life and ` 
adding their quota to world food supplies. At present 
population increase at the rate of at least 20 million 
a year is out-distancing world food production. Put 
erudely, there is less food per head. of population 
in the world to-day, despite the advances of science, 
than there was two or three decades ago. 

“For Britain this has a double lesson, Quite 
apart from the changed financial position of the coun- 
‘try—the loss of overseas investments and. the liquida- 
tion of other overseas interests which formerly 
resulted in an automatic flow of: foodstuffs and raw 
materials to this country—the surpluses available in 


world markets are much less than - formerly and are 


getting less day by day and year by year. We in 
this: country have not only to pay our way where 
we need imports of food and raw materials, we are 
compelled: ta compete with. other countries and to 
‘bid ever higher in the world’s markets for decreasing 
surpluses, To pay for these foodstuffs and raw 
materials we are attempting to sell in a world where 
industrialization has become the hallmark of national 
maturity in a world which is no longer hungry for 
British , manufactured goods. More and: more we ate 
compelled to remember that a large part’ of our sal- 
-vation lies in: a more careful use of our home- land 
resources and our ability to provide a large propor- 
tion of our own food.” - ee 

The “Town and Country “Planning Act, 1947,” 
enables relevant authorities to tackle all the questions 
asked. . In India we have Plans,in plenty, and Indian 
intelligence is not blunt. So, here we leave -the 
problem as it- affects our people. 


Egypt-Sudan-Tunisia 

On January 26 last were published three items of 
néws in the Indian press that have a ‘family connec- 
tion. Washington reported that 

“Mr. Abdul Rahim, Egyptian Ambassador i to the 
United States, said: last night that his Government 
would regard action by any country ‘or nation in 
sending ‘token forces’ to the Suez Canal zone as ‘an 
aggression on. our sovereignty,’ 

“Afterwards, he described as ‘very unfortunate’ a 
proposal made. by the British Prime “Minister, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, that token forces from the United 
States, France and Turkey would be welcome in the 
Canal Zone: 

“It is: tantamount to adding fuel to the fire and 
we consider any -participation in token forces by any 
power as an unfriendly act and an aceon on our 
sovereignty. - SUN Foy ‘ a toes E 








NOTES - 


_' | “Habib Bourguiba, Tunisian nationalist “leader, 
arrested a week ago, gave a make-shift. Press- con- 
ference at his ‘hotel prison’;-he said, he was ready 
to mediate in the Tunisian dispute. gi 

“But, ‘no compromise is possible if the French 
Government does not radiçally change its policy.’ 

“Six police officers played cards in a corner of the 
room while Bourguiba spoke, He said that ‘Real 
government’ would only be possible in Tunisia if there 
was a transfer of power. But an agreement might be 
teached and. he was prepared -‘to be the advocate of 
such a compromise’.” 

-On January 22nd, Hindusthan Standard. had a 
signed article entitled “Communal Harmony Drive in 
Egypt” which gains significance in view of our review 
in editorial comments of a booklet entitled Egypt and 
Copts that appeared in last month. The Cairo letter 
was dated 16th January and deserves to be quoted as 
a commentary on India’s similar attempts at “com- 


munal harmony drive” and their failure; This ` ex- 
perience need. not be further elaborated, ' 
'. “Untiring efforts are being made both on the 


official and non-official levels to bring about increased. 
harmony between Moslems and the Coptic minority 
in Egypt. The main purpose of the move is to prevent 
fanatics from exploiting the present Anglo-Egyptian. 
dispute and to direct their attacks against Christians. 
“Official quarters in Egypt realize that if fanatics 
get out-of hand and start a campaign against Copts 
and other Christians, under the guise of anti-British. 
or anti-Western activity, the British will exploit 
these activities to spread anti-Egyptian propaganda 
and damage to . Egypt's reputation . abroad will be 
immense, £ je ddd 
“A Joint Gonit of five prominent. Copts 'and 
five Moslems urider the presidency of General Kamel 
Rizkallah Bey has received official approbation from 
the Prime Minister as well.as from the Sheikh of 
' Azhar, supreme Moslem - religious leader, and - the 
Coptic Patriarch, Amba Youssab II, to organize ‘a. 
campaign of harmony and unity between the two 
main groups of the nation? ~ 
“The Joint Committee has organized several mass 
meetings in Coptie Churches and Moslem places of 
worship in Cairo and the Provinces, in which Moslem 
Sheikhs and Coptie priests took turns in pointing out- 
Christian-Moslem harmony in Egypt in the past and 
exhorting the population to remember the slogan of 
the Egyptian Revolt -in 1919: 
and the Homeland is for All’ : 
“Praising the work of the Joint Committee, His 
Beatitude Amba Youssab, Patriarch of the Coptic 
orthodox community, said that ‘Copt? meant ‘Egyp- 
tian’ in centuries past, and that ‘all Egyptians re~ 
gardless of their religion today belong to that ancient. 
community which has managed to maintain its exist- 
ence to this -day’” ` / 
Subsequent news dated 24th-and 25th January: 


‘Religion is to God, . 
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last ‘spoke of “delegates of 18 Arab and Asian mem- 
bers of the U.N. called on the. President of the 
General Assembly, Dr. Nervo, and urged U.N. inter- 
vention inthe Tunisian crisis. 

~ “The delegation, led by. Syria’s Faris el Ghoury 
Bey, included the leader of the: Indian delegation to 
the U.N., Sardar Malik, Pakistan’s Prof. A. 8. 
Bokhari and Indonesia’s Dr. L. N. Palar. Other coun- 
tries represented were ‘Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 

“The United Nations General Assembly President, 
Dr. Luis-Padilla, Nervo, was to request France to release 
Tunisian Nationalist leaders now under house arrest. 
_: “India’s chief delegate, Sardar H. S. Malik, said 
after the interview that several delegations including 
India were prepared to support any Tunisian action 
in the United Nations, : 

“The delegation led by Byria's Faris el Khoury 
Bey, also asked for a second immediate step—resump- 
tion of ‘conciliatory negotiations’ with the Nationalist 
representatives and expressed their - ‘deep. conten 
over the Tunisian situation, 

‘“They also told the Baat ‘that in their 
opinion the people’ of Tunisia were not at fault but 
that the’ violence there had been aroused by the 
imprisonment of. their leaders and the situation in 
which the people of Tunis had been placed, 

© “They said the ‘French ‘Government should relax 
the, tension to prepare the way. for further negotiations, 

“Dr, Padilla Nervo, promised to talk to the 
French United Nations delegation but did’ not set a 
time for any meeting.” ` 

~The French forces are, however, advancing against 
Tunisian resistance. A Reuter message told us:. -. 

“Five people died and nine were injured in new 
clashes. in Tunisia between French Protectorate autho- 
rities and. Nationalists demanding. more autonomy. 
French planes went out after one incident. , 

“French forces ,in counter-attacks cleared isisur- 
gents from two towns.Moknin and Tebulba; in central 
Tunisia, where Nationalist activity had been intense. 


. The Nationalists seized Tebulba on Wednesday night 
_ after a clash with the French in which 77 Nationalists 


died. . 

“Most serious incident was at ‘Keirotian, Muslim 
sacred city- incentra! Tunisia, where four people died 
and nine were injured, a French communique an- 
nounced: One Nationalist was killed in Tunis, the 
capital, in a gun battle with police. 


Fs 


“The French’ announced the’ clearing of Moknin 


where, 5,000 Nationalists stormed, the: civil controller's 
office, and Tebulba, both ‘near Sousse, á few hours 
after.French, aircraft ‘had swooped low over the village 
of Kelibia where the Nationalists had blown up ‘and 
besieged the French police post. 

_ “French. naval commandos ; arrived to reinforca 
troops in the Sousse-SFax area, southern’ - Tunisia 


centre of Nationalist rising in the past few days.”..” 


oa 
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~The: latest: news dà that: sabotage ‘has-been conti- 
iuing, ithe j:Frenchi authorities‘ have beéh imprisoning 
. the -leaders and :their, leader. ,.E]-Habibt:Bourgiba. has. 
appealed in a letter sent framuprison to? India’s. Prime 
Minister Pandit :Nehiu-to' make: common:!:cause: . with 
the . Arab: States. "That? appeal.. was .anticipated by 
India, Pakiktan-and -13 other States «sponsdéring -a 
- resolution..in the U.N. 0.. peed 'aktention ton this: 


centre , of unrest., A E E ETE E S E A 





Britain and lalaya. (S 


~ Bitice’ the-end of. Japan’s adivetitiire- in 1 Bist Anfa 
(1045): “British authorities- have~ been busy- restoring 
their faded- mithórity ovér this ‘archipelago; Tich . in 
tainerals- ‘and rubber, to re-equip the Planter “Raj” for’ 
afresh lease of life: These seven years have not been 
able to record any success in this- måtter On January 
L last ~ appeared a- news, sent out- of ' ‘Singapore the 
day before: -> v OE Ai eo yefe 
~My, Malcolm 2 ‘MacDonald, Biitich’ Commissioner 
. General. in: South-east Asia, said. here ‘today in æ 
broadcast that Britain had: prepared plans, in case 
, of necessity, ‘for. the, successful. defence of» the 
* whole‘ of Malaya’ and ‘British. Borneo,’ r 
; “We shall continue to fulfil in sincere partners’ 
‘ship With you our many other responsibilitiés wp: 
= to the moment when you are fully ready to.assume ' 
all the: „duties. of: Self-Government, . Self-Govern-, 
, ment is an unalterable aim of ‘Britain’s policy in 
*- Malaya, © - ~ 
Ao ou ob, would take along tinie tot complete the 
satask -of ' forming ʻa.. united, self-reliant Malayan 
a Ration. but the ¿date at which this ultimate aim, 
was ` reached depended òn: the, „Malayan . people 
themselves. 
se. “Ny one should ‘have the” slightest ; -fear “that 
in the meantime Britain will desert: Malaya. `` 
. “Speaking of the- complexity ‘of the problem in 
‘, Malaya. ‘where Malayas, Chinese, Indians, . British, 
” Eurasiŝns “and ‘CTeylonese. share a common home- 
~ land’ he opined “that anybody ‘Who tried. to sdlve 
it in a hurty would'make’ a ‘hopeless mess of w 
» Two. years ago, a Worldover Rress . interpretation 
of happenings in Malaya reported - things that show no. 


ges 


substantial change has taken placé.since then. -< 


i’ "No sone.(whd could :aveid it “would ‘travel. either 
hy: rail. orby iroad; from. Singapore td the tapital'-of 
Malaya, 200 miles inland, Lord Killearn secently ‘said? 
in: the. British: ‘Hotse..of Lords. | g an 
x “The reason, of course, -is ‘the - activity “ zof Com- 
munist guerrillas-in the jungles, It; is, unsafe; according: 
to. Lord -Killearn,: even to-go into some: of the’: Jow- 
hills within a mile: of the’ Governor's: kouse. - Every” 
day, : Singapore newspapers, report; lengthy lists” of 
terrorist acts in Malaya by the: so-called. penis biog 
‘anti-bandit motith’ was a-failuré,. 27. wa s 
<. “This dangerous situation isin’ sharp: contrast: to: 
the. reports. six months ago, whert -the guerrillas: were’ 
thought to be under control: The spring hag seei `a 
sharp upsurge of the terrorism, and-one’ recent ‘week 
- was. called -thé Hios „active since: ‘the eingi began” 
EWO YEARS Ago, nf dei Be poene Tet as 


week ak pA 
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i3)"What was. «optimistically forecast - as ‘a police 
measure’ is developing into, quite a formidable little 
war--to~-assist in- which we -haye sent a Squadron of 
Lincoln bombers, which swe are now told are engaged 
in bombing operations over the jungle,” complained 
British M P. Emrys. Hughes. , 2 

2.: “And a London .- correspondent - in. Singapore 
reported that. ‘the R.«A.F.. ix Malaya has assembled 
the ‘most powérful fee Ns ever known in. . this 


28 goumtry?. aooo N ices 


io “Bainforcements eae been sent dori from 
Hong Kong, aud-the ‘first large-scale, co-ordinated 
drivé.‘to stamp ‘out. the. jungle Communists is getting 


~~ 


under. way. -The--British take “hope from. the recent: 
appointment of Sir Harold- Briggs, a retired general, 


dg‘‘eivilian director of -the operations. 

: . “From fighting the Japanese in these: same varas 
dig’ ‘British. know a -lot-more about - jungle. warfare 
than’ -decade ago. But.-most -of -the : Malayan Com- 
miunists ‘are Chinese with a: centuries‘long tradition of 
secret organization’ against .despotie war lords, . The 
Malayan masses are ‘friendly or; at least, sceptical of 
white. imperialism. Réd China has won British recog- 
nition, It looks Jike: a long. struggle ahead. ' 

-“In Malaya, however, there is some indication of 
moves. to asstiage the more’ basi¢ complaints on which 
guerrilla violence grows. Dato Onn, who. is President. 
óf the United Malays- National Organization, has sug- 
gestéd some political changes. Significantly, these “are. 
under consideration: at Whitehali in London. 

“The most promising suggestion is that citizenship 
should now be granted to all persons born ‘within the 
Federation of Malaya, and to those who qualify by a 
period of residence. It is high time that those who 
have made Malaya their’ home, particularly the 
Chinese, were granted the right to full pavtietatigk 
in the'life of the country. . 
> “Another Oni proposal is the additive. to the 
legislative council, which, is not elected, of five ‘un 
official ministers’-—three Malays, one-“Chinese, one 
Indian. The idea, of course, is to give representation 
to the peoples, and the very fact that a Malayan 


political ‘group is ; pushing the plan already shows & 


kind ‘of parti¢ipation in- government; - 
“ “Moreover; representatives. of ’ 
unions ‘have ee a Malya Trade Union Council,” 
Unrest in ‘Indonesia : > Sf 

> ‘Dutéh- imperialism ‘has departed Hom the rich 
islands of mid-Pacific. But they -have left -a legacy of 
ubfuliness: and Separatist conceit, against, which ` the 


. Gentral Government has ‘been gallantly fighting. A- 


predoininantly Muslim: State, , it is natural for the 
awakened people to wish that the normis and forms of 
Islamic- life should cheragtenze and colour their a 
and: thought: -. ` 

. But the Dar-ul-Islam Tariy has” ‘ambitions that go 
beyond i.this; Otherwise, why. should: there be a news. 


over 100 trade” 





“ NOTES 


such as the following sent oùt from Java on Decem- 
ber 30 last: 

“Indonesian army units have surrounded 4 
group of rebels belonging to the Muslim organisa- 
tion, Dar-ul-Islam, it was reported here today. The 
rebels were reported to have dug trenches and 
erected barricades against the advancing troops in 
central Java. 

“Another group of rebels were still in the open. 
The Indonesian army lost one killed and two 
wounded on Thursday and 3 killed and 18 wounded 
on Friday. Rebels’ losses on Friday were reported 
as 20 killed and several wounded. The rebels were 
reported to number about 1,000.” 

There must be a mystery behind all this. It is up 
to the Indonesian embassy to enlighten us on the 
matter. What has become of their Merdeka? We pro- 
‘fitted from its contents. 
Rearming West Garmany i 

The Western Bloc, in their haste to build a strong 
barrier against the Soviet, have practically decided 
on the rearmament of Germany. The World Inter- 
preter strikes a dissident note thus: 


“There are men in international diplomacy who 
are now determined to go on a perilous course, and 
are approaching it in the spirit of the over-confident 
frog. These are the Western representatives who. insist 
on rearming Germany. Prodded by the United States, 
they are seeking against their better judgment to get 
the Germans somehow, by one formula or another, 
strongly armed to help resist Russian aggression, They 
‘are sincerely worried. And if rearmament of Britain, 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, ete., might stop a 
theoretica, Red Army drive on the. Rhine, why not 
take in the Germans and try to hold on the Elbe? 

“A Federated. West Europe needs the Germans, 
So does the Schuman Plan. So does any pooling of 

` agricultural resources. And because West Germany 
has some 50 million people, not counting the 18 


million, in East Germany under Communist domina-. 


tion, their contribution to manpower is looked. upon 
as crucial, i 

“The trouble is, the Western planners absolutely 
refuse to look at what really lies ahead of them in 
Germany. It cannot be emphasized too much, andvit 
` ought to be written in capital letters two feet high, 
that. the real choice in Germany is to have a demo- 
cratic republi or a rearmed and powerful military 
state moving steadily and dangerously towardg rightist 
extremism, 

- “A United Germany is the passionate desire of 
almost all Germans. It’s natural. Americans would feel 
the same way, and so would the British, under like 
circumstances, But there is more to it than that. 
Division and unity are old questions in German 
history. Unity is now linked to patriotism, and has 
become a driving psychological force. Businessmen 
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the political parties demand it; intellectuals and trade 
unionists alike hold the same’ point of view. It is true 
whether you think of West Germans wanting the East 
with them, or East Germans wanting freedom. 

“German rearmament nevertheless means a blow, 
perhaps almost a last one, to any hope of early unity 
between West Germany and Hast Germany. The 
present feeling of frustration and concern over the 
split will be given new momentum ‘once rearmament 
is put through. -When masses. of Germans ‘are again 
under arms, whatever the formula, many among the 
German people will long for the ‘return of the terri- 
tories given to Poland in the East, and even more 
for national unity. With force available, the most 
natural thing in the world will be to seek the use of 
force in winning a restoration of the territories stripped 
away. To the already menacing explosive possibilities 
of Europe, one more, of first-rate magnitude, will be 
added. 

“In its folly the West seems to beliéve that a 
rearmed Germany will make West Europe safer. 
Actually, it will be weaker. Into a military Germany, 
Communist propaganda can penetrate with some 
chance of success—while at the same time, a fresh 

swing to a neo-Nazi right position can be expected in 
politics. And no one who knows anything about Euro- 
pean politics can believe for a moment ‘that extreme 
rightism can hold back Communism as reliably as 
democratic liberalism can. Britain under Labor rule 
reduced Communism to negligible proportions, Italy 
under conservatism still faces a powerful and challeng- 
ing Communist movement. 


“There are two ways by means of which German 
rearmament could be dropped, and still leave West 
Europe reasonably safe. The best way is to continue 
pationtly to work for a settlement of the.cold war 
with the Moscow Politburo. That, it must be: admitted, 
is a tough row to hoe, and, it is not very promising. 
Yet, for a demilitarized Germany, the Soviet Union 
seems prepared to pay a fairly heavy price, But sup- 
pose this is for the time being an impossible dream. 
What then? 


“With some reluctance the West could leave im 
Germany an occupation army. That is in the cards for 
a while, at any rate. Occupation troops might be 
better trained, briefed, and behaved. But unless Russia 
deliberately chooses war with the whole Western world, 
the United States included, she will never attack 
American contingents, no matter how small. All 
present evidence, and all intelligence teports, indicate 
there are no current signs of such a desire or such an 
attack. Then why take the enormous gamble of a re- ` 
armed Germany? It must be-feared that there is no 
reason except the persistence of frog-eyed vision. ` 
Diplomats, as so often before at critical periods of 
history, peer anxiously ahead, with their eyes seeing 
only what is traditionally behind them.” 
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consideration in all democratic countries desirous of 
combating the infiltration tactics of the Soviets. 


General de Lattre de Tassigny 

The death of this eminent military man of France 
high-lights the tragedy that dogs the Republic’s des- 
perate attempt to recover something of her imperial 
prestige in Indo-China. He died during the second 
week of January last at 61 years. Lattre was in direct 
line with empire-builders like Lautney, Juin and others 
who had their apprenticeship in this art in Morocco 
and other northern African areas. A fighter against this 
imperialism, Amir Abdul Karim, the Riff leader of 
Morocco, thus assessed the French position. He is 71 
years now; he was sent out to Madagascar and kept 
confined there for about 21 years. He is now at Cairo 
in self-chosen exile. On January 20 last he told Press 
correspondents from his sick-bed that “the freedom .of 
all North African peoples is a certainty, with more 
resolute leadership and co-ordinated organisation, it 
may be expedited. The fight for national freedom, 
especially against a power like France, ought te be 
more tough, vigorous and self-facing. It is said that 
France has not been able to evolve any constructive 
policy to solve the problem of: colonial peoples. France 
is fighting a futile and costly battle to keep her 
colonial empire.” 

In this connection the following Jetter dated 
January 16 last, published in the Deader, is significant: 

“There is considerable anxiety in Washington that 
France is about to advise the U.S.A. that she can 
no longer ‘go it alone’ in Indo-China, says the Daily 
Express correspondent, there. 

uN. M. Slim (Britain), Gen. Bradley (U.S.A.) and 
Gen. Juin (France) who have been discussing. the 
defence of South-East Asia in Washington have noted 
the depressing effect of the French Cabinet crisis and 
the vacuum left by the death of Gen. de Tassigny.’ 

“Tt is betieved that Franee would give as her: 
precedent Britain’s action in the spring of 1947 when 
she officially informed the U.S.A. that she could no 
longer undertake the responsibility of supporting 
enfeebled Greece. Immediately after that came the 
announcement of the ‘Truman Doctrine’ of arms sup- 


` port to Greece (and Turkey as well) plus U.S. mili- 


tary missions and advice. France thinks that there is' 
no chance of U.S. troops joining in the Indo-Chinese 

ground fighting, but France has already sounded out 
Washington for air and naval support ‘the moment 
Chinese Communist armies cross the border’ as well 
as big money grants and a stepped-up supply of arms. 

Tt is believed the U.S.A. will promise this. 

“The Americans have been impressed by Gen. 


` Juin’s forceful arguments that Indo-China is South- 


Bast Asia’s ‘first. line of defence’ and that if it goes 
the West must be prepared to place itself on a full- 


naala war fanting ot annarmons exnense. 


_ discounted by the Americans, 
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as France to credit intelligence reports that the 
Communists are rushing the completion of new air- 
fields and military roads on the Chinese side of the 
border, still the necessity of a quick agreement between 
France, Britain and America on a general political- 
military policy’ for the area ‘is disputed by nobody: 
says the correspondent. ‘ 

“Another possibility which Washington thinks 
may come is that France may turn the whole Indo- 
China problem over to the U. N. She has always been 
reluctant to do so in the past though it is known that 
the . U. N. Secretary-General, M. Lie has hinted. to 
‘France that it is important not to allow another 
‘Korea’ to develop before she acts, 

“A joint appreciation of the military situation in 
. South-East Asia worked out by the British, French 


‘and U. S. Chiefs of. staff is being forwarded with con- 


clusions and recommendations to the three Govern- 
ments, says the Observer correspondent in Washington. 
The French submitted a military appreciation which, 
they claimed, required far more action in Indo-China 
than France with her European - commitments was 
able to provide. ‘The imminence of a new guerilla 
offensive, ‘helped by a large-scale Chinese invasion,’ 
was an important parf of this appreciation, The 
French were trying to get 'the U. 8. A. to step up the 
supply of arms and equipment to French forces already 
involved and to promise to commit U. S. ground forces 
to the defence of Indo-China. The U: S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—indirectly assisted by their British” colleagues 
who have emphasised the danger of the situation in 
Burma—have set the Indo-China situation in the broad 
‘context of military responsibilities in Asia and are not 
expected to recommend that U. 8. forces should be 


committed in the way the French have asked. 


“Reports that large Chinese forces have been 
moved down to the border from Northern China ‘are 
Press statements that 
250,000 Chinese troops are deployed within reach of 
the border and that 170.000 Communist guerillas are 
operating in Northern Viet Nam seem extravagant by 
the side of the figures which the U. 8. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have gathered.” 


On “American Way of Life” 

” Justice Douglas of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.A., cannot be suspected of anti-American feel- 
ings. In an article that apreared in the New York 
Times Magazine of January last, he had some not 
complimentary things to say of men and things in his 
country. 

“Anyone who departs nee the U.S.A. for a few 
months is struck upon his return by the supercilious- 
ness and intolerance of a considerable ‘section of the 
American Press and of many leaders in the State insti- 
tutions . . . harmless actions become treacherous 
signs of disloyalty. The coincidence at one or anothe: 
moment of some idea with the policy of Soviet Russis 
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NOTES 


Those who do not follow the militarist politicians are 
suspects, Fear is inflated to a point of frenzy, Good, 
honest people are nailed to the pillory. Their reputa~ 
tion ‘is soiled. . . Fear compels increasingly greater 
numbers of people in all fields of life to keep silent 
' or to make orthodox statements. Fear is growing—fear 
of losing employment, fear of becoming a victim of 
investigation, fear of being pilloried. . . The young 
generation is becoming increasingly silent. Discussion 
of ideas has been substituted by their suppression.” 
This spirit of witch-hunting . has followed the 
rather uncritical admiration of Soviet ways of life that 
. had ‘prevailed in the America’s north and south during 
the war years—1941-45. In the Soviets also the same 
things prevail mixed with admiration for U.S.A. 
technology. The Soviet Information Service have been 
making the utmost use of Judge Douglas’ criticism, 
and from this has deduced the lesson that all Asians 
“detest” this American way of life. Bo, we have this 
procession of charges and counter-charges with none 
the better for it! Ma 44 


is E | 
. Telugu Literature 

Shree Bharatee is a cultural weekly published 
from Hyderabad (Deccan) which we noticed often. 
In its February 15 issue there’ is an article on the 
above. subject from which we make a few extracts: 
-~ ““Nannayabhatta is the first Telugu poet. But 
he himself mentions some other great poets who 
flourished before him. Political upheavals preceding 
that period may be the cause for the destruction of 
their works. Under the. patronage of Raja Raja 
Narendra who ruled from 1022 A.D. to 1063 A.D. 
he began to translate the great Epic the Maha- 
bharata, and he completed two Parvas (chapters) 
with great poetic skill and efficiency, He died in the 
middle of the third Parva (chapter). Earlier Telugu 
literature had a religious note. The Mahabharata is 
written in combined verse and prose. Even the prose 
may be called poetic prose because it has all the 
qualities of poetry except metre. Nannaya did not 
translate the Mahabharata literally. from Sanskrit. 
He possessed imagination of a high order. He- con- 
tracted and enlarged certain portions according | as 
he found fit and added to its beauty. — 

“After nearly two centuries Tikkana- Somayali, the 
Minister of Manumasiddhi, took up the thread of 
translation but he began with Viratparva (the fourth 
chapter) and completed the remaining 15 Parvas. 

“The gap was filled by Yarrana (Yerraoragada) 
under the patronage of Prolaya Varma, who ruled 
between 1324 and 1349 A.D. It is curious that the 
whole work though written by three poets has the 
compactness as if done by one hand, This trio is 
called “Kavitraya” and the Mahabharata has become 


the greatest authority on poetry, for language, dic- ~ 


tion and rhetoric. f 
“Nannaya also wrote the first Telugu Grammar, 
Mhie ha the 


hanamea 
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founder of theory and practice in poetry. Tikkanna 
wrote, besides the Mahabharata, Nirvachanottara 
Ramayana, a work completely. in verse. Yarrana 
translated Harivamsa, the continuation of the Maha- 
bharata. Yarrana was awarded the title of “Prabandha 
Paramesvara” for his Herivamsa which has some 
characteristics of Prabandha. 

“I shall now take up Srinatha, the most renowned 
name in the next period. Poesy came to him even 
from his youth. He visited many courts; dedicated 
many of his works to kings and noble men from 
whom he received valuable presents and honour; 
humbled the pride of some poets, and was the poet 
par excellence of his time. Incidentally his works 
portrayed the social and religious circumstances of 
his period, thus helping the reconstruction of history 
of that period. He was an expert in extempore poetry 
and Sri Prabhakara Sastri has edited them in one 
volume. Though he revelled in luxury during his 
life-titae he died in absolute penury. His last verses 
are heart-rending and full of pathos depicting in 
juxtaposition his earlier opulence and his later 
poverty. He carved for himself an honourable place 
in the History of Telugu Literature by his prolific 
writings. : i i 

“Bammera Potanna was the brother-in-law of Sri- 
natha and is in direct contrast with him. He is the 
author of the Bhagavata in Telugu. Before he wrote 
his magnum opus he came across a king by name 
Singabhupatto of Venkatgiri, when he wrote a work 
called Bhoginidandaka, » panegyric on the king’s 
concubine. For this, he suffered from remorse and 
took a vow against royal patronage. He took a pledge 
that he would not use noble poetry to praise kings 
but to sing the glory of God who is the King of kings. 
Though he was induced by his brother-in-law to 
dedicate his work to the king and become rich, he 
refused and dedicatecd his Bhagavata to God Sri 
‘Rama. Telugu -Bhagavata is considered superior 
to the original in poetie beauty. 


“Rukmini Kalyanam is a beautiful portion from 
the Bhagavata. Rukmini sends a secret message to 
Shri Krishna asking him to come and take her away 
(and marry her) against the will of her people. The 
‘poet describes her state’ of mind: 

“She does not even mention to her own mother 
her mental anguish, nor does she spread the light of 
her smile in all directions. She does not even drive 
away the bees that ‘are buzzing about her lotus-like 
face. She neither. sleeps nor does she care to rearrange 
the necklace on her ‘bosom (which have become inter- 
wined through negligence) nor. does she turn away 
her gaze which has been rivetted on the road by which 
she expects Shri Krishna to arrive.” 

We hope, the writer will continue the series, and 
bring it to the age of Kundukuri Veerashinga who is 
the maker of modern Telugu literature, a great social 
refarmer whn is eamnared tn Vidvasagar of Bengal. 
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Charu Chandra Datta 


“Death occurred at Pondicheri on January evening 
of Charu Chandra Datta, a writer, educationist and a 
retired member of the I.C.8. He was about 77. He 
entered the ICS. in 1899 and retired in 1925. He was 
closely associated with Aurobinda Ghose during the 
Swadeshi days and had almost open connection with 
the revolutionary movement in Bengal in the opening 
` decade of the century. Suspected of his complicity 
with the movement, he was suspended from the service 
for one year. After retirement he served Visva-Bharati 
for a couple of years as an Upacharya. During this 
period he wrote several books including his memories 
Purana Katha. In 1941, he went to Pondicheri and 
since then he had been living there with his wife. He 
translated Sri Aurobinda’s Life Divine into Bengali. 
His family hailed from the district of Burdwan. 
He was the son of the late Kalikadas. Datta, Dewan 
of Cooch Behar. He is survived by his widow and a 
son, Sri Arindam Datta, a barrister of the Calcutta 
High Court. 


~ This is a bald story.. But behind it pulsated a, 


personality of utmost courage, of pleasing manners, 
of speech and behaviour which was distinctive of his 
-philosophy of life. The story of his early. life was the 
story of the “high audacity” (Aurobindo’s word) that 
had characterized life in Bengal, . in Maharashtra, 
more or less the whole of India since the lee 
days. 

Joining the service of the alien . nigi ‘Charu 
Chandra started life with certain advantages that 
detract: nothing from his own work. He married. the 
daughter of Hem Chandra Mullick who was one of the 
pillars of the Nationalist Movement in Bengal, a 
cousin of Subodh Chandra Mullick, Aurobindo 
Ghose’s host and friend. for years. His service in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra strengthened his resolve to 
fight the “External Authority” from inside its fort. 

Charu Chandra’s acceptance of service was volun- 
tary; he desired to use his official position to loosen 
the ties of alien rule. And from 1899 to 1925 he held 
this purpose with increasing intensity as the people 
wakened more and more to the shame add ignominy 
of foreign subjection. The report above has told us 
how he had to suffer for this “disloyalty.” In his 
Purana Katha: (Old Story) we find. him laughing at 
the indignities heaped on him. 

Charu Chandra was a master -of that style- òi 
Bengali prose which started with Bankimehandra’ ‘and 
reached its zenith with Rabindranath. Charu’ Chandra 


was Aurobindo’s friend. How and when he developed 


into a disciple of his is not known. It is hoped that 
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his son will be able to render this service—the best 
memorial—to his life-work. We tender our sympathy 
to him and to his mother, and our homage to the 
memory of a truly gréat Indian. 


Maharaja of Jodhpur 


The death in an air accident of the Maharaja, of 
Jodhpur on January 26 last is a loss tô the new 
Princely Order in the. Indian Republic. He was him- 
self driving the plane, being an expert pilot. He died 
at hig 28th year, and life’s possibilities remain wn- 
fulfilled. It was the cause of his own order ‘that, above 
all others, led him to stand as an independent, and 
win against the Congress nominee. The Maharaja 
could rightly boast of Rajput traditions, though these 
often worked against national interests. Both during 
the Muslim regime and the British. they could not 
stand up against the pretehsions of thé new-comers. 
But in the presence of death all these are forgotten. 
And we tender our condolences to the breaved family.’ 


May his spirit find peace! 


Srish Chandra Nandy 
`> This noble son of Bengal died on February 23 last. 
He inherited his traditions from his father, the late 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kashimbazar 
in the district of Murshidabad. The property acquired 
by “Kanta Babu” as Warren Hastings’ manager, were 
vast, the assets being worth millions of rupees. Many 
were’ Manindra ‘Chandra’s charities, most of them: 
unknown. Srish Chandra continied his’ father’s 
example. Today we mourn his death; and’ to his 
family we offer our sympathy. His soul will attain 
the spiritial home that is the last wish of every 
human’ being. a oS i i. | 


Prof. Puntambekar 


The death of this eminent Marathi scholar will 
be deeply mourned by the’ world of scholars in India 
and outside. He died on the 20th February while on 
a journey to Lucknow from Nagpur. He served-as the 
head of the latter University’s Raghavendra Rao Chair 
of History ‘and Sociology. Starting life as a barrister 
at Amaravati he drifted into politics in the wake of 
Non-cé-operation Movement. Suffering imprisonment 
he came out transformed ‘into an educationist, He 
served under Pandit “Madan Mohan Malavya in the 
Banaras University and was for a while with the Dacea 


University. His Rights of Man has been accepted by 


United Nations Economic, Social, Educational ‘Orga- , 
nization. He died-in his 55th year. Our sympathy goes, 
tò the bereaved family. 


mo o oad 





A WESTERN OR AN EASTERN ECONOMY ? 


A Westerner: Contemplates India’s ‘Fature 


: . 2x WILFRED WELLOCK 


So far as I am able to judge, India is unable to mske 
up her mind whether to base her civilisation on highly 
centralised mass-production industry or on well- 
integrated agro-industrial village communities. with all 
their wonderful techniques and skills. An article in 
the September issue of The Modern Review on The 
Five Year Plan, by Principal S. N. Agarwal, confirms 
this judgment. 

In these circumstances the observations of a 
Westerner who has made a long and careful study of 
- the origins ard effects of the Industrial Revolution 

may not be out of place, ` 

Some of the older readers of this Review may 
remember a series of articles which I wrote for it some 
forty years ago, wherein I asked India to think twie2, 
when she had‘ achieved Swaraj, before embarking on 
. & programme of Western Industrialism. : 

Two years ago I paid my first visit to India. I 
hoped to fird the country agog with ideas and grimy 
with the sweat of constructive achievement, ` Ideas 
‘and plans there-were in'rlenty, but no unity of pur- 
pose, and thus no nation-absorbing action, 

In England, I had: become familiar’ with these 
plans. They included centralised and ’ semi-central'sed 
or regional icdustries, also cottage and vi'lage indus- 
tries. Some industries were’ to be nationalised and 
- ‘others left open to private enterprise, tinde? cond:tions, 
while the co-operative: princizle was to play a big 
part in the vilages, But what I was unable to discover 
was the dominating idea and the over-all plan or 
picture. Was the population of India to be ubanised 
Uke that of the United States and Britain, or was it 
to rémain spread out, in villages, but slightly enlarged. 
well-integrated by means of a sound agriculture and 
a host of crafts and small industries'and, thus rich in 
~ .the finest culture, that of creative self-expression. 

The occasion which took me to India was the 
World Pae'fist Conference. This occuried the whole 
month of December 1949. The first two weeks I spent 
in the North, at Santiniketan, Rishikesh, Calcutta, 
Delhi and other northern cities, and the second two 
weeks in the C.P., at Sevagram and Wardha. 

` Durieg that month I lived in two worlds which 
were strangely disconnected. For a whole week I was 
in the company of those followers of Gandhiji who 
accepted his whole gospe!, his constructive programme 
as well as his Swaraj programme, These men, speaking 
from a long experience of- close association with 
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Gandhiji, tried to reveal tu us the esssénce of his 
teaching, what was involved in his concept of Truth 
and Non-violenee for the individual and for society, 
with resect to personal conduct, one’s social duties 
and relationships, and with respect to the social order. 
We discussed the Gandhian economy and re'ated it 
with the dominant economy of our age, that of West- 
ern industrialism. Then we broke up for a period, and 
travelled in small groups from city to city, or city to 
village, some in this direction,.some in that. I chose 
the North. Our little group received invitations from 
numerous societics and institutions, and in addition I 
received many private invitations. I availed myself 
of all I could, for I wanted to know what Ind'a, as a 
whole, in its variety of outlooks was thinking, I 
found widespread confusion and uncertainty. In most 


minds there was. conflict ‘between the claims of 
Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme ard those of 
Western industrislism, as a means of increasing 


India’s wealth quickly, in part to obliterate the a~ ‘pal- 
lng poverty in the great majority of Indian villages, 
and partly in order to prevent the. advance of Com- 
munism in India. Faith in India’s future appeared to 


„be ‘at its lowest in Calcutta and Delhi. The nearer one 


got to India’s political hub, the nearer one came to 
despair. Many were overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the problems which confronted them. Even old 
stalwarts lamented: “Our leader has gone, our light is 
extinguished, we are helyless.” 

It was later, in the South, that I found the anti- 
dote to this northern pessimism and despair. The 
secord part of our Conference took place at Sevagram, 
the birth-place of Gandhili’s system of Basie Educa- 
tion, Nearby is Wardha, the headquarters of the 
A.I.V.1.A., and of other expressions of the Gandhian 
way of life. What I experienced in this area caused 
me-to accept with enthusiasm an invitation to visit a 
number of .Gandhi Ashrams in South India which, 
operating under ‘various aus™ices, were training wo'k- 
ers for carrying out Gandhiji’s constructive programme 
in the villages. I gladly gave a whole month to this, 
to me, important pilgrimoge. 

In this experience I came to grips with Irdia’s 
major economic problems, and it soon became indub’t- 
ably clear to me that the Gandhian economy was 
a sound policy, that a nation-wide system of village 
republics would be the best foundation for a classless 
India, a civilisation of high quality and India’s best 
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contribution to a stable and peaceful world order, and 
also the speediest methods of removing the bane of 
poverty. ‘ 

As long ago as 1908, Gandhiji, in his pamphlet 
Indian Home Rule revealed that he had probed 
Western Industrialism to its roots, and had found 
them to be cankered.. He summed it up in the words: 
“This is a satanic civilisation; it will be self-destroyed.” 
He perceived that its processes degraded and 
dehumanised the workers, that its aims and motives 
-demoralised those who directed its courses, and spread 
the disease of materialism everywhere. It has been 
responsible for two world wars and is rapidly pre- 
paring for a third between two Dinosaurian blocks. 
Because both are the outcome of materialistic ideo- 
logies they lack the vision, the understanding and 
the moral courage to save themselves from catastro- 
phies which they know might encompass their extinc- 
tion as civilisations. These are facts, of which India 
must take note. _ 

A few Western Powers have developed- enormous 
production potentials which can only be kept going by 
extravagant and wasteful standards of living at home, 
‘by large and ever-growing exports, and by big arma- 
ments programmes. As the demand for markets 
exceeds the supply, and as armaments stimulate fear, 
Western Industrialism is a breeder of international: 
. conflict. Before long will appear a new cause of war: 
a mighty clash between the rising, just demands of an 
awakening and long-repressed East, and the towering 
and ever-rising stindards of material living in the 
West, especially in the United States, for the earth’s 
resources in food and raw materials. These combined 
demands from the East and the West are now out- 
reaching supply, and even man’s power to discover 
new sources of supply, while ideological conflicts and 
the fear of war are greatly aggravating this acute 
shortage problem by the development of re-armament 
programmes which surpass all knowledge or under- 
standing. 

What India has now to decide is whether she 
intends to enter this international vortex, the funda- 
mental evil of which is materialism, uneriticised, 
uncontrolled high standards of material living, and what 
follows from this, class war and finally world ideolo- 
gical war, or whether she means to keep out of it, 
which she can only do by pursuing an essentially self- 
sufficient economy, and a civilisation of high quality 
in which material values will be controlled by spiritual 
values and principles. 

Mr. Nehru has declared over and over again that 
India’s aim is economic self-sufficiency—not absolute, 
of course. This policy is necessary, first, in order to 
insure her economic and financial independence, and 
second, because with such an economy India will not 
be a cause of those international strains and stresses. 
from which, ag ‘eolnaee above, modern wars 
spring. o 
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But what India has not yet decided is whether she 
hopes to achieve this end mainly by way of centralised 
mass-production ‘industry, or mainly by way of & 
well-integrated agro-industrial economy. That issue 
is vital, as I will explain, 

If India. makes the former choice she will be unable 
to escape two major evils: the pursuit of material 
wealth as a major objective, and the dehumanisation 
of the workers on a growing, and finally colossal, 
seale, i 

The spiritual decline of the West during the last 
century (symbolised in its present “Satanic civilisation,” 
with its growing fears and war preparations) has’ been 
primarily due to the fact that the making of riches 
became the primary motive behind the Industrial 
Revolution. Hence there is great danger of pursuing 
a particular form of industry merely because it yields 
the maximum quantity of goods. But quality of 
production must also be considered, individuality and 
variety, and what is much more important, the 
quality of human personality. An industrial set-up 
which turns out millions of articles every one of which 
is the spit of the other, produces a dead, monotonous 
world, and also which is much more important 
and dangerous, a uniform man, the mass-man of the 
industrial West, who has made possible, and even 
become the basis of, the totalitarian state, -More- 


~ 


over, the producers of uninspiring monotony don’t f 


‘do this for love, but for money, while workers .con- 


demned to repetitive labour which requires meither 
skill nor intelligence can only endure such human 
indignity for the sake of the means to live. Hence 


mass-production carried out on a vast scale involves ` 


human degradation all round and the infection of 
the whole of society with the canker of materialism. 

There is this also to be said. Many Indians 
claim that: maximum mass-production development 
is necessary in order to raise the standard of living 


of the poorest, and in the quickest possible time., 


The fact is, however, that the masses of India’s 
needy live in her 750,000 villages, and were the new 
mass-produced goods of India presented to them for 
purchase to-morrow, they would not be able to’ buy 
them. Only the few workers would be able to buy 
them who had been brought from the villages into 
the new factories. What then would happen? This 
is what would happen. Most of the new production 
would have to be sold on the foreign market, as 
Indian textiles are to-day, since they constitute 26 
per cent of India’s exports, even while scores of 
millions of villagers do not possess more than one 
square yard of cotton cloth each. In payment for 
these exports India would ‘import luxury goods for 
her well-to-do population. Hence instead of the new 
industrialism -solving India’s. poverty problem, it 
would stimulate the class war and hasten the march 
of Communism. 


The argument is worth pursuing. Many Indians 
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do not realise how few poverty-stricken people would 
benefit from an even gigantic programme of industrial 
expansion. Today India has 390 cotton mills which 
contain over 10,000,000 spindles and 200,000 looms. 
Yet they employ only 450,000 people, men, women and 
children, And how long has it taken to produce them? 
» Were India to embark on an itdustrial programme 
which included the erection and fitting out of say, 
4,000 factories of all kinds: during the next 15 or 20 
years, she would do no more than touch the fringe of 
her village poverty and under-employment ‘problem. 
And what about the cost? 


At present world prices (which are going to remain 
for a very long time) -the scheme would cost several 
thousand crores of rupees. India could not finance it, 
nor could any other country except the United States. 
But in view of the latter’s military designs in Japan 
and the Far East generally, and the preparations that 
are now being made for a possible Dinosaurian con- 
‘flict with Communism, would India sanction at this 
time- an American financial invasion of her country? 
I know the answer to that question. In her foreign 
policy India is extraordinarily realist and ‘sound. She 
must be equally realistic in her domestic policy, and 
realism suggests that she concentrate on bringing 

. betterment by way of a steady and continuing process, 
‘and simultaneously, to the teeming millions in her 
villages. This can be done by one means only, the 
application of the Gandhian economy, that is, by the 
transformation of her disintegrated villages into village 
republics. 


Gandhiji was very far-sighted. and amazingly 
practical when he declared that India’s salvation 
depends upon the spinning wheel--first, as a means of 
winning Swaraj, and afterwards as a means of raising 
the living standards of her poverty-stricken villages, 


the variety and quality of their life, and the status ` 
‘all the villages of India? How could Government 


and ‘dignity of their manhood. 


The attitude of the Government to: this claim 
seems to be this: Very well, if you really believe in 
this policy, get on with it and we will wish you God- 
speed, and we shall be glad to help you whenever we 
can. But is that enough? Big economic and inter- 
' national issues are at stake, including that of another 
world war. Moreover, equally big spiritual issues are 
also at stake. The decision to be made involves the 
issue of whether the purpose of civilisation is to make 
` wealth and give the people a good. time, (eat, drink 
and be merry for tomorrow we die), or whether it is 
to make men and women of full stature—physically, 
intellectually, morally and spiritually—and to this end 
to fashion the right kind of cultural institutions. A 
sound democracy cannot possibly rest upon a: founda- 
tion of mass men with mass minds, for they would 
always vote for the Government which promised them 
the most wealth and the largest array of sonial 
amenities, And they would win the elections for they 
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would always be in the majority. The alternative 
would be a Right or Left Dictatorship. 

But if the chief concern of the state be to breeil a 
race of whole men and women, then they must be 
given tasks which will develop all their faculties, 
especially their emotions, their imaginations and their 
creative powers. Without responsibility and creative 
opportunity in their daily avocations, this condition 
of human wholeness cannot be achieved, Accordingly, 
an economic, industrial and cultural system must be 
devised which will provide these fundamental rights 
in fullest measure to the entire community, and not 


to the financially privileged few. 


The Gandhian economy alone can do that. It is 
an ancient economy, being as old as society itself. 
Modern industrial techniques have destroyed it. Still 
newer techniques must restore it, but give to it a 
tricher content. Instead of man’s inventive genius Tun- 
ning to giantism in machines, factories and cities, it 
should be directed to the small machine, to mecha- 
nical devices to assist men in the producion of comm- 
modities of high quality, yet in such numbers that wl 
may have them if they so desire. In the making of 
such commodities, men, women and even children 
would find the means of self-realisation, self-fulfil- 
ment and complete soul satisfaction. The outcome 
would be a beautiful world and a richly’ endowed 
humanity. : 

The foundations of such an India are already 
being laid by a few devout followers of Gandhiji. 
They are making enormous sacrifices; but are find- 
ing in them satisfactions which the politics and the 
riches of. Industrialism would never give them, In diffe- 
rent parts of India I visited Ashrams which are con- 
centrating on producing cheap spinning wheels. 
Indeed I saw wheels which could be produced for & 
few annas, and many for one or two rupees, Could 
these not be produced by the million and sent into 


money be spent better in order to raise the standard 
of living of the people? Cotton cloth in every Indian 
home’ means wealth and: well-being—Here and 
Now, not in fifteen or twenty years. -To teach 
women the art of embroidery, would add beauty to 
garments and covers, etc. - After that start, other 
industries, cottage and village, could be introduced in 
quick succession, as fast as the appliances which they 
require could be produced, including the necessary 
raw materials. The production of the latter would 
provide new local occupations. So the work: could 
proceed, fast enough to maintain a continuity of pro- 
gress from end to end of India. E 

In this process such institutions as the ALVIA, 


-and the AISA.. would play a prominent- part. ‘The 


latter. would train weavers, one from each village, 
who would then teach as many as were necessary. 
It would also arrange the exchanges of cloth for yarn 
and vice versa, at the recognised rates, and purchase 
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the surplus ‘production for sale or exchange in other 
areas. As to the ALVIA, it is able. to ‘give expert 
tuition in scores of village and cottage industries, 
including paper- making, soap making, oil extraction 
from all manner of seeds and berries, bee rearing, 
meal and flour, grinding, the installation of s:mple 
domestic cooking ranges, pottery, including cooking 
pots, ete, They also ask for samples of the ‘Various 
trees, berries, beans, herbs, shrubs, etc. that are 
grown mm a tterent areas in order to see to what uses 
they might be put. There is no reason why a branch 
„of this organisation should not be set up in every 
area throughout India. 

It is an inspiration to witness this process in 
action, for onte it commences there is no checking its 
advance, It may commence in one village with one 
or two classes in Basic Education, in another with a 
maternity centre or a clinic, and in another with the 
sinking of a well or installing a surface drainage 
scheme. But what it be, news of it will spread 
immediately to the surrounding villages, which will 
then ask for the same facilities. What is more, they 
are willing to make a contribution towards them from 
their scanty means. I went into one village—a Hari- 
jan village—which already had two basic education 
classes and a clinic, but which nevertheless called a 
meeting before the Temple to consder what could be 
done to bring a new service to the village. I, was 
decided that each household should contribute one 
rupee towards its cost. f 


In this particular area, in S. India, one Gandhi 
Ashram was carrying benefits to nearly „thirty villages 
within a radius of about fifteen miles, about: half of 
which I visited. I witnessed similar things even 


further South, below Madura, also in Malabar. More- 


over, all these Ashrams are training considerable num- 
bers of young men and women drawn from every 
class and caste and no caste. These Ashrams, which 
know caste no more, are the seedbeds of the new 
India. In them are as fine people as one can ever 
desire to see. Few in my country can equal their 
spirit, their courage or their sacrifice. Upon me they 
made a lasting impression. One or two Americans 
and one or- two British are to be found among them. 
I raise my hat to them all: they are. of the salt of the 
earth. Is India giving them the support they deserve 
and that India, the. India of Gandhiji’s dreams, 
demands? I ask this question in all humility conscious 
of my country’s present. plight. 

‘As this process of village industrial expansion 
developed, the surrlus labour. of the villages would, 
gradually be absorbed, whereupon attention would be. 
directed to devising more and more mechanical aids, 
possibly with the use of electric, wind or water power. 
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Already electricity is being. carried. to many villages. 
The main point, to be watched in this development: is 
that the mechanical’ devices adopted should serve as 
aids to the craftgman’s skill. to- quality production and 
not “to cheap mass-production of characterless goods 
for profit’s sake. : RA 


It is true, of course, that a certain amount of j 


highly centralised industry cannot be avoided, but it 
should be avoided as far as ‘possible. It is often largely 
a matter of technique. If it is reduced t6 thé minimum, 
there would be no: difficulty in arranging: that the 
workers in such industry were given a secondary òceu- 
pation which enabled them to develop their. creative 
powers. 

Were India. to adopt, this general plan, she would 
escape the evils that have overtaken the West and 
which now threaten the co!larse and even the extine- 
lion of its civilisation. It is when .e:vilisations become 
urbanised and prosperous, when money values super- 
sede creative atid other spiritual values, that civilisa- 
tions begin to decay and the trek to perditicn--com- 
mences. The. big problem of ihe West is whether a 
new social order born of a creative revolution can take 
Place before an atomic war sweeps its civilisation, and 
everything else into the great: Unknown. That creative 
revolution would be the Western counterpart to the 
revolution. of the. Gandhian economy in India. 


’ Not only- has India a clearer road to travel than 
we of the West, she has much more political backing, 
despite the enervating indecision which now prevails. 
Mr. Nanda, your Minister of Planning, and Mr. Patil} 


_of the Planning Commission, have publicly expressed 


their profound faith in the principle of co-operation 
in. the economic and social development of village life. 
Mr. Nands sees in co-operation the surest guarantee 
of establishing a sound village democracy, while Mr. 
Patil envisages the unification of the -village pan- 
chayat and the Various co-operative organisations. . 


Were Indian statesmen. to take their courage in 
their hands and declare -their intention to build boldly 
on the foundations laid down by Gardhiji, and were 
they to call ipon the nation to.give them the -utmost 
backing in this task and upon the youth of India to, 
devote their talents to this great .creative. revolution 
in their villages, as workers, as teachers, as technicians, 
the face of India and the outlook of her people could 
be completely changed inside thirty years. It-is, I am 


w 


convinced, the most effective social revolution whieh, 


lies oren to her. It lies in India’s- power to initiate 
à new creative era which might svread to the ends of 
the earth whence mankind universally) would enter 
into wider freedoms that it has ever known, including 
the freedoms of world: intercourse and.world peace. 
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In the previous section we have discussed the general 
position in ‘regard to the relation between the 
President and the Council of Ministers as hid down 
in the Constitution to show that it leaves 160m for 
inderendent action by the President if he thinks that 
an occasion demards it though such occasions are not 
expected to be frequent. We shal} now discuss some 
specific provisions of the Constitution whieh suggest 
that it is intended “that the President should exorcise 
his discretion independent of” fhe -Ministry in’ the 
exercise of his powers under the Constitution in some 
matters. 


In the first place Subsection (2) of Article 74 ful'y 
pxem-ts the Presdent from the jurisdiction of Cou.ts 





in the matter of how he will react to ministerial 
adv. ce. So far as the law is concerned, therefore, 


there. is nothing to prevent the President from even 
acting without such advice or acting contrary to 
o if given. His corduct in this respect wil] not 
e_justiciable, Although this by itself does not com- 
vets secure the -position of the President and enable 
him to go freely his own way ia his relations with the 
Council of Ministers still it, seems {o us the provision 
“goes a great way in securing the President a-good deal 
of independence of the Ministry, if he wants ir. Under 
Article 75, the Prime Minister is to be arpointed by 
7 the -President and the other ministers on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. This is based on the practice 
in England where under a well-established convention 
the Kieg calls the leader of the party that has obtained 
a majority in Parliament after general election to 
form the ministry. The King has little discretion ia 
the matter unless no parly obtains clear majority in 
Parliament in which ease he calls first upoan the leader 
of the party having the lavgest majority and so cn. 
Eng'and has developed a tradition of two-rarty system 
from which there has been an aberration .in recent 
times by the rise of the Labour Party into prominence 
during the last two decades; but there is again a 
tendency to lapse back to the two-party pattern by 


the liquidation of the Liberal Party. {So in England 


near amaa? 
there is seldom the scope for the exercise of the King’s 


discretion in the matter as in ‘in France and “other. Conti- 
nental countrie ies s with “plurality of rartiés. j 


Here in India as far as We can see‘on the threshold 
of the first General Election the party situation is 
likély to be as in France and the Continent rather 
than in England and therefore there will be ample 
scope for the exercise of the President’s discretion in 
the matter of appointment of the Prime Minister end 
indirectly the other ministers as well. The Constitution 
gives him the power of aprointment. which he. may- 


exercise in his unfettered discretion till .conventions. 


MY) As Heel 
grow up regulating its exercise. But there is one 
important restriclion imposed on Mis disctetion by 





Subsection (3)of the same Article which ch_enjo.ns 
colective “responsibility of the ministry to io the the House 
of the People. That means, In choosing his” 








Prime 
Minister and formirg.the ministry the President mu-t 
have regard to the requirement that they must be in 
a position to discharge the obligation of being collec- 
tive’y responsible to the House. in other words they 
must enjoy and retain the confidence of the ma ority 
in the House. In England this is secured by conven- 
tion; here we have introduced a written provision so 
as not to leave it to chance, Under Subsection (2) the 
ministers are to aes cffice only y_during z the. pleasure 
"of the President 
to dismiss “hie "Filaisters We in the ease of the power 
of aprointment this also is subject to the important 
limitation imposed by Subsection (8) of the Article 
that is, the power is not to be exercised as long as 
the ministry enjoys collectively the confidence of the 
House. If the President docs otherwise, he would ma ke 
himself liable to impeachment for_ for violation of the 
constitution. If, however, a ministry is defeated in 
Parliament Afdøadvises the President for a dissolution 
of the House will he be bound to accept that advice 
or is he in a position to exercise his diseretion? The 
constitution has given the President full discretion te- 
dissolve the House when he thinks fit. Article SeN. 
provides, “The President may from time to time d's- 
solve the House of People.” In England, the power of 
dissolving the House of Commons is a prerogative, 
ie, discretionary power of the Crown, but convention 
has restricted the use of the power of the King only 
on the advice of the ministry in office, so that the King 
cannot now refuse to dissolve the House if so advised 
by the Prime Minsiter. But even in self-governing 
Dominions who borrowed their political institutions 
from England the Governor-General or the Governor 
as the case might be has exercised free discretion in 
the matter until quite recently* although now the 
English practice has been adopted. I do ‘not think 





* Even as late as June 1926 Lord Byng, the Governor-Ceneral of 
Canada, refused dissolution of Parliament to the Liberal Prime Min‘sier 
Mr. Mackenzie King, although he granted it to the next Prime, 
Minister Mr, Meighan, the Conservative -leader, when defeated in 
Parliament very soon after. Even in 1927 Prof, Keith wrote: “In the 
Dominions, the discretion of the Governor is still constitutional and 
real, much it may be deemed preferable that the British 
Plan should pers‘st, and however clearly events are moving in ‘hat 
direction. * (Keish: Responsible Government in the Dominions, Vol, L 
p. 156, quoted in Wheare: The Statute of Westminster and Dominion 
Status, 1938, p. 58), Even with regard to England, Lord Oxford and 
Asquith ae late, as “1924 supported the view that the King possessed 
a discretion im the maiers of grant of dissolution, (Vide Whearez. 
dbidy ope SB) oe Eee ee E a a a 7 A 


at 


however 
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therefore that the convention ‘followed in England 


will automatically apply to our case. Until conventions 


grow up, and there is no guarantee that same conven- 
fons as in England will develop here, the President, 


will enjoy free discretion in the matter and it se 
to me in the situation envisaged above the Presiden 
will be free to accept or Teject the advice t 
ministry, Of course, he should exercise his discretion 
only in exceptional circumstances, when, for instance, 
the advice of the ministry appears to him to be 
frivolous and unwarranted by the political situation 
and he feels he cannot accept it consistently with the 
best interests of the nation in his judgment, Because 
the President although he may be elected on a party 
ticket, on assumption of his office should become a 
neutral force politically if he is to be true to the oath 
of his office. As such he should place the interests of 
the nation at large above those of any party. The 
advice of the ministry will be prompted by partisan 
motive and for party advantage. It is only when the 
President as the representative of the nation and ‘of 
the units of federation has reasons to- think that if 
the dissolution be granted on the advice of the minis- 
try it will be detrimental to the national interests and 
secure an unfair advantage to the ruling party that 
. the occasion will arise for his acting against the 
ministerial advice. 

We come next to the relation between the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister which is regulated by 
Article 78. Ib seems to us the provision in the Article 
has the effect of giving a weight to the President 
which does not quite belong to the English King or 

>the constitutional head in other countries which have 
accepted the English model. In England also the King 
is kept generally informed of the affairs by the Prime 
Minister after decisions have been taken by the 
Cabinet, and the Prime Minister may seek the advice 
of the King on important issues but all this takes 
place on an informal level and “off the record,” but 
our constitution (Article 78) makes it mandatory on 
the Prime Minister “to communicate to the President 
all decisions of the Council of Ministers relating to 
the administration of the affairs of the Union and 
proposals for legislation,” “to furnish such information 
relating to the administration of the affairs of the 
Union and proposals for legislation as the President 
may call for.” If the Prime Minister does not com- 
municate a decision of the Cabinet or if after the 
President has called for some information regarding 
administrative matters and legislative proposals the 
Prime Minister refuses to furnish it he will be clearly 
guilty of violation of the constitution.>In England it 
would be a mere breach of convention, but the con- 
vention is so firmly established that it is almost ‘absurd 
to think that such a thing will ever happen. Of course, 
the smooth working of the system will depend ot the 
growth of a relation of mutual trust and confidence 
between the President and the Prime Minister as in 


‘minister. 
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England, whatever may be the provision in the 
constitution, Sub-clause (c) of the Article, however, 
in our opinion constitutes a clear departure from the 
principles of orthodox parliamentary system and marks 
an innovation. It provides that it shall be the duty 
of the Prime Minister, if the President so requires, 
to submit for the consideration of the Council of 
Ministers any matter on which a decision has been 
taken by a minister but which has not been considered 
by the Council, It implies the following three things 
which are not quite in accord with the spirit of parlis- 
mentary system of government: 
1. An individual Minister 'may take decisions on 
his own initiative and responsibility; i 
2, If such a decision comes to the notice of the 
President and is not to his liking he may 
require the Prime Minister presumably. acting 
in his free discretion to refer it to the Cabinet 
as a whole; 
3. On such a demand by the President the Prime 
Minister would be bound to refer the Matter 
to the Cabinet. N 
Now in England except in regard to routine 
matters in his department a minister cannot take 
decisions in his individual responsibility; in case of 
doubt whether a matter is one which can be disposed 
of departmentally or should be referred to “the 
Cabinet he is to consult the Prime Minister. If he fails 
to do šo and the matter is adversely criticised in 
Parliament he is called upon to resign instead of the 
Cabinet rallying to his side, as happened with’ Mr. 
Montagu in Lloyd George’s ministry. The provision 
in question, ja our opinion, may stand in the -way of 
development, of mutual understanding and special 
relationship ‘between the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues and the unity and solidarity of the Cabinet 
so necessary for the smooth working of parliamentary 
system by allowing the President to come in oéca~ 
sionally betwen the Prime Minister and an individual 
he power if used by the President indis- 
criminately might prove irritating and mar the good 
relations between the President and the Prime 
Minister. . i | 
Next we come to another provision of the 
Constitution (Article 86) dealing with the right of the 
President to send messagés to Parliament which is 
more in accord with and borrowed from Presidential - 
system than Parliamentary. The President is em- 
powered to send messages to either House of Parlia- 
ment whether with respect to a bill then pending in 
Parliament or otherwise’ and a House to which any 
message is so sent shall with all convenient despatch 
consider any matter required by the message to be ` 
taken into consideration. This is not exactly like the 
speech from the throne delivered at the opening of a 
Parliamentary session embodying the programme of 
business proposed to be taken up during the session 
as: prepared by the ministry and simply: put in the 
mouth of the King. It is more like the messages sent 
hy..the President of the U.S.A. to the Congress ins 
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forming the. latter of the . state of the Union and 
recommending certain. concrete. measures for the 
. latter’s consideration which he deems necessary and 
expedient in the prevailing situation, but with this 
- difference that in U.S.A., the executive under the 
constitution having no contact with the legislature 
_ and no means of giving a lead to it utilises this right 
~ 'to fill up the lacuna; whereas under our constitution 
the ministry having the leadership of Parliament has 
no need for such a device. If it wants to give any 
direction to Parliament or offer any advice or sugges- 
tion to Parliament it can do it on the floor’ of the 
. House without utilising the President for that purpose. 
Vesting this right in the President becom r 


vesting this right in the President becomes therefore 
meaningless and superfluous unless the President is 
” understood to exercise this right independently of the 
ministry to tell the House something on ‘his own—a. 
ing which is not quite consistent with Parliamentary 
system*of the orthodox br 
The same consideration also applies to the right 
of the President under Article 111 to withhold assent 
from a bill. passed by both Houses of Parliament, or 
to return such bill (being other than Money Bill) to 
the Houses for reconsideration of the bill as a whole 
or certain specified provisions or with.a view to 
considering the desirability of ‘introducing some, 
amendments suggested by him// Although Parliament 
would not ultimately be bound by the’ Presidents 
advice or suggestions, the President would presumably 
be acting in these matters on his own initiative, 
because the ministry cannot be reasonably expected to 
advise the President either to withhold his assent to a 
bill or return for reconsideration a bill which has been 
passed by both Houses either on their initiative or 
at least not against their dissent. The President has 
also been given some power with regard to bills passed 
by State legislatures reserved by the State Governor 
for his consideration under Article 200. In particular 
the Governor is bound .to reserve a bill for the 
President’s consideration if the bill, in his opinions, 
if passed into law would so derogate from the powers 
of the High Court as to endanger the position assigned 
to the Court by the Constitution. In case of any bill 
so reserved three possible courses are open to the 
President—(a) to assent to the Bill, (b) to withhold 
assent from the Bill, and (c) in case of a bill other 
than a Monéy Bill to direct the Governor to return 
the bill to the Legislature for reconsideration. Now 
the question arises, would the President in making 
any of these decisions be necessarily bound by the 
advice of the Union ministry? In our view the 
Constitution leaves room for the exercise of the 
President’s discretion when he has reasons to think 
that the Ministry in giving its advice is moved by 
partisan considerations, particularly when two diffe- 
rent parties are in power in the Union and the State 
and that to act on the advice of the Union ministry 
would constitute an unwarranted encroachment on the 
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autonomy of the State Government. ` In such circums- 
tances it would be the duty of the President to 
assert ‘himself as a neutral .force and to hold the 
scales even between contending. forces, although that 
may not be in accord with the traditions of a strictly 
constitutional ruler. ; 

Under Parts VIII, IX and X of the constitution 
the President has been given important powers in 
regard to the administration of areas, territories and 
tribes comparatively backward for which or whom 
the provisions of the new constitution are thought not” 
to be immediately applicable or suitable, just like the 
non-regulation areas of British days. Special provi- 
sions have therefore been made for their administra- 
tion suited to the respective stages of their develop- 
ment providing for a period of tutelage, the ultimate 
responsibility for which vests in the President of the 
Republic. Thus under Article 239 the administration 
of Part C States, ie, the old Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces and some merged Indian States, is vested in 
the President, acting to such extent as he thinks fit, 
through a Chief Commissioner or a Lieutenant 
Governor to be appointed by him, ete. Under Art, 248 
teritories specified in Part D of the First Schedule 
(te, Andaman and Nicobar Islands) as also territories 
not included in other states are to be administered 
by the President acting, to such extent as he thinks 
fit, through a Chief Commissioner or other authority 
to be appointed by him: In discharging the responsi- 
bility for the administration of these areas the Presi- 
dent will of course normally be advised by the Union 
Ministry, but supposing the President and the ministry 
do not see eye to eye with regard to a particular 
policy or measure it seems to us the President may 
authorise action to be taken otherwise than in accor- 
dance with ministerial advice if he thinks that necessary 
in the interest of the areas, for the Constitution vests 
in him the responsibility for promoting the welfare of 
these areas. The same thing holds good of such powers 
as are vested ‘in the President under Part X. in regard 
to Scheduled and Tribal areas. This is made more 
explicit in Subclause (2) of Art, 243 which provides 
that the President may make regulations for the peace 
and good government of territories in Part D and 
territories not included in other states and any such 
regulation may repeal or amend any Jaw made by 
Parliament, etc. It is clear that the responsibility for 
making laws for such territories is vested in the 
President alone who may override even Parliament, 
that is, the ministry which presumably leads it. The 
idea seems to be that the welfare and tutelage of 
peoples in these’ areas should be placed above party 
politics and should be the care of the head of the 
State who would be above party politics. The same 
thing appears to us to hold good in the sphere of 
administration as in- legislation, 

Lastly, we' come to the Emergency Provisions of 


the Constitution under Part XVIII of the Consti 
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tution. 
and these will come into play only if the Pres.dent 
issues a Proclamation and for that he has only to be 
satisfied and to declare that a grave emergency exists 
whereby the security of India or of any part of the 
territory thereof is threatened, whether 
external aggression or internal disturbance, (Art. 352)— 
a quest.on of fact and opinion which would not be open 
to dispute in a court ‘of law. What makes the power 
still more sweeping is the provision [Article 332(3)] 
(hat the proclamation may be made even before the 
actual occurrence of war or of any such aggression or 
disturkance if the President is satisfied that there is 
imminent danger thereof—again a question of opinion. 
The effect of the Proclamation of emergency is to arm 
the President with special powers in a number of 
matters. It will practically supersede the normal 
administration of the States, the President beirg 
empowered to give directions to a State as to the 
manner in which its executive power is to be exercised 
and Parliament em-owered to make laws regarding 


matters outside the Union List (Article 353); it wA- 


be open to the President during. the pendency of the 
Proclamation to suspend the financial provisions regu- 


lating the distr.bution of revenues between the Union- 


and, the States (Article 854). The President is em- 
powered during the pendency of a Proclamation of 


Emergency to suspend the enforcement of any of the. 
Fundumental Rights (as laid down in Part III) by any 


court. What is more, even in the absence of a state 
of emergency as stated above simzly on the report of 
the Governor or the Rajpramukh, who by the way are 
the. President’s cominecs, that a situation has arisen 
in which the government of the State cannot be carricd 
on in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, the President is authorised to issue a Proclama- 


tion assuming to himself the functions of the govern- ` 


ment of the State or any powers vested in its Governor 
or Raipramukh or anyother body or authority in the 
State and declarirg the powers of the State Lezisla‘ure 
to be exercisable by Parliament and making all neces- 
sary incidental provisions including provisions for sus- 
rend ing in.whole or in part the operation of any provi- 
sions of the Constitution relating to any body or 
authority in the State exceptirg a High Court—for- 
midable powers indecd! The President has also been 
given power to issue a Proclamation of another type, 
viz, in Gnancial emergéney (Article 339), During the 
pecdercy of such a Proclamation’ the Executive autho- 
rity of the Union wou'd extend to the giving of 
directions to any State to observe such cazoas of 
financial propriety as srecified in the directions ard 
the directions may include other provisions ‘also, such 
as requiring Money Bills passed by the Legislature of 
the State to be reserved for the considerat’on of the 
President. The President is also empowered io isstle 
directions for the reduction of salaries during the 
pendency of the Proclamation. 1t will be noticed that 


These vest tremendous powers in the President. 


by war or! 
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the common feature of all these cases of Proclamations 
that the President can issue chem in his discretion and: 
on the issue of the Proclamation he is armed with 
abnormal powers, although temporarily and subiect to 
tome limitations, Another thing to be noted “is that 
whenever an emergency of any of the categories stated 
is proclaimed the autonomy of the ‘States is practically 
thrown overboard and the Union Executive dominates 
the States. Even in normal times the scheme of distri- 
bution of powers between the federation and the units 
in our Constitution is heavily tilted in favour of the’ 
former; in cmergencies our Constitution is virtually’ 
zonverted into a unitary form. Dr. Ambedkar did not 
make any secret of the fact that the Drafting Com- 
mittee so fashioned the Constitution ‘that it would 
work as a federation (and that even with a unitary 
bias) in péace times, but would "become, unitary in 
times of- national emergency. "We do not prozose to 
go into the merits of that plan here, but it will be 
admitted that if our adoption of federal system is-not 
groundless, it ought not to be given up even tempo- 
rarily without very grave reasons. At least ‘that qués- 
tion should be removed from the arena of party 
rolitics. If that is to be the case the emergency powers 
should not be left to the unfettered discretion of the 
Union Ministry, and the President shou'd be in a 
position to act contrary to the advice of his ministry, 
if he has reasons to believe that it is prompted by 
purely ‘partisan considerations. Otherwise there wowd 
be a great risk of these formidable powers being used 
or rather abused by the party ruling at the Centre 
to the great annoyance of other rarties that may be 
ruling in the units, because it cannot be expected that. 
there will always be only one dominant party ruling 
throughout the country as at present. That wi'l lead 
to a very undesirable state of affairs with great danger 
to: the Constitution. The reserve power of the Presi» 
dent will be the only safeguard and protection against. 
such development, 


To sum up, the conclusions that emerge from our 
discussion so far may be stated as follows: 

(1) The character of our Un'on Executive i3 
modelled substantially on that of England, though hop 
wholly so. 

(2)'` The elective character of the cffice of A 
Pros'dent of the Re-ublic introduces a fundamental 
dfference between our President and a constitutional 
ruler under orthodox parliamentary system of the 
British type. 

(3) The constitution as it stands leaves a wide 
margin of diseretion for the President in the exercise 
of his functions under the constitution. In particular 
some specific provisions of the constitution are cal- 
culated to introduce a departure from the British 
system specially in the context of conditions in this 
country. i 

(4) Our constitution is however still in a nebu- 
lous condition, It is not possible to be dogmatic 
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_about its true character. What shape it will take will 
depend entirely on the growth of conventions which 
again will depend on many factors, ~ - , 

(5) But as far as we can see and it seems to be 
the intention of the authors of the- Constitution also 
that the relations between .the President of .our Re- 


public, and the ministry is not to be an exact replica 


of the British original. The departure is necessitated 
particularly. by two factors peculiar to our country— 
federal system and the prospect of plurality of parties. 
In view of these we hold-it desirable also ‘that there 
should be some reserve power in the President to be 
used in his discretion, only in marginal cases to hold 
the scales even between different claims. In the normal 
situation, however, the relationship between the Presi- 
dent and ministry should be one of mutual trust and 
confidence and perfect accord, but situations might 
arise in the prevailing conditions of the country when 
the President, if he was to be true to the oath: of his 
office and to the larger interests of the nation, might 
have to differ from the ministry. It is. only on such 
‘occasions, which will be and should be rare, that the 
desirability of the President exercising his independent 
discretion would arise. This assumes a conception of 
the office of the President as a neutral, non-political 
- and non-partisan figure in the government of the 
- country. That is also in accord with the letter and 
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spirit of the constitution. One thing—his oath of 
office -points in that direction, and secondly, a parlia- 
mentary. system requires for smooth working such a 
figure at the Head. Of course, the method of election 
laid down in the constitution gives advantage to a 
party candidate getting elected, but there is nothing 
to. prevent even such a man after election to shed his 
political affiliations and assume a strictly neutral and 
non-political role on the analogy of- the English 
Speaker. It will all ultimately depend on the develop- 
ment of a tradition what shape the office will take. 
But if we are to judge from the attitude of our 
first President Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the prospect of 
such a tradition developing is bright. As the frst 
President he has set the example of an absolutely 
neutral, non-partisan President: which is likely to be 
followed by his successors. For with the assumption 
of office he severed his connection with the Congress 
Party organisation, painful though it must have been 
and up to now he has completey steered clear of 
party politics. Using his name in connection with the 
last general elections was also forbidden and he has 
not even exercised his franchise. It is hoped that 
this tradition will be maintained by his successor, for 
it is only on that basis that the President can truly 
fulfil the responsibilities of the office laid on his 
shoulders under the constitution, (Concluded) 
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Nor a few hold the view that man’s development from 
barbarism to civilisation is cyclical. That is to say it 
recurs in cycles like the phases of the moon, 

This immediately leads to the question what then 
is it that we understand by civilisation? If we relate 
it merely to a condition of affairs which easily and 
elaborately satisfies our fundamental needs we obviously 
take a very perverted view of it. Economics as the 
sole consequence of man, is only a perversion of truth. 
The satisfaction of the primary needs of man is 
undoubtedly a major factor in the moulding of human 
life but man’s mind craves for higher things of life 
` too. Civilisation then must not only aim at the restora- 
tion of conditions conducive to the satisfaction of 
man’s immediate needs but must give him enough 
leisure arid energy to attend to the developments and 
demands of the mind and the spirit. 

Those who live a contemplative life, do so, not 
merely for their material or social advancement, or 
for love of power and fame, but because they regard 
it as higher and take pleasure or interest in it. Thus 
in a civilisation, it is not merely enough that men 
should be rich and powerful and leisured and be able 
to satisfy their material wants easily and abundantly. 


5 





This, after all, is only what a glorified savage would do, 
given the advantages of leisure and abundance. Men 
must also devote at least some part of their energies, 
to living the life of the mind and of the spirit, by 
pursuing those things which are good, true and beauti- 
ful, They must also create an eagerness in others to 
know them equally. In other words, a. civilisation 
must have a sufficient supply of elevated minds, freed 
from the pressure’ of purely biological ends and of 
immediate cares. It must enrich human society with 
beautiful things of art and musie, advance science, 
philosophy and religion, and explore the mysteries of 
this universe. - 

But. unfortunately, while this is what civilisation 
stands for, few men who have become rich, leisured 
and powerful, have used their leisure and energy for 
the good- of their fellowmen, On the other hand, our 
experience has been that they have used them like 
savages for the gratification of their senses. and for 
wielding power oppressively over their weaker fellow- 
men. RR Nae 
Thus this bitter experience has led some to evolve 
the cyclical theory. ‘The upholders say that civilisa- 
tions rise and fall just as individuals reach a certain 
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level of glory and then fade away. In this sense they 
take civilisations to have been the result of the acti- 
vities of the communities, These acquired power and 


wealth and enjoyed them mainly for their benefit for-, - 


some time and. eventually ended either because ’of 
their own «weaknesses, or because they were overun 
and destroyed by more vigorous and simpler peoples. 
Therefore, the protagonists- say that the’ siiccess and 


fall of the communities cannot’be explained away. 


merely on the ground of accident but that they occur, 
in fact, in pursuance of some kind of: rhythm or in 
obedience to some kind of law. ` : Pe 

Whether this supposition based on their experi- 
ence of the past and present is true, is to say ‘the 
least. very controversial. 

The view, even if it be-true, serves-no useful pur- 
pose. It offers no incentive to’man to improve himself 
and condemns him to a “perpetual barbarism. It isa 
negation of the view that there is a purpose ‘in thè 
Divine plan. Either therè is a moral purpose in the 
` universe or there is none. “If there’ is not, life becomes 

quite meaningless, the theory of progressive evolu- 
tion, of man becomes 
intellectual conceits, 

Unfortunately, the genesis of this view rests in the 
belief that human nature is essentially vicious and 
thus we can never expect to be very happy. The fact 
is that both evil and good are necessary for man’s 

ak ty RR 

progress. all were made in God’s image we -would 
then have been merely virtuous automata. Hence, in 
order that human beings achieve virtue, they must be 
in some sense free, and freedom means freedom to 
choose between wrong and right. In other words, free 
will is a condition of morality, But nevertheless there 
must be conditions conducive to the growth of moral 
living. These undoubtedly exist but we have only to 
perceive them. Where,-however, we choose evil and 
not good, the fault is ours. But where we do choose 
the good, we increase its total amount and contribute 
to our general happiness. Thus if we live moral lives. 
caring equally for our_and others’ needs, our characters _ 
may improve and our lives may be much happier. The 
weed for aaae red the more today, wien’ the 
modern man has, through science, acquired such 
immense power over Nature. The countless inventions 

Dg eapons threaten the destruction of the 
human race so much, that it is quite possible that our 
civilization might come to an abrupt end. 

There arg three ways in which this danger may 
a 


merely the vain boast of 


irst Ea isthe new danger fon: war. The 
Men of the biological warfare and the splitting 
of the atom.and the setting free of ‘the incalculable 
forces of atomic energy might well lay waste the coun- 
tries involved. 

The dangers of biological warfare are far greater 
‘than those of atomic warfare. In the face of such a 
threat the assets, traditionally supposed to make a 
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country strong in war, such as heavy industries, large . 
_armies, navies and air forces, nay even atomic 
weapons, would be valueless, 

Now so Jong as men continue to be Sita in- 
to ‘separate national states and each state--believes in 
sabre-rattling as the most effective way to gain an ` 
advantage" for itself. the threat of world war will 
neve : 

Secondly, as wars PEA do not remain local. 
but tend to. spread, the danger. of their leading to world 
conflagration has become very real. Science has by 
accelerating -man’s speed ‘shortened ‘ distances, _We 
‘cannot, therefore, “but treat the world today asa 
single’ whole, p 

irdly, Uk continual increase of world’s popula- 
tion is another real danger to world peace. The pro- 
‘gress of medical science has been staggeringly great, ` 
It’ has begun to give today such tremendous protection 
to human life from diseases and pestilence, that 
human. population is fast outgrowing food resources. 
There is a-marked reduction in infant and maternal 
mortality in backward countries of Asia and Africa. 
‘The ‘prophecy of Malthus that human beings tend -to 
iierease more rapidly than the food supply was never 
so true es today.” oe Aa iii ge ao 

Fourthly, modern scientific methods of farming 

causing soil erosion and the rapid growth of industries 
attracting people to towns are also in no small degree 
coptributing to the food shortage. 
N But still science provides some resource to us. 
The various kinds of contraceptives enable us to limit 
our children. Its use has to be popularised amongst 
the less educated and poorer communities. 

Besides, scientific inventions and knowledge can 
enormously incréase the world’s food supplies. -There 
‘are two ways to/do it. First, by increasing the food 
growing aréas, secondly. by ‘making large cultivable 
areas produce much larger amount of food than they 
actually do at present. New scientific inventions and 
fertilisers help us a lot in this way. 

But wifortunately -all ‘these benefits of ° ‘science 
‘have not so far been used fully for the good of the 
human race. Science is used more for man’s harm 
rather than -for his welfare. If this state of affairs is 
allowed to continue, the world may well be faced 
sooner or later with famine involving wars between | 
‘famine-stricken nations competing for larger shares 
of-a dwindling food supply. an. 

“Tittle ‘wonder, therefore, that the minds of wise 
“Satesmen, philosophers and economists are turning 
today to the need of some form of world government 
which may control all the world’s armed forces making 
it impossible for any individual nation or group of 
nations to plunge the world into a devastating war. 
` The prospects of such a government, however, are 
not very promising, Ideals and the means to achieve 
the end still divide statesmen. Two attempts have 
already been made since the first Great War of 1914. 
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The first was ‘the League of Nations created upon the of those who fell behind in the_struggle for existence. 
` termination of the first war, He, therefore, denounced all forms of State relief to 
The second one is the establishment of the United the poor and all collective effort on behalf of the dis- 
Nations Organisation after the last_war. Yet neither: tressed.. This [his philosophy “being cruel discredited 
of them can be said to have achieved any appreciable individualism in the eyes of the socially , minded 
degree of success. The League of Nations failed to people. It. encouraged the strong to ruthlessly exploit - 
prevent the second world war and the United Nations the weak. It had particularly pernicious effects in the 
Organisation is still struggling for snpermacy over the field of economics. 
great t_powers. It can only exercise its authority or Again Bentham has further, by his insistence that 
Impose its will upon nations effectively when they as men are fundamentally selfish they should be left 
agree to place at its disposal an armed force which it free to pursue their interests unhampered by State 
may freely use against any nation or group of nations interference, added to the present economie crisis, The 
challenging its might. > poliéy of leading men to bargain unhindered and wn- 
Meanwhile, the world is divided between two checked with one another has become too cold for 
power blocs—Russia and Western democracies with tae to act upon. It is thus clear that the doctrine 
totally different ideologies. Communism is a negation of laissez faire can no longer hold good and it is this 
of individual liberty. “th stands for abolition of ce fo which has principally given rise to various 

















vate property and lodthes free competition, I, visua- theories of socialism. ~ 

lises a classless society with one economic system. The v” .The New Individualism has consequently been 
State is to assume the control both of the means of the result. ft differs from the old in regarding the 
production and distribution. The interests of the group and not the individual as its unit for political 
State and the individual being identical it argues that purposes, Two factors have in the main built it, First, 
there is no need,for an organised opposition to the ihe old Individualism failed to protect the individual 
-government. Suh a society the communists say. can from the exploitation and oppression by (1) the 
only be brought about by a world revolution. In their privately owned economic interests and (2) public 
view peace can never be restored in the world until opinion expressing itself in the rule of the majority. 
a communist world state controlled and run by Mos- Mr. Norman Angell thinks that men are united 
cow is established. It thus idealises the State and holds by a community of feeling based on economic interests 
that individuals must serve its ends. But_ Communist which not only runs counter to but frequently trans- 


internationalism is gradually drowning itself in cends s national and g geographical boundaries. Only the 
Deeps a capris iat ces oe eng rapnical k 

nationalism, i competing “States foster unhealthy national feelings in 
The Western democracies, on the other hand, the people by misrepresenting issues to them. In other 


believe in the achievement of the ideal of social and words, he looks forward to a time -when national 





economic equality through b individualism, States will be merged in an international order of 
- The connotation of the term has undergone radical society on’ an economic class ‘basis. is. 
changes under the influence of socialism in the present Again, Mr. Wallas rightly points out in his book 


times. Mill in the nineteenth century drew a distinc- The Great Society. that merely the transference of the 
tion between self-regarding actions and actions affect- means of production from private to social ownership 
ing other people. In his view the State could best will not give any economic equality to the people 
further the happiness of individuals -by interfering in until the State administering them becomes really 
their personal affairs as little as possible, This freedom representative of the society that owns them. The 
he: conceded to the individuals all the more in the modern centralised State with Parliament as its organ 
sphere of opinion. Individual liberty, in other words, of expression does not in his view produce the most 
according to him, consisted of the inalienable rights of, vigorous ‘collective mind?’ The elections conducted and 
man to enjoy his property freely, to speak freely and governed by the State machinery on a geographical 
to act freely. |! | |B) basis cannot elect such types of men. They may be 
Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, ‘extended its influenced by- interested propaganda. He, therefore, 
scope. He imported into it biological conceptions proposes that the electorate should be divided into 
derived from the Darwinian. doctrine of evolution. groups on a vocational basis and that each group 
While he regarded the State as contractual in origin, should elect members to a second chamber which 
he also believed somewhat inconsistently in the theory would be composed entirely of representatives of the 
of society as an organism which had evolved. In this different trades and professions. A lower chamber 
organism members, not | not fitted to play their part, he would be retained elected on a purely geographical 
said, should be eliminated, in the interests of the basis. Another proposal which he makes is for the 
whole. It was no aity of the strong in his view to election of bodies of representatives on ‘a geographical 
tolerate them and perpetuate their weaknesses by basis for the carrying out of particular undertakings, 
making provision for it. leavened by a minority of members appointed by 
\/Progress thus consisted for him in the elimination professional organisations. In other words, the ete 


an 
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dividual from the evils of the majority rule. He is not be wicked, it fails miserably. Cm 
so much worried with the likely oppression of the We can by our foolishness destroy ourselves com- 
State as with the likely tyranny of the mob mind. pletely or revert to.a state of savagery or barbarism 
Again, Mr. Belloc, for instance, in his book The which may last for hundreds or even thousatds of 
Servile State offers quite another solution for the’ years, — 4 
economic ills of the human society. His suggestions | Those of us who wish to bring about an utopian 
have been developed by the Guild Socialist. They society by force may well take’ stock of the risks 
regard human society as a federation of two kinds of involved in the venture. Sociali is a religion, a 
groups representing respectively the producers and culture. It takes time to grow. Wisdom therefore lies 
the consumer’s point of view: he Der aa i in being cautiouS with’ the experiment. 
The existing Trade Unions and’’ co-operative ‘ (Its imposition upon people ill-equipped for it. will 
societies are taken as the germ fiom which this group only accentuate miseries. X To hope for a uniform 


of Mr. Wallas by his proposals is to protect the in- the good of others without caring for himself. If he 


organisation of society is to be’ developed.  “ * economic system controlled and regulated by a World ` 


Jn short Guild Socialism aims at the abolition of Government is a _vain_attempt. It is neither possible 
the wage-system, and the establishment by the work- nor feasible. And yet our efforts must be directed 
ers of self-government in industry, through a demo- towards the attainment of a” well-contented’ human 
cratic system of National Guilds, working in conjunc- society. The way to it is either democratic or totali- 
tion with other democratic functional organisations in farian. “Demoeey implies man’s freedom from 
the community. : ry _ bondageNTotalitarianism means his reversal to a state 

The principles governing its aims are three, viz, a botidagè again) The choice is with us. Let us not 
(1) the principle of Functional Democracy, (2) the blunderYThe regeneration of man is the supreme need 
principle that industry should be’ administered by the `of the moment. ; 


Y i A " ` A 
common action of workers both manual and managerial ' The establishment of the United Nations Orga- 


who carry on the industry, and (3) the principle that nisation is-a right step in the direction. The Atlantic 
power and responsibility in society should be related: Pact guarantees the Four Freedoms to man. It pro- 
and be proportional to the impọitance of the functions vides a_ forum to nations for exchange of views and 
which individuals perform in the service. of the (for settlement of differences by free discussion. Per- 
community. ` E haps it may be said that the organisation when jt bas 

Tt is thus obvious that the maxim “Every man (not the military strength to enforce its decrees against 
for himself and the Devil take the hindmost” does not [belligerent nations 4annot restore peace to the dis- 
afford an adequate basis for a contented society./The Ẹracted world. But mere discussion creates in states- 
concept of a modern - Welfare State is, therefore, the men ‘and diplomats a habit ‘to think and act rightly. 
inevitable consequence of the individualistic theory mt kindles within them a passion _for__ peage, The 
“and any resistance to the growing view of State inter- formation of world government may be impracticable 
ference in industrial and economic matters is to say but even if the organisation succeeds in persuading 
the least quite futile today. Human beings are so dis- the nations to agree to the establishment of an inter- 
tressed with their economic condition and their minds National committee to control the Atomie energy and 


are so stuffed reie eats adrenal “Gade essential supplies of. raw materials and minerals 
sreached by poleon apd thinkers Tht = step TON We shall hav, gone a long way towards building up 
ward is inevitable, O of eo eo es sa peace. 

/ We must remember that a happy social order can -The world may be divided into nations and each 
not exist nor can it be maintained until man has been nation may be distrustful -of the intentions of the 
drilled into a moral life. It was for this reason that other. The disarmament conference may have failed 
Maratma Gandhiji’s programme of a mixed economy or may fail. But the setbacks neegnot deter us from 
combining capitalism with socialism is a practical. solu- our efforts to achieve the ideal. Variety is the law of 
tion of the economic ills facing the world today and nature. It, in fact, enriches human life. Tn diversity 
is based upon a sound understanding of human lies unityn Human life is a continual evolution from 
nature. His anti-machine attitude may be regrettable & lower ‘to a higher plane of human existence. 
but his due appreciation of the importance of capital This fact is indisputably established whether we 
and labour as indispensable factors in the economic take life and mind to be accidental bye-products of 
sphere and willingness to give scope to private the working of material forces or as expressions . of 
initiative and enterprise within reasonable limits is some vital creative force or still again as manifesta- 
just what the world has to realise today. . - tions of the lifg and mind of a Person who created 

Let us not forget that socialism succeeds or fails mankind in pursuance of a purpose. Let us therefore 
upon the hypothesis whether man is essentially good have faith in our ultimate mission. and. à happier world 
or vicious. If he be good, he can work in a team for Will perhaps be the outcome, 
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A. G. GARDINER 
Last of the Old Brigade ` 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’.” 


Ture is not a lover of journalism or literature who 
does not mourn the passing away of A. G. Gardiner a 
few years ago. He had long passed the psalmist’s span 
of three score years and ten. That, however, does not 
mitigate the sense of our loss to any appreciable 
extent: rather does it serve to heighten it, .We had 
been so very much accustomed to take his presence 
in our midst for granted that now we cannot bear to 
contemplate the void caused by his demise with any 
degree of equanimity. His was, indeed, a name to 
conjure with. The initials, “A, G. G.,” were known and 
honoured wherever they were found: they were an 
instantaneous passport to our affection. We read every 
line of his that we could lay hands on, and, like Oliver 


Twist, asked for more. His writings were suffused with: 


charm. No wonder that even his worst enemies could 
not resist their lure. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
once you came to him, you could not leave him with- 
out a pang of regret. I can still remember many a 
dinner that was allowed to get cold because I happened 
to be in the middle of an article, or essay, of his, It 
is equally true that I often neglected my more serious 
studies for the same reason. It can be said of him, as 
jt was said of someone else before him, that he 
“beguiled children from play and old men from the 
chimney-corner.” 
Last or THE GIANTS 

Gardiner’s death is a loss in another respect also. 
He was the last of a race of journalistic giants. Scott, 
Spender, Massingham, and Gardiner formed a quartette 
that has never been surpassed anywhere. They have 
had no single successor, It was, probably, not quite an 
accident that all of them belonged to the great Liberal 
party. During that period there was an efflorescence 
of the human spirit in that party that was well-nigh 
unique. In politics as well as in the arts it “famed in 
the forehead of the morning sky.” Look where you 
would it was a Liberal that dominated the scene. It 
was from that cultural Pamir Plateau that all—or 
nearly all—the rivers and rivulets of genius flowed and 
“winded somewhere safe to sea.” That illustrious 
savant, Lord Morley himself, drew inspiration from 
the same prolific source. Naturally, these four figures 
whose names I have mentioned above had no option, 
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so to speak, but to tread the same path of intellectual 
development. 


Tus MOUNTAIN-PEAKS aru ALL BNOW-CLAD — 

It would be unprofitable to go into the question 
of who was the tallest among those giants. There can 
be no comparison where superlatives are concerned. 
The mountain-peaks are all snow-clad. Scott was, un- 
doubtedly, the doyen among them. He had also the 
advantage of being associated with the finest daily in 
England. That, of necessity, gave him a “pull” that 
was, unfortunately, denied to the others. He was the 
seniormost among them. His noble example could not 
but have been an invaluable asset, acting, as it must 
have done, as a sort of beacon-light to the younger 
set. Scott was an institution by himself: the 
Manchester Guardian a veritable “school” of journal- 
ism. In English journalism Scott was, indeed, a land- 
mark; and when he died the whole country rose as 
one man to render him homage. 

Tn so far, however, as comparisons are possible 
among giants it has always seemed to me that 
Massingham towered above them as Mount Everest 
towers above Kanchanjangha and Nanga Parbat and 
the rest, Massingham was in a class by himself: as 
Cowley said of Pindar, “he formed a vast species 
alone.” His soul was like a star and dwelt apart. He 
was the biggest man of them all, though an unkind 
fate denied him the chance of becoming an institution 
in thé same manner as Scott. His was a more fiery 
spirit: nor had he the knack of suffering fools (and 
knaves) gladly, as anyone must have who is deter- 
mined to make the best of both the worlds. Even 
idealists, if they do not wish to be “caught out,” 
usually contrive to have a streak of materialism deeply 
embedded in their composition: if it escapes public 
detection it is because it is camouflaged cunningly and 
is made to form an inextricable part of the general 
colour-scheme. The lack of this protective principle, 
of this “safety first’ device, was Massingham’s un- 
doing. 

J, A, SPENDER 

Spender had neither the idealism nor the brilliance 
of either Scott or Massingham. He was not an out- 
and-out Radical like them and was noted for adopting | 
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“the middle-of-the-road” policy in most matters. He 
brought everything to the touchstone of practicality. 
.The words of Sir William Watson about Matthew 
Arnold are equally applicable to him: 
“. . . for though with skill 
He sang of beck and tarn and ghyll 
The deep, authentic mountain thrill 
Ne’er shook his page, 
Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage?” > 
This is not to belittle Spender’s 
either to polities or to journalism; but I am here 
dealing with the imponderables, and Spender, consis- 
tently displaying more of the diplomatist’s skill than 
of the idealist’s fervour as he was wont to do, has, 
obviously, no place in this narrative. Even his literary 
style was not comparable to that of the other “Three 
Musketeers.” 


a Tae Iniusraious Foursome 
In the foregoing I have tried to sketch the 
journalistic background against which Gardiner’s 


qualities must be judged. It is easy. enough to win 
fame if one’s Jot is cast among nonentities. In the 


country of the blind the one-eyed are, unquestionably, j 


the monarchs, as Dr. Johnson noted long ago. But 
this charge cannot be levelled at-“A. G. Gs” door. 
He functioned in the palmiest days of English journa- 
lism. Wordsworth wrote of the French Revolution: 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

And to be young was very heaven. "o 

The main period of Gardiner’s life-work fell at 
precisely such a time as that depicted by the Lake 
Poet. He was the . fourth wheel at a superb journa- 
listie coach. 

Scott in the Manchester Guardian and Massin- 
gham in the Daily Chronicle (and, later, in the Nation) 
and Spender in that “old sea-green incorruptikle, the 
Westminster Gazette, and Gardiner in the Daily 
News “magnoperated,” in the late Mr. James Agate’s 
beautiful phrase, as no “foursome” had ever been 
privileged to do. It was the grandest symphony 
that anyone could have hoped to hear. For nearly 
two decades Gardiner preached the Liberal doctrine 
from the pulpit that the Daily News so graciously 
provided for him I am not prepared to aver that he 
was a match for the other three in point of political 
lore. Polities was far from being his first love. He 
did not come to it con amore. Pride of place in his 
mind was always ‘given to literature. But, with all 
-his Iimitations in that line, he managed to make up 
by unwearied diligence for what was lacking in primal 
impulse. 

Goes INTO THE WILDERNESS 

Belonging as he did to the “old journalism” 
’ Gardiner laid huge store by “principles.” They did not 
cling to him, in Falstaff’s memorable phrase, “lightly, 
like an old lady’s loose gown,” but were woven into 
the fabric of his very life. They were not so much 
ballast intended to be thrown overboard at the first, 


contribution - 
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hint of a gathering storm; they were, rather, the pre- 
cious cargo itself, and the commodore preferred to 
go down to the bottom of the sea with his merchandise 


to saving his skin by flinging it into the roaring waters. 


That was how, ultimately, he lost the editorship of 


' his paper. The policy of the Daily News was changed 


to suit the new- Lloyd George that emerged during 
the later stages of World War Number One, a Lloyd 
George that took friend and foe alike by surprise, and 
Gardiner was asked to change with ‘it. But he sternly 
refused thus to trim his.sails to the prevailing political 
wind’ and left the Daily News after an unbroken 
service of nearly twenty years. The- loss, needless to 
say, was more the party's’: and the paper’s than his. 
After that he tumed his hand to free-lance 


> 


journalism. He did some work for.the Nation after- 


Massingham’s departure from it. He wrote regularly 
for John Bull. But all this was, more or less, like the 
crackling of thorns under’ the -pot: his life's mission 
ended with the editorship of the Daily News. The 
Liberal party chose new gods, 


_ have nothing to do with them, 


Mors an AUTHOR THAN A Jotsa 
To the general public Gardiner is known more 


but Gardiner would ` 


as an author than as a journalist. In this he scored.” 


heavily against Massingham. Massingham did not 
leave a single book behind him to commemorate his 


memory. He might have left one, for he was 
persuaded to write his autobiography, but his 
life was cut short abruptly: he could not bear 


the severance of his connection with the Nation— 
into the editing of which he had put the whole 
of himself. The Nation was Massingham and 
Massingham was the Nation. But Gardiner was wiser 
and, side by side with editing the Daily News, was 
shrewd. enough to put a lot of himself into books, It 
is probable that now many have forgotten his editor- 
ship days but still remember with inexpressible grati- 
tude the pleasure his printed pages gave them. When 
the late ©. E. Montague resigned from the Manchester 
Guardian in order to dedicate himself entirely to the 
service of literature a farewell dinner was arranged at 
the Reform ‘Club in Manchester at which Scott 
presided, While proposing the guest and after speaking 
of the affection in which he was held Scott proceeded: 
“We want to thank him for all he is and all he 

has done, for his high temper, his political courage, 
the unswerving stand he has ever made for liberty, 
his deep and critical understanding of literature, 
the drama, and the finer arts, for the crystal clear- 
“ness of his style and its ‘wonderful vigour and 
onary for the model he has a: before them 

f English pure and undefiled."C. E. Montague: 

4 Memoir: By Prof. Oliver Bien, Chatto & 

Windus. 1924, P. 266. 

We may transfer this well-spoken eulogy word 
by word to Gardiner himself. ‘Scott then referred 
to Montague as an author: 

“Only in his books does he become completely 
himself, Montague-has lived both lives, the life 
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” favourably with the other political biographies 
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of the journalist and the life of the author—he 
has lived them hard, and he has lived them to- 
gether. The paper of the day must die with the 
i day, but its work, if well done, as Montague has 
done it, does not die; it enters into the life of 
the nation and helps to direct its mind and shape 


its destiny.” —Ibid: Pp. 266-7. 
This tribute also can be applied to Gardiner 
| verbatim. Gardiner lived in his books much more 


than Montague did. Montague’s passion was at white 
heat even while writing the day’s leading article or 
the notice of the previous night's play. This cannot 
be said of Gardiner, He had always an eye to the 
future and practised a wise economy in his day-to- 
day work. While not stinting his service to the Daily 
News he looked farther ahead than most working 


`. journalists do, He was an author first and a journal- 


ist afterwards. 
His “Macnum Orug” 

Gardiner wrote the standard biography of his 
political hero, Sir William Harcourt. Jt compares 
in 

compares more than 
biography of Campbell- 
as usual, a “double-decker.” We 


the English language, and 
favourably with Spender’s 
Bannerman. It is, 


Should have been obliged to him more than we can 


tell if he had been able to condense his material into 
the pages of a single volume, as Lord Newton did 
with his biography of Lord Lansdowne. Never has 
literature known such a foolish bed of Proérustes as 
the conventional length of a political biography. 
Everyone remembers the vehement protest of the 
Lytton Strachey, conveyed in his own 
matchless sentences, in his preface to Eminent 
Victorians: i 
“Those two fat volumes with which it is our 

custom to commemorate the dead—who does not 
know them, with thelr ill<digested masses ol 
material, their slip-shod style, their tone of tedious 
panegyric, their lamentable lack of selection, ol 
detachment, of design? They are as familidr as the 
cortege of "the undertaker, and wear the same air 
of funereal barbarism, One is tempted to suppose, 
of some of them, that they were composed by that 
functionary as the final item of his job.” 

But Gardiner redeems this tedium by the in- 
comparable loveliness of his diction. I do not think 
that any two-volume biography has ever been written 
with such perfection of style. Gandiner’s masterpiece— 
for such it undoubtedly is—scintillates with brilliance. 
His concluding chapter, in “especial, deserves being 
bound by the young student of literature “for a front- 
let on his brow and a talisman on his writing wrist,” 
as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (“Q” of revered memory) 
has said of Cardinal Newman’s The Idea of a Univer- 
sity. Had I had sufficient space at my command I 
should have quoted from it copiously. It is like a 
baron of beef: one can cut and come again. 


His Unsurrassen “Pey-porrrairs” 
Gardiner excelled in “pen-portraits’ of eminent 
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personages, which he gathered together between the 
covers of several books, like The War Lords, Prophets, 
Priests, and Kings, Pillars of Society, and Certain 
People of Importance. It is the literal truth to say 
that he had not his equal in this field. He has had 
many imitators, but they have not been able to dis- 
lodge him from his seat of eminence, much, no doubt, 
as they would have liked to do. They had neither his 
breadth of vision, nor his catholicity of interests, nor 
his felicity of expression. The one who came nearest 
to him was, perhaps, the late Mr. “E. T. Raymond’— 
in real life Mr. E. Raymond Thompson—one-time 
editor of the Evening Standard of London. He had to 
his credit many volumes of literary portraits as well 
as of full-length biographies, I have gone through most 
of them and I am the last person to decry his ability 
or to deny him his due. He had, further, an enviable 
command of language. Nevertheless he failed to give 
his readers the same “over-all” delight as “A.G.G.” 
did. 

“Where O'Flaherty sits is the head of the table,” 
and where “A.G.G.” was was the master of pen- 
portraiture. There is no manner of doubt that, within 
the limits that he prescribed for himself, he was the 
supreme magician. Everything must have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, and his sketches had them to 
perfection. He marshalled his argument so that it 
lacked not (as the old divine puts it in Thomas Love 
Peacock) the primary requisites of a head and a taily 
In other words, his sense of construction was infallible. 
He caught our interest with his very first sentence 
and he led us up the garden path of his narrative with 
just the right measure of coaxing and cajolery. In, 
like manner he was not abrupt in his denouements 
but softened the fall of his endings, so to speak, by 
preparing us beforehand for them. He knew—none 
better—how to “join his flats.” 


Tun Mass or His INFORMATION 

What struck us was his amazing mass of informa- 
tion. The career of every public figure seemed to be 
an “open book” to him. It appeared to be all one to 
him whether that public figure was a poet or a philo- 
sopher, a politician or a publican: he grasped them to 
his bosom with hoops of steel. The only condition 
that he made was that those who sat for him as his 
“models” .must be persons “of importance in their 
day,” as Browning would have called them. Of course, 
the more that importance promised to be permanent 
the better it suited him. But he was wise enough not 
to drive this principle to its logical conclusion. 

His Unerrtno Eys ror PRETENSION 

In the treatment of his “subjects” he was, as a 
general rule, very lenient. His quality of mercey was 
not strained. 

“Tt dropped as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath.” 


But there was an exception. He had an unerring 
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eye for pretension. He had nothing but withering 
contempt for the poseurs. When confronted with 
any of these contemptible beings his sarcasm could 
be biting, indeed. I can cite two examples. His 
portraits of the late Mr. St. Leo Strachey, editor of 
the Spectator, and of Mr, Hilaire Belloc are unforget- 
table. Both of them, Gardiner hints, are (not to put 
too fine a point upon it) humbugs in certain respects. 
The manner in which he establishes hig thesis is 
extremely revealing. He Jets his full stream of irony 
play on them as from a hose: now the hose is turned 
in this direction and anon on that. I cannot resist 
this quotation from his sketch of Mr. Belloc. The 
-very opening sentence gives us an indication of his 
method of attack. ; : 
“Some wit has divided society into two classes 
—dukes and other people. This is a mistake. The 
true classification should be—the British people and 
Mr. Belloc. One ought, of course, to put Mr. 
Belloe first, but perhaps he will forgive the slight 
. for the sake of the cadence. It is not intended to 
suggest that Mr. Belloc is inferior to the other 45 
millions of us. That would be absurd. No one 
would recognize its absurdity more readily than 
Mr. Belloc, for among his many transcendent quali- 
ties humility -is not conspicuous.” 
Twistine tHe Kurs ty tae Wounp 


This, naturally, prepares us for what follows: 
“It was the capital crime of the Liberals when 


they came into power in 1908 that they forgot 
Mr, Belloc. They acted as though they were un- 
aware that he was among them—that he, who had 
served in the French artillery as a conscrip, and 
knew more about war than anybody else could 
possibly know, who had burst upon Oxford like a 
tornado and swept it with the whiffs of his Gallic 
grapeshot, who had all the secrets of history in his 
private keeping and had turned the Froudes, the 
Freemans, and the Stubbses into discredited back- 
numbers, who had written novels and satires and 
poetry and. biographies and histories, who had dis- 
covered the French Revolution and put Carlyle 
in his place, who had invented a new medieval 
Europe after his heart’s desire, who had tramped 
through France and Switzerland to Rome, and from 
Tangiers to Timgad, and had written books about 
both, with pictures from his own hand, who could 
instruct you in art and explain to you the philo- 
sophy of Classicism as easily as he could sail a 
boat, mow a meadow, or ride ‘a horse—they forgot, 
I say, that he was the Liberal memeber for South 
Salford.” 


“Orumrs Asma Our Question . . .” 

Is this not delicious? Opinions may well differ as 
to whethr his pen-portraits of politicians or of 
literary figures are the better. I prefer the latter, His 
sketches of George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Bernard 
Shaw, and Rudyard Kipling are among his very best, 
My own favourite is the first. I am a lover of Mere- 
dith myself and am happy to find that I am in excel- 
lent company. Gardiner’s chief glory is these pen- 
portraits, He stands supreme in this chosen field 
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of his. Matthew Arnold's memorable words on 
Shakespeare can, with equal justice, be applied 
to him: : 


“Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge.” 

As AN ESSAYIST 

_ Gardiner has another title’ also to distinction: 
Under the -pen-name of “Alpha of the Plough” he 
wrote-a series of essays in the well-known London 
weekly, the Star, These are now available in book- 
form as Leaves in the Wind, Many Furrows, Pebbles 
on the Shore, and one or two others. His style in 
these is bewitéhing.. If, as an editor, he is not in the 
same street with Massingham, as an essayist he is 
not, to be perfectly candid, in the same class as the 
late Mr. Robert Lynd and Mr. J. B. Priestley. It was 
he, however, who helped Mr. Lynd (“Y. Y.” of the 
New Statesman) on to his present position. He was 
among the firs} to discern. Mr. Lynd’s genius and, 
having done so, appointed him as the literary Editor 
of the Daily News. Though, as I have noted, he is 
not, as an essayist, of the same calibre as Mr. Lynd, 
he occupies a unique position nonetheless. As 
C. E. Montague observed, a range of mountains may 
not be the Alps, and yet have a career. Second- 
class essayists, like “A. G. G,” have also a special 
niche in the temple of fame. Let us give them our 
meed of praise and pass on. : 


- Hrs Sryin 

I have remarked that “A. G. Gs” style is bewit- 
ching. Simplicity is its key-note. It is not easy to 
write a simple style. Nor is a simple style, as some 
imagine, an insipid style, There is an ornament that 
pertains to simplicity, and there is a simplicity that 
is ap the same time scholarly. Gardiner’s simplicity 
was of this nature. If we would cultivate this kind 
of writing, we should exercise a wise economy in 
words: there should be a self-restraint in language, 
what Walter Pater called “the beauty of a frugal 
closeness of Style.” That Walter Pater himself did 
not practise what he preached is beside the point. 
Gardiner, for his part, observed all these rules. One 
is never pulled up by a clumsy phrase or an obscure 


sentence. In addition he was a master of epigram 
and of quotation. His love of literature shines 
through every line that he ever wrote. Like the 


maiden in the fairy story he could not open his 
mouth without pearls (of literature) dropping out 
of it. pi i 

Such was Gardiner. This “appreciation” of mine 
of him is by way of being: an affectionate memorial 
—albeit belated. I got much from him: it is onlj 
in the fitness of things that I should endeavour tc 
repay, however inadequately, those manifold services 


aa ds 


_May his name shine for evér as a sort of beacon-lighi 


to guide the footsteps of aspiring journalists! 








EDUCATION IN FREE INDIA 


By Dr. SATIS 


Epucation is a matter of absorbing interest for all of 
us. It should engage the attention of all enlightened 
persons who have the welfare of their nation and coun- 





„try at heart. Of all the nation-building departments of — 


^a State, that of education is perhaps, the most 
important. ‘The life and progress of a country and the 
peace and prosperity of a nation depend primarily on 
the type of education that is imparted by the State 
to the children and the youth who live in it. The 
object of this paper is to consider the problem of 


education and suggest the specific form that should 


be given to it in a country like India in the_present 
aS 


atmosphere of its political independence. 

The word “education” etymologically means 
„rearing or bringing up the child. So by education we 
are to mean the all-round development of the children 
and the youth. Now if there is to be an all-round deve- 
lopment of a boy or a girl-through education, then we 
must educate, i.e, develop all the sides and aspects of 
his or her life. In the total life of every human being 





we find several constituent parts or elements. A human - 


being is a soul or self living in an organism which is 
a mind-body system. A man has a soul, a body and a 
mind, and he stands in certain social or moral rela- 
“tions to other human beings living in some society. As 
such, the development of his life as a whole depends 
on the training of his body and mind, his moral and 
spiritual nature. | Education, therefore, means finally 
the physical, mentat niora) and spiritual development 
of the young human individual. 

It follows from what has been said before that 
training of the body, ie, physical culture is the first 
and most important thing in the child’s education. 
The body is the physical basis of our mental. life. 
Unless the body is stout, strong and healthy, the mind 
cannot be alert, vigorous and steady. It has ‘been 
truly said that a sound mind resides in a sound body. 

| If one’s body be weak and diseased, his mind too is 
| bound to be disordered and disorganised. The health 
` of the body is reflected in the working of the mind. 
Our mental powers of thinking, refwembering, reason- 
ing aud understanding are all impaired when the body 
becomes weak and exhausted through disease, decay 
and long exercise. It is but a vulgar error to think, 
as some religious people do think, that mortification 
of the body is the way to salvation of the soul an 
that one should sacrifice the body for the sake of the 
religious life. The Hindu Sastras do not support this 
SENET peer arr , 
popular belief. nor do they sanction this sort of physi- 
cal suicide. On the, other hand, it is expressly stated 
in our Sastras that the body is the primary condition 
_and the necessary means for the attainment of a 
virtuous life (sariram adyam khalu dharma-sadhanam). 
If-the health of the body be the necessary condition 
for our religious life, it is needless to say how far more 
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important it is for the development and progress of 
our intellectual life. Hence we are to recognise the 
value of physical culture for mental development and 
say that it should be given a place of supreme impor- 
tance inny comprehensive scheme of education, 
The second thing that is necessary for education 
is the training and development of the child’s mind. 
For this purpose adequate provision should be made 
for imparting effective instruction to the child in the 
various arts and sciences, Among -other institutions, 
the schools, colleges and universities in our country 
provide for the progressive instruction of the students 
in the different arts and sciences. The main object of 
the instruction thus provided for, must be to give the 
students a sound aad _iatellizent understanding of the f 
subjects of their study, instead of enabling them only 
to pass the examinations and obtain the University 
degrees as passports to the different professions. So 
also the students in their furn should not succumb to 
the lure of passes and degrees and be entirely forget- 
ful of their primary duty of acquiring a sound know- 
ledge of the subjects they study.( It is learning and 
wisdom that should be the aim of this part of educa- 
tion. What ian youths n most today is that 
reasoning pov é and | critical aculty which will enable 
them to study ail things rationally and judge their 
value critically. If the system of education in our 
country help the Indian youth develop such critical 
powers, they will not be swept away by the impetuous 
flow of foreign ideas and ‘isms’ into our land. The 
glitter of Western civilisation and the apparent success 
of Western science will not blur their vision and 
benumb their intellect and thus prevent them from 
seeing anything good and valuable in their ancient 
thought and culture, Hence mental training as a part 
of education should consist in the acquisition of such 
learning and wisdom as will enable a man to see things 
in their proper perspectives and appreciate and realise 


the isteraak valute of lie: 


The, next thing that is very ‘important for the 
education of the youth is the formation of moral 
character. For this purpose moral training should Torm 
“an “essential part of any sound scheme of education. 
The main objects at which moral training should aim 
are self-continence, self-control, or discipline of the 
mind-body, love of truth, moral comage, fortitude, 
fellow-feeling “and “patriotism. The necessity and 
importance of continence for the building up of the 
youth can scarcely be over-emphasised. In ancient 
India, the vow of brahmacharya or continence was 
given a place of supreme importance in the life of 
every student, The development of the student’s body 
and mind, the vigour of his youth, and the happiness 
and prosperity of his future life—all depend on this 
great virtue. So also a rational control over the 
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natural passions and impulses of life is the first step 
in. the formation as well as reformation of one’s moral 
character, Along with these, there should be instilled 
into the impressionable mind of the youth a deep 
regard for and a sincere love of truth. He should be 
taught to be truthful in thought, word and deed and 
to despise ali that is untrue and false. Moral courage 
is another great virtue whieh should be possessed by 
all educated youths. It consists in the firm resolve 
to follow the right path and do the right thing without 
any conccrn for the opinions and interests of others, 
without any consideration of the frowns or favours 
of others, and of loss or gain to oneself, We shduld 
give such moral training to our youths that they will 
have the moral courage to live and die for truth, and 
sacrifice their all for the sake of a good and righteous 
cause. Closely connected with moral courage is the 
courage to stand adversity and suffering. This is the 
virtue of fortitude which, if acquired im early life, 
stands one in good stead amidst the dangers and 
difficulties of later life. Among the social virtues, 
sympathy is the most fundamental and vital. Man is 
a social creature. He has to live in a society of in- 
dividuals each of whom has tò work not only for the 
good of himself but also of others in order that the 
social organism may be healthy and prosperous, So 
in the moral training of the youth attempt should be 
made to free him from selfishness and develop in him 


the virtue of fellow-feeling and altruism, Patriotism 
as the disinterested love of one’s country is a virtue 
which extends the bounds of one’s sympathy over the 
whole nation. As such, it should be infused into’ the 
mind of every student, so that he may be in a posi- 
tion to place his country above all else and consider 
no sacrifice to be too great for the sake of his country 
and the State. Lastly, religious instruction should form 
a necessary part of education. It may be that in a 
Secular State there may be objections to the inclusion 
of religious training in the scheme of public education. 
But considering the place that religion Has in the life 
of man it would be unwise to exclude all religious 
instructions from his education. Man is a spiritual 
being even though he has an animal nature as well. 
The evolution of humanity is the gradual process of 
transforming man’s animality and ‘developing bis 
spiritual nature, Religion is a powerful agency that 
helps to bring about the spiritual regenéfation of nan. 
If is true that in the history of the world” certain 
dogmatic,, institutional and sectarian religions have 
done more harm than good to the human race and 
often retarded its peaceful progress. But that is due 
mot so much to the intrinsic nature of religion itself as 
to its prostitution for non-religious ends and purposes. 
Wherever religion has been made the instrument of 
tyranny and oppression, we may reasonably suspect 
the presence of mean motives of personal gain or 
national exploitation’ Religion as a sincere and firm 
faith in the self of man within and God overhead is 
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not only a rational belief but a saving grace for t 
life of man.(It gives man a safe anchorage in the oce 
of life and sustains him amidst, the dangers and di 
culties in the journey of life. “Religion in this pure 2 
universal form must be made a part of the traini 
of young minds, 

So far we have tried to explain the different pa 
and aspects of education in general, Now we proce 
tő indicate the special form and type of educati 
that should be imparted “to the Indian’ youth in fi 
India. [The educational system of a country must 
suited to the genius of the race or the people w 
inhabit it. It should also respect the tradition a 
culture that exist in the county and constitute i 
common heritage of the race. During the British n 
in India for about two centuries the system of edu 
tion obtaining in this country hardly satisfied th 
conditions.“It was adapted more to the administrati 
needs and purposes of the ruling class than to { 
building up of the Indian nation. Now that India 1 
attained independence after many years of ht 
struggle and intense suffering, she should adap; | 
educational system to the national needs and ide 
and make it suited to the spirit of Indian culture, 
the one hand, and the modern conditions of life, 
the other. [The eternal culture of India is spiritualis 
in spirit and has its primary basis in the Vedas a 
the Upanisads, and is summed up later in the tea 
ings of the Bhagavadgita. Hence in the system 
education in Free India, provision should be made 
the study and dissemination of Indian thought a 
culture, especially of Indian philosophy and religi 
To achieve this end, Sanskrit language and literati 
which are the repository of India’s ancient cult 
should be given an important place in the educat 
of the Indian youth. But while India may be righ 
proud of her spiritual heritage, she cannot afford _ 
shut her eyes against the movement of things 2 
events in the world outside. At the present age, 
Western world has made immense progress in 1 
study and development of the physical, meni 
industrial, commercial and political sciences, T 
practical achievements of the Western countries in ` 
field of science are as great as those of India in ' 
.seems to be a stupendous- ody without a soul, € 
: the spiritual culture of India a meagre soul witht 
a vigorous body. To keep pace with the movement 
l the world and to infuse new life and vigour into tt 
spiritual culture, Indians must study and acquire 
mastery over the Western sciences. In a Free Inc 
therefore, the system of education must effect 
synthesis of all that is best in her spiritual culture a 
the scientific culture of the West. It is only in t 
Way that Indians can become a vigorous and proper 
nation in the world, and India can occupy a place 
honour in the comity of nations and contribute to ` 
peace and prosperity of the world at large, 
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A GLIMPSE INTO CHINESE POETRY i> 


i Br DHARMA BHANU, m.. 


Cuma has a prominent ‘place in the internationsl 
affairs of the day and the student of world affairs 
and history is specially interested in that great 
country and her culture. We in India are her close 
neighbours; we two played a prominent role in 
world affairs in the past and acted as torch-bearers 
to the world in fields more than one. As the litera- 
ture of a land affords us a peep into the cultural and 
social life of a people, it is proposed in this brief 
paper to study the poetry of China with a view to 
“unlocking her heart.” , 
The first problem that confronts a student of 
Chinese literature in a foreign country is that of 
translating it-—-poetry and drama, fiction ‘and’ prose. 
It was sheer chance that Chinese literature attracted 
the attention of translators. It would be a mistake, 
however, to think that Chinese literature has not 


left any mark on English literature or any other: 


literature of the world. It is Chinese literature, in 

` fact, that gave the world most of the new types 
of verses and poems in recent times, as I propose to 
show in the ‘course of this paper. So many books of 
Chinese poetry have appeared in our times that their 
popularity cannot rest merely on novelty, 


Legge was the first English translator to be’ 


attracted by Chinese poetry. He translated some of 
the most beautiful and musical passages of Chinese 
poetry into English. So he became the forerunner 
of the contemporary translators—Mr. Arthur Waley, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Mr. Witter Bynner; and among 
the Chinese themselves, Dr. Kiang Kang-hu, Prof. 
Lu Ch’ien, Mr, Ten Tai and others. 

Original Chinese poems read mostly like songs; 
but the musical setting, the rhyme, the rhythm and 
other beauties have, in almost all cases, been lost in 
translatious. Though one of the best translations, 
The Book of Songs, translated by Mr. Arthur Waley, 
does not come up to the standard of the original or 
even to the standard required in works like those 
which are aimed at introducing and explaining the 
culture, society and aspirations of one 
people to another. But it is not essentially the 
fault or short-coming of the translators it is almost 
always an inherent defect in all translations of 
poetry. : 

I 

Generally speaking, for the sake of convenience, 
we can group Chinese poetry under three heads: 
(1) Ancient Style, (2) Modern Style or Code Verse, 
and (3) Curtailed Verse. 


Ancient Style allows a good deal of latitude to 
the poet and is less strict and less rigid in compari- 
son with Code Verse; it gives the poet a greater faci- 
lity and is a lesser stumbling block in his path. 
Ancient Style is the oldest form of Chinese poetry, 
as the name itself suggests. In spite of being less 
rigid, however, Ancient Style has a smaller number 
of poems to its credit than Curtailed Verse. As an 
example of this form of poetry we may cite “The 
Moving House” by T’ao Yuanming, to which we 
refer in the latter portion of this paper. 

Code Verse or Modern Style is governed by a set 
of strict rules. Modern Style does not mean that the 
form is new, as one might be led to believe. It is as 
old as Ancient Style. It is, however, more fixed and 
rigid. The subject-matter, the allusions, the accent and 
other qualities which go to make good poetry, have 
got to be balanced in the different lines of the poem. 
Here the length of the line, the arrangement of 
characters, tones, rhymes, etc., have to follow strict 
conventions and set rules. The matching of the 
different lines is almost essential—the final characters 
of every other line must match and rhyme. The same 
character, at the same time, must not be used twice 
in one poem, while all parts of speech, that is, noun, 
adjective and verb, must match by the use of the 
same parts of speech in the next line. With all its 
rigidities, Modern Style makes it more difficult to be 
used as a vehicle of the poet’s emotions and ideas. In 
course of time this form ‘became so strict and rigid 
and its rules so numerous that it became impossible 
for poetry and imagery to get a place in the form. 
Thus from a general vehicle of poetic genius Code 
Verse changed into an artistic and scholastic exercise. 
“I Send My Sweet Caresses” by Yuan Chen (779-831 
A.D.) is a good example of Code Verse or Modern 
Style. 

The last, but not the least important, form of 
Chinese poetry is Curtailed Verse. The main function 
of Curtailed Verse is not to tell a tale or relate a story, 
but to create a mood and to treat a single emotion of 
the poet. This form may very aptly be compared to 
the English lyric. Curtailed Verse makes the largest 
amount of Chinese poetry and, as such, deserves our 
greatest attention. It is, like the English lyric, most 
popular among all classes of people and poets of all 
shades of opinion. Also, it has been used by practically 
all poets, 

HI 
Li Po (705-762), Tu Fu (712-770) and Po Chu-i 
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(772-848) are some of the greatest poets China has 
ever produced. There are numerous names in the 
history of Chinese poetry, but the rest of them stand 
nowhere in comparison- Among the modern, poets the 
well-known ones are Tao Yuanming, Yu Yiu-jen, 
Cheng Ch’ien, Chu Hsi and Professor Lu Chrien. 

Li Po was a wanderer for a major portion of his 
life and sang of the then beauty of China, Yang Kuei- 
fei. He was fond of pleasure and loose life, a gay 


townsman. However, he appreciated the beauty of. 


nature, the mountain, the river and-the ocean. The 
remarkable thing about his poetry is that it is 
spontancous—oozing from the heart, as it were. He 
does not labour over his poetry and thus make it 
artificial. However, hè is a master of style, expression 
end words. In spite of his departures from the con- 
ventional restrictions and his freedom in composition, 
his poetry has a beauty of its own. 

The poetry of Tu Fu, on the other er has ‘an 
artificial and unnatural atmosphere about it, and it is 
apparent that he has ‘a~ laboured style. His poetry 
lacks.the music and lyrical quality of Li Po. 
was a réalist and therefore he tried to. divert emotion 
and imagination into definite channels. He is primarily 
a poet of the down-trodden and the suffering masses 
and speaks for them. 

Po Chu-i was trained in the Confucian literature 
and gospel. He has made poetry the vehicle of moral 


teaching, though in some of his poems he betrays a’ 
romantic outlook. And it is these, the latter type of 


compositions, which have made him immortal, and not 
his preachings. His work has the great quality of 
being intelligible to all sections of the people, 
a IV r 
One of the greatest difficulties in the translation 
of Chinese poetry, as in all translations, is the general 
character of the local ideas and ideals. There are many 
types of poems: some owe their beauty and grandeur 
to the idea the poem sets forth; some have their 
beauty in the association and sensitiveness of the 
words the poet chooses (as the prose of Mr, James 
Joyce,* the Irish novelist) and sometimes it is the 
vivid and realistic description that adds beauty and 
makes the poem more appealing. ; 
Most of the Chinese poems are suggestive in 

nature. Po Chu-i, Chu Hsi and Wang Wei are poets 
of this type: most of their poems are loved and 
appreciated for the sensitive, the suggestive and the 
appealing association of the words they have used. Here 
is a good example from the works of Po Chu-i: 

Over the river, the fog stealthily glides, 

Over the river, the wind icily blows. 4 

All the night, rain drops on the stern, 

- All the night, waves strike the prow. 

In the boat there is a sick passenger 

Going down towards Chiang Chou. 





* Refer to the two articles on James Joyce, by the present writer, 
published in the New Review, Calcutta, January and February, 1949. 


Tu Fu . 


“expressing the 
-Beasons! 
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In the original Chinese the beauty of the poem 
lies in the brilliant association of words, their sensi- 
tiveness and their suggestiveness: the poem owes its 
charm to its undertones. All this has been lost in the 
translation—and this happens with all translations of 
poetry. - 


Then there is the difficulty of makinga sense out of & 


the.peculiar and strange local ideas of China, strange 
as they may seem to a foreigner. These are difficult 
to understand for the Westerner as well as the Indian 
unless one happens to know the Chinese background 
and. sentiments. If we translate ‘them literally, we 
will be doing a great injustice; and if we try to render 
the ideas into a different language, the ideas them- 
selves are so peculiar to our ears that they would not 
yield the real beauty or the sense. Here is an example 
of this strange difficulty from a passage translated 
literally from a poem of ‘Chu Hsi where one cannot 
make any sense out of the translation: 


Suffering, checked, to see the Eastern Wind’s figure, 
The Spring is ten thousand times purple and one 
thousand times red and “black. 
Surely this is a very strange description of the 
colours of the Spring season and a very odd way of 
beauty of the proverbial King of 


v 


Professor. H. A. Giles, in his book A History of 
Chinese Literature, while giving.the chief characteris- 
tics of Chinese literature has said that Chinese 
literature abounds in works on morals and in every 
literary work,.whether prose or poetry, it seems as if 
the author were preaching morality. 


te 


. . Harmony of literature and morality,” 
says Prof, Giles, “is the quality of Chinese litera- 
, ture. ” 


This, bavita is more apparent in prose worka 
than in poetry. Chinese poets have used poetry to 
express and to teach the various ideas and ideals of 
morality and moral character and conduct, The 
Chinese, it seems, love poetry because it is an expres- 
sion and preaching of morality both in its tone and 
its subject-matter. ; 

However, we have to add that sometimes Chinese 
poetry is over-moralizing. And this over-moralizing 
bores the reader, especially a reader who is not used 
to such moralizing and preaching in literature and 
whose notion is that literature should not sound like 
e sermon. In Western literatures, especially in French, 
moralizing is not liked and is sometimes hated. Gustav 
Flaubert could never have stood such a literature. 
But the method of Flaubert, too, was not all good and 
worth copying in toto. In fact, though literaure knows 
no boundaries and regions, it must have some national 
character. And it is this that differentiates the litera- 
ture of one country from that of another. ` 





a A GLIMPSE INTO CHINESE POETRY 


Lu Chien preaches: , 


I desire all men to be brave, 

Not believing in empty words, 

But taking up responsibility upon their two 

shoulders. : 

Let us raise our flags and shout aloud 

And with clenched fists overthrow all obstacles: 

For then our -hearts will know no sorrow, 

But in our shabby blue gowns we will work hard. 

VI : 

The Chinese conception of love is far different 
from the European or the Indian. To a Westerner, 
love is at its peak in the young hearts and during the 
time of courting and the honeymoon; that love is 
considered to be the best which is the freshest and the 
youngest—love at first sight. To an Indian, love 
is at its peak after the couple have lived together for 
some time, faced some difficulties of life and come 
victorious out of them—when the two-have proved 
their love for each other and are still young enough 


to love and be loved; that love is wanted which has. 


come out victorious in the battle of life and still has 
a bright future ahead of it. To a Chinese, love is at 
its best after it has been tried fully; love of the old 
age, when each of the couple can help the other as a 
friend; such love is wanted as has survived to see the 
old age. To be a bit more clear: a Western poet is 
a passionate lover; an Indian poet a. philosophic 
adorer; a Chinese poet a friendly mate, 
The difference, as we find it, seems to arise from 
- the social customs and conventions and the marriage 
systems of the different countries, as also the cultural 
effects and the heritage. 
Tu Fu sings in “To My Retired Friend Wei”: 
It is almost as hard for friends to meet 
As for the morning and evening stars . . . 
VII 
The T’ang dynasty is known for some of the best 
poetry and painting that it gave to China, However, 
as Latourette has rightly remarked, it is worth noting 


that “a note of sadness runs through much of the 


Tang poetry” and it seems that this poetry “almost 
certainly had some connection with Taoism and 
Buddhism, for both these faiths encouraged the man 
of insight to look below the surface appearance held 
to be illusory to the reality beneath and to do so 
through the approach of the mystic.”’—(Pp. 206-7). 
It is the poetry of parting rather than that of 
meeting of which the Chinesé poets write. We read in 
The Jade Mountain: : 
Friend, I have watched you down the mountain 
Till now in the dark I close my thatch door 
Grasses return again green in the spring, 
But, O my Prince of Friends, do you? 
Another poem, by Yuan Chen, strikes our atten- 
tion in this connection. Writes Yuan Chen: 
Hsieh Kung, the youngest, inclined to pity her; 
Since you married Ch'ien Lou, a hundred things 
have gone wrong, 
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Seeing me without clothes, you searched your 
treasure box; 
I chivvied you—to provide me with wine—to part 
with your gold hair pia. 
Wild green made our food: sweet was the ; 
perennial huols 
we look up to 
the old kuai tree! 
Today my salary exceeds one hundred thousand 
cash; 
To my princess I offer libation; I practise fasting. 
Thinking of death, in the night I constantly awake 
In recompense for the life-long furrows of your 
brow. 
Such is the type of the Chinese love poetry. It 
is almost always the poetry of parting coupled with a 
sense of respectful regards for the other party who 1s 


far away or no more. 


Fallen leaves added to our feed; 


. VIN. 

The love of Nature of the Chinese poet as also the 
common folk of China is well-known. The Chinese are 
great lovers of Nature as also great ascetics, just as 
their neighbours, we Indians are. The life of a 
Chinese, on the whole, is usually simple; his wants 
are few and restricted. The poet of China, too, reflects 
this trait of Chinese life. T’ao Yuanming is one such 
poet. In his poem “The Moving House” he writes 
of his shifting his abode from the congested and hectic 
life of the city to a peaceful and secluded house in 
the midst of natural surroundings in a forest. Says 


"T'ao Yuanming: . ; - 


For many- years I had longed to settle here; 
‘Now at last I have managed to move house. 

I do not mind if my cottage is rather small 

So long there is room enough for bed and mat. . . 

The rapturous beauty of the moonlit night and 

the moon is a common feature of Chinese poetry. It 
is depicted so realistically that we are compelled to 
admit the mastery of the poet. The following stanza 
is a good illustration: 

The wounded soldier sighs, 

The sun has set and. the moon rises; . 

For he complains that care-free people simply 
enjoy the moon, 
enemy planes | 
wounded him. 
aching; 


But it was in moonlight that 


The moon is setting, my bones are 

The fate of the country is at stake 

And I am fortunate to be in the sacred war. 

Last year I sang and danced at the moon festival 

in the army, 

But this time I grieve that I cannot participate . . - 

And-now I reproduce a passage from the famous 
poem of nature, “The Deer Park Hermitage”: 

There seems to be no one on the empty mountain 

And yet I think I hear a voice, 

Where sunlight, entering a grove, 

Shines back to me . 


. 


Ix : 

The Chinese war poems form a group by them- 
selves and are a very important branch of poetry in 
the twentieth century history of Chinese poetry. 
Some of the best war-poets are (1) Ch’eng Ch’ien, the 





author of the long and well-known poem, “The 
Achievements of Dr. Sun,” (2) Ten Pao-shan, (3) Sun 
Wei-ju, (4) Lo Cho-ging, (5) Huang Ch’iou, (6) Ch’iu 
Feng-chia, (7) Ch’ien Ch’eng-kan, and many others. 


The war and the destruction wrought by it have 
been depicted by Yu Yiu-jen in the poem “The 
Fatherless Child”: 


The whole land suffers beneath fire and ‘sword, 
Where the exiled’ people go? 
The fatherless child sheds tears 
And wets his mother’s garments . . 
In the Eastern village the house is burit 
And people fled from the Western suburbs. 
My father went out to fight the barbarians, 
But when did he die on the battlefield? 

A poem by Professor Lu Ch’iet reads as follows: 
For us to write about the War is vain, 
No victory shall we, by speaking, gain. 
It matters not if but bare -hands we have, 
For when the end is reached a change must be; 
Only we must hdéld fast to integrity... 


This is how love of the motherland has been’ 
described by the reputed poet Yu Yiv-jen: 


The long song is long, the short song is short, 

The sacred war takes its course, 

And brothers follow each other’ 

To lay down their lives for the country; 

Until the barbarians are defeated 

And we return home singing. 

-The short song is short, the long song is long, 

To die for one’s country ; 

Is eternal glory. 

We love our dear ones, we hate our foes; 

Ou heroes are not afraid and the humane need - 
not fear fate, 

But let us rise up together to defend our-sacred land. 


Ya’ 


This is the war-cry of. China. The war hysteria, 
specially that of the Civil War there, penetrated also 
the mind of the poet, and he sang of the glory of the 
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War and inspired his reader to fight for the mother~ 
land, ; 
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NUTRITION PLAN 


By Dr. T. H. RINDANI, mp. (Bom,) 


Now that we have declared ourselves as a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic, we are in a position to review 
and fashion all our policies independently. No doubt 
several aspects of our national life need reorientation 
and reorganisation, but nutrition can easily claim top 
priority, for man is what he eats. The first problem, 
therefore, to be tackled on a national level is that of 
nutrition; and since we either plan or perish, it is 
time that we plan our nutrition forthwith. 

The problem of nutrition can be viewed from at 
least two angles—the quantitative and the qualitative. 
While much emphasis is laid by the lay public and 
even politicians on the former, equal, if not more 


emphasis must be put by us on the latter. Today. our 
source of nutrition—food—is scarce both in quantity 


and quality. While leaving the former to be made uP’ 


by the agriculturists and the economists of the 
country, we may attempt to plan out the latter so as 
to improve the nutritional state of the Nation which 
is far from satisfactory today. 

The best-fed nation today is the United States of 
America. The science of nutrition and its application 
on a national scale is most advanced in the United 
States of America, It, therefore, appears that nutri- 
tional standard goes hand in hand with the advance- 
ment of the science of nutrition, An-attempt, theres 


Waley: More Translations from ae aa 


s 


i 
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fore, to raise up the nutritional standard of our nation, 
should be on a scientific basis and can be organised 
on the following lines: 


(1) A statistically correct nutritional and die- 
tetic survey held simultaneously in. all the States 
together with a census of the data, regarding age, 
occupation, residence, income, etc. 

(2) An analysis ‘of the nutritional status 
according to age groups, residence, occupation, 
income, and dietetic habits of the people. 

(3) Standardisation of the minimum cost of 
optimal -diet and its relation with per càpita 
income. 

(4) Finalisation of the methods of raising the 

nutritional status to the normal level, 
These four points may now be considered in 


detail: 

(1) Nutritional and’ Dietetic 
held in some States at present, but thése are. not 
carried out on a national basis and are often baphaz- 
zard. These surveys must be carried out by a trained 
personnel and must be on a method standardised for 
the whole country. The survey. should endeavour’ to 
embrace a total cross-section of the nation, and not 
restricted merely to groups like schools, camps, 
employees’ associations, et¢. The survey should also 
include an examination of the easily available articles 
of food and their classification into three heads 
(Mottram): (a) purpose of foods (ie. whether for 
energy production, etc.), (b) chemical nature and 
‘(e) source of Obtaining them; the three classes 
representing the attitudes of the physiologists, the 
chemists and the caterers. Towards this end personnel 
training centres must be opened up in all the existing 
medical, public health, and social welfare institutions, 


Even training courses for dietetics may be introduced. 


into the universities as is being contemplated in some 
of the foreign universities. . 


(2) In order to assess the influence of different 


factors that affect nutrition, data obtained in (1) 
should be subjected to an analysis. This would help 
us in two ways. It would indicate the important 


operating factors, and it would also indicate the various 


age groups, occupations, ete., which need our particular . 


attention most. 


(3) On the basis of the accepted standandi of ihe 
' optimal diet, and prevalent prices, minimum .cost of 


the diet should be worked out. It is likely that, in a` 


large number of cases the cost of. such a diet -may fall 
too much outside the per capita income. This would 
indicate that rather than merely asking people to plan 
their diet according to their income, we may have to 
consider the fixation of the minimum per capita in- 
` come to éusure an adequate diet to all. This may be 
difficult on economical ground but if we are to-improve 
our national nutrition, even a substantial or a drastic 
readjustment of our economical plans should be under- 
` taken. 


(4) Having iiia the necessary data Tos the . 
above three, we may proceed to work out the methods 


Surveys are being, 


$11 
i 
of raising the nutritional standard to normal level by 
working on the following lines: l 

(A) Preparation of ‘samples of optimal diets suit- 
able for the needs of persons of different age. groups, 
‘dietetic habits, income and residence from the most 
easily available articles of food. i 

.(B) Education: Every social welfare : centre and 
hospital, whether private or State-owned, -must be 
equipped with a nutrition centre. This centre would 
function both:as a. research and as an advisory centre 
in hospitals and only as advisory centre in the welfare 
institutions. Large-scale measures to popularise these 
centres should be undertaken ‘and people should be 
induced to attend these centres regularly, Here each 
family or individual would receive detailed instructions 
regarding the optimal diet so ‘as to be within the 


‘means: Prepared samples of diet can be put before 


those that attend the centre giving them a wide scope 
of selection of suitable dietetic ‘combinations, 

-=(C) Ensuring adequate supply of certain articles: 
(G) Nationalisation of key industries may wait, 
buf nationalisation of dairy ‘cannot. In fact, for 
ensuring an adequate diet for tall, nationalisation of 
this industry must be immediate. No amount of 
compensation required to be paid in terms: of money 


. should be ‘considered too high’ to achieve this end. 


Adequate supply of milk and its products must be 
within the reach of ‘all. If foreign processed milk and 
its products are available ‘in India at prices that are 
competitive with. the ‘price of ; fresh milk, no argu 
ment can be advanced against nationalisation of milk 
in our country. The initial expenditure and organisa- 
tion may be heavy, but the reward would be more 
than anticipated. Milk colonies ‘on the model of Arey 
Colony of Bombay: should: be ‘the rule rather than 
exception in all States: Free movement of processed 
milk to parts of the country where fresh milk is not 
available in sufficient quantity can be easily done from 
such centres. Milk supply to the special. groups like 
children, women and older persons would be facilitated 
by the development of the milk industry on national 
basis. Suffice it to say that adéquacy in diet in India 
would not be possible unless a-good supply of good 
milk and/or its products is assured by the States to 
be within .the budget of all. Supply of quantities of 
milk far in excess of the. dietary requirement to the 
haves at the costs of the have-nots is a sad anachronism 


‘in a democratic state, and. must be abolished as early 


as possible. ™ 


' (i) Amongst the other articles of diet, introduc- 
tion of eggs'in the- vegetarian groups would go a 
long way. This can be only done by education. The 
fishing industry: in our country also needs a fillip. 
Once we. are assured of the adequate supply of such 
important articles of diet, at cheaper rates, adjust- 
ments of optimum diet. would: be easier, 

. (i) A significant proportion of our -malnutri- 
tion is attributable, particularly ‘in urban areas, to a 
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lack of facilities for getting wholesome food on the 
premises of employment. Every institution whether 
educational, social, industrial or otherwise, must be 
asked to maintain canteens, catering for the membérs. 
having the’ two different principal dietetic habits— 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian. The foods supplied 
here must be always on the basis of optimal diet and 
in strict accordance with the cost that can be borne 
by the members. Luxury foods in such establishments 
must be disallowed, as these often tend to increase the 
cost unnecessarily. - 


(iv) Distribution of ‘vitamin ` preparations in 
institutions looking after children and youths should’ 
be a routine measure. 


(D) Ensuring Wholesome Food—Food Hygiene: 
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Enough care is not being taken at present to respect 
even the elementary laws of food hygiene. This 
subject has to be looked upon both from national and 
personal aspects. Centralisation of food production 
and education in personal hygiene for the caterers and 
others handling foods should help to promote a better 
sense of food hygiene, helping thus to ensure safe 
food. 

‘It will thus be seen that the problem of national 
tutrition. has manifold’ aspects and if all these . are 
tackled systematically then only can we hope to reach 
our goal of raising the nutritional standard to normal 
level.* 





* Paper submitted to “be read before the Nutrition Section of the 
2nd Bombay Provincial Physical Education Conference, Ahmedabad’ 
and forming a part of the proceedings of the same. 





SIKKIM 


‘The Corridor between India and China . 


“By SHIBDAS BANERJI 


Sanpwicrsp between Tibet and India is Sikkim, 
strategically ‘an important State north of Bengal, 
inside the enigmatical Himalayas. Death-defying zigzag, 
roads amidst stupendous mountains, blue and. green, 
grey and mauve, engulfed the toyish Land-Rover in 
which I travelled from Kalimpong, and within only a 
few hours I was at Gantok, the capital of Sikkim. 

It was evening, but it was a kind of evening the 
like of which I had never seen before, not even in 
Assam, that land of colours. The crimson of the sum 
_ hedged by the greenness of the pines and wind-swept 
valleys made me feel like a . man travelling in the 
moon-—possessed. 

The people.around me were different. The plants 
and the vegetation were different. The flowers too 
were different from the ones I am used to on the: hill 
stations. in India. The rhododendrons.of blazing 
colours—red, blue, velvety green and pink—made 
Sikkim a garden in the Himalayas. Later-I knew 
Sikkim really is known to the visitors as the “Garden 
of the Himalayas,” its second name being the “Land 
of Lightning.” -I could not:think of an apter name, for. 


it thunders here all the time from May to September. - 


Sikkim’s elevation is’ 7000 feet above thé sea-level and 
five of the world’s highest mountain peaks are mapped 
in this state. These snow-capped mountain peaks and 
their smaller satellites present a mighty spectacle. 
Their dreadful -avalanches of rocks and _ ice-blocks 
frequently toppling down, tearing violently from their 
dizzy precipitous slopes thundering into’a gale . . . 
~ who dares to describe them... . not -me!- 

Sikkim to the’. Sikkimese is “Den-Jong”—mean- 
ing locally the “Land of Rice.” The 2,818 square miles 


of ‘the State’s area gives no idea as to the land culti- 
vable, for most of these. so many square feet are just. - 
hard rocks and depthless forests. Only -the valleys in 
between the rocks, make -wonderful cultivable land 


-where plenty of rice, millet and maize are produced. 


Yak, the four-footed, strange animal that ploughs the 


‘land is a beauty to be admired. It has a pair of long 
horns, silky growth of hair all over its being and a 


beautifully shaped muscular body. The yak’s. milk 
is like the cow’s milk but very tasty and full of vita- 
mins, You have to look af any Sikkimese (they are 
1,60,000 in number) male or female, to believe in the © 
vitality of the yak’s milk. ` The yak is the ship of 
mountains—a Ja ship-of-the-desert, the camel. 

I went right. up to Yatung in the Chumby Valley | 
of Tibet. On my way.back I followed. a Tibetan - 
‘caravan’ carrying merchandise to Kalimpong, the” 
Indian gateway to’ Lahsa. Their yaks -and ‘mules 
carried wool and musk. Most of the wool exported 
to. Kalimpong goes to the United States of America. 
The Chinese Government, I learnt at Yatung, . will 
shortly be. banning the “shipment” of wool via - 
Gantok, — 

At a driend’s house in Gantok „I saw the Lepcha 


dance which is unique in its brilliancy and grace, Its 
‘charm and perfection was undeniable. 


The dance was - 
mostly allegorical but expressive and’ effective. It is a 
form of worshipment to Mt. Kanchanjangha, “whom” 
they regard as their God and for whom their fear and 
bewilderment is unending. The dance in “its real form 


` continues for three days and the dress used for the 


occasion is very colourful,. costly and resplendent hia 


gold and silver, 5 
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Sikkim has a history which is mostly unknown te The Bhutias are of Tibetan origin, and now they, 
the outside world. ‘Till the end of the 18th century form about one-fourth of the total population in 
the State was a dependency of Tibet, Pamionchi was Sikkim, They are mostly Buddhists and their language 
its capital for long. The Nepalese made severel is a dialect of Tibe 
attacks—on_Sikkiny, In one of their biggest invasions —with the —bepch: 
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VAJRESHWARI 
By M. K. KRISHNAN 
Narure is the mother of beauty. One cannot copy her pressure, skin diseases and rheumatic complaints. 


in perfection. Artists are only imitators. We feel that Every Sunday thousands flock around Vajreshwari to 
to commune with Nature is to make one with God. have a dive in ponds, especially in winter. It is strange 


“Steep and lofty cliffs to note that the water remains always pure and clear. 
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setting, its seasonal advance and retreat, are both 
vital and symbolic. Each day, in the clear air of the 
high country, the unhampered sun pours its warmth 
on the land. Each night the earth loses that warmth 


The principal roads into the reservation approach 
from the south, although the Hopi country also can 
be reached either from the east-—or from the west. 
However, all of these roads pass through parts of the 
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A road, starting back of the trading post, climbs 
diagonally to the top of the Mesa, coming out in the 
midst of the houses that crowd its restricted area. 
Hano and Sichomoyji can be reached safely by auto- 
mobile but one must walk to Walpi which is separated 
by a narrow neck of bare rock. Walpi has occupied its 

SET) or abo ar g ewe 


Lomo new 
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dates back further than any other community—on—the 
North American continent. It was in existence, on its 
present site, long before any other settlement now 
extant, and it has been continuously occupied ever 
since it was founded. Just how far back its history 
goes no one can say, but a 


G a’ ay 





*  SERAMPORE COLLEGE 


+ 
field of Science the activities of Serampore College in 
its early days have been no less important than those 
in any other field. Carey was a distinguished Botanist. 
The Serampore College Botanical Gardens, founded 
by Carey, could then vie with the Government Bota- 
nical Gardens at Sibpur for excellence, and had 


received much admiration from eminent scientists of 


“ 
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the study of Chemistry first originated in Serampore 
College and subsequently spread throughout the pro- 
vince, and this was due to the untiring efforts of John 
Mack (1797-1845). John Mack was a distinguished 
scholar in Chemistry as Carey was in Botany. We shall 
briefly review his career at Serampore College as a 
professor of Chemistry and also as one who was 


y 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


the preface to his book of Chemistry he noted down 
the following arguments supporting his views: 


“First, that our European terms have been 
taken from our ancient languages for the very pur- 
pose of preventing the confusion which must arise 
from as many different’ names being applied -to the 

g Same thing as there are languages, in which it is 
` spoken of; and secondly, that it is a mistake to 
suppose, that any good will be done by accurate 
translation of scientific names, since as many of 
them as far as their derivative import is concerned, 
are totally misapplied, and the translation of them, 
therefore, would only be giving currency to error. 
Thus the word oxygen might have been very neatly 
rendered wmlujan (the prodiicer of acidity); ‘but 
the result would have been, that the e loded idea 
_of oxygen being necessary to the production of 
ads would have been - embodied in the new 
wor 
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usefulness, by extraordinary endowments of nature 
and personal acquirements, He was a well-read classic, 
and an able mathematician, 
branches of natural science in which he was not at 
home, and. in which he did not succeed in keeping 
himself up to the level of the Science of Chemistry 
which he had cultivated with success under the most 
eminent professors in London.” He created the 
nucleus of a chemical laboratory in Serampore College, 
the first of its kind in Bengal, which has grown in the 
course of years and has been trying to maintain the 
traditions of the past. 

In preparing this article references 
made to: ` 


have been 


and thëre were few. 


. 


(D Oriental Christian Biography by W. H 


Carey, published 1850. 


(2) The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman. and 
Mr. Mack died on the 30th April, 1845, at Seram- Woe by John Clark Marshman,, published 
pore, “Few men have ever come out to thig country iar; 
j : : (3) -Sey Juger Bijnan Sadhana by Jogesh ©. 
who appeared to be so eminently fitted for ee ; Bagal (published in Prabasi, Bartik 1357), 







Tan valuable’ contributions made in the -field of 
esearch by the late Akshay Kumar Maitra, BL. 
2.I.E., one of the founders of the Varendra Research 
Society of Rajshahi (now in East Pakistan) is still 
acknowledged with gratitude by all antiquarians of 
the day. He died on the 10th February, 1930, and 
February, 1952 completes the 22nd anniversary of his 
demise. - mf 

Educated sons of Bengal should yet recall to their 


had made to the reconstruction of the history of 
Bengal and its culture as a pioneer. He first took up 
as his special subject of study, the period of the last 
days of the Mughals immiediately before the British 
conquest of Bengal. The patriotic spirit which induced 
‘shim to make his debut with Sitajuddaula, Mir Kasim 
and Fiingi Banik gradually attracted him to the 
‘history of ancient Bengal. His Gaudalekhamala as the 





| kings of Bengal will always rank among the source- 
‘books of the history of Bengal. 
Sree Brajendra Nath Bandopadhaya hag done a 


great service to the cultured Bengal and to its future 
“generation for having compiled a eatalogue of refer- 


ences to Akshay Kumar’s prolific writings in the pages 


| minds with admiration the contributions Srijut Maitra. 


j first collection of important inscriptions of the Pala, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART AND ARCHABOLOGY BY THE LATE 
2 a AKSHAY KUMAR MAITRA 


-By KSHITIS CHANDRA SARKAR, M.A, “BL, . k E 
Varendra Research Soay , i 4 


E E ay 


of the Sahitya Parishat Patrika (Nos. '3 and 4, ‘Vol. 53) 
in a chronological order which had appeared -on varied 
topics in various- journals through the medium of 
Bengali. l 

Akshay Kumar’s versatile talent was not confined 


to the language of his mother tongue alone, for which. 
he already earned the reputation of a distinguished - 


and 
the 


litterateur and a historian for his unique style 
cogency ,of reasoning in the presentation of 
materials before him. 

His contributions to Art and Archaeology through 
the medium of English in. the current and defunct 
journals were also great indeed. 

Sree Banerjee’s laudable enterprise in this 
direction has encouraged me to cull the captions of 
the contributions which had appeared through the 
medium of journals in English, principally in the pages 
of The Modern Review and Rupam. All these writings 
are a standing tribute to his scholarship ‘and versa- 
tality, and the publications of such valuable materials 
might in future be constituted into a volume to afford 
a permanent value to the future scholars who might 
utilise the resources with profit. 

The most important contributions are enumerated 
below as far as practicable in a chronological order. 
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A supplementary list may be forthcoming by others 
interested -in them to complete the series if there be 
any error or slip in the present compilation, 


Subject i 


È 
1. A new copper-plate 
Inscription of 
Lakshmanasena. i 
. (Anulia copper-plate). 
2, Two Buddhist images 
from Malda 


3. The Stones of 
Varendra. 


4. The Stones of 
Varendra. 


5. The Fall of the Pala 
Empire. (Calcutta 
University lectures 
from 2ist to 25th . , 
January.) E 

6. The Black-Hole 
debate 


aut 


7. The Monuments of ` 
Senchi, (a scholarly 
review of Sir Joha _ 
Marshalls guide book.) 


8. Taxila—a ’ meeting 
ground of nations 
(a review) 

9. Garuda, The . Carrier 
of Vishnu in Bengal 
and Java, 


10. The River Goddess - 
Ganga. 


1r, Aims and Methods of 
Painting in Ancient 
India. 


12. Sculptures of Bengal 
(Introduction with a 
note on Varendra 
Research Society’s - 
collection by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch.) 


13. Studies in the 
Sculpture of Bengal. 


` 


Reference The year of 
publication 

The Journal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, 
pp. 61-65 


1900 


The Journal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, 
pp. 621-623. 


“1911 


. Phe Modern Review, 
n ? 1912 


June, . 
pp.. 6i8 ff. 

The Modern eview, 
September, 
pp. 244 & ff. 

A course of four | 
lectures in the 
Calcutta 

_ University. 


1912 


1916 
lished) 


The Bengal Past and 
Present. 
(proceedings) 
pp. 156-171, 

The Modern Review, 
August, - 1918 
pp. 137-148. 


1916 


The Modern Heview, 
September, 1918 
pp. 478-482. . 

The Rupam, . 
January, pp. 27, 


1920 


The Rupam, 1921 


- April, pp. 2-10, 
The Rupam, 
Jan.-June, 
pp. 19-27. 
The Modern Keview, 
January, 
pp. 57-62, 


1923 


1923 


The Modern teview, 


pp. 194-197 * 1923 


. (unpub- - 


WOOW, 
Too ~ 


14, Studies in the 
Sculpture of Bengal. 


15. The Lotus of Life. 


i6. Studies in the 


Sculpture of Bengal. 


17. Historical: Antiquities 
in Rajshahi. 


18. Principles of Indian 
Painting. (The six 
limbs of Indian 
painting.) 

19. A Forgotten Capital 
of Bengal. 


20, Indian Architecture 
According to the 


Silpasastra (a Joola 


reyiew of 
Acharya’s book on 
Architecture— -` 
Manasara) - 


21. A Rejoinder to Mr. 


Saksena on Dr. P. K. 


Acharya’s works on 
Manasara 

22. “Panchadevata” 
(or Siva, Ganesh, 
ae Surya and 
Sakti.) 


Wh | - 


23, An illustrated lecture 
note in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 


delivered on the 18th - 


March, 1927. 


24. A Note on Paharpur 
Mound* 


The Modern feview, 


pp. 478-482 192: 
The Rupam, 19% 
July, pp. 85-88. 


The Modern Review; 
pp. 446-450 | 
The Bengal Past- 


and Present, 
_ pp. 37-41, 


The Rupam,. 
July-Dec. 
pp. 130-131 


192 


192 


192 


The Bengal Past 
and Preseñt, 192 
pp. 172-175. 


The Rupam, 


July-October, 192 


p. 39 


The Rupam, 192 
pp. 90-91. u 


Translated by Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch 
and published in 
Ostasiatische 
Zeitchrift begin- 
ning with Vol. IV, 
halft.. 3, 

pp. 109-119. 


Published as 
Monograph No. 7, 


1% 


(The Ancient G 
Monuments posth 
..of Varendra, mou 
edited by pub] 
Kshitis C. - cation 


Sarkar, Varendra 
Research Society 
with Introduction 
and six 
Appendices.) 





* I am thankful for the facility I 


obtained in utilising | 


libraries of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, tho Asiatic Society, Ben 


and the library of Mr, 


O, C. Gangoly in drawing up this list € 


checking up the references in Calcutta. 


A 





POPULATION CONTROL IN RELATION TO TOOD ÍN INDIA 
Br MURARI; PROSAD GUHA, x4, 


Ferom the dawn of civilization ‘when man first started 
to live community life he found that by continuous 
cultivation the same piece of land gives poorer returns. 
. He also learnt that there were some soils that werd 
not good for cultivation and there- were some that 
gradually became poor. The land - was- not limited, 
hence he had not,to revert to his former nomadic Lfe. 
‘Thus the eternal’ question of resources began to 
trouble his mind from that time. When his resources” 
in that particular locality was exhausted he- migrated 
to richer soils. Gradually he learnt the technique. of 
manuring and thus his migration stopped to some 
extent, ' 
Today we have advanced far in the technique of 
land-utilization and we know better the- requirement 
of soil in relation to a particular crop and thus can 
enrich the soil, We can get better yields today from 
‘ the same land which was giving poor yield, But still 
We should consider that the population of the world 
‘has vastly increased through centuries.. The present 


a decade over the~1941-figure with almost a net increase ` 

of 42,000,000 yearly. The figures are staggering indeed 
-because the country is vast. The present production 

P of food is far below our requirement, and there. are 
menacing natural calamities, such as famine -and flood. 


To get out of the tentacles of the octopus of food 


drive is required. Let me draw up my scheme. _ 

The immediate programme is a short-range , one 
and we have already made some headway in this line. 
‘As an immediate necessity. we are to .increasg the 
Production of food through reclamation of waste: land 
R that is culturable and through cultivation of the fallow 
land. We are to increase production .by increasing the 
yield per acre of the lands already under cultivation 
through better practices and by stopping the wastage 
of the food thus produced through plant. protection 
and other measures. 

The following is the classification of areas in India 
issued by the Economic and Statistical Advisor of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government ‘of India: — 





Classification Average , aes 
1936-37 & _ 1945-46 
- 1938-39 
(In thousand acres) 
< Area ‘according to i 
village papers . 401,860 408 044 
Area under forest 62,426 62;491 


Area not available for 


cultivation # 62 413 
Other uncultivated land exclud- ; 

ing current fallows 68,805 68,556 
Fallow -land 36,008 87 037 
Net area sown 171 365. 170,806 
Irrigated area ; 35,395 
Area sown more than once 26,781 


$ f 


population of India is ań increase of 13.4 per cent in 


shortage and darge increase i in population a two-pronged, 


“depend in. our country ~ 
“become necessary ‘in’ a specified ` time. 
‘be’ ‘solved” by partial mechanization which though 
‘difficult ‘for individual, cultivators inay be’ done by co- 


-units of g0-operative farms, ete, 


they will drive onwards if definite- impressions 
created on them. . ` 


The ` feared n may have altered a little aie to the 
activities of the last half decade but still the data 
‘speak for themselves. We cannot, and no starving 
Nation can, -afford to waste such resources untapped. 
Already: every. province has started to reclaim the 
waste lands and ‘small Co-operative Farms are cropping 
up with young enthusiasts as workers and organisers. 
But the ‘main handicap is ‘man-power. There is shortage 
“of agricultural labour, and the Indian cattle is almost 
useless and uneconomic’ in ‘agricultural operations 
although it quickly ‘multiplies itself and is competing 
‘with us in the consumption’ of the nation’s food. The 
condition of the cattle population should have to be 
improved by breeding. Hence, what is wanted is 
partial mechanization of agriculture in our country 
and heavy tractors should ‘be wholly devoted to recla- 
mation work to save time. But unfortunately we do 
not manufacture them and are to depend solely on 
import. For this we need dollar ‘and we ‘must not waste 
it‘on luxury goods which today are eating away a large 
portion’ of it, 

Land ‘teclaniition- should be done in’ a pre-planned 
way with simultaneous ‘settling of displaced persons 
who will be given the sole authority over the lands 
thus séttled. ‘Prodtice or perish’ should be thg motto 
‘and’ none of these displaced persons should be allowed 
to quit as this will break. the ;moralê of others. ` 

` Lands are in most’ cases ‘kept’ fallow for 
shortage of labour and ‘draught cattle, i.e, bullock, 
iiasmuich as all the operations,” which miostly 
on the vagaries of nature, 
This can 


operation, Ever today our ` Villagers 
operative-rhinded, There should be 


are not có- 
‘State-sporsored 
: which will act: aa 
demonstration -centres or rather eye-openers to». the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages. Our cultivators 
are conservative: and always desire to remain within 
the snail’s shell. due to ‘age-long sufferings but’ still 
ate 


Though we solely depend on cereals as our main 
food, our production per, acre, as is evident from the 
statistical table, is at the bottom of all other countries 
of the. world. A comparative -chart from the Inter- 
national Year Book, of Agricultural Statistics (1947), 
Vol. I, as given below, shows the average yield per 
acre (in round numbers) of some ‘of our’ most impor- 
tant crops and ` their highest yield obtained in ae 
_ countries, 
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Rice: India 1,100 Ibs. Australia 4,100 lbs. Lag in Agricultural Wages and Prices 
Wheat: India 700 , Denmark 2,900 ,, District 1939 1945 1948 ` (Jan. 
Maize: India 800 , New Zealand 2,800 ,, Wages Prices Wages Prices Wages Pric: 
Ground-nut: India 700 ,, . Mauritius 2200 , Azamgarh 100 100 214 300 214 448 
Sugarcane: India 14 tons Jamaica 30 short Gorakhpur 100 100 214 340 214 448. 
tons Unao 100 100 125 400 125 426 
Potato: India 4 short Ireland 9 short Meerut 100 100 212 425 eer 
tons : tons* Jhansi 100 100 215 335.3 .. .. 
Almora 100 100 360 318 fet o at 


The figures show where we are. That our culti- 


vators sometimes lack initiative or rather incentive to 
grow more may ba true, but we give them advice from 
our ivory towers. That they are not bad growers has 
been proved through the two important ‘all-India crop 
competitions in rice and potato held sometime ago.-As 
regards production of rice, Bengal certainly lags much 
behind Australia, but there has been an increase of 
more than 600 mds. in- the production of potato in 
Bengal and in other provinces. If only a few prizes of 
a few hundred rupees can give so much incentive, then 
can we not take them into confidence through other 


amenities given to them? And here lies the defect in 


the policy hitherto pursued. We always want that the 


cultivator will produce enormous food for us so that — 


none can starve. But never do we consider what. in 
return we are giving to the 
he produces is taken away to the last grain, but do we 
try. to look to any of his comfort? The Kumarappa 
Report (Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee, 1949) gives the following as the income of 
agricultural labour in different regions in our country: 
See Table (A) -> 
We do not want to compare it with any other 


‘foreign country as it will bring shame to us, not to. the 


agricultural labour. It is difficult to imagine how with 
that small income they” can manage their family, over- 
burdened with too many children as they are, The 


‘children do not get milk or medicine and are left to 


the mercy of the gods. Even cruel accidents occur due 
to this poverty. A P.TJ, news from Shillong dated 
27.7.51 states: 


_ “1,222 persons died in Assam by drowning i in the 


last two years. Of them 951 were children and 285 

women. This figure does not include the persons 

who lost their lives as a result of floods . . . Want 

of proper care and attention on the part of parents 
. about littl, children while left at home during their 

busy hours outside is the primary cause of these 
-sad incidents.” 

This is only a solitary example among many more 
such incidents. 

Our food producers are toiling hard but the rising 
price indices are making it ‘harder for them. Prof. 
Sridhar Misra of Kanyakubja College made sample 
surveys in-U.P. about the rise in the rates of wages 
and rural cost of living enquiring of 60 families about 
their budgets on the basis of 26 essential commodities 
selected, the year 1939 being taken as the normal year. 
Instead of taking some. of the details into consideration 
let mg give the comparative summary. ' 


oil, What’ 


“cow-dung, etc. 


. And after 1948 the price index of the essentis 


commodities has gone still higher up without an 
increase in the income of the agricultural] . labou 
Moreover, an agricultural: worker has always a 
unbalanced budget due to the unequal income earne 
by his wife and children. Let me quote Kumarapp 
again: 

“We do feel that the practice of the U.S.S.F 
in.making no distinction in resrect of pay for me 
and’ ‘women should be followed while fixing th 
rates of wages at least for some operations, Th 
rates of wages for children should have reference t 
their essential needs, as members of a family, I 
the Soviet Union all employed youths over 1 
receive the same wage as adults performing th 
same work in Agriculture while young workers ar 
trained without any cost to themselves’ and receiv 
.pay while learning. This unique achievement c 
the USS.R."should be a,beacon-light to all countrie 
fixing fair rates of. wages Tor abourers agriculture 
as well as industrial.” 

‘Our system of land management is ancient an 
primitive. The weak bullocks have generally force: 
cultivators to depend on shallow ploughs which is | 


--hindrance to good cultivation. In an attempt to fore 
= cultivators. to grow green manure crops before growin, 


sugarcane it was found that they prefer money fa 
to the free supply of the legum 
seeds, Green -manuring is difficult because the shalloy 
plough cannot quite invert the soil and properl: 
cover the legume for rotting in the soil during th 
rains, Similarly soil operation before raios is dificul 
in dry regions as it becémes too hard for the weal 
bullocks and shallow ploughs. . 

From time immemorial we are cultivating th 
same ‘soil without fertilizing the replenished earth 
Our age-old neglect to mother earth is unparalleled 
We broadcast the seed and want to harvest a goot 
crop. We do not have proper rotation, growing thi 
same crop in the same land year after year, nor do wi 
grow any legume to plough down as green ‘manure 
The sources of other organic manures are abso'utel 
limited. This led to the use of inorganic fertilizers in 
large quantities by the progressive nations of th 
world. The advocates of inorganic fertilizers are no 
blind and they do not want to replace the existing 
sources of_ organic manure. We advocate a well 


„balanced manurial schedule of both organic and in 


consideration the re 


factors, Thi 


into 
climatological 


organic manures taking 
sources and the soil 


following . comparative chart (taken from U.S.D.A 


Mise. Pub. No. 593: Pre-war world production atc 
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Taste (A) 
Daily cash and kind wages of Agricultural labourers in various Provinces, ` 
Unspecified work Ploughing Sowing and = ` Hamwesting - Weeding 

i f : Transplanting : 

Province Cash Kind Cash. “Kind Cash ` Kind Cash Kind Cash Kind 

Assam No data available. 8 

_ West Bengal . - Re. -/12/- . 1/8/- to 2/- to 
: : ~- plis 1 meal 2/8/- 2/8/+ 
Rs. 2/- plus fae, 23 us both one 
1 meal plus meel and 
Bihar ~/12/- - 3 seers food- =/B/- -/12/~ for. (1 bundle 
G grains (14 to plus men and for 16 
e-2-seers paddy) 2 meals -/8/- for . - bundles. 
7 plus 3 to }‘seer 23 pucca women. ‘ : 
an sathu pailas srs. food- 
a .. - paddy plus ~ grains & 
s ` breakfast _ 1 bigha 
: land; 3 
g srs, food- - 
i : grain & 
f} 7 7 10 of - 
tS oh land. , 

Bombay 1/4/- to` 1 meal, 2 : p 

1/8/- tea, 5 srs. Fe g, 
paddy (in lieu a 
of 8 annas ‘ . R DE ki 
cash and 4 : , 

_ seers paddy, : - k - 
tea and morning 
tiffin*) 
€ M, P. and Berar 1/2/- to 

1/4/- for ‘ 

men, -/12/-. for ` 

a women, " 

Madras 1/- to 2/- to 8 to 10 as. 5 M.M. paddy 
1/8/- for 2/8/- and lor 2 2 MM. with 
men, -/10/- for . meals and 1 meal; 
women, i . even 2} 4 MM, 

. M.M. 13 M.M. 
- (Madras, paid by 
Measure) Mirasdars. 
and 2 meals 
13 seers cholam 
(men), as. 5 to 
' 6 and 1 meal, 
ng : le REAL Specs BAe has oe 23 M.M. (women) 
D SY. Inamdars measure 
7 ; at Mirasdars, 

¢ . 3 Gar place. 

Orissa 1/-. 4 seers ry Nearly Nearly 

a Vee of paddy. È 34 to 4 34 to 4 
for men, ' : seers seers 
annas 8 a a +t paddy. paddy. 
for women, . 

U, P. As.12. Re. 1- 1 bundle -/8/- 

4 i ' for 16 plus 
bundles breakfast. 
of grain 
harvested 

` , i (men), 1 
g bundle for ' 
12 bundles 
° . of grain 
harvested 
(women). 


® This cpplies to Halis also. 
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consumption of plant food and fertilizers) on the use 
of chemical fertilizers by us in India“ atid ‘other coun- 
tries speaks for itself. 
Consumption of Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash 
‘together per acre of land k i 


India less than 1 Jb. France 
Netherlands 300 lbs. Egypt 33 |, 
Belgium 159 ,, Peru 28 ,, 
Belo Luxemburg . Eire 28 p 
Economie Un: 150 ,, Portugal o 2, 
New Zealand 125 ,, Italy ay 
Germany 96 „ Australia 20 4 
Japan “87 ,, U.S.A. - 7 Py 
Switzerland 64, Un. of South: ~ 
aK. 52 , Africa 8 ,, 
Denmark 47 „ Canada Bs 


In our country the main sources of organic manures 
are yet to: be tapped. Even now we are not utilizing 
the night-soil and other refuge in the municipal towns 
by composting though instead of costing anything it 
“brings an extra revenue. Not only that, simple dump- 
ing brings dust and disease in the locality, it is a 
haven for feeding flies and other carriers, whereas 
composting keeps the locality clean. People ‘have now 
started to appreciate sewage sludge of cities..They are 
also giving attention to the enemy of waterways, the 
byacinth, by utilizing its manurial properties by com- 
posting. Here at least the people and the Government 
are moving together in West Bengal. 


The question of improved varieties and strains 
and the replacement of poor yielding varieties by them 
is drawing the attention of all thinking people. But 
there are only a few seed multiplication. farms through- 
out the country and in the present context it will take 
decades to replace them. It is necessary that almost 
all the districts of all the- provinces in India should 
have one general seed . multiplication farm and its 
working should be supplemented by a chain of regis- 
tered growers in widely scattered localities who will 
again multiply them. oe ie 

Land utilisation which covers a wide domai 
should come to the forefront of all agricultural pro 
pects. The checking of erosion of the soil created 
through ages, its proper utilization, flood control and 
maintenance of the equilibrium of the soil should ge 
top priority. But this’ planning of agriculture should 
always be préceded by the preparation of a very 
good soil-map of the country, so that proper croppid 
schemes can be undertaken or suggested. i 

Last, but not the-least important, is the fact that 
we are not giving proper attention to those particular 
non-cereals that give the maximum yield in the same 
unit of land. And this high yield is in no way low in 
food value compared to.any other crop. The- sudden 
inerease in population due to industrizlization and the 
high standard of living in the European countries led 
to their search for the high-yielding non-cereal food 
crop that can replace cereals from their main item of 
food and in this way potato made its headway and 
is now the staple food of many a nation. It will be 


he automatic rise in the ulation ¥ Then came the 
ext phase. With declining fertility came» further 


decline in mortality resulting in a stable population. 
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observed from the following comparative table taken 
from Choudburi (“Problem of Food Production—the 
Role of Potatos,” Bull. Bot. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 4, No. 


_L, page 64). that potaté as a non-cereal. crop yields a 


very high amount of Carbohydrate and is the source 
of a much higher unit-of calories than the two most 
important cereals, Rice and Wheat: 


Potato ” 


7 : Rice Wheat 
Estimated yield per acre (Maund) 10* 10* 1007 
Protein yield (Kilograms) 31 43 58 
Carbohydrate yield (Kilogram) 284 258 832 
Calories per acre (in thousands) 1280 1260 3850 


The question of Tapiòca may also be considered 
in this context, 5 ihe 

Today plant-protection measures are drawing the 
attention of authorities and gradually we arẹ having 
the co-operation of the cultivator to protect his crop 
from diseases and pests by dusting and spraying pro- 
tective chemicals. Diseases and pests arg eating away 
a large portion of the nation’s food and in addition 
rodents are a menace to mankind and unless one is 
very serious it is almost impossible to control them. 

We should now consider the question of our big 
population and its control through long-range practices, 
We know that in this vast sub-continent an increase 
of one per cent over the’present means some millions 
and already“ we are overburdened with crores. It is 
true that we will ‘have to exert all our energies imme- | 
diately to augment the present production to stop all 
imports of food from foreign countries, but how, can 
we, ignore the vastness of our population? It isa 
gigantic problem and we will have to proceed step by 
The increase in world population every fifty years 
during the period 1650-1950 shows that the growth has’ 
not been uniform and has tended to rise rather by 
geometrical progression. Also it has been found that 
in agrarian -societies with the approach of industriali- 
zation there has been a rise in the standard of living 
slong with the immediate lowering of death rate and 


} 


hen the Jast phase—with mortality more or 
is a decline in population, Eur erica are 
passing through the last phase today, 

In our country we will have to implement our pro- 
mise of compulsory and free primary education to all 
It is long overdue and the promise should be imple- . 
mented at once. Education should be basic and: prac- 
tical making people conscious of the value of the land 
and its good management, Also they should be 
made conscious of themselves, and free themselves 








* Slightly above the all-India figure -but slightly 
below West Bengal average which is 12.17. 
+ Slightly below the all-India and West Bengal 
ites which are 109 mds. and 102.75 mds. respec- 
vely. i 


from wrong exploitation. This will raise the stan- 
dard of living at once with a tendency of a sudden 
rise in population. Here we will have to educate our 
countrymen, particularly those who have family and 
have attained maturity, to pass over the two phases 
of industrialization and come to the final phase through 
p? policy of scientific population control. -And this 
scientific population control or birth control may have 
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some repercussions in our country a large section of 
whose people is conservative and not enlightened by 
education. Here is the need for a long-range policy of 
education in family or population contro] to keep the 
population in equilibrium with the production of food. 
A check is necessary so that the nation may not be 
starved. 


seems 


PANINIAN ANALYSIS OF ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 
By ASOKE CHATTERJEE ar 


Paniny, by far the best Grammarian of the world, has 
shown, along with the display of a true grammarian- 
cum-scientific spirit, a tactful handling of various 
geographical data. His grammar being older than the 
two great epics of India should be seriously taken jnto 
consideration for the knowledge of ancient geograrhy 
of India as the two great epies are often sought for. 

He often speaks of the Eastern countries or 
Prachyadesa (eg, 2. iv. 66, 4. i. 160, 4. ii. 120, 
$41,118, 4.ii.123, 4.117.189, 8.i1i,75, etc.). What he 
exactly means by that term is not known. Taking him 
to be an inhabitant of the Punjab or Kashmir, perhaps 
Benares and its surrounding territories'is meant, Hence 
he purposely omits the name of Kasi, the greatest of 
the sixteen Mahajanapadas of India, The same dark- 
“ness prevails regarding his use of the term Udichya 
(e.g, 4.1.109, 4.1.157, ete.). 

. Some countries are mentioned indirectly by him. 
_ Kacchagni Vaktra Vartotterapadat (4.ii.126) speaks 
“of Bhrigukaccha, etc. Another Sutra Kopadhaden 
(4,i1.162) also suggests the name of some countries 
which were known at‘the time of Panini. Moreover, 
although many of his Sutras do not throw light on the 
realm of geographical interest. of the country, still the 
illustrations of these Sutras, given by Kasikakara and 
Bhattoji are. much -helpful in rediscovering India’s 
ancient geography (eg, 2. iv. 6, 4. i. 171, 
175, 4.131.127, 2.iv.62, ete., the Sutra Kastirajastunde 
nagare 6.1.55 indicating a town having a small coast- 
line, really proves nothing). But here we are concerned 
with Panini only not even with Katyayana or Patan- 
¥jali, not to speak of Vamana Jayaditya or Bhattoji 

Diksita. 

The predecessors of Pushyamitra were known to 
Panini as he mentions their names in one of his 
Sutras, 2e, Vikarnasungacchagaladvatsabharadvajatrisu 
(4.1.117). If not the rulers of some territory of the 
North-western part of India, they at least were a 
powerful nation. In Vikarnakushitakat Kasyape 
(4.1.114) we find the name Vikarna. It is interesting 
to note that Bhasa in his Dutavakyam ascribes an 










elevated place to the Lord of Vikarna. (ef. Aryyau 
Vaikarnavisvadevau). Is there any connection between 
“Chagala” of this Sutra and the King Chagalaga of 
inscriptional fame? Chagala is also mentioned in 
4.411.109. Vatsa is one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 
Its capital as evinced from the Jatakas was Kausambi 
-modern Allahabad—4.ii.36 also speaks of its name. 
This Kausambi has no connection with Kausambi 
of Rajshahi district, mentioned in Sandhyakarnandi’s 
Ramacharita, The Sutra, Bhargattraigarte  (4.5.iii) - 
directly speaks of Jalandhar district, e.g, Jalandhara- 
straigartiah Syum 4.ii.137 also indirectly suggests its 
name. It is of much interest to note that Sindhu and 
Sauvira are not mentioned together, although the Juna- 
gadh inscription of Rudradaman mentions their names 
together, for the former is mentioned in 4.iii.93 and 
the latter in 4. i. 48. Although Vitabhaya as named 
by the Jaina is the capital of the two still it has been 
settled that west and east of the lower Indus are 
understood by these two respectively. 

The Sutras from 4.1.169 to 4.1.178 excepting 
Tetadraja (4.1.174) and Alascha (4.1.177) deserve & 
special scrutiny, for the following names of the coun- 
tries are mentioned by those, e.g., Salvas, associated 
with the Matsyas, Gandharas, too well-known to be 
further identified. It was situated on both sides of 
the Indus. Kashmir also was included in it; Magadha 
(South Bihar), Kalinga (Orissa), Kosala—one of the 
four great kingdoms according to Dr. Roychoudhury. 
It was situated on the east of Gumti and west of 
Videha. Asmaka was situated on the banks of the 
Godavari. Its capital has been identified with Bodhan 
in the Nizam’s district, by the scholars; Kamboja—one 
of the sixteen .Mahajanapadas—is close to Gandhara, 
Avanti roughly corresponds to the Ujjain region, 
Bharga is a dependant of the Vatsas, Yaudheya is men- 
tioned in the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta, the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman and other ins- 
criptions. According to the Puranas, it lies between the 
Bitasta and Sindhy. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar locates them 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna; Kuru, mentioned 
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twice, is a famous Mahajanapada, Suramasa, mentioned 
with Magadha nnd Kalinga in 4.i.170, hag not been 
identified. 

Kekaya of Kekayamitrayupralayanam (7.iii.2) is 
definitely identified with the western Punjab between 
Gandhara and Beas. Kacchadivyascha (4.ii.133) speaks 
of modem Cutch in the north of Kathiawad, the 
country of the Madra-s is mentioned in 4.ii.108 and 
§.ii.91. It comprises the central part of the Punjab. 
4.1.93 speaks of Takshasila which is nothing but the 
modern Taxila. 

So much is stated about the North-western part 
of India. The names of Usinara (2.iv.20, 4.ii.118) 


—:0; 
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and Andhaka and Vrishni (4.1.114, 6.11.34) produce 
evidence that the Madhyadesa was also known to 
Panini, for Usizfara is the northernmost part of Mid- 
India. and the two others are closely associated with 
Dhruva Madhyamadis. Dr. Roychoudhury’s statement 
that they were defeated and pushed southwards and 
eastwards by the Kuru-Panchalas cannot be supported; 
the evidence of Sat. Br. is too meagre to be relied 
upon, 

Thus, in conclusion, it can be safely remarked 
that the Ashiadhyayi of Panini even without consider- 
ing the Ganapatha or others, is a great source of in- 
vestigation for the ancient geography of India. 





SRI AUROVINDO’S PHILOSOPHY 


A Review 


By SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


A number of books on the philosophy of Sri Auro- 
vindo have been published by the Calcutta University, 
Banaras Hindu University and by other publishers. 


Numerous articles onthe subject have been appearing , 


in the leading journals of India, Europe and America. 
While reviewing An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Sri Aurovindo* by Dr, 8. K. Maitra, Head of the 


Department of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University, 
let us try to understand the excellentes and limitations 
of Sri Aurovindo’s Philosophy. 

According to Dr. Maitra, Sri Aurovindo 
most creative thinker in the Modern East. 


js the 


“He is a seer,” observes Dr. Maitra, “with the 
same prophetic vision and the same explosive 
power of truth as the great sages of our land in the 
past such as Manu, Yajnavalkya or Vyasa, His 
place is by the side of these great seers, Mantra- 
drastarah. 

The learned professor concludes his book under 
review with these words: 

“We may say that if the bridge of thoughts 
and sighs which spans the history of Aryan culture, 
as it has evolved so far, has its first arch in the 
Vedas it has its last in Sri Aurovindo’s The Life 
Divine.” 

Sri Aurovindo’s magnum opus The Life Divine is 
in the opinion of Sir Francis Younghusband the 
grentest philosophical religions work which has been 
produced in India for cénturies. Sri D. §. Sarma 
compares this massive product of the present Hindu 
Renaissance with Dante’s Divina Comedia, the 
Italian Epic. Besides the three volumes of The Life 
Divine, the two volumes of Essays on the Gita is 
another outstanding work of Sri Aurovindo, Exeepting 
Tilak’s Gila Rahasya no modern commentary on the 


Second edition, 





* Published by Banaras 
Pages 112, Price Rs, 2-8, 


Hindu University. 


‘land he could not speak well even in his 


Gita can stand comparison to it. In this voluminous 
work the sage of Pondichery explains at length the 
new Gosrel' of synthetic Yoga. Not only these two 
but also his Bases of Yoga, Mother and several other 
books have to be considered for a comprehensive and 
critical survey of his philosophy. A 


In order to fully fathom the depths of Sri Auro- 
vindo’s mind it is very necessary to peep into his 


‘educational, professorial, political and literary ‘career. 


Sri Aurovindo was born in Calcutta in 1872 and passed 
away in 1950 in Pondichery. He was educated in 
London and Cambridge for fourteen years from the 
seventh to the twenty-first year of his life. While in 
England he became a scholar in Greek and Latin, and 
also learnt French, German and Italian and could read 
Dante and Goethe in the original. After his return 
from England he served for thirteen years from 1893 
to 1906 in the Baroda State where he worked.as a 
professor of English.in the local college. It is there 
that he studied Bengali and Sanskrit. While in Eng- 
mother- 
tongue, but composed poems in English. In Baroda 
he happened to meet Sister Nivedita, the renowned 
English disciple of Swamj Vivekananda. Sister Nive- 
dita presented to him a copy of her Guru’s Raja- 
Yoga which he read carefully. In order to study 
Indian thought in the original he began to learn Sans. 
krit there. Political activity of Sri Aurovindo tasted for 
four years from 1906 to 1910 A.D. During this period” 
he started his literary career and edited three journals, 
Bande Mataram, Karmayogin, and Dharma. The last 
forty years of his life was spent in Pondichery where 
from 1914 to 1921 he started and published the Arya 
and wrote thought-provoking articles in it. His Life 
Divine and many other books, brought out leter, 
appeared serially.in this philosophical monthly. So 











_ these fifteen years from 1910 to 1925 may be called 
the intellectual period of his life when he wrote his 
philosophy. In 1926 he attained Rishihood and since 
then remained buried in the silence of meditation for 
the last twenty-four years of his life. He is, therefore, 
more a seer, a prophet, a Rishi than a philosopher. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan rightly calls him a scholar- 
“mystic. ` 

On account of foreign education the influence of 
European thought was so deep-rooted in his mind 
that his philosophy has become an amalgam of Western 
and Indian thought. This has not escaped the keen 
observation of his admirers and expounders. Dr. S. K. 
Maitra whose book is under review, rightly speaks out 
thus: izi ' 

“When I say that Sri Aurovindo belongs to our 
- Aryabhumi the last thing which I have in mind is 
to underrate the influence of European thought 
upon him. The influence is there, very clearly 
visible . . .” 

In another place the same author says that Hegel 
perhaps comes nearer to Sri Aurovindo than any other 
philosopher either in the West or in the East. 

Sri Aurovindo’s originality consists in the powerful 
restatement or reinterpretation of the Indian thought 
in the light of the West. His greatness lies not in 
revealing new truths, as Prof. D. 5. Sarma of Madras 
rightly observes in his Renaissance of Hinduism (P. 
"337), but in reinterpreting old truths according to the 
needs of the times and making them dynamic, once 
again. Like Swami Vivekananda or Rabindranath 
Tagore or Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurovindo is a bold 
interpreter and exponent of Indian thought in this age. 
In 1918-19 when William Archer hurled his infamous 
attack on Incia and her culture in his book India and 
the Future Sri Aurovindo rose equal to the occasion 
and made a forceful protest in a series of very thought- 
ful articles, In those articles he pointed out<some of 
the salient features of ancient Indian culture. He said 
therein that the Indian genius is characterized by an 
exhaustive many-sidedness and ingramed  gpiritual.ty. 
In another place while appreciating the spirit of India 
he said that a national awakening is always preceded in 
this land by a religious renaissance. In the course of 
pointing out the dominant note of the Indian socisty 
he remarked that Rishi is the ideal man of the Indian 
society and attainment of Rishihood is the goal of 
Indian life. These are some of the excellences of Sri 
Aurovindo’s' profound thinking.. 

While expounding the philosophy of the Gita Sri 
Aurovindo establishes. the doctrine of Purusottama, the 
Supreme Spirit, According to him, the Supreme Spirit 
is neither One nor the Many but the One in, through 
and beyond the Many. Thus, according to him, multi- 
plicity is as real as unity. Here Sri Aurovindo differs 
widely from Sankara and evinces ‘a strong Hegelian 
bias. It is regretted that he commits the grave error 
of saying that Sankara teaches illusionism. To call 
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Sankara an illusionist is nothing but to misunderstand 
his philosophy. Even Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who is the 
distinguished author of the History of Indian 
Philosophy, has misunderstood Sankara and misinter- 
preted him while trying to explain his -philosophy in 
the light of Western thought. It is very very difficult 
to clearly understand the standpoint of Sankara. Paul/ 
Deussen of Germany and Rene Guenon of France 
have made it quite clear in their masterly works on _ 
Vedanta. Unless one strips his mind of all Western 
influences and bathes in the crystal-clear water of the, 
Vedic thought one can never grasp the true view-point 
of Sankaracharya, who alone of all Indian exponents 
holds the key to the soul of Vedic wisdom. 

The most important concept in Sri Aurovindo’s 
philosophy is that of super-mind. Borrowing a sugges- 
tive Vedic expression he gives the name of Rit-chil 
or Truth-consciousness or simply supermind to the 
divine power dormant in each soul. He says that when 
Supermind dawns one becomes a Superman und leads 
the Life Divine. Supermind in his view is the con- 
necting link between the two hemispheres of Being 
aud Becoming, of the Absolute and the Relative, of 
Knowledge and Ignorance. When the Supermind. des- 
cends an individual becomes a gnostic being and then 
all beings would be to him his own selves and he would 
feel the presence of the Diving in each thought and 
action. Is not this conception of a Superman a modern 
restatement of the Vedic ideal of a Jivanmukta? 

In the Gita the Wise One is called the Sthita- 
prajna, Gunatita or Yogaruda. Sri Aurovindo’s des 
cription of a gnostic being or Superman is not at all 
different from that of a Brahmajnani given in the Gita. 
When Sri Aurovindo says that personality and imper- 
sonality, individuality and universality are quite com- 
patible in the divine life he merely echoes the voice 
of the Gita, and Upanishads. 

When Sri-Aurovindo dreams of forming a gnostic 
community on earth and producing a race of Super- 
men he voices the idea of a Christian millennium. 
The Christians dream of establishing the kingdom of 
God on earth. Is not all this a, mere Utopia or moon- 
shine? Let us conclude the short survey of Sri Auro- 
vindo’s philosophy by presenting the readers with what 
a Western has said about this. Mr. Vincent Sheean, 
an American visitor, met Sri Aurovindo in February, 
-1949 and wrote in the September issue of Holiday 
(Philadelphia, U.S.A.) an article entitled “Kings of 
‘the Yogis,” in which he says, “Immensely complicated. 
heaven-storming arrogance of Sri Aurovindo is under- 
stood by nobody but himself when he says that,the 
Supreme can be brought down into human life and 
is now about to be brought down thus achieving an 
immensely forward step in evolution.” For want of 
space we. are unable to discuss other points in Sri 
Aurovindo’s philosophy that are alien in character ‘to 
the orthodox tradition of India. 
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_ Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed m 
The Modern Review.’ But teviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints ot 
magazine -articles, addresses, etc!, are not noticed, The recelPt of books received 


for review cannot be acknowledged, nor 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and 


ENGLISH i 
_ ‘THE IDEOLOGY OF THE CHARKHA: A col- 
lection of some of Gandhiji’s speeches and writings on 
Khadi. Compiled by Shrikrishnadag - Jaju. Sarvodaya 
Pracharalayam, Tirupur, Madras. Pp. vii + 112. 
Price fourteen annas. 


The compiler has brought together some of the 
more important sayings of Mahatma Gandhi relating 
to Khadi. Spinning is an ancient art in India. By itself, 
it @an no more, assure us freedom than any other 
mechanical device can. Gandhiji gave Khadi a new 
meaning, for his plan was to build up a new life in 
the villages of India which would be based upon. self- 
sufficiency in regard to the basic needs of life. That 
life was to be free from exploitation and imequality, 
and where all built up a co-operative community life. 
Although the spinning wheel ecarae popular through 
Gandhiji’s personal influence at some periods in course 
of our national struggle yet the social content of his 
new emphasis on’ the revival of spinning was often lost 
sight of. Readers will, therefore, be thankful to ‘the 
‘¢ompiler for having once more called attention to 
these aspects of Gandhiji’s thoughts on the subject. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES: THEIR ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION: By Mohinder 
Singh, M.A, Ph.D. Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd, 
Bombay. 1947. Pp. xv4-218+2l. Price Rs. 7-8. 


Caste and untouchability form two of the most 
urgent problems of India’s social life. It is however 
‘unfortunate that although the Government of India 
has a Department of Anthropology and several of our 
Universities teach the subject: up to the post-graduate 
standard, yet the scientific treatment of the subject 
has been left to untrained social reformers, and sciefce 
has not been adequately utilized to prevent wastage 
of much well-intentioned effort. 

We turned therefore with a great deal of expecta- 
tion to the book under review; but have to confess 
that our hopes have not beeh wholly justified. 

The author of this book on the ‘Depressed Classes’ 
has devoted as many as 137 out of 213 rages to’ a 
detailed consideration of the ‘economic servitude’ 
under which these classes labour in North ‘India, rang- 
ing from the Punjab in the west to Bengal in the east. 
The disabilities described, or the economic information 
given by him relate, however, not merely to the de- 
pressed classes as such, but all other castemen siso 
who are exploited by owners of land and of capital. 
It is well that he supplemented the information 
‘obtainable in official reports by personal field investi- 
gation but unfortunately, here again, the number of 
families studied is not given except in OMe case, and 


can any enquiries relating thereto 
notices is published. f 
Epor, The Modern Review. 


We are presented merely with percentages of differen 
grades of income or of indebtednėss, without bein 
ablé to check up whether the sampling was adequat 
or not, and without again, being able to compare th 
figures for ‘depressed’ with that of poor ‘higher castes 

In regard to the customs, beliefs and cultures c 
the. ‘depressed classes,’ the author- has made use ¢ 
much undigested, anthropological material with th 
result that the picture of the depressed classes, as suc! 
has become obscured by being mixed up with th 
superstitions and ignorances of those whe do w 
definitely belong to that class. 


This is particularly unfortunate, because, tl 
author is gifted both with human sympathy as well ! 
the necessary, academic’ qualifications for undertakin 
such a study. Perhaps, he has been in a hurry in h 
crusade, on behalf of the down-trodden; but such’ 
attitude must not be allowed to vitiate the scientif 
rigour of social investigations. i ; 

It would perhaps have been much’ more fruitful 
Dr. Singh had tried to find out if the depressed classi 
do actually form a separate ethnic group now, as the 
obviously did in the past; how their own, blind effor 
at self-improvement have led to further  fissions - 
the caste, without being able to weaken the roots 4 
that system itself; what have been ‘the. quantitati 


-results in.sample areas or sample communities, and t 


on. -A clear, objective presentation of the fac 
regarding untouchability, and of their — sociologiei 
roots, determined by comparison with like econom 
groups belonging to. higher social grades, would hav 
hélped us much more than the present study, eve 
when it is inspired by ‘the noblest of passions, 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. has furnished a bri 
liant introduction, which we would recommend a 
social reformers and legislators to read. -We can al: 
say that they will materially profit from a reading í 
Dr. Singh’s ‘essay as well, because what he says hok 
true of the down-trodden in otr country, wheth 
Harijan or otherwise. i : 
Nirman Kumér Boss 


_ FALL OF. THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, Vol. II: Z 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Second edition, revised and e 
larged. Published by M. C. Sarkar and Sons, Lt 
Calcutta, Pp. 408. Price Rs, 10. : 

Tt is fortunate for the history-loving people of tl 
world that they are getting the second revised editii 
of the first three volumes of the magnum opus of £ 
Jadunath Sarkar—The Fall of the Mughal Empi 
done by the savant himself. The fourth and the la 
volume is a recent publication, but this Vol. {I ‘fir 
came out just seventeen years ago in 1934. The 1 
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„searches and discoveries of Sir Jadunath himself made 
it. imperative that a revised up-to-date edition should 
be brought out. That has been achieved in the volume 


under review. Its uniform format with the new fourth- 


volume.and the revised other two volumes completes 
a lovely set. An authoritative book like this, needs no 
praise from a reviewer, We are-only indicating the 
additions made in this edition, . They are: (1) the 
ø bibliography of the Panipat campaign has been recast 
and brought up to date, (2) the Durrani invasion of 
1764-65 has been expanded from a short paragraph into 
a full section, (3) Shah Alam’s exile in Allahabad has 


been newly described, (4) exact dates and details in, 
the account of Jawahir Singh’s last years, and. (5) a, 


description of the topography of the environs of Pani- 
pat with a map, to help visitors. 
ASIATIC JONES: 
Published for the British Council by Longmans, Green 
‘and Co. Lid. Forty pages-and ten dlustrations of 
which one és a tri-colour portrait of the great’ savant. 
Price not mentioned. ' . . 


_ The work of Sir William Jones, the pioneer of 
Indian ‘studies, in making the real-India known to the 
Western world, had been great and it was he who 
influenced Colebrooke, Wilson, Muir anda host of 
others to pursue Oriental studies, thus establishing a 
tie between the East and the West. He was in Bengal 
in the latter half of the 18th century. He was born 
in 1746 and this neat brochure has been published to 
commemorate the .bicenténary of his birth, We must 
admit gratefully that that has been -befittingly done. 
The book 
Irleeds and researches. 
. INDIA: By Swami’ Vivekananda. Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora. Pp. 120. Price Re. 1-12. 
In this decently produced volume the publishers 
have placed before the public some of the writings of 
, the great Swami on India. None was more competent 
to speak on the subject for he knew her hopes and 
aspirations, her joys and sorrows. His knowledge was 
first-hand. He also knew about the cultura] heritage 
of India and the 


‘-The reader will also admit what Sister Nivedita once 
said about her master—“The thought of India was to 
him like the air he. breathed.” 5 N.B 


ANCIENT -INDIAN HISTORY AND CUL- 
TURE: By J. T. Parikh, The Popular Book Store, 
Bombay. 1949. Pp. 265. Price Rs. 3. 

This little monograph has been prepared by the 
author as a text-book for. the first year classes in the 
Bombay and Poona Universities. Of its ten chapters, 
the first two are more or less of an introductory 
character, the third deals with the pre-historic 
period, the fourth and the fifth (constituting its longest 
portion) with the Vedic period, the sixth and the 

„seventh with the rise of Magadha culminating in the 
Maurya empire, the eighth with the period interven- 
ing between the Mauryas and the Guptas, the ninth 
with the Gupta Golden Age and the tenth and last 
with the post-Gupta period down to e. 1000 A.D. ‘This 
short survey of its contents is enough to show how 
it suffers from’a want of proportion, too much space 
being given to the pre-historic and Vedic periods at 
the expense of the later times. In his introductory 
chapters the author gives good descriptions of the 
distinctive features of our culture (p, 3 f.), the physical 
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By A. J. Arberry, Litt. D. 


mainly deals with Sir William’s Asiatic 


readers of this selection will also. 
know it, such is the fervour and appeal of his writings., 
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characteristics of our land (p. 6 f) and the racial 
composition of our people (p. 9 f.). Again, his accounta 
of the pre-historic Indus Civilisation (p. 14 f) a8 
well as the civilisation of the Vedic Aryans (p. 34 f.) 
are sufficiently full and accurate. On the other hand, 
some of the author’s statements are open to criticism, 
as when‘he speaks of Chandragupta Maurya’s conflict 
with Seleucus towards the'end of his reign and the 
subsequent treaty of his marriage with the latter’s 
daughter (pp. 174-5), or of Asoka’s sending mission- 
aries to Tibet (p. 177), or of the independence of the 
“Bhoja Kingdom of Berar” following Asoka’s death 
(p. 199), or of Hindu colonisation of Burma, Malay, 
etc., during the period from 600-1000 A.D. (pp. 250-51). 
The translation of Rajukas as “law-surveyors” (p. 182) 
is strange. So also is the description of the period 
from 200 B.C. to 250 A.D. as marking “the beginnings 
of Hindu power” (p. 198). The author’s judgment that 
“Hindu imperial power disappeared” after Harsha’s 
death and that “there was absolutely no political 
peace” between Harsha’s accession and Sultan 
Mahmud’s occupation of Kanauj (pp. 250-51) errs 
grievously on the side of exaggeration, The rendering 
of Sanskrit anarya as an-Aryan (pp. 36-7, 66, ete.) is 
imaccurate and unnecessary. i 
U. N: GHOSHAL 


GROUP PREJUDICES IN INDIA: A SYM- 
POSIUM: Edited by Sir Manilal B. Nanavati and C. 
N. Vakil. Published by Vora and Co., Bombay. 1951. 
Pp. 223. Price 16s. 6d. : 


The title of this book led the reviewer to think 
that it probably consisted of the findings of the varioug 
projects for sociological research which have recently 
sprung up throughout the country, But she was soon 
disappointed. A book with such a title may be one of 
two things. Hither it may be the study of specific pro- 
blems relating particular facts, or it maybe the pre- 
sentation of general theoretical discussions based on 
such facts. But this book does not seem to have 
either of these characteristics, - 

Besides the introductory material by the editors, 
twenty-nine different articles are presented in the 
book by thirty-one writers, (two being joint authors). 
Each article is written independently and separately 
without any seeming plans of co-ordination between 
the writers. Besides, as they do not come to any dis- 
cussion with one another, and as there is no semblance 
of continuity, from one chapter to the next the 
reviewer fails to see the basis of calling the book a 
“symposium,” mo \ 

The book is encyclopaedic in its outline in pre- 
senting six sections with titles, such as “culture and 
prejudices,” “religions and prejudices,’ “social pre- 
judices,”. “politics and prejudices,” “minorities and 
prejudices,” and “miscellaneous.” The majority of the 
articles seem to present the view that there ought not 
to be any prejudices towards members of various 
groups in the . Indian communities, and then each 
presents its own Solutions -for obliterating such pre-" 
judices. The views presented are usually supported by 
common observations and beliefs and historical know- 
ledge. These elements “are indeed important in social 
studies, but. mere minglings of historical facts and 
common knowledge do not produce scientific social 
research, \ 

The reviewer, therefore, wonders about the purpose 
of this book. In not presenting a scientific viewpoint 
or new facts the book can hardly expect to gain the 
attention of social scientists. And even the layman will 
find many of the articles repetitious, and the mode 
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of presentation of some of the articles, as those on the 
caste system, as rather archaic. Moreover, the majority 
of the articles are not documented, and so a serious 


` atudent will not be able to use this book for references. 


to other works. Jyorm™Moren BARMA 

THE MAKING OF MODERN HOLLAND: By 
A. J. Barnouw. Published by George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd, London. Price 8s. 6d: net. 


The Netherlands emerged as a distinct political, 


entity with the Dutch revolt against Philip II of Spain 
in 1581. The Act of Abjuration passed by the Dutch 
in that year was the first spasm of a revolutionary 
tremor destined to revolutionise the body politic of 
Europe. The Union of Utrecht (1579) completed the 
process of gradual contraction of the Low Countries 
by drawing a line of demarcation between Belgium 
and the modern Netherlands, which has been known 
as Holland from the days of the Bonapartist regime in 
the late 18th century. 

Mr. Barnouw gives a bird's-eye view of the 
history of Holland from the beginning of the Christian 
era down to the modern times. He -faithfully records 
the succession of changes—evolutionary and revolu- 
tionary—that turned the Dutch people, once enslaved 
by the Vikings into a free, prosperous and self- 
confident nation, ` 
- The volume under review, meant primarily for 
beginners, may be read profitably. by the advanced 
students of Dutch history as well. : 

. - Suppansv. Brora MOOKHERJI . 

UNTIL BENGAL (Poems in War): By Harry 
Milner. Introduction by John Gawsworth, ` Meo 
_ FIFTY MODERN POEMS: - By forty famous 


Poets, 
Both published by Sushil. Gupta, 1, Wellesley 
Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 3 each: bo 
The British Royal Air Force, which was stationed 
in India, for waging war in Burma and the Far Hast 
had some members in it whọ were poets of consider- 
able merit. Of them were Harry Milner and John 
Gawsworth. By publishing some of the works of these 
poets and writers Sushil Gupta, an Indian publisher, 
has surely won some distinction among his fellow- 
traders in India. Many of the poems of Until Bengal 
concern India and Ceylon as seen and understood by 
a foreigner. About Bengal, the poet sings: 

“Q freed from red Delhi, so spaced and so- clean, 
Let me swim in Bengals haze of virulent green.” 
The words “virulent green” are so much expressive 
of Bengal’s sweetness and strength, harmoniously 
balanced. 7 ' 7 eee a 
` From Tennyson down to 1986, the best specimens 
of English verse during that period were collected by 
W. B. Yeats, that Irish poet ‘of renown whose name 
we adore because it was he who could first appreciate 
the greatness of Poet Rabindranath. The collection by 
Yeats is entitled The Ozford Book of Modern Verse. 
In 1938, John Gawsworth prepared his Fifty Years of 
Modern Verse, with 230 poems representing 110 poets. 

Fifty Modern Poems is an abridgement of the 
Fifty Years of Modern Verse. The publisher's intention 
lies in “giving pleasure to those readers in India who 
have been dissatisfied with the one face of the Janus- 
head of British poetry.” Among the Poets who have 
found place in the collection have been Havelock Ellis, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Arthur Symons, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, John Drinkwater, Siegfried Sassoon and 
others who have already been known to us for writings 
other than poetry. So, Fifty Modern Poems is an 
interesting publication from this aspect alone, 

- + Bawtéss Kumar CHATTERJI 
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THE ROLE OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN 
INDIAN ECONOMY AND ITS FUTURE: By Prof. 
K. C. Bhandari. Published by Lakshmi Narain Agar- 
wal, Hospital Road, Agra. Pages 138. Price Rs. 4-8. 


. The author discusses the subject-matter of this 
book in eight chapters and the three different stages 
in the history of the foréign capital are described as 
“Merchant Capital” (1600-1850), “Industrial Capital’ 
(1850—1914) and “Finance and Loan Capital” (1914. 
onwards). Various estimates of the foreign capital 
invested in India made from time to time by dis 
tinguished authorities ‘are discussed and examined and 
the author is of opinion that £500 millions is the cor- 
rect figure of foreign capital invested in India as at 
3ist December, 1947. A chapter has been devoted to 
so-called “India” ‘Companies which have foreign 
share-holders—-these being ‘Indian counterparts 
of English Companies operating in other parts of the 
world. The Government of the Indian Republic have 
announced in no uncertain. terms that the investment Of 
foreign capital in industries in India ig welcome in the 
interést of the country’s economic advancement. They 
have further declared that within the next ten 
years there shall be no programme of nationalisation 
to affect the activities of capitalistic undertakings. 
In spite of this the investment of American 
capital is negligible. although the investment of 
British capital ‘is not so disappointing. The 
reason is that U.S.A. has ample opportunities to 
invest its own capital within its own borders and the 
British surplus is not so large as it was before the war. 
Independent India can with safety import foreign 
capital without any fear of foreign political domination 
provided such investments ate economically sound, ‘lhe 
author has a word of ‘caution’ for such capital import. 


A. B. Durra 


` INVESTIGATION OFFICER'S POCKET MUF- 
FASIL LAW GUIDE: By D. Das, IPS, Cuttack. 
Pp. 288. Price Rs. 4. 


-The investigating police officer in the muffasil 
often commits érror of judgment due to his ignorance 
of law. For ready reference he can not carry all the 
bare Acts even; for him the relevant extracts, with 
short notes from different Acts, selected by the author, 
himself an experienced police officer, will be found to 
be -extremely: useful. 

J. M. Darra 


STANDARD ESSAYS: By Prof. N. M. Kulkarni, 
M.A. Published by Students’ Friends, Allahabad and 
Banaras. Pp, 507. Price Rs. 9-8. 

The book is intended-for college students of Arts, 
Science, Agriculture and Commerce in the Indian 
Universities. and for candidates for all competitive 
examinations in India. The number of essays are nearly 
200 and the subjects selected for the essays. are varied 
and miscellaneous, and deal with all the important 
current topics of our country and the world which 
every modern student ought to know. In the beginning 
of each essay are set forth outlines of ideas on the 
subject to be diseussed upon. The essays are brief, but 
they are suggestive and written in a lucid style, which 
will serve as good models to be expanded upon by 
students with their own ideas and expressions, ‘Thé 
writer deserves thanks for bringing out this excellent 
help-book for college students. 

i : B. K, Beas 
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SANSKRIT 


RATNADIPIKA AND RATNASASTRAM: Kdit- 
ed with Introduction by Sri P, 8. Rama Sastri, Pro- 
fessor, Madras Sanskrit College, Mylapore. Madras 
Government Oriental Series, No. LXXVIII. Govern- 
men Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Price 

S. 2-4. : 

We have reference in different places to a good 
many authors and works on Ratna-sastra or literature 
dealing with jewels. But unfortunately quite a small 
and insignificant portion of this literature has so far 
been published. An idea of the subject may be formed 
from two Bengali works, eg. Ratna-rahasya by Ram- 
kamal Sen (Calcutta 1884) and Ratna-pariksha by 
Jogesh Chandra Roy (Calcutta, 1904). The Ratna- 
pariksha in Sanskrit, attributed to Agastya, is pub- 
lished in the former under the title Agastimata. In the 
volume under review we have editions of two works 
by Chandeswara and Buddhabhatta based on two 
solitary manuscripts found in the Madras Oriental 
Library. The learned editor has made laudable 
attempts to correct the defects met with in the manus- 
cripts by suggesting emendations which, however, are 
not always appropriate and free from doubts. And 
there still remain many cases where it was not pos- 
sible to suggest any emendation. It is to be regretted 
that no other manuscript was available for collation. | 
It has been pointed out that attempts to secure.» 
manuscripts belonging to the Venkateswar Institute - 
proved unsuccessful. It is not known if enquiries were 
made in other quarters, especially in the big manus- 
cript libraries of the Asiatic Society of Caleutta and 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
wile manuscripts of the Ratnadipika are known to 
exist. i 


| CHINTARARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


GITAY SWARAJ: By Sri Trailakyanath Chakra- 
varty. Published by Sri Gauranga Press, 5 Chintamani . 
rig Lane, Calcutta 9. ‘Second edition. Pp, 279, Price 

8, i 


` The author is well-known for his extraordinary 
incarceration in the Indian Struggle for political free- 
dom. He suffered and rot in the British Indian gaols 
for a very long period of thirty years. The pathetic 
story of his prolonged imprisonment has been recorded 
by him in an interesting Bengali book. He was sus- 
pected of a conspiracy to wage war against the British 
Government and banished to the Andamans for a full 
decade. Thence he was brought to the: Alipore Jail 
at Calcutta where he managed to write this transla- 
tion and annotation of the Gita. i 
The book under review contains the Sanskrit text’ - 
of the whole Gita with literal renderings and simple 
explanations. Though no traditional commentary is 
followed yet the explanations are up-to-date and 
instructive. The Gita is such a wonderful  seripture 
that it supplied necessary inspiration to the révolu- 
tionaries of Bengal to die for the country’s freedom. 
Now that we are politically free it is high time for us 
to establish Swaraj on the stable foundation of the ` 
Gita. The author is constrained to observe that cqw- . 
ardice, immorality, indiscipline, dishonesty and the 
like that run riot in the country as the result of long 
foreign rule can never be uprooted from the society 
uhless the Gita-ideal is lived collectively. As the 
author rightly wishes, if the Indian Swaraj is built 
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upon the Gita it is sure to develop many unique fea- 
tures that would be imitable to other free nations. 
Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


HINDI 


(1) BAPU KI JHANKIAN: 
Balkrishna Kalelkar. Pp. :123. Price Re. 

(2) BAPU—MERI MAN: By Manubohn Gandhi. 
Pp. 56, Price ten annas. 


(3) HAMARI BA: By Vanimala Parekh and 
Sushila Nayyar. Second edition, Pp. 228. Price Rs, 2, 
- All published “by Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad. 
Kaka Kalelkar, the | renowned ‘ranconteur and 
litterateur, has given varied glimpses of Gandhiji’s 
mental myriadsidedness in his Bapu Ki. Jhankian. They 
are authentic ancedotes recorded by. the author with 
all the precision and fpungency, delightfulness and 
descriptiveness of his style. The book is informative, 
interpretative and instructive; as such, it brings out 
Gandhiji’s idealism, practicality and humanity more 
richly and revealingly than a dozen “essays” in the 
study of his character by library-dominated scholars, 

Bapuw—Meri Man is a collection of extracts from 
the private journal in Gujarati of Manubehn Gandhi 
who was one of Gandhiji’s constant companions 
towards the end of his life, translated into Hindi, 
carefully and correctly by Kurangibehn Desai, These 


By Dattatreya 
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extracts, covering the period of his Noakhali pil- 
grimage, “show up” Gandhiji in the role of a tender- 
hearted mother to the young, to the suffering and to 
the sorrowful, though’ at times his love looked like a 
menacing mentor, tool 

Hamari Ba is a fascinating study of the life of 
Kasturba, that Joyal and loving life-long partner of 


-Gandhiji in his experiments with the love of truth and 


the truth of love. Indeed, Kasturba’s soul had the 
hidden musk of the truly, and yet terribly meek, The- 
translator Shri Kashinath Trivedi has preserved suc- 
cessfully the simplicity, spontaneity and sincerity of 
the Gujarati original. rer 


GUJARATI 

' KABIR SAHIBNUN BIJAK (Second Edition): 
By Manilal Tulsidas Mehta. Published by the Sway- 
dmved Office, ` Baroda. 48. ‘Thick Card-board. 
Pp. 544 + 12. Price Rs. 10. 

Behiak, an account book, is Kabir Sahib’s well- 
known work in Hindi setting out his philosophy, 
where he has discounted on the differences of various 


‘creeds and beliefs, described the real significance of 


Jiva, and. “commented on the Religion of Truth. Its 
translation into Gujarati with explanatory notes has 
proved so popular that a second edition has been called 
for. The original | Hindi text as well as the text of the 
Guru Mahsina is also printed for the epee 
of the ireader, 

K. M. J. 
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The Plight of the Writer Today 
George Godwin writes in The Aryan Path: 


When economic processes militate against cultural 
activities, the loss to the community is inevitably 
real though unmeasured and unfelt save by .those 
adversely affected. This is the situation in which the 
writer finds himself today, for since the war the 
material end of his business has undergone. radical 
economic changes and these have all been to his dis- 
advantage. : 

In the first place the cost af manufacturing books 
has gone up steeply. Then the wages in the printing 


trade have advamced. Lastly, paper, now costing four: 


times its pre-war cost, is in short supply, A large 
proportion of writers who could anticipate publication 
of their work with some degree of assurance know to- 
day that, unless a publisher’s readers and other experts 
in such matters assure him that a proffered manus- 
cript is probably sure of a sale of 10,000 copies, their 
work will be returned with regrets, 

Since writers who aspire to live by the production 
of original work must live from the royalties of their 
books, many now find themselves driven from ~their 
chosen craft in order to secure enough money to pay 
- their way. : ' 


Economic factors are exerting a breaking 
effect upon cultural activities, and the flow of 
creative literature is being dammed. at its source. 


I recently offered a full-length manuscript, an odd 
story, admittedly, since its central theme was Plato's 
theory of reiacarnaiton, to Mr. Victor Gollancz, In 
reply came a charming personal letter to the effect 
that he found the book very much to his liking—the 
actual word was “delightful”’—but that he could not 
see a sale of more than 2,000 copies, which would not 
be economic. : ; 

Stories like that- may be heard wherever writers 
today discuss the economics of their craft. Yet—and 
here is the curious anomaly—while the publishers are 
pleading these increased costs as defence for (a) pro- 
posals to cut down royalties and (b) increasing the 
price of books, leading firms are making greater profits 
than ever before. The price of paper has‘ increased 
fourfold since 1938. Printing costs are more than 
double, and all overhead costs have correspondingly 
gone up; and yet profits are not only maintained but 
increased, 

No increment falls to the writer, however. He 
faces increased cost of living, increased cost of secre- 
tarial assistance. A good secretary was within the reach 
of a moderately busy writer before the war. She 
asked 3 to 4 guineas a week. Today, a girl with like 
qualifications can demand seven guineas. The paper 
upon which the writer writes may appear as a trifling 
overhead in hig trade. Before the war it was. I could 
then buy quarto at under 3s. a ream. Today, it costs 
15s. to 18s. : 
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Let me give an example of the ‘sort of financial 
return a ‘writer may anticipate today for the labour 
of writing a non-fiction, 80,000-word book, Three years 
ago I signed a contract for a book of that length 
upon the subject of religious revivalism. I delivered 
my MS. wichin a year. Nine months later, after several 
applications, I was paid £50 as advance on royalties. 
Nearly three years after writing the book I have the 
manufactured article in my hand. From the American 
edition of 2.000 copies my share on a percentage basis 
is £28-10-0, But ‘that is not paid to me, since the sales 
of the English edition are said not to have earned 
the £50 advance! 

The writing of a book of that kind involves two 
separate labours. First, preparation of the material— 
the reading and note-making; next, the compilation 
of the actual book—a heavy task, since the typing of 
80,000 words in itself is real work. A 

Now contrast that with what the writer may 
expect when he turns to the periodical market. For 
a 3,000-word article in the lately defunct Strand 
Magazine I was paid by its liberal and kindly editor 
the sum of fifty guineas—and that for the first British 
serial rights only. 


The periodical press'in Britain has advanced its 
rates well since the war. Why, then, cannot the writer 
of books turn to this lucrative market to supplement 
the dearth on the book side of his activities? The 
answer is simple. The continued shortage of newsprint 
has so Lmited the periodical press and the daily press 
that the space available for the outside contributor is 
exceedingly limited. But newspaper proprietors, and 
the proprietors of weekly and monthly magazines, 
faced as they are with increased costs, are contriving 
to make increased profits. (This may have something 
to do with the ratio between the number of pages and 
the advertising rates. I do not know). 


It is apparent that the only worker who is 
suffering economically is he without whose labour 
none of the others could exist. For it is incontest- 
able that, no authors, no books, and no books, no 
publishers, j 


In this brief paper I do not attempt to indicate 
the ‘causes which have brought about this sorry state 
of affairs for the writing man; nor do I offer any 
solution for it. I merely attempt to set forth the facts 
as they touch myself and hundreds ‘of other writers 
who are not best sellers, but merely men sufficiently 
competent to live by the pen. 
` "One positive proposal has recently been put for- 
ward by a writer, John Brophy. He suggests that the 
writer might be given a fairer financial deal if those 
who read his books paid for that privilege. His is no 
crack-pot scheme for state subsidies, but a matter-of- 
fact businesslike proposal that a person who reads 
an ‘author’s book should pay for it.. 

Let me contrast for a moment the sharp distinc- 


‘tion” between the monetary rewards of the composer 
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of music and the writer of books. When a composer 
publishes his work he receives a royalty on every 
copy of sheet musie sold to the public. So far the 
composer fares on terms of financial equality with the 
writer, deriving his reventie from the sale of his sheet 
Music as the ‘author from his printed book. 

But after that the - comparison ends: The com- 
poser has.a further source of profit, namely, from the 
public performance of his work. This comes to him 
generally through the Performing Right Society, 
which efficient organization collects, in units of one“ 
tenth of a penny, a further fee for the public per- 
formance of musical compositions. : 

Nobody can enjoy the public performance of 
musie by living composers without such payment, 


whether the performance be by radio, a-great orchestra, 


or simple village-hall amateurs. The question that is 
now being asked is this: Can some analogous scheme 
be devised to increase the meagre returns of author- 
ship? Mr. John Brophy, himself a successful author, 
in a lucid article in The Author, the organ of the 
Society of Authors, considers that it can. 

In so brief a paper there is no space to set out 
Mr. Brophy’s scheme in detail, but I will quate one 
paragraph from him: 

“Commercial libraries are maintained by period 
subscriptions paid in advance, and public libraries are 
subsidized out of the rates—it is a misleading euphem- 
ism to call them ‘free’ libraries, The scheme I am 
patung forward would in no way. alter either of these 
methods of defraying the cost of stocking and run- 
ning ‘libraries. The innovation would . consist of a 
borrowing fee to be paid by the reader each time a 
volume is ‘taken out.’ The fee I suggest is one penny, 
and; after certain deductions, it would go wholly to 
the author of that volume.” aS 

As a class, writers are not particularly articulate 
about the economics of their work, and only -within 
living memory’ have they possessed any sort of orga- 
nization to afford mutual protection—the Society of 
Authors. , i 


Today there are, in Great Britain, at least, 
‘many authors of established reputation who are 
living on the border line of want. 


This is particularly true of present-day poets, It 
may be that the periods when a man might hope to 
live by poetry occur ‘nfrequently in history, and that 
in no period has the lot of the poet been financially 
` rose-strewn. Today, it is certain that barring one or 
two mèn who have become fashionable, as Roger 
Montgomery became fashionable in the Victorian era, 
poets are under the necessity of turning to some 
secondary occupation in order to live. 

One of the saddest commentaries upon our present 
civilization is the contemptibly ‘mean allocation in the 
Civil List for pensions for men of outstanding literary 
talent who are unable to live by their. work. The. most 
a man may hope for, after the humiliation of making 
application for financial help to a state department, 
is a starvation pension seldom above £150 a year and 
more often less than £100, 

The great public, knowing of authors only by their 
reputations, has, and can have, no idea of the econo- 
mics of literature as a profession. It is true that there 
are writers with names known throughout the Western 
world who are barely above the economie level. of 
-penury. Surely, it is obvious that if the production of 
scholarly works and of works of literary merit is halted 
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by adverse economic burdens, the flow of ideas az 
the dissenmination of thought throughout the wor 
must be thereby impeded? A civilization that penaliz 
the creative elements in its people must decline ar 
must face-the danger of eventual eclipse. 

Today, in Britain, the decline in standards of tas 
are everywhere notable, and it is significant that tl 
slick journalist, producing worthless ephemera, can li 
at, the economic level of the manufacturer of choc 
late or the maker of munitions while scholars such 


‘the late Sir James Frazer suffered want, and livi! 


poets, such as Herbert Palmer—to name but one—fe 
the inexorable pressure of business economics. 

In this brief and fugitive paper I have made ! 
personal. contribution to the problem for the sufficie 
reason that I have none to offer. But such as I 6 
them, and as I experience them myself, I have stat 
facts that are no longer in dispute. Times may | 
hard for the manufacturer of paper, for the publish« 
for the bookseller, for the printer: But one thing 
incontestable, they are hard for that  seldor 
considered creature, the author, upon’ whom pape 
maker, publisher, bookseller and printer depend £ 
their existence, Nor ‘are there anywhere signs th 


` conditions are likely to improve in the future. On t 


contrary, the craft of authorship faces a future th 
the writer may well approach with deep apprehensi: 
for his ‘survival. f 


DIABETES 
IN SEVEN DAYS 


No matter how ‘severe or long standing 
Diabetes can be’completely cured by VENU! 
CHARM, the latest scientific Discovery. Som 
of the main symptoms of this disease ar 
Abnormal thirst and hunger, excess sugar i 
urine and itching, etc. In ifs serious form 
it causes Carbuncles, Boils, Cataract and othe 
complications. Thousands have escaped fron 
the gallows of death by using “VENUS 





-CHARM”, The very next day it eradicate 


sugar and normalises specific gravity. Withi 
two or three days. you will feel more tha 
half cured. No dietary restrictions. Ask fo 
Bree literature, Price per phial of 50 tablet 
Rs. 6-12-0. Postage free.. Available fron 
VENUS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
(M.R,), Post Box 587, CALCUTTA. 
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Abanindranath Tagore’s Art 
Interview with D. P. Roy Chowdhury 


The following report is taken from the 
Andhra Patrika : ` 


I have come to see you on behalf of Andhra 
Patrika to know something about the late Dr. Tagore, 
the great artist. Could you throw some more light on 
his life and the masterpieces he created than what have 
already appeared in the local dailies? Of course, “J 
can,” came the ready answer from Sri. D, P. Roy 
Chowdhury, Principal, School of Arts and Crafts, 
` Madras. He continued saying: 

I have been amused to read certain qualities of 
pictures painted .by Sri Abanindra, The matter 
appeared in the leader of one of the leading dailies of 
our country. The qualities that have been dumped on 
the creations of the master-thinker, were confirmed as 
having the influence of the Japanese and Chinese Art. 
It ig indeed*a revelation. Leave alone his pupils, I do 
not think Tagore himself was aware of the existence 
of such an influence as has been referred to in the 
leader. The captions of the masterpieces were also 
announced probably with an idea to substantiate the 
contention. However, the fact is that there was no 
trace visible of Chinese or Japanese pattern, technique 
or the method of filling up of the space in “Tagore’s 
works, The last point concerns a vital characteristic 
of Chinese or Japanese school of painting, since they 
often use vacant space, names and description of the 
pictures as essential parts of the composition, 

For information’s sake, I would like to point, out 
that all the assets that he had from the Japanese or 
Chinese were a few brushes in flat and round which 
were used only to give wash to soften the gradation 
of tone or hand lines. Merely using Japanese or 
Chinese brushes which are nothing else but tools, does 
not mean that the influence of the specific pattern or 
technique had come to stay on his works. The state- 
ment that appeared in the leader is not. only wrong, 
but also an unkind reflection on a great master who 
lived to create and made a gift of the same to cultural 
cause, any civilised nation could be proud of. He was 
too great to borrow in the manner as he had been 
presented. It is a pity that such ignorance should 
flourish as authentic statement of facts. Let us hope 
for the peace of the great soul that the publie will not 
take the appreciation very seriously even though the 
false statement found a place of honour in a distin- 
guished daily. 
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-work, ‘You ought to know that every artist has 
. ae different methods of interpretation, 
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Proceeding on this point of influence, I may be 
permitted to say that if there were any, it was that of 
the West, the science of which was utilised in the com- 
position for filling up of the space, Whereas, the 
forms that built up the pictorial theme were visualised 
in his dreamland where no one had any access except- 
ing the creative mind of the artist. Slight hints of 
the pattern motives of the Moghul-school and occas 
sionally Rajput as well were present in the arrange- 
ment of drapery, but this little adaptation could not 
go further to encroach into his sphere of imagination 
where his individuality ruled. His colour harmony is 
a thing which will baffle any master artist of the West 
practising decorative art. The - achievement of Sn, 
Abanindra has gone beyond the scope of a scientific 
analysis and assumed a stature that demands Bhakti. 

Question: What was your relationship with him, 
I mean was he very much attached to you as a man? 

Answer: I do not think such personal questions 
will be helpful for the purpose you have come. How- 
ever, I can tell our relationship was that of Guru and 
Shishya. It was distinct from what is expected from ` 
a strong disciplinarian head of a modern academic 
institution where stidents are manufactured in mecha- 
nical manner to meet the needs of mass education. 
Our relationship had human touch, we felt for each 
other. I may say in this connection that higher forms 
of art can hardly reach the masses. It is approachable 
only by a few, though no pains were spared to contact 
the masses in our country or in the West. In support 
of this contention I can cite instances of the methods 
applied in our country as well as in the West. ; 

` In our country the masses contacted the beautiful 
creations with entirely a different angle of vision and 
that was Bhakthi, call it-faith, if it suited better, 
since most of the works were derived from religious 
motifs. In the West though a very large number of 
citizens visit art galleries, yet the approach does not 
nécessarily mean that the initiative was directed by 
a real understanding, I would rather go to the extent 
to say that majority. of people visit such institutions 
merely to satisfy curiosity or to have the benefit of 
a social gathering in a ceremonial function of the 
institutions. However, there is no denying that the 
people of the West.are more art-conscious than what 
we are. I do not wish to go into details in this respect 
for the present, 


Question: What do you think is his best work? 

_ Answer: It is a very embarrassing question, as all 
his successful works have different values of their 
own. ; x 4 
Question: Then, why certain pictures are picked 
up as special? 


_ Answer: The choice in the circumstances depends 
entirely on temperamental issues of the observer but 
a critic has no business to be led away by sentiment 
or any other reason associated with personal interest 
excepting getting into the bottom of the intrinsic 
values that helped to make a good picture. This 
means a highly developed knowledge in comparative 
studies of different techniques practised by masters. 

‘Question: What are the points of a good picture? 
_ Answer: I appreciate your inquisitiveness, but 
feel the question is irrelevant at the present moment 
when you are concerned with a particular person’s 
a 
“different approach towards the subject and also there 
In the cir- 
cumstances if I were tọ satisfy you, } shall have to 
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swerve to a different topic, which I suppose is not your 
objective, 

_ At this moment there was a pause and I found 
Sri. Chowdhury’s mind was distracted from the interest 
I had created. I felt from hig sorrowful mood that it 
would be better that I left him alone, because I had 
been told that the relationship between Abanindra and 
Deviprosad was tied under the bondage of affection. 
The affection was too deep to be disturbed by an 
inquisitive reporter like me. 


‘see, 


Individual or State ? 
Mankumar Sen writes in Vigil : 


~- With the progress of science and scientific political 
organizations, State has come more and more to the 
forefront, and individual has receded more and more 
to the background, so that in Modern States, includ- 
ing the democratic ones, individual has practically no 
place except as a cog to a vast machinery, Today to 
talk in terms of the individual is condemned as a 
corrupt thinking and glorification of the State is hailed 
as unadulterated’ patriotism. The result is that 2ven 
Democracies have turned into lifeless machines ' an 
ideals of human life have ‘increasingly disappeared 
from. the society. Individuals or groups of individuals 
—the idealists, poets, prophets, philosophers, reformers 
and thinkers—built up human civilization and political, 
economic and social organizations; but today & 
mechanised monstrosity is engaged in the all-round 
destruction of the individual. 


The history of civilization is nothing if it is 
not a chronicle of human struggle for freedom. 


This basic impulse for freedom inspired human 
beings to conquer the wild forces of Nature, rigid 
social customs and the realm of diehard primitive 
ideals.. In fact, political philosophy started from the 
basic truth that individual is prior to society, to State; 
that freedom for which individuals struggled can be 
enjoyed only by individuals as individuals and that 
the extent of freedom in a State can be measured only 
in terms of the real freedom enjoyed by individual 
constituents of the society and of the State. It was 


beliéved that once full freedom is assured to’ the in-` - 
dividuals, it flowers into a dynamic spirit guiding the | 


collective strength which we call State: 
` Unfortunately for human civilization, 
principle of history has been assiduously ignored m 
Modern States, particularly since the -Industrial 
Revolution of the nineteenth century. Revolutionary 
changes in economic organization, in the ‘mode of pro- 
duction and distribution as a result of. the scientific 
inventions, naturally wrought havoc on the manners 
and outlook of the people. Old shackles of economic 
slavery were wellnigh completely broken only to make 
way for new shackles of moral bbs Decentralized 
societies and administrations rapidly broke down and 
capital having been concentrated in the hands of, a 
few, a, superior class emerged with special rights and 
privileges of economic and political mastery. Ere long 
this class broke in the holy arena of culture too. An 
all-round internal disintegration set in with rapid 
centralization of economic and political -power. In- 
dividual beings that made and maintained the society 


and the country almost disappeared from the scene. 


and the new men of wealth with. the large machines in 
their possession enslaved the entire nation of indivi- 
duals, Thus was born what we call Capitalism today. 


this basic .. 
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Democratic principles were sharply nar- 
rowed down under the new centralized system and 
again that dormant force of freedom-impulse 
began to manifest itself among the down trodden 


people, the factory labour in particular. 

And the Marxian doctrine which more or less was 
a revolt against this system was propounded duly. 
Marx held that all that the individuals could do was 
to recognise the necessity and inevitability, of the 
violent revolution, pre-determined by the march of 
himan history. By this violent revolution he wanted 
to replace ‘the capitalist order by a new social order 
built upon equal rights and opportunities. And his 
contemplation -of the gradual withering away of the 
State is probably proof of his urge for individual 
freedom. Unfortunately, however, the land of Marz, 
the Modern. Soviet Russia, has failed to achieve this 
ideal so-far. It has not been naturally enough able to 
set at rest all doubts as to the prevalence in Russia 
of freedom of -speech-and expression. Even allowing a 
wide margin-in view of the present world situation 
there is still a lingering doubt in us whether the Soviet 


d State is not bureaucratic. On the other hand, we found 


totalitarian States, based on rigid national and race- 
hatred as was evident in Hitlerite Germany, Here too 
individualism was, unceremoniously crushed out of 
existence under the fanaticism of ‘National’ or ‘Racial’ 
superiority, Thus we see that political thought has 
proceeded from one fallacious doctrine to another, and 
has failed to reconcile the freedom .of. the individual 
with the social, economic and political organizations. 
Modern Democracies too, founded as they are on 


. centralized economic and political power and not on 
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frée individuals’ developed conscience and co-operative 
efforts, are not immune from this wasteful fallacy. 


Here then, we find the emergence of a new 
doctrine of humanism based on -completest in- 
dividual freedom. 


| Gandhiji said: “The individual is the one sup- 
reme consideration. I look upon an increase of the 
power of the State with the greatest fear, because, 
although it apparently: does good by minimizing 
exploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality which lies at the. root of all 
progress.” Unlike the determinists and the reformers 
who based their doctrines on the inexorable course of 
history, Gandhiji believed in the fundamentals of 
moral law; believed that “as the individual’s character 
can be moulded se can society’s by some kind of social 
engineering.” “A small body of determined spirits 
fired by an unquenchable faith in their mission can 
alter the course of history’—this was his conviction 
and, we all know, his own life is symbolic of this con- 
viction. Gandhiji’s principle of decentralization, both 
political and- eéonomic, based on self-sufficient village 
units administered by village republics, will be the 
only panacea in the present circumstances. The ago- 
nies of the modern world have proved beyond doubt 
that the concentrated might of a party or class or of 
the State or the devolution of power as recommended 
by the National Planning Commission of India cannot 
safeguard individual freedom and afford opportunities 
for the unfolding of the individual genius. Communism 
in Russia has no doubt bettered the lot of the people 
economically and socially. But what about the abridge- 
ment of personal freedom? Individual freedom and 
ipso facto the freedom of the.society and the State 
can securely rest only on an evolution of Democracy 
from the lowest level—the autonomous village unit, 
as conceived by Gandhiji. 


Sleep 
Prof. Nirod Mukerji writes in Science and 
Culture : 


: Functions i 

Warren has described sleep as “a special state of 
the organism, due to cértain as yet undetermined 
physiological conditions, “which is characterised by 
relative immotility and failure of effective response to 
external stimuli and (generally) by absence-of observ- 
able signs of consciousness.” The most significant 
qualification of this definition is the undetermined 
character of which Warren has cautioned. Truly, many 
more observations have yet to be made before a pre- 
cise conclusion could be arrived at-with regard to the 
analysis of the exact nature of sleep. Extreme 
individual variations in the every ‘aspect of sleep 
hinder us from definite generalizations. ' 

From biological points of view, the broad 
characteristic features of sleep are. the reduction of 
metabolic rate, comparative physical immotility 
(though a sleeper moves on the average once every 
5 to 12 minutes), diminished response to external 
stimuli (albeit, drops of water trickling on the sleeper’s 
forehead may cause him to dream of falling rain), 
and the replacement of the degenerated cells by the 
new-born (more spoken of than proved). 

Psychologically, sleep is' said to cause cessation 
of higher mental processes -(and yet Akbars dream 
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took its shape in the sleeping state). It has, further, 
been ascribed to possess the power of replenishing the 
energy man uses up in his waking hours, though it 
is difficult to ascertain with exactitude as to what 
extent sleep is indispensable for thig particulat 
purpose. ` - 
EsseNTIAL Featurrs 

(Ò Duration is a fundamental factor of sleep. A 
wide range of individual differences is noticed with 
regard to this factor, Thomas Edison js credited to 
have done. well with 3 to 4 hours of sleep often 
spreading them over 3 or 4 periods of an hour each, 
And, Napoleon could forego sleep for days together 
without any visible adverse effects. Yet, children of 
superior mentation are said to sleep longer than those 
who are comparatively inferior. Terman _ observed 
in his studies of gifted children that the superior child 
slept 25-50 minutes more than one of intellectually 
medial calibre.‘ A person of pronounced habits and 
accustomed to get his eight hours would in all proba. 
bility feel lethargic the next day if he were deprived 
of his sleep even by an hour any night. He would not, 
however, feel it irksome to carry on his normal duties 
if he gradually but confidently reduces his sleeping 
hours. It is perhaps an act overdone to assign the 
hours of sleep to children or the adults; suggestion 
and habit play distinguishing parts in increasing of 
decreasing the sleeping hours without producing any 
striking effect. , 

Gi) Motility in sleep is a characteristic which is 
closely related to the cause of sleep as also its effect. 
As it is well known, one of the simplest ways of bring- 
ing about sleep is to remain in a passive and relaxed 
state. Lower animals like, chicks and rats, have been 
induced to sleep by keeping them in a forced quiescent 
condition for a while. (Sleep thus caused has often 


been misjudged as hypnosis and catalepsy in 
the animals.) Motility on the other hand appears 
to be an essential feature in sleep, since sleep- 


ing on the same side for a prolonged period would 
impair the vascular circulation on that side of the body, 
Usually motility increases during the second half of 
sleep when its depth appears to slacken. 


(zi) Depth of sleep is generally believed to be 
negatively related to the duration though the most 
important factor in the recuperative functions of sleep. 
In order to measure the depth several .methods have 
been suggested’ but practically all of them have proved 
to be rather unreliable. A prevalent procedure is to 
measure the intensity of the. stimulus applied exter- 
nally which could disturb the sleep. But, then, the 
relation between stimulus and reaction could not be 
expressed on the principles of arithmetic progression. 
There is no reason why Wever-Fechner law should not 
hold good in sleeping state as it is in the waking 
condition. To estimate the depth of sleep, the writer 
found a method, using himself as the subject, which 
may be further developed. to determine the quantita- 
tive value of sleep. In his observations, the quality 
of slep was classified into three categories according 
to the state of physical and mental satisfaction attained 
immediately after his waking up, vig, most satis- 
factory, usual and unsatisfactory sleep. He had to 
guess at the same time the exact hour of waking 
presuming of course that he was aware of the time 
he went to bed. Out of 53 such records kept by him. 
the difference between the estimated and the correct 
time in the case of the usual normal sleep was found 
not to be very high (the difference was between 10 
and 35 minutes). Whereas, in the case of heavy or 
most satisfactory sleep as also in sleep not ‘causing 
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satisfaction the time was usually overestimated (80 
per cent of the cases), the maximum being 2 hrs. 17 
min. Correlation between estimation of time and 
quality of sleep. was found to be 0.63, with the stan- 
dard error of .0.09. ee - 
; Recovery i ` 

The functions of sleep as a process, from psycho- 
logical- standpoint, has often been. overstressed. 
Lack of sleep eyen for a night, it is alleged, is usually 
accompanied not only by the physical discomfiture 
felt during, the next day,- but, also, results in decrea- 
sed output of work, and instances from:. industrial 
psychology are freely quoted in this connexion, But 
factual evidences gathered with due caution would 
lead one-to conclude that such presumptions are 
rather overrated -and too generalised if not hasty. 

o : mention one of the latest . investigations, 

Edwards gave a large number of psychological. tests, 
and measures, of physical function to 17 students im 
whom insomnia was artificially induced. The tests 
and measures. were used two days before the experi- 
ment, at regular intervals during the 100 hours of 
their wakefulness, and two weeks after the experi- 
ment was over. The difference in the .results due to 
the supposed lack of sleep when compared with 10 
students of controlled group proved to. be. statistically 
insignificant, 13 out of the 17 students showed defi- 
nite improvement on the intelligent tests after 24 
hours without sleep, and 6 did better even after 48 
sleepless. hours, It was on such evidence that Bills 
suggested that “most of the mental work of routine 
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sort” after loss of sleep or voluntary insomnia, | “is 
performed as well or better. after prolonged periods: 
of wakefulness as after normal sleep.” ' : 
An attempt was made by the writer to observe 
the psychological effects by cutting down his normal 
sleeping hours. Help was ‘taken of benzedrine sul- 
phate, administration of which in normal doses has 
been observed to result in artificial insomnia; . -this 
drug is reported to have been much in use during 
the last war among the night. fliers. It takes about 
three. hours. for the drug to show the desirable 
actions, After taking 10 mg. of benzedrine sulph. 
natural sleep failed to appear even after sixteen hours 
of continued activity including a considerable amount 
of physical work. g ; ; 
The drug in increased: doses was taken on two. 
successive nights sò that. on no single night the sub- 
ject-could sleep (or; rather nap) for. more than two 
hours, whereas" he was accustomed to about seven 
hours of sleep every night. ae 
_ Tests of fluctuation of attention, prior to the 
experiment had started, showed the subject's fluctua-_ 
tion .to be about 12 per minute, with the average 
duration of attention being 4.8 inches. During the 
second day (no sleep ‘for 82 hours) the.number of 
fluctuations had increased to 22, and duration 
reduced .to 1.4 inches, The situation had considerably 
improved by the next day, and the day after ‘that. 
Changes in fluctuation, however, did not affect 
adversely the continuity of his thought processes, 
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Americans Honour Memory of Abraham 


Lincoln, February 12 


The birth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln, six- 
teenth President of the United States, is celebrated 
throughout America on February 12. 

Lincoln is regarded not only as one of the greatest 
American Presidents, but'also as one of the very great 
He has come to occupy an almost 
unparalleled position in the hearts of the American 
people and the pages of American history, 

Lincoln stands out as a champion of democracy 
throughout the world. His image recalls personal 
goodness and social righteousness: he symbolizes the 
world’s hopes and dreams of peace and freedom, 

That is why Americans ‘pay homage to the 
memory of Lincoln every February 12, in Lincoln Day 
observances, in public’ meetings and in visits to Spring- 
field, Illinois, where Lincoln lived. More than 250,000 
persons go to Lincoln’s home town each year. 

Lincoln grew up in a little log cabin in Spring- 
field, As a boy, he studied at night after working hard 
all day in the fields. All. alone, without the aid of 
teachers, he mastered the English language, until he 
could speak with a beauty of words seldom equalled 
by any other orator. Through his own efforts he made 
of himself a competent scholar, a lawyer and a great 
shinker. , Fa 

The age Lincoln lived in was one. of the great, sras 
of American pioneering. During his lifetime—1800 to 
1865—-immigrants were coming into the new country 
by the thousands. New cities: sprang up. New farms 
were laid out. It was an era of invention and indus- 
trial expansion. Lincoln was a product of his times. 
His jokes and delight in deflating pomposity are the 
the essence of frontier America. The tough frontier 
life taught young Lincoln to acquire . self-reliance, 
courage and sympathy for his fellow men. . 

The life of Abraham Lincoln, storekeeper, soldier. 
lawyer, orator and President. symbolizes the right and 
the opportunity of the humblest citizen of a demo- 
cracy to follow a path from a frontier settlement to 
the highest position in the land. His life exemplifies 
the opportunities open to all citizens of a free country, 
a country in which the right of every citizen to life. 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness is both recognised 
and championed. 

The personality and character of Lincoln are well 
known to every student of history. He is remembered 
for his great tenderness and gentleness: for his love 
of children; his generosity (as a lawyer he never 
refused to serve a client who was poor); his wisdom 
and kindly wit; and his great strength of will. - 

Tn addition to his qualities as an individual, Lin- 
coln is beloved by-his countrymen for hig emancipa- 
tion of slaves, for his belief in the rightness of freedom 
for all men, and for his achievement in holding 
together the American nation during the Civil War. 

The war of 1861-1865, over the issue of slavery, 
was important to the life and growth of the American 
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nation. Lincoln pronounced it the first great trial of 

democracy, the test to determine “whether that nation, 

or any nation, so conceived, and so dedicated, can 

long endure.” He said: “This government cannot 

endure half slave and half free . . . Let us have faith 

that right makes might . . . and dare to do our duty ` 
as We understand it.” 

Two things were settled’ unequivocally by this 
war: slavery and state sovereignty. The United 
States entered the war as a confederacy with uncertain 
constitutional authority. It emerged as a nation, 

This yedr, as in the past, the words of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address will be quoted at many Lincoln 
Day observances.. President Lincoln delivered this 
address on ‘November 19, 1863, at the dedication of a 
national cemetery for soldiers killed during the Civil 
War. It was a short address, but it is probably the 
most memorable speech in United States’ history. It 
is famous for its forthright expression of America’s 
ideals of democratic freedom. Its simple eloquence 
has popes translations in every language of the 
world. 


_ As each year passes, the Gettysburg Address takes 
on a new and deeper meaning--a prophetic significance 
in his appeal to the living for “dedication to the great 
task remaining before us . that from these 
honoured dead we take increased devotion to that 

last full measure of 
devotion,” Se 
Today, as in Lincoln’s time, men’ all” over the 
world are giving their lives for the cause Lincoln 
defended when he said: . : 
“. , . We here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain, that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that the 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth."—USIS. 
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MEDY C7) 

QUMARESH, in addition to-its being a 
dependable remedy for Liver and Stomach 
troubles, strengthens and helps the Liver 
in its day to day work—which covers 
a very .wide range of activity from re- 


production of red blood cells to protection - 
of the body against attacks of diseases. ' 
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Indonesian Literature ` 
Its Modern Development And Its Progress 


Miss Sukesi Budiardjo writes in the Indo- 
nesian Information, July 3, 1951 : ; 


The development of modern Indonesian, ltierature 
really began after the fall of the Netherlands-Indies 
Government, although one cannot forget that much 
progress had been made during the period between the, 
two world wars. Publications in the early part of the 
twentieth century were not very interesting ag little 
attention was paid to the, Malay language. . In the 
past Malay literature consisted of chiefly novels and 
poetry which were traditional in character. 

The old novels were mostly stories with a moral 
tendency and those were too dull for the new genera- 
tion, But the ancient poems written in traditional 
form were still popular. 

The best known form of these poems wag the 
“Pantun,” consisting of four lines and written in a 
romantic vein, with the first and third and the second 
and fourth lines rhyming and these classical “Pantuns” 
are learnt by memorising. 

Under Dutch influence, some 
poems and biographies in the Dutch language, but 
when national consciousness began to develop, this 
attitude of apeing the Dutch was given up and the 
Indonesian writers turned io their own language and 
developed it separately from Malay, which is known 

` as the Indonesian language. Their writings were still 

influenced by the West. Pudjangga Barw aimed at 
finding out new forms of expression but in vain, The 
year 1942 really marked the end of an epoch. 

During the Japanese occupation an enormous 
amount of literature was accumulated, but this was, 
of course, ‘sub rosa,’ as the Japanese censored every- 
thing that did not contribute to their propaganda. 

us valuable literature was not published and the 
novels of this period were saturated with politics. 

It was, not until 1945 that. Indonesian , literature 
was able to develop on a large scale and a great 
number of poems and novels were published along 
with many modern plays that were enacted with out- 
standing success, Most of this literature was written 
during the Japanese occupation and remained un- 
published because of the censor. It was at once appa- 
rent that there was a great difference between the 
work of the ‘war generation’ and that of the Editor 
of Pudjangga Baru who saw: everything through the 
eyes of national idealism. and sometimes this tended 
to become exaggerated and sentimental. Great 
emphasis was-laid on rythm and rhyme, both of which 
were set aside by the 1945 generation. 

The sorrow and distress endured during the 
Japanese occupation and the proximity of death, even 
after the Proclamation of Independence, gave 4 
deeper meaning to life. The war generation had 
grown up with grief and this tended to find expression 
in their writings. They at once abandoned the com- 
plicated and obtrusive style of the schoolmaster and 
the agitator, finding it old-fashioned and clumsy, and 
they acquired a new style of their own in which their 
wartime experiences proved of inestimable value. 
Attention was focussed on foreign literature, such as 
the English, French, Russian and American authors, 
Pushkin, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Chekov, . Ilja Ehren- 
burg, Andre Gide, Andre Malraux, Aldous Huxley, 
Hemingway, Steinbeck and others; “some of whose 
writings have already been translated into- Indonesian. 

‘Modem ` Indonesian 


Indonesians wrote 


. . FOREIGN PERIODICALS: 
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Writer: The Indonesian galaxy of literature is studdèd 
with such versatile writers as Mr. Takdir Alisjahbana, 
the-Editor and one of the founders of Pudjangga Baru. 
He ig not only a distinguished writer but also a lawyer, 
a poet and an essayist. His first novel—Ta’Putus di 
Rundung Malang or Always Dogged by Ill-Luck—was 
published in 1929. It is a story of two orphans—a boy 
and a girl—who leave their birthplace on account of 
ill-treatment by their uncle. After many wanderings, 
they meet and will have a very miserable time, The 
boy is jailed on a false accusation while his sister is 
ill and he is released after his sister’s death. He then 
becomes a sailor and after sailing for fifteen years, he 
gets tired of life and longs for death. Takdir’s second 
novel entitled Dian Jang Tak Kundjung Padam or 
The HBver-lighted Lamp is a love story of a poor boy 
and a rich girl. The boy becomes a hermit- owing to 
disappointment in life and in the end he saves a 
young couple from their pursuers by giving them 
shelter. Takdir’s one more novel Lajar Terkembang 
or Unfurled Sails unfolds the story of two young 
sisters of different characters who love one and the 
same man. The story ends with the death of the 
younger sister who requests the elder sister to marry 
her husband and the new conple make a pilgrimage 
to the deceased’s grave. j 
_ Main Ideas in the Works cf Takdir: To raise 
Indonesia, to a worthy place among the nations of the 
world, Mr. Takdir -strongly maintained in his writings 
the idea that if Indonesians were to play a prominent 
part in the affairs of the world, they must adapt 
themselves to the varying conditions. In his works he 
places at the forefront the humanistic aspect of life 
namely the economic contentment of the people at 
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the same time laying considerable stress on the need 
of Western literature for Indonesians to enrich their 
knowledge of the world. His works, full of scenic des- 
eriptions and lively dialogues, convey the message of 
unity. 

Another writer of the modern era Mr. Amir 
Hamza depicts melancholy and home sickness in his 
novels, In the field of “Sonnets,” Mr. Sanoesi Pane’s 
works are influenced by Western writers. His stay in 
India for many years made him choose India ag the 
subject-matter of his writings in which he exemplities 
his reverence for India as the country of his inspira- 
lion. He clings to the ideas of the past and does not 
helieve in starting afresh. In contrast to Mr. Takdir, 
he disagrees with the idea of giving preference to the 
humanistic attitude in his works and believes in the 
notion—“Art for Art’s Sake.” Unlike Mr, Sanoesi 
Pane, his brother Mr. Armyn Pane. is more divorced 
from the past. He ig the forerunner of the 1945 school 
of thought. His works are vivid, natural and concise. 

Pre-1946 Writers: Among the pre-1945 writers in 
Indonesia Mr. Abdul Muis is well-known for his 
literary works and as journalist and lawyer, The 
Balinese author Mr, I Goesti Njoman’ wrote about 
Balinese veople and his country, He made his writings 
more attractive by adding folk tales in his novels, His 


contribution to the Indonesian literature is praise- 
worthy, ; 
Since -1942 Mr. Chairil Anwar became famous 


even before the publication of his writings as the same . 


was hindered owing to the Japanese occupation of the 
country, He is an architect of the Indonesian tongue 
and his contribution of new words and new combina- 
tions of words to the Indonesian language are note- 
worthy. He held a burning torch to illuminate the 
Indonesian literature during his short life. The other 
distinguished writer Mr. Rosinan Anwar’s poems may 
be described as “Snapshots,”. well-known for their 
conciseness and clearness. Eg 


In the field of short stories Mr. Idrus hag made 
remarkable contribution, Along with him may be 
ranked Mr, Asrul Sani and. Mr. Pramudya Ananta, 
well-known for their contributions, i 

Great development is seen in the field of Modern 
Plays. The growth of the modern Indonesian play is 
the direct result of the development of the language. 
Indonesia is heading towards a glorious position in 
the field of literature and it may be said that the day 
is not far off when the Indonesian literature adorns 
the galaxy of world literatures. 
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Village Administration in Java. 

The average Javanese village has about thre 
thousand inhabitants. It is not a genealogical um 
and so the inhabitants form a territorial communit; 
As the sphere of interest of this community lies withi 
the village itself, the ties between its members al 
strong—a factor which favours the maintenance of la’ 
and order, . Jo 

The system of administration in a Javanese villa, 
dates back to a period before the advent of tb 
Hindus. But with the passage of time it has, of cours 
undergone many changes, The headman, in whom res’ 
the executive power of the administration, is electe 
by all the adult members of the community. Th 
election regulations are laid down by governmer 
ordinance. The chieftain is not only the head of th 
village but also he is a representative.of the centr: 
government. In his work he is assisted by sever 
persons who, at his proposal,. are appointed by th 
government. They are his deputy (who is also 


adviser), the clerk, the police, the priest an 
the water master (who controls the supply € 
water for the rice fields). These officials remain i 


office when the headman for one reason or anothe 
resigns or has to resign his post. The village headma 
and his assistants do not get salaries like ordinar 
government officials. Instead they get a piece of lan 
on loan from the government. The grounds alloted t 
the headman comprises an area of about 8-35 acre’ 
In cultivating his land he gets the assistance of som 
villagers, free of charge. In his capacity as tax collec 
tor, he receives eight per, cent of the taxes he collect: 
His assistants receive a similar kind of income, bu 
lesser in amount. The village headman also plays a 
important part in the administration of Justice. 
fixes the penalties in consultation with his assistants 
especially his adviser. These penalties mostly includ 
fines, deprivation of certain rights (for instance thos 
relating to communal ownership), or placing at th 
bottom of the list-of those who ‘share the ‘profits 
some enterprise. : j l 
Among the inhabitants of a Javanese village, th 
following groups can be distinguished: (1) descendent 
of the founders of the village who possess houses an 
fields of their own; (2) people who have a house c 
their own but no rice fields; (3) those who have 
house of their own which is built on a plot of Jan 
belonging to someone else and (4) those who have n 
house of their own and lodge with someone else, fo 
instance newly married men who live with thei 
fathers-in-law for a few wéeks according to th 


tradition, and the aged, servants and the new-comers. 
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Although the Javanese village is an- administra- 
tive, but not an ethnic, unit the villagers regar 
themselves as members of one family. This can be 
Judged, for instance, from their spontaneous co-opera- 
tion when and where such co-operation can serve the 
interest of the community, The affairs with which the 
villagers are jointly concerned are: marriage, divorce, 
division of an estate, selling of cattle, hunting wild 
bears (which uproot the fields) and squirrels (which 
eat the coconuts), calling together the reapers during 
the harvesting season, organising harvest festivals, 
proper distribution of irrigation water, care for orphans, 
etc.; upkeep of roads, bridges, and irrigation canals 
and night watch are done by turns. For these kinds 
of work, they do not get payment in money; they 
regard them as part of their obligations to the village. 

As the village forms a more or less intimate 
circle of persons who have many interests in common, 
not everybody is allowed to settle in the village with- 
out permission. This permit is to be obtained by the 
headman of the village only after giving references 
of two residents of the village who vouchsafe for the 
new-comer. Thus the villagérs keep out the undesir- 
ables from entering and residing in the village. 

When a member of the community wants to leave 
the village in order to settle elsewhere, he has to 
inform the headman of the village of his intention. 
If he leaves his dwelling place without informing the 
chieftain, he will be regarded as an “absconder.” In 
the village, where everybody knows and carries _ out 
his duties, order and regularity, peace and happiness 
reign among the members of the community who live 
like brothers and sisters of one big family —Indonestan 
Information. 
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Denmark and the Danes 


_ Denmark! The very name brings to one’s mental 
vision vast green pastoral fields and .fine herds of 
cattle. It looks as if Nature had meant her to be the 
foremost Dairist in the world. “Eos 

Well-equipped by Na&ture’s bounteous gifts, Den- 
mark soon became famous throughout the world for 
her dairy products: Not that such munificence did not 
bring to the fore several problems to Denmark. 
Numerous heads. of cattle had to be milked, the huge 
quantity of excess milk after local consumption to -be 
stored, their distribution arranged. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. Local inventive genius came upot 
the scene to solve thése various problems. Mechanical 
devices for the automatic milking of cattle, cream 
separators for the separation of cream from milk, 
hygienic, sturdy and handy milk cans for the trans- 
portation of milk were the result. Demand followed 
growth and invention followed demand, 

How are tar Danes? 

“What are the Danes like, how do they live, how 
do they differ from other peoples? They are friendly, 
open, hospitable and quite diversified. There are two 
epithets commonly used when speaking of Danes 
which are absolutely misleading: flaxen-haired anu 
melancholic. Though most Danes are more or less 
blond with blue éyes, towheads are very rare in this 
most southern of the northern countries and dark 
eyes are by no means unusual. And though Shakes- 
peare’s melancholy Dane has become the 
prototype of his countrymen for most foreigners, the 
truth is that they are an exceptionally optimistic, 
cheerful people. “Take it easy,” in the sense of “don’t 
let it get you down,” is a typical Danish expression; 
often, jndeed, the very English words are used, for the 
majority of Danes have at least a smattering of the 
language. . i ; 

“They are a rather material peoplé, who set ‘great 
store by comfort and good living, The result is, òn 
the one hand, that there is almost no abject poverty 
in the country, where even the poorest homes are 
usually brightened by clean curtains and a flowering 
plant. or two at the window; and, pn the other hand, 
that food plays an inordinate role in their’ lives. Danes 
frankly like td eat and insist on fresh,- well-prepared 
food. But to tell the truth, Danish eating customs ave 
far from epicurean. Practically every man, woman or 
child who is forced to eat his lunch away from home 
earrics a small paper packet of sandwiches with him 
to work or school. The typical hot, meal of the day, 
in well-to-do as well as smaller homes, ‘begins with a 
porridge or sweet cereal soup which is iriexpénsive 
and helps to make the second dish last longer. 
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“A belief in cosiness, comfort and good living is 
one side of the Danish tharacter; another is a sense 
of humour, often identical with a love of teasing that 
takes on the proportions of a national vice and an 


. inquisitiveness that to a high degree is responsible for 


the enlightened intellectual standing of the Danes but 
which can be embarrassing to more reti¢ent peoples. 
_ “There are no deeply defined class distinctions in 
Denmark. ‘Danish newspapers carry no special ‘society 
columns, as society, in the usual sense of the word, 
does not exist, There are almost no multi-millionaires 
and no “high-life” nor, at the other end of the. scale, 
are there shameful slums or an ignorant, suffering 
proletariat. Albeit, this nation of democratie peers is 
very title-conscious and whether you are addressing 
the Prime Minister or the little man who repairs your 
boots, you call him “Mr. Prime Minister” or “Mr. 
Shoe-Maker Hansen,” as the case may be. 

“The Danes are a talkative race and love to make 
speeches. At even a very small dinner party the hos- 
tess’ table partner is expected to—and usually does 
—rise to his feet toward the end of the meal and 
thank the hostess in the name of the guests. On more 
solemn occasions any number of laudatory speeches 
may be held and if there is a rhymster present he will 
probably deal out printed copies of a song he has 
composed for the occasion which will be duly sung by 
all present at the appropriate moment. . 

“The Dane is a friendly, helpful, courteous soul, 
eager to- welcome the stranger within his gates and 


„proud and happy to show him why Denmark is, in his 


y 


eyes, a good place to _live.”——Hxtract from ‘This i 
Denmark by Knud Gedde. 


How to Ger to DENMARK sy Am Connuctions 


You may reach Copenhagen by air from: London 
in 4 hours, Paris in 8 hours, Zurich in 3 hours, Stock- 
holm in 2 hours, and Calcutta in 29 hours. §.A.S. 
(Scandinavian Airlines. System) maintain regular 
weekly flights between Calcutta and Copethagen, 

: MOTORING 

Denmark has excellent roads and large modern 
ferry boats take you across thé belts. When motoring 
from Western Europe to Denmark you pass through 
Western Germany. i ; 

Soren Kierkegaard, father of “Existential” philo- 
sophy, is the topic of an interesting analysis ‘by K. 8. 
K. Menon in the Bharat, Bombay ‘of October 21, 1951. 
The importance of the famous Danish writer of philo- 
sophy of religion is rapidly being recognised in many 
countries -Danish Bulletin. 
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The A.l. C. C. Session at Calcutta 

The A-I. G.C. session was held in Calcutta with 
a great deal of pomp and empty ritual. There was an 
air of unreality about the whole affair. Pandit Nehru’s 
speech, of which we give an extract below, contained 
not a word about the purging of undesirables and 
the reforming of the Congress rank and file. The usual 
vainglorious utterances and the mistaken analysis of 
facts were all there. It was a paean of victory, ® 
discordant paean on a Pyrrhic victory! 

We would make no further comments. But in all 
sincerity we hope for an early dawning of realities for 
Pandit. Nehru, that is, for a realisation as to the nature 
and quality of his satellites, and the sorry pass the 
Congress is in today. 

Congressmen had two tasks today—to run the 
Congress as a disciplined and dynamic party and to 
show the right path to the country, said Congress 
President. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, in course of his 
opening speech at the A-I.C.C. meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, è 

Congress, said Sri Nehru, must attract sufficient 
“new blood” and give ample opportunity to new 
people to work. At the same time it must not become 
a dharamshala of people of divergent views, 

The time had come, the Congress President went on, 
when the Congress should enlist the support of even 
its opponents in nation-building activities. Is might 
not be possible to co-operate with communal parties 
or the Communist party, but surely, the Socialists, the 
K.M.P.P. and the Congress should not fritter away 
their energies in mutual opposition. 


Referring to the record of his Government during- 


the last four and a half years, the Congress President 
said, the country could well be proud of this record. 
It compared favourably with the achievements of any 
other country during the same period. 

This general election had many lèssons for the 
nation and it was but proper that the Congressmen 


learnt those. The first lesson was that the country - 


had rejected communalism. But it could not be said 
that the task of combating this menace wag over 
Congressmen had to be vigilant lest communalism 
raised its ugly head again and did the nation harm. 

Although communalism had been rejected, said 
Sri Nehru, another deplorable tendency, casteism, had 
appeared in the body politic of India. That was an 
unhappy and dangerous development which must be 
fought. Similarly, the Congress President continued, 
the provincial and parochial mentality of many was 
also likely to undermine the unity of India, 

Another important lesson of the election, observed 
Sri Nehru, was that wherever the Congress organiza- 
tion was functioning properly it emerged successful. 
But wherever the organization did not function pro- 
perly it had to face serious reverses. Naturally, if 
Congressmen stopped working among the masses they 
had no right to get votes. Such Congressmen might 
have depended on the name of the Congress, but 
surely, one could not bank upon past achievements 
and glory for ever, 

An unhappy development, the Congress President 
said, was that after freedom Congressmen had started 
scrambling for seats in Parliament and Assemblies and 
for other offices. In the last election itself, they had 
to choose 4,000 Congress candidates. No one could 
say that all the candidates chosen were desirable, 
possibly, some very desirable persons were left out. 
But that did not mean that such Congressmen as 
could not be sent to Assemblies should cease working. 
“If there are people who do not want to work because 
they have been left out, they should get out of Con- 
gress Committees and make room for others,” he said. 


The Resolutions 


The first official resolution, couched in the usual 
frothy hyperbole, and possibly with the same fragile: 
quality as of the resolutions of the past four years, 
was moved by Sri B. G. Kher, We give the salient 
points, ` í r 
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“The General Election, which has just concluded 
in India, has cast a heavy responsibility on the 
Congress. The confidence that millions of voters have 
placed in Congress ideals, objectives and the pro- 
gramme of the Congress, is a matter of deep satis- 
faction to the All-India Congress Committee. I, is 
ab the same time a challenge and.all Congressmen 
must realise the significance of recent developments 
in the country and adapt themselves to the ever- 
changing situation in India. India is in a process of 
dynamic evolution, in a world which is itself rapidly 


changing, Any static and self-complacent appraisal of ` 


the siteation and inability to keep pace with changing 
events will be a betrayal of this heavy responsibility 
that the Congress has to shoulder, 


For long years it was the destiny of the Congress 
to lead the struggle for freedom in India and that 
task was completed under ‘the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The next historie step is, while maintaining 
political stability and continuity, to harness the 
country’s resources for economic advancement, so as 
to raise the living and cultural standards of the masses 
and remove the inequalities that persist in the social 
structure. To this task of bringing about peacefully 
and co-operatively essential changes in ‘the social and 
economic structure of the country, the Congress must 
now address itself with all its strength. 

In doing so, the ‘Congress must ‘function as aà 
disciplined and well-knit organisation which works 
for the attainment of its objective as laid down in 
Article 1 of the Constitution, This objective is the 
well-being and advancement of the people of India 
and the establishment in India by peaceful means, of 
n co-operative Commonwealth based on equality of 
opportunity and of political, economic and social 
rights, and aiming at world peace and fellowship. This 
involves not only the production in everchanging 
measure of national wealth but the pursuit of a social 
purpose in production and distribution and other forms 
of social and economic activities. It means the re- 
moval of such vested interests as come in the way of 
the nation’s growth. Every member of the Congress 
should appreciate fully the significance of this objec- 
tive and accept it for the guidance of his activities. ° 


While the nation must advance, on all fronts, the 
immediate task is to complete the abolition of zamin- 
dari, jagirdari and like systems of land tenure, and 
thus further the agrarian revolution in India. The 
‘growth of productive industry must proceed side by 
side with this agrarian change and the realisation of 
the objective of full employment. 

The standards of public life and the purity `of 
the administration must be. given-the highest place, 
because no effective progress can be made if these 
standards are allowed to be lowered.” 

The next. resolution laid ‘full emphasis. on eom- 


munalism and provincialism, as was only to be ex-~ 
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pected. This resolution should have been captioned 
“The Red Herring Resolution.” 

The resolution reads: “It has been the basie policy 
of the Congress to build up the unity of India and 
to combat all disruptive and separatist tendencies, In 
furtherance of this policy it has opposed communal- 
ism and provincialism. The All-India Congress Con- 
mittee expresses its deep gratification at the over- 
whelming response of the electorate in favour of this 
policy and in rejection of communalism. This res- 
ponse, however, must not lead Congressmen or others 
to think that the danger from communal tendencies 
is wholly over. Communal and separatist tendencies 
still exist in various forms in the country and have 
to be constantly watched from whatever section of 


the community whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or any . 


other, they might arise. 

As some misunderstandings have arisen on this 
subject, the Committee declares that there should be 
no alliance, co-operation or understanding, explicit, or 
implicit, between the Congress and any organisation 
which is essentially communal in character and 
conscience whatever its designation might be. 

‘While the menace of communalism has been effec- 
tively countered,- another danger has come to the 
surface and has been very -noticeable in some of the 
elections, This is casteism. The Committee considers 
this tendency to be very injurious and a danger to 
the community. It runs counter to the basie spirit 
of the Constitution of India. Any furtherance or 
encouragement of casteism more especially for political 
purposes, is a violation of the object of the’ Congress 
and its basic principles and must not be permitted.” 

There was a pious resolution in the ‘usual terms 
about War and Peace with special reference to the 
cease-fire. talks in Korea. It hoped for the removal of 
colonialism in Asia and Africa and fervidly approved 
Pandit Nehru’s Foreign Policy in the following terms: 

“The Committee. considers it essential in the 
interests of peace and human progress for all remain- 
ing forms of colonial or foreign control over the 
countries of Asia and Africa to be removed s6 as to 
enable the peoples of those countries to develop 
accordance with their own genius. 

The Committee expresses its full approval of the 


in. 


foreign policy pursued by the Government of India, 


which while avoiding alignment with any nation or 
group against another seeks the friendship of all 
countries. It trusts that other countries will also 


follow a like policy and thus advance the cause of- 


peace,” 
There was likewise a resolution on South Africa: 


“The All-India Congress Committee deeply re- 


grets that. the Union Government of South Africa 


have rejected the direction of the General Assembly - 


of the United Nations regarding the steps to be taken 
to settle the problem of persons of Indian origin in 


South Africa, and have continued to implement ruth- - 





lessly its policy of ‘apartheid,’ Both in the adminis- 
trative and legislative spheres fresh disabilities, hard- 
ships and indignities have been imposed on the non- 
white population of the Union including Indians, For 
many years past, the Government of India have 
‘endeavoured to find an honourable way for a settle- 
ment of this problem in South Africa. All these at- 
tempts have, however, failed because of the attitude 
of the South African Union Government which has 
consistently ignored the decisions of the United 
_ Nations. 

The Group Areas Act introduces complete segre- 
gation in the whole of the Union and envisages the 
uprooting of thousands of non-whites, particularly 
Indians, from their settled localities. Its chief aim is 

` the liquidation of the Indian ‘community in South 
Africa, Other legislation is also based on racial dis- 
crimination and the domination of a relatively small 
racial minority at the cost of the great majority of 
the population of the country. : 

The Committee welcomes the decision of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa declaring the South 
African Government’s Act placing coloured voters on 
a separate electoral roll to be invalid. 

_ The Committee trusts that the South African 
Union Government will, in view of the high judicial 
decision, put an end to their policy of segregation. 

The Committee welcomes the co-operation of 

. Africans ind Indians in not submitting to such legis- 
lative and administrative measures which condemn 
them to servitude. 

The Committee, however, trusts that both the 
Indians and Africans will pursue peaceful and non- 
violent methods. 

The Committee is of opinion that the interests of 
the Africans must have first’ place in Africa and 

: Indians must not in any way associate themselves with 
the exploitation of Africans or seek any privilege at 
the cost of the Africans.” 

The self-sufficiency in Food resolution was short 
and sweet, signifying the Congress efficiency in attain- 
‘ing the same. l 

“The A.-I.C.C., recognising the imperative neces 
sity of attaining the goal of self-sufficiency in food, 
impresses upon every citizen to -co-operate fully with 
-every organisation’s concerted efforts to increase the 
food production.” 


The most crucial and important resolution was, 
however, that of propping up the crazy structure of 
Post-Gandhi Congress. Even here the language was 
ambiguous enough to reassure the Humpty-Dumpties, 
The Fagins and Bill Sykeses, who have scrambled into 
or consolidated their position in office. The usual 
shibboleths were included.. å 

“(A) In view of recent developments and pend- 
ing full elections when the new electoral rolls have 
been prepared, the office bearers. of every~ Congress 
committee and the executives of the P.C.C.s and the 
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D.C.C.s, wherever such exist, should be. reconstituted. 
An attempt should be made to make the Committee - 
as representative as possible. | 
(B) The: task before the Congress is. io harness 

and utilise the services of hundreds of thousand of 
Congressmen, as well as others who wish to be asso- 
ciated in Congress work. The general election showed 
that there are large numbers of such persons who are 
capable of doing good work, if they are given a 
chance. Every effort should be made to invite their 
co-operation and to provide opportunities to them 


‘for this work, 


(BE) Congress members of the legislatures, both 
in the Centre and the States, should be associated with 
the local Congress Committees which function in the 
area in which their constituency occurs. 

(4) No separate groups must be formed in Con- 
gress Committees or Congress legislature parties. In 
particular, provincialism, communalism, casteism, or 
any kind of separate ideological grouping must not 
be allowed. Within the committee or party the fullest 
freedom of discussion and criticism’ should be allowed 
but any decisions taken should be acted upon. Congress- 
men should act in a disiplined manner and should not 
allow personal or other differences to come up of 
public affairs and there should be no attacks on each 
other in the press or on the platform” 

Two amendments to the Congress Constitution 
moved by Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a former Con- 
gress President, to come into effect immediately, were 
approved, 

Membership fee of the Congress has been reduced 
to four annas from the present fee of rupee one, by 
the first amendment. Active members are to pay an 
additional subscription of rupee one. 

The second amendment has abolished the condi- 
tion that a person could become an active member 
of the Congress only after being a primary member 
for two years. Hitherto, only active members— 
primary members of two years’ standing—could: vote. 
The amendment removes this condition also and now 
all primary members would ‘have the right to vote 
and take part in the election of Congress Committees. 

Pandit Nehru wound up the proceedings with his 
usual -non-~mathematical lecture on . Statics and 
Dynamics, His: concluding words were, however, of 
great significance to all well-wishers of the Congress. _ 
We hope he gets the desired answer soon. 

Sri Nehru reminded his audience that they were 
living in a dynamic age when the world was fast 
changing. It was, therefore, very dangerous to have 
static minds. 

Reiterating that the consolidation ‘of India’s 
unity was the paramount need of the hour, the Con- 
gress President said: “Anything that undermines the 
unity and solidarity of India is dangerous. It must be 
rejected straight away.” . 

“The work of the A-I, C. C.” said Sri Nehru, 
“has ended. Before we disperse, I want to know what 
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“message you will carry from here, As I sat here during 
the last two days presiding ‘over this meeting; I kept 
on wondering whether our proceedings and resolutions 
had any basis and reality or were they a mere forma- 
lity. Time and future events alone can give an answer 
to this question?’ 


Regrouping of Railways 

The Railways of India were originally built with 
two specifie purposes, The primary object was the 
_ exploitation of India’s resources and markets for the 
Benefit of British capital” The secondary object, which 
came to the fore much later, was the defence of India 
from outside aggression. The needs of the people and 
the development of the countries’ resources were 
totally ignored excepting when it suited the purposes 
of British capital or the exigencies of Imperial 
Britain, l 

Needless to say the reorganisation of these rail- 
ways and the railways of the Native- States, which 
were absorbed in the main system with the integration 
of the States in the Union; was deemed to be urgent 
and essential for the development of the countries’ 
potential. For this purpose a special committee was 
set up in 1950 by the Railway Board. 

The recommendation of that committee was given 
to the Parliament during the discussion of the railway 
budget in 1951 by Sri Gopalaswamy Ayyenger in these 
words: 

“The Committee recommended that the different 
railway systems should be welded to form one C0- 
ordinated railway, undertaking, divi into six 


major zonal administrative units, the governing 
considerations being operational efficiency economy, 


and what is even moré important, the economic 

interdependence of contiguous regions.” 

The Committee further gave the assurance that 
by this regrouping overhead charges would be lowered; 
unnecessary delays and costs in correspondence 
between contiguous systems - would be eliminated, 
difficulties of. dual control at junctions would be 
obviated by breaking down 13 controlling units over 
16 railways into 6, which would facilitate goods traffic 
running. Additional gains in efficiency would be 
obtained by longer runs of locomotives and wagons 
and through the rationalisation of workshops, and 
wastage through multiple Puroharing authorities would 
also be eliminated. ‘ 

These recommendations “being accepted by the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways, the Southern 
zone, centred in Madras, was brought into being first 
and then the Western and tHe Central zones with 
headquarters at Bombay, 

There remain three more zones, Northern, Eastern, 
and North-Eastern, and Sri Ayyengar gave an assur- 
ance that they would be regrouped without further 
delay. It was further determined that the last two, 
Eastern and North-Eastern, would Pe centred in 
Calentta; 
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Then came political legerdemain coupled with 
intense provincialism, in Pandit Nehru’s home State. 
Pandit Pant, Chief Minister of U.P., had promised 
during his election campaign that the North-Eastern 
zone would have its headquarters at Gorakhpur. And 
so, despite immense loss of efficiency, enormous trouble 
to staff and total upsetting of major traffic considera- 
tions, all the plans are being upset! 

This is a major straw indicating how “Five Years” 
or “Six Years” Plans are going to be implemented. 
We, would only request Pandit Nehru to redefine 
provincialism. 


Central B udget 


' Sri Chintaman Deshmukh, Finance Minister of 
India, presented the budget estimates to the Parlia- 
ment in a White Paper giving an account of the 
economic conditions ` in the country during 1951 
against the background of which the budget has been 
framed. 

This care-taker and interim Budget of Sir C. D. 
Deshmukh and his speech hereoe deserves particular 
attention, i 

The economie condition, observes Sri Deshmukh, 
continued to be difficult during 1951,. and the main 
problems before the country continued to be those of 
arresting inflation, increasing production and meeting 
a large good deficit. 

The outbreak of war in Korea and the large-scale 
switch over armament programme of U.S.A. and 
other European countries gave a further impetus to 
the existing high price level. The causes were rather 
international in origin over which the Government of 
India have little control. But is it true that the 
Government had really nothing to do with this infla- 
tionary spiral? Were not some of the policies of the 
Government, of India responsible for this higher price 
level? It is a realised fact today which not even the 
Finance Minister could deny, that devaluation of the 
currency was a contributory factor to give a fillip to 
the inflationary trends in recent years., 

In regard to the measures adopted to fight infla- 
tion and high price level, the Finance Minister 
declared that it was the realisation of a substantial 
revenue surplus brought about by enhancement of 
customs duties, which greatly assisted the Government. 
Secondly, the sale-proceeds of the wheat obtained 
from the American loan had also had the same effect 
of reducing money supply within the country. Besides, 
the raising of Bank Rate had produced a real and 
psychological change in the money market. This 
transfer of purchasing power from the public to the 
Exchequer helps the Government to hold inflation in 
check, ; 

In spite o° good progress in agricultural production, 
the food situation in the country continued to be 2 
matter of grave anxiety, This was due to a failure of 
rains over large parts of the country. Serious damage 
was caused to kharif crops in Kutch, Gujarat district 
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- crores. 
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of Bombay; Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Ajmer by 
a partial failure of monsoons and this has necessitated 
substantial imports. We have incessantly been in- 
formed of chronic drought or floods inflicting serious 
damage to good crops since the Congress came to 
power in 1947, 


The condition of our manufacturing industries is 
not such that it can hope to increase the quantum of 
export. The only manufactured goods exported are 
hessian and gunnybags. The jute mills are to depend 
partially on Pakistan for the supply of raw jute. 
Consequently the production and exportation of jute 
goods is subject to great uncertainty as the relation 
between Pakistan and Indian Union is not always 
congenial, Moreover, as Pakistan refused to devalue 
her currency, a large portion of the profits earned 
through high prices of jute goods, were wiped out to 
meet up the cost of raw jute. 

There was some deterioration in-the dollar posi- 
tion during 1951. India’s contribution to the Central 
Reserves was of the order of $71 million: and there 
was a net withdrawal of $14 million. In order to halt 


this drainage and building up adequate reserves for ` 


the future it has been agreed in the recent conference 
of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, that the 


‘sterling area as a whole should be in balance with the 


rest of the world in respect of the second half of 1952 
at the latest, Accordingly, the surplus foreign exchange 
in gold and dollar earned by India will be accu- 
mulated in the Central Reserves under Great Britain 
and her deficit will be borne by the Central Reserve. 
Thus the deficit incurred by Great Britain will not 
be borne by herself alone but will be shared by other 
member countries and India being a member will have 
to follow the rest in spite of her surplus in foreign 
exchange, if there be any. 

‘India had Rs. 781 crores of sterling balances with 
United Kingdom during 1951. Mr. Deshmukh had 
agreed under the recent agreement to realise a part of 
it during the six-year ending in June 1957. Thus we had 
agreed to block our accumulated wealth, earned with 
such hardships and sufferings, with Great Britain; on 
the other hand India has been negotiating with the 
World Bank of Reconstruction and Development for 
loans for financing some of the important projects of 
the country. A loan of 81 crores of rupees had already 
been obtained for certain railway, agricultural and 
thermal schemes. 

While presenting the Budget, 
that the revised estimates ` 
had disclosed the revenue surplus 
The total revenue was budgeted at 
Rs. 497.67 crores as against an expenditure of 
Rs. 405.06 crores leaving a big surplus of Rs. 92.61 
crores. At the existing level of taxation the revenue 
for next year is estimated at Rs. 429.98 crores and 
the expenditure at Rs, 406.25 crores leaving a surplus 
of Rs. 18.73 crores, 


announced 
current year 
of Rs, 92.61 


it is 
for the 


‘the wide gap between the revised figure 
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In the Budget, the thing which strikes most is 
for the 
current year and Budget estimates for the next year. 
Had the Budget been framed on the basis of the 
Revised figure for 1951-52, the actual surplus for the 
next year in the revenue account would have been far 
more than estimated by Mr. Deshmukh and even a 
small tax remission would not have been impracti- 
cable. But according to Mr. Deshmukh this surplus 
is illusory and hence cannot be a basis for tax remis- 
sion. The major portion of the surplus revenue was 
raised from Customs—the import duties accounting 
for an excess of Rs.. 51 crores and the export for 
Rs, 26 crores. As the yield from these sources can not 
be indefinitely maintained at this high level, the 
Finance Minister would not dare to estimate the 
future income on this basis, 


The expenditure, on the other hand, has unneces- 
sarily been increased without any substantial benefit 
to the country. If we analyse some of the heads of 
expenditure, it will be clear how haphazard the policy 
has been. 1 

The expenditure under Health and Education is 
said to have been increased. Let us see how much of 
this will really benefit. the people of the country. 


The Causes of Increased Expenditure 
. Under Medical 
All-India Medical Institute in Delhi 
Ayurvedic and Hakimi Pharmacy at Ram- 
nagar and the establishment of a chest 
clinic at Qelhi University in honour 
of Sardar Patel Rs. 4 lakhs 
Causes of Increment Under Public Health , 
The movement of goods on behalf of the 
UNICEF (International Children Wel- 
fare Fund); manufature of B.C.G. vac- 
cination in "India; purchase of rats and 
rabbits in the Laboratory at Kasouli 
Planning of Family f 
Expenditure on account of the visit of the 
experts of the WHO (World Health 
Organisation) in this country—Rs, 2 lakhs and 50 


Rs. 7 lakhs 


Rs. 3 lakhs 
Rs. 3 lakhs 


thousands 

Construction of new building for Anti- - 
Tuberculosis in Delhi Rs. 2 lakhs 
Subscription to the WHO .. Rs, 20 lakhs 
Subscription to the UNICEF Rs. 12 lakhs. 


Let us examine how Mr. Deshmukh has increased 
the amount of general expenditure: 


(a) Home department—Rs. 30 lakhs over previous 
year; of this Rs, 25 lakhs will-be spent for the 
establishment of a ditective section. 

(b) Meteorological Department—Rs, 20 lakhs. 

(ce) Under Education extra sanction is Rs. 27 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 17 lakhs will be given to the 
UNESCO as annual subscription. : 

neen e pene nanan . . 
These are the directions through which the publie 
money_are exhausted. 
Expenditure Under External Relation Department 
The total budgeted grant under the department 
was Rs. 3,79,78,000 but the actual expenditure has 
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amounted to Rs. 4;96,37,000. The following are the 
heads of expenditure: - 


1951-52 1951-52 

Budget Budget 
Establishment charge shee 7124000 
Embassies 17344000 21589000 
High Commissioners 3688000 4639000 
Subscription for UNO 5982000 6670000 
Miscellaneous 5542000 6004000 
Charges in London 5422000 3611000 

37978000 49637000 


The causes for such increment in the cost of 


maintaining the Embassies are the following: 


1. Increased publicity in America Rs. 64 lakhs, 
2. New appointments and allowances Rs, 8 lakhs. 
3. Increased House Rent and repairing charges 
Rs. 24 lakhs. 
4. Visit of the Chinese Cultural Mission to India 
Rs. 1 lakh. . 
5. Increment in the expenditure of the Indian 
team in the UNO Rs, 1 lakh. 

Let us examine the nature of expenditure on national 
development projects. It was declared that Rs. 26 
crores will be annually spent from the Central Budget 


for the implementation of the Five-year Plan and that ` 


the stim will be realised through economy. But instead 
of practising economy the expenditure has been raised 


by Rs. 30 crores. The actual spending under the Five- - 


year Plan falls far below the estimated grant although 
Rs. 93 crores has been realised as. a surplus. 
Annual Grant Under 


the Five-year Plan Budgeted amount 


Improvement in civil aviation “Rs. 10 lakhs 
Broadcasting i Rs. 8 , 
Education Rs. 270, 
Scientific Research Rs, 130 , 
Health Rs, 60° 7, 
Rehabilitation Rs. 100 , 


(In all Rs. 11 crores) 
Grow More Food—Rs. 8 crores Rs, 6385 ,„ 
Rehabilitation of displaced 
persons—Rs, 3 crores Rs. 130 , 
Food’ subsidies—Rs. 160 lakhs 5 sea 


S PN SSP wre 


Grand total Rs. 2360 lakhs Rs, 1343 Jakhs 


Thus goes the Budget of the national government 
of India, 


Indian Companies Act 


The report of the ‘Company iaw Committee, 
submitted to the Government of India, a few weeks 
ago, has been published recently. It_is the first com- 
prehensive review of the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act since 1913. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, which cover entire field of Company Law, are 
designed to establish sufficient control over companies 
with a view to preventing abuses without hampering 
their healthy growth. 


The Committee was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1950 with Mr. ©. H. Bhaba as chair- 
man and with Mr, D. L. Mazumdar as member- 
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secretary, The recommendations are unanimous excep 
‘a dissenting note from only one member, viz, Mi 
Mohanlal Shah. 
L The Report proper is comprised of nineteen chap 
ters divided into three parts. The problem relating t 
the administration of the Indian Companies Act hav. 
be Wi dealt with in the last two parts of the report. 

Joint Stock Company: The Committee observe 
that the general approach of the Company Law i 
essentially a systematization of the structure and mod 
of operation of a particular type of economic institu 
tion, namely, the Joint Stock Companies. 

The Committee’s recommendations appear to b 
based onthe following basic principles: . 

(a) The jaw should provide for the fulles 
possible disclosure in prospectuses or Statements i 
lieu of them before a company is formed and. tha 
failure to make such disclosure should be visite 
with effective penalties; 
` (b) The Company Accounts should be pre 
pared in such a way that they disclose all facti 
which are material to a full understanding of thi 
manner in which companies are worked; 

(c) The meeting should be conducted in sucl 
a'way that the shareholders receive all reasonable 
facilities for exercising intelligent judgment on tht 
activities ‘of ‘the management, 

The Committee recommends that’ in future, the 
capital of a company should consist of only two broad 
categories,’ viz, Equity. capital and Preference capita: 
‘and voting rights in respect of share capital should bé 
strictly in proportion of the capital paid or credited 
as paid thereon. No other class of shares which con 
fer any rights to dividend, capital or voting powe! 
disproportionate to the rights attaching to the ordi 
‘nary shares should be issued. 


As regards directors, it is prescribed that a mini 
mum number of directors should ‘be appointed—three 
in the case of public and two in the case of private 
company. They should be selected from those who can 
devote sufficient time and thought to the work of the 
“gompanies. As to the relationship between the direc- 
tors and the managing agents, the superior position is 
assigned by the Committee to the former, All powers 
should be reserved for the Directors and ‘should be 
exercised by the managing agents if they are dele- 
gated to them by the directors, l 





<fManaomo: Aomncy System 

As the management of a large sector of Indian 
trade and .industry is in the hands of © managing 
agents, a not inconsiderable part of the Committee’s 
report is devoted to the managing agency system, 
which has been subject to much controversy and 
debate in recent years. The Committee observes that 
under the present economic structure of the country 
it would be an advantage to continue to rely on the 
managing agent. For, in spite of many abuses and 
malpractices, the system may yet prove to be a 
potent instrument for tapping the springs of private 
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entenprise, And hence tightening up of the provisions 
of the Act relating the powers and positions of the 
managing agents are the primary objects of the Com- 
mittee. The appointment and removal òf the agents, 
their remuneration, their powers -vis-a-vis the direc- 
tors, and finally their activities in respect of borrow- 
ing loans, contracts, sale and purchases, are the main 
; recommendations of the Committee on the managing 
agents, XN La 


OA > +t 

It is declared that in future the managing agency 
agreement should be limited to fifteen ` years and an 
ordinary resolution of the company should be suffi- 
cient to dismiss a managing agent in case of fraud 
and breach of trust. As regards the transfer of manag- 
ing agency, the Committee recommends several res- 
trictions to remove the current evils of cornering 
managing agency rights, 

The remuneration of the managing agents should 
not in any case exceed 124 pér-cent on “net profits”; 
No office allowance would be admissible to managing 
agents and in case of absence or inadequacy of profits, 
the managing agents would have such minimum 
remuneration as is considered reasonable by the 
company in general meeting subject to.a maximum of 
Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

The managing agents should act only under the 
general control and direction of the directors and their 
powers and duties should be clearly laid down in 
advance, The specific approval of directors would be 
-required to certain acts enumerated in a schedule. 
As regards the inter-investment of funds in different 
’ companies under the same management, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the limit on such investment 
should be 10 per’ cent of the subscribed capital of the 
company in which the investment is to be made, The 
- Managing agents should not be entitled to any com- 
mission on purchase made on behalf of the company. 

Besides, the Committee suggests extensive amend- 
ments of -the provision relating to suain of the ac- 
counts of the company. 


JA CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

Analysing the defects and | deficiencies of the 
existing system, the Committee pleads for a complete 
reorientation of the present administrative machinery. 
| For the present the Registrars. of Joint Stock Com- 
panies are under the various State Governments and 
their main funċtions are to act as filling authorities 
- with little or no executive powers, As such the Com- 


` mittee suggests to form a Central Authority witk- 


important executive and supervisory functions under 
the designation of Corporate Investment and Adminis- 
trative Commission. The Registrars will be’ placed 


directly under the Central Authority and should carry - 


out the functions statutorily. imposed upon them 


| under the proposed act. The Central Authority, com- 


posed of one chairman and four members should be 
invested with wide administrative powers. It will keep 
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the investment market under constant watch and the 
present function of the Controller of Capital Issue 
will be taken over by this body. The authority will 
also exercise the function of inspection and super- 
vision of companies, the accounts and balance sheets 
and also the supervision of the’winding up proceedings, 
In short, the authority will supervise the working of 
joint stock companies according to the provisions laid 
down in the report. . 

These are the main - recommendations of the 
Company Law Committee, to reform the existing 
system of business organisation, But, however, 
scientific and rigorous the approach to the problem 
may be, 


ay be, it is hardly expected that any real and lastin 
effect will follow from. the reform as envisaged by the. 


Committee, so long as the managing agency system iS 
not abolished completely. {ft is an established and 


widely acknowledged fact today that the managing 
agents are, in the main, the root of all the evils from 
which the present industrial and commercial organisa- 
tions. of India suffer. Hence. unless and until the 
provision for their complete abolition is accepted as 
an ‘official creed by the Government, whatever 
attempt is made, it is bound to be vitiated with foul 
prospects. The Committee, giving its decision in 
favour of the managing agents will fail to satisfy 
informed public opinion of the country which has 
been pressing for their ready and immediate removal. 
Its abolition was also the avowed policy of the Con- 
gress and even a resolution was accepted in this 
regard in the A-I. C. C. Conference shortly after 
independence. But later on with extension of control 
of the capitalists over Congress, it has gradually 
dissuaded from that principle. And even the com- 
mittee has not the moral courage to recommend its 
abolition, 
he greatest evils ae which the system suffer 
are long period agreement, the privilege to keep all 
Avcounta tn iiai own Hand and last but the most 
important, the inter-locking directorship and the 


inter-investment of funds, an inevitable effect of the, 
former. 


The managing agents earn a lot in several stages 
through purchase of raw materials and sale of finished 
goods, An example will clarify the point. The coal of 
a coal mining company cannot be sold by itself. It 
will have to be disposed by the managing agents, The 
managing agents purchase all coal from the client- 
company at Rs. 18 per ton and sell them in the market 
at Ra. 20 per ton. The shareholders have nothing to 
do with this. The company itself could have sold the 
commodity at Rs. 20 but as it is controlled and 
managed by the agents, it is compelled to incur this 
loss. But there are all “legal” perquisites, it is the 
illegal sources which counted much in the total 
income of the managing agents. A particular commo- 
dity produced by a managed’ company is purchased 
at Rs. 18 by No. 1 Company under the same managitg 


agents. In the next step No. 2 Company, also run by 
the same agents, purchase it at Rs. 20; and finally it 
is purchased by the client company at Rs. 22 from 
this second company. Thus the purchasing price of 
7 the main company unnecessarily becomes higher than 
the normal market price by Rs. 4. The proprietors of 
these two companies are the benamdars of the manag- 
ing agents who act on behalf of the managing agents 
and through these people the extra income is pocketed 
by them. It was this unfair tactics which was detected 
y the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax 
with regard to a textile concern, i 
The Amendment Act of 1986 endeavoured to 
remove some of these defects of the system. But the: 
ingenuity of the managing agents had found out the 
loopholes of the Act through which they -escaped the 
rulings, Similar events may happen again in due 
course. Any modification and tightening up of the 
existing law will invariably fail to restrict the manag- 
ing agents who will any way manage the thing and 
continue to exploit the shareholders and the consu- 
mers, 


uvh has been declared by the committee that under 
the present condition of our trade and industry we still 
require promoters of new business and the managing 
agents perform that function excellently and perfectly. 
If that be the case, why should we not establish 
Promoters’ Houses on_the American model, who will 
give initial start to the business and when the com- 
pany becomes quite well-established will leave the 
management to the shareholders and rétire with suffi- 
cient compensation and respects! 

Anyway we require complete abolition of the 
system and no patchwork will be sufficient to remove 
the evils and malpractices associated with the system. 


It is nowhere found except in India. If large-scale . 


efficient organisation was possible without the help 
and guidance of the managing agents in other coun- 
tries why they should not be possible in India, The 
system moreover was designed originally with a motive 
of exploitation, Does the Government or the Com- 
mittee appointed by it think that there is any such 
necessity for exploitation of ` the resources of the 
country even now? 


“Hyderabad and Kashmir” 


Under the above title appeared an article in the 
Marhatta of Poona, dated February 22, 1952, contrast- 
ing the hostile attitude of the Nehru- Government to 
Maharaja Harisingh of KashmirJammu and the 
chivalry shown to Nizam of Hyderabad. The writer 
said that the then Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, “pre- 
vented” the former from acceding to the Union of 
India. This criticism is not true to facts, as we have 
known from Sardar Patel’s speeches, and from Allan’ 
Gampbell-Johnson’s “Mission with Mountbatten.” 
Camphell-Johnson’ says in p. 223 of his book: 


detected . 
in_Bengal,. 
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“Three days before the transfer of power and 
the Accession time-limit, the Kashmir Govern- 
ment announced its intention of signing stand-still 
agreementy with both India and Pakistan. ._ 
Indeed, the States Ministry, under Patel’s direc- 
tion, went out of its way to take no action which 
‘could be interpreted as forcing Kashmir’s hand, 
and to give assurances that accession to Pakistan 
would not be taken amiss by India. The Maha- 
raja’s chronic indecision must be accounted a big 
factor in the present crisis. (The Diary bears the 


the start of the raids by Pakistanis—military and 


tribals)... . 

“ . . no final decision was taken’ (by the 
Defence Committee on the 25th October, but it 
agreed that V. P. (Menon) should fly to Srinagar 
at once to find out the true position,” 

Menon’s report was “disturbing.” He had found 
“the Maharaja unnerved by the rush of events and. 
the sense of his lone helplessness.” This led the Maha- 
raja to accede 
further says that while Mountbatten had been urging 
the Princes generally, the Kashmir Maharaja and 


inferentially the Nizam also, to make up their minds: 


about accession “before the transfer of power, he had 
all along, from his visit in June onwards, exerted his 
whole infl-ence to prevent him (Maharaja Harisingh) 


date-line of 28th October, 1947—about 6 days after, 


4 


on October 26. Campbell-Johnson « 


from acceding to one Dominion or the other, without- ` 


first taking .steps to ascertain the will of the people 
by referendum, plebiscite, election, or, even if these 
were impracticable, by representative public .meet- 
ings . 


“The Maharaja was in favour of accession to 
‘India but was prevented from so doing by the then 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, while the Nizam was 


against it, in spite of the pressure of Lord Mount- 
batten. If the Maharaja’s Dogra . administration 


. had its black spots, the Nizam’s Razakar Govern- 
ment had blacker spots. India had to fight to save 
Kashmir from outside hostiles, the raiders and 
Pakistan; she had to fight Hyderabad to save it 
from internal hostiles, the Nizam and his Raza- 
kars! Indeed, if the Maharaja deserved to be 
deposed, the Nizam deserved it infinitely more. 


And yet the Maharaja has been deposed while the - 


Nizam has been made the Rajapramukh! While 
the Government of India have been chivalrous 
towards the hostile Nizam who defied them they 
have been mean towards the friendly Maharaja 
who sought their protection.” 


‘The latest’ report (March 28) says that Doctor 


Frank Graham, the U.N.O. representative in the 


matter of Kashmir, has not yet given up hopes of- 


holding a plebiscite under the U.N. auspices. 
are still at the same impasse. 


Kashmir and the Moslem World : 
Prof. Abdul Majid Khan, former Indian Consul 
in Saudi Arabia, said that the conference of twelve 
Muslim countries called by Pakistan is “a diplomatic 
stunt calculated to overawe and terrorise Dr. Graham, 


So we 


.” Kodanda Rao’s words should also be 
quoted: My 


NOTES 





who is to submit his final report on the Kashmir pro- 
blem in the near future.” 

“In political parlance,’ he said in a statement, 
“it is fmpossible to define a Muslim country. If popu- 
lation is the only criterion then Lebanon is not a 
Muslim country as 52 per cent of its inhabitants are 
Christians by faith.. The followers of Islam who live 
and enjoy the full rights of citizenship ‘in India are 
greater in number than the Muslims of the eight 
Arab States put together.” ; 

` “Why should the Prime Minister of India be then 
excluded from a conference which is being convened 
with the avowed object of considering the establish- 
ment of a system of consultation on questions of 
common interests,” he asked. 

Prof. Majid Khan said that the 12 Muslim coun- 
tries constituted “a sort of crazy-quilt or a fascinating 
medley.” Turkey had adopted to modern life, “Syria 
ind Lebanon are Republics, Egypt is a. limited 
monarchy, Saudi Arabia, an absolute monarchy, Indo- 
nesia—a secular democracy and Pakistan a domi- 
nion,” 


Compulsory Military Training in U.P. 

In September last an announcement was made 
that twenty thousand college students in 17 districts 
3f the Uttar Pradesh were being given compulsory 
nilitary training. The scheme, we were told, was 
irst taken up in July, 1948. We welcomed this pro- 
ject, and thought that finance should not handicap 
t But except these announcements no direct report 
has been issued up to date to show what progress has 
seen made, the number of young-people trained, and 
‘he future possibilities of the scheme. The proposed 
200 hours’ training each year in drill, map reading, 
platoon drill, musketry and signalling should be good 
enough for the beginner. 

In West. Bengal, Shree Bhupati Mazumder, the 
Irrigation and Defence Minister was in charge of this 
work which was known as “Home Defence”—the train- 
ing of, village young men for. the -defence of their 
particular areas. Now that he has to give up that 
tost, it would be in the fitness of things that a report 
should be published of this work so that we may 
xnow where we stand in this matter. The new 
Ministry in West Bengal is not yet formed, and we 
would like to know who is going to take charge of 
chis work—as important as any. Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy cannot do all things himself as he loves to do. 


Srow More Food in West Bengal 

The outgoing Food Minister, Shree Profulla 
Chandra Sen told the members on the 17th March 
last that Rs. 4 crores 30 lakhs and 67 thousand have 
been spent on the G.M.F. campaign. He gave the 
figures of production of rice in the State from year 
‘o year, excluding Cooch Behar, as follows: 1947-48— 
34,06,400 tons;  1948-49—32,98,800 tons; 1949-50— 
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35,37,800 tons; 1950-51—37,82,3800 tons.. The forecast 
in respect of rice crop for 1951-52 has not yet been 
published. 

The annual requirement of cereals in West 
Bengal was 38,70,000 tons at normal pre-war per capita 
consumption rate of 425 maunds per year as suggested 
by the Indian Statistical Institute on the basis of the 
results of several pre-war diet and family budget 
surveys and on the basis of a total population of 
247.9 lakhs as revealed by the 1951 Census, The nor- 
mal annual wheat requirement of the State is estima- 
ted to be 250,000 tons and the annual consumption of 
cereals other than rice and wheat was estimated to 
be about 80,000 tons. The rice requirement accordingly - 
came to about 35,70,000 tons. 

These figures do not help us in any way. On more 
than one occasion we have said that we do not believe 
that we are so short of food in West Bengal. Parlia- 
mentarians like M. Sidhwa, now a Central Minister, 
have long expressed their scepticism of such deficits. 
The recent letter of Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee to 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy on the food situation in the 
Contai Subdivision of Midnapore specially is a sample 
of the whole controversy. He is reported to have 


written that the shortage is of the magnitude of about | . 


8 lakh 85 thousand maunds in that area. These figures 
he got from the report of the office secretary of the 
West Bengal “Jana Sangha.” Sample surveys are 
generally wide of the mark and when one can talk 
of. crores of maunds of things, one’s imagination 
generally plays tricks with facts. 

It is notorious that food has become a part of 
power-politics, Our Communist friends are ever ready 
to boost the fact that the Soviet Union and China 
are eager to help India tide over the food difficulty. 
The inside story has been given in summarized form 
from Madras in the 26th March issue of the 
Swastika, a Bengali paper. A Communist member of 
the Madras Legislature brought forward this topic. 
In reply Mr. J. P, Roche-Victoria, Food Minister, 
said that the Indian ambassador at Pekin has been 
informed that this year there would be no export of 
food from China. ; 

The record regarding the Soviet Union was still 
more curious. It offered food to India as a gift—as a 
token of friendship. The Nehru Government was 
grateful. But when it learnt later that the price of 
Soviet food was double that of other countries, the 
order was cancelled. But by that time 50,000 tons had 
arrived, and our Government had to pay through the 
nose this inflated price. 


Election of Rashtrapati d 

The Delhi correspondent of the Nagpur Hitavada 
reported on March 20th last that another “chance” of 
Babu Rajendra Prasad’s being made Presiden; of 
our Republic was being considered. Now, the Con- 
gress Party has decided that he should be the 
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President and Prof. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President. 
These two choices are unexteptionable, though some 
would have liked as Vice-President a person other 
than a Hindu. We are glad to notice members of 
Kashmir’s Legislature have decided to take part in 
this election which will be held in October next, the 
final date of filing nomination papers being May. 

-’ Rules in this behalf passed by Parliament on 
February 28th last have been published in the Gazette 
‘on March 20th last. Here they are: 

“According to the Rules, nomination papers duly 
filled in,” together with certified copies of the entries 
relating to the candidate in the electoral roll for- the 
Jf Parliamenatry Constituency in which he is registered, 
should be delivered either in peyson by the candidate 
or by his proposer or seconder to the Returning 
Officer by 3 p.m. on the last date for nomination. 


While a candidate may be nominated by.more than of the East Bengal Assembly and of two Muslim # 


one nomination paper, the Rules ban any elector 
subscribing whether as a proposer or seconder, more 
than one nomination paper at any election. 

“Rejection of a nomination paper may be.on any 
of the following grounds: 

/ 1, That the candidate is not eligible for. election 
as President.or Vice-President (as the ¢ase 

may be) under the Constitution; 

That the proposer or seconder is not qualified 

to subscribe a nomination paper under the 

eas and ‘Vice-Presidential Elections 
c 

That the signature of the candidate proposer 

or seconder is not genuine ‘or has been obtained 

by fraud; 

That the nomination paper has not been duly 

completed and the defect or irregularity, is of 

a substantial character; or 

That the proposer or seconder has subscribed, 

whether as a proposer or seconder, another 

nomination paper received earlier by the 

Returning Officer at the same election. 

“The poll in respect of the Presidential election 
will be held in the Parliament House, New Delhi, and 
in the premises of each State - Legislative’ Assembly. 
For the Vice-Presidential election, the place of poll 
will be Parliament House, New Delhi.. 

“The Rules require that 
should intimate to the. Election Commission at the 
appropriate time the names and other particulars of 
electors at a Presidential election who are under pre- 
ventive detention. Such electors will get postal ballot 
forms on the day of the poll and their votes will be 
sent to the Returning Officer before the time fixed for 
the counting of ee? 

*" “Counting of vofes will be done at the office of 
the Returning Officer in New Delhi on the ‘day and 
time fixed by the Eléction Commission. Each ballot 
paper of an elector at a Presidential election will have 
2 value assigned’ in accordance with Article 55 of the 
Constitution. The procedure for the counting and 
. transfer of preferences and ‘the . determination 
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results is set out in the schedule to the present rules.” 
In this connection the nomination .of Governors 
of States: is being considered, Shree Kanhayalal 
Munshi and Shree Girija Sankar Bajpai are’ almost 
‘sure to get these posts. The Governors of West Bengal, 
East Punjab, and Assam are to continue. There may 
be other nominations, 
The Language Controversy in East Pakistan 
The tragedy at the Dacca University on 24th 
February last, the shooting to death of 8 students fol- 
lowed by curfew ‘order, and the expulsion of some 900 
students, affecting another 1,400, is sure to raise ques- 


, 


tións in the minds of people who ‘desire peace in East - 


Bengal. We are not philosophie pacifists. But we have 
the fear that the agitation for Bengali language and- 
script in Bast Bengal may be cleverly turned to -anti- 
Hindu activities. The arrest of three Hindu members 


members is proof that peace is in jeopardy. The most 
sinister symptom of the phenomena ,that more than 
ten of the leaders have gone underground. 

In Karachi itself, we have had a denial of the 
East Pakistan Government’s charges as the following | 
news-item shows: | 

“Karachi, March 20: The charges of the. East - 

Bengal Government and East Bengal Chief Minis- 

ter, Mr. Nurul Amin, that the language agitation 

in East Bengal had its support and inspiration 


from the Communists or agents provocateurs from ` 


outside were strongly repudiated in Pakistan Parlia- 
ment by a member of the Muslim League Party 
from East Bengal. 

“Mr. Hamid (East Bengal) said that 99 per cent, 
of East Pakistanis would vote for Bengali if there 
was a plebiscite. 

“Claiming that language agitation was spon- 
taneous, Mr. Hamid said: ‘No one can say that 
these people (agitators) were .influenced by Com- 
munists or agents provocateurs from outside. ‘To 
say that this has „peen done by somebody from out- 
side is not true.’ 

: “Mr. Hamid thought that the very fact that 
the Chief Minister of East Pakistan, Mr. Nurul 
Amin, came out with his statement alleging that 
the Communists and agents from outside were be- 
hind the agitation after the incident, shows that 
the allegation is clearly wrong. If it was. so, he 
should have told us‘so long before. If the Chief 
Minister believed there were people from outside, 
then the proper thing for him should have been 
to send for the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 

_a few students and a few leaders of publie opinion 
and to tell them the facts, but he did-not do that.” 


Our own Government’s reaction as yet is not clear: | 


A few terse announcements like the following news- 
item are, all that have been made public: ` 
“The Central Rehabilitation Minister, 
Prasad Jain said in an interview on March 19 that 
Pakistan Government’s attempt to turn the so- 
called language controversy in East Bengal to a 

communal question has failed.” 
In the East Pakistan Assembly, the whole matter 


of was sought to- be threshed out. 


Sri Ajit * 
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Replying to queries by Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, 
leader of the Congress Opposition, the Speaker said 
that no information had been sent to hin regarding 
the arrest of MLA’S. As regards prorogation of the 
Assembly, he had been informed that this was going 
to be done, i 

The main interest of proceedings lay in the 
statement made by the Premier, Mr. Nurul Amin, 
on the recent language disturbances. According to 
him, what appeared on surface to be an innocent and 
legitimate agitation in favour of Bengali was in fact 
a device to cloak “a determined attempt to overthrow 
the ` Government by force.” Evidence in possession 
of the Government and the methods employed “prove 
conclusively that a handful of Communists and other 
foreign agents and political malcontents had conspired 
to subvert the State from within.” 

“Long and detailed preparations had been made and 
for many months past subversive elements had been 
active in the University, misleading the boys.” 

The measures taken by the Government to deal 
with subversive elements had saved the province, he 
claimed, from disaster and “democracy from a most 
insidious threat.” 

Certain lawless elements were still at large and 
may attempt to create similar situations again. “We 
can never afford to be complacent,’ he said. 

The most vigorous criticism of the. Premier’s 
statement came from Mr. Sharifuddin Ahmed, a pro- 
minent member of the Muslim League, who said that 
University students and staff were sons of East Bengal. 
Nobody could believe that after February 21 and 22 
they had all of a sudden become enemies of Pakistan 
and saboteurs. If the Government were in possession 
of evidence to prove their allegations the men arrested 
should fearlessly be placed before courts of law. 
Otherwise people will not be satisfied and “swallow 
this.” They will gradually lose confidence not only in 
the administration but-also in the Ministry. Police 
reports were no evidence in law, he said. 

Mr. Nurul Amin’s attempt to confuse issues was 
clearly exposed- by the youth of East Pakistan as the 
following news-item shows: 

“The East Pakistan Youth League. has decided to 
observe March 27 as ‘Youth’s Demand Day’ and 
directed all its branches accordingly. 

_, “This decision was arrived at a recent session here 
of the Working Committee of the organization which 
noted with ‘abhorrence the heinous propaganda carried 
out by the Ministry and the Muslim League against 
the workers and leaders of the State language move- 
ment in general, and the East Pakistan Youth League 
in particular, with a view to misleading the people.’ 

' “The meeting demanded the release of all persons 
arrested in connexion with the State language move- 
-ment, including Mr. Ali Ahad, General Secretary of 
the organization. The committee criticized the Govern- 


ment decision to hold the inquiry into. the recent 


police firing in Dacca in camera.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt in India 

Mrs, Roosevelt has left behind her a very pleas- 
ing memory of a most sincere and charming personal- 
ity. Her views on the rights of humanity are too well 
known to need further presentation. We' hope she 
‘would be able to convince her own people to accept 


her impressions about India. She gave the following 


message on the eve‘of her departure: 

“I am very much impressed. with the dignity of 
the people of India, with their great hospitality, of 
their goodwill which they have shown to me and 
towards my nation,” she said. 

“I was also greatly impressed with the courage 


of your women and the manner in which they are | 


tackling social services and problems of a magnitude 
which prevail nowhere else in the world. Their task 
is extremely difficult as their sphere of work covers 
a numerous number of people. The very great 
courage with which the Government and the people 
are trying to find solutions to numerous problems 
appears to me to be extraordinary and very remark- 
able,” she added. 


“Apartheid” Illegal 

Dr. Malan’s racial policy of segregation “of the 
non-white voters of South Africa has received a 
sudden check. But Dr. Malan is trying to adopt the 
dictator’s remedy for all opposition, in an attempt to 
solve the present impasse. 

South Africa’s highest court, the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, declared invalid 
the Act placing coloured voters on a separate electoral 
list, Dr. Malan, the Prime Minister, told the House 
of Assembly this afternoon that the Supreme Court’s 
judgment “has created a constitutional position which 
cannot be accepted.” 

“Neither Parliament nor the people of South 
Africa,” Dr. Malan said, “will be prepared to acquiesce 
in a position where the legislative sovereignty of the 
lawfully and democratically elected representatives 
of the people is denied and wherein the judicia] autho- 
rity assumes the testing right, the right to pass 
judgment on the exercise of their legislative powers by 


_ the elected representatives of the people-—particularly 


since that judicial authority does not or is not obliged 
to act consistently. 

“The situation which has now arisen creates un- 
certainty and chaos where certainty and order should 
exist. There are now two conflicting judgements of 
the Appeal Court in regard to a constitutional issue 
which is of the very greatest importance. So also 
there is no certainty that a subsequent Court of 
Appeal may not perhaps reverse the latest decision 
just as at present the Appeal Court has reversed 
previous decision of 1987. 


its 
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“It is most undesirable that decisions of this kind ` 
should vary with a change in the composition of the 
Gourt because this would certainly bring with it the 
danger of a ‘packed’ Bench as has’ happened in other 
coutitries. 


j “It is thus clear that the situation which has now: 
arisen’ is an intolerable one and the Government would 
-be grossly neglecting its duty towards the people and 


towards a democratically elected Parliament if steps 
are not’ taken to put an end to this confusing and 
dangerous situation.. $ 

"ult is imperative that the legislative sovereignty 
of Parliament should be placed beyond any doubt in 


” order to ensure order and certainty. 


“The Government will take the necessary steps to 
do its duty and will at an appropriate time announce 
such steps after the réasons for the judgment have 
been studied and considered.” 

The Separate Representation Act is one of ‘he 
cornerstones of Dr. Malan’s apartheid policy. It 
removes coloured voters from the common electoral 
roll and provides that they shall vote only for special 
members of the House of Assembly, who will specifi- 


. cally represent coloured people. , 


z 


` Commons on March 24 


“South Africa’s moye.” 
countries had made their views on this point. clear a - 


Four coloured (mixed race) voters of Capetown 
appealed to the Court to upset the Act by declaring 
that the -sd-called “entrenched clausés” of the Act 


Yvemain. in force. 


| The Full Bench of the five Judges who heard- the 


appeal, presided over by Chief Justice. Centlivres, 


were unanimous in their verdict. 
.The reaction to Dr. Malan’s 


dictatorship has been. unfavourable in Canadian 
liberal circles. | : 
Mr. David Croll, a member of the Liberal 


(Government) Party, told the Canadian House of 
244 that the .South African 
policy of apartheid was “straining” - Commonwealth 
relations. Canadians had “the right and the duty to 


examine our relationship with South Africa before the 


appropriate tribunal,” he said. 

He was speaking in a debate or a resolution call- 
ing for a written Canadian Bill of Rights moved By 
a Progressive Conservative. 

He said: “I find it difficult, if not possible, to 
understand how the Commonwealth can sustain 
friendly -relations while that statute is in effect.” 

Tt was a very serious question -how “democratic 
Nehru can find common ‘ground with Fascist Malan.” 
Tt was splitting South Africa, into- “racial areas” and 
setting up a “ghettoland which we must deplore..” 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell, leader of. the (Socialist) Co- 
operative. Commonwealth Federation, said “Canada 
should make it clear that “we will not be silent on 
‘He felt that if Commonwealth 


year or two ago, Dr. Malan would have, had., much 
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.the grave constitutional 


crude attempt at.. 


more -difficulty in putting forward his “incongruous” 
policies. ~ 

Mr. Alistair Stewart, Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federatioh member for Winnipeg, said: “A 
million people in the Cape territory have been refused 
the right to vote merely because their skins are 


‘coloured. That is going to be.used against the demo-~ 


cratic world all across Asia as another example of the 
hypocritical tactics of the Western world, and there~ 
fore we have to condemn it.” 

In the South African Senate too, the apaia 
has not taken this attempt to disregard constitutional 
law in a tame fashion. 


Senator G. Heaton Nicholl, leader of the United 
Party Opposition in South Africa’s Senate, accused 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, of precipitating a crisis 
More serious than any the Union has known. 

He moved a motion taking the “strongest possible 
exception” to the Government’s declared, intention to 

“overrule the unanimous judgment” of the Supreme 
Court,-which ruled invalid the Act placing coloured 
voters on a separate voters’ roll. . 

The Opposition motion called on the Government ` 
to resign unless it would give an undertaking that it í 
would act in accordance with the Constitution. ; 

In the House of Assembly, yesterday Mr. J, N. 
Strauss said: “I move adjowrtiment of the’House où a 
definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, 
crisis, to the serious detri- 
ment of the peace, order and good government of the ` 
Union, by a statement made to the House by the 
Prime Minister on Thursday and amplified by him in 
a statement to the Press the’ following day on the 
attitude of the executive in refusing to accept the 
unanimous judgment of the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, setting aside the Sepe- 
tate Representation of Voters Act.” 

Dr. Malan has received support, in his vundemo- 
cratic moves from a curious quarter. 


The South African Government had consulted a 
British legal expert, Prof. Wade, before the Appeal 
Court's session which declared invalid the Govern- 
ment’s Bill to - remove coloured voters. from the 
common voters’ roll. ; ' 

Mr. Wade is a .professor of law in Cambridge 
University and’ the author of several books on consti- 
tutional law, f 

He said that, in his‘opinion, the’ Union Govern- 
ment had full power to amend the section of the South 
African law dealing with the entrenched. clauses. . 

The Union Parliament, he said, had since 1931, 
when it acquired equal power with the British Parlia- 
ment, enjoyed complete power to amend. the entren- 
ched clauses from that date. > 

These clauses include the provision that the legis- 
lation disqualifying voters on grounds of race and 
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colour must be passed by a two-thirds majority of 
both Houses sitting together. 

The Separate Representation of Voters Act was 
passed through the Houses separately and with 4 
simple majority. 

i Commentators cabling from South Africa have 
taken the gravest view of the situation that has arisen 
in that country during the weakend, writes a P.T 
correspondent from London. : 

Not only has Dr. Malan “United all non-Nation~ 
alists against him for the first time” but he is also 
meeting with considerable opposition from his own 
party according to British Press correspondents in 
South Africa. 

The South African Premier’s decision to introduce 
legislation as soon as possible to “place the sovere- 
ignty of Parliament beyond doubt” has caused a crisis 
which is regarded “as the greatest in the country’s 
history” said the special correspondent of the Daily 

E aas writing from Cape Town. 

Dr. Malan’s South Africa 

The fascistic standpoint of South Africa, led by 
the fanatical group under Dr. Malan, is clearly given 
by Garrick Fullerton. Writing in the February 22 
issue of the World Interpreter he gives a complete 

background of the present deadlock as follows: - 

“Contrary to the popular belief, the world’s small 
nations are not always paragons of virtue. Some of 
them possess a capacity for stubborn backwardness 
which is almost unimaginable. Such is the case with 
the Union of South Africa, where for several Years a 
tiny group of race-conscious fanatics has defied mot 
only three-fourths of the country’s population but 
the rest of the world besides. 

The initial question, the treatment of people of 
Indian origin, was first considered by the U.N. in 1946, 
as the result of a protest by India and Pakistan 
against the discrimination being applied to South 
Africa’s 200,000 Indians. These people, originally 
brought to the Cape by British colonists, are denied 
political equality with Europeans and subject to dis- 
crimination in housing and employment opportunities, 
all on the basis of “apartheid,” an Afrikaner doctrine 
closely resembling Hitler’s idea of the “master race.” 


South Africa argues that since the populations 


involved are nationals of the South African Union, 
the affair is no concern of Pakistan or India and still, 


less a concern of the U.N. Conveniently forgotten is 
an international agreement on the subject which has 
been consistently violated since 1943. Various efforts 
at conciliation have been fruitless, the most recent 
being an attempt by last year’s General Assembly to 
organize a round-table conference of the three govem- 
ments. South Africa refused to take part. 

The second question, a great deal more com- 
plicated, is that of the territory of South-west Africa 
which the Union government administered as a League 


a 
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of Nations Mandate between the two wars and which 
it wants to annex. The General Assembly holds that 
it should be transformed into a Trusteeship Territory 
like most of the former mandates. 

Aside from the complex legal issues, the quality 
‘of the administration has been questioned, and 
extremely serious charges have been laid against the 
Union government. Natives have been driven from 
their land so that their farms could be turned over 
to white settlers. Those who refused to leave have 
had their houses and gardens burned and their wind- 
mills destroyed. The more recalcitrant communities 
have been bombed and strafed. Furthermore, in the 
areas of white penetration, by means of the Pass Laws, 
the Masters and Servants Act, and other discrimina- 
tory legislation, the native populations have been 
reduced to a status of absolute servitude and degra- 
dation, hardly distinguishable from slavery. So run 
the complaints, backed by impressive evidence. 


South Africa’s case for annexation rests upon. a 


“referendum” conducted among the tribes of the 
territory in 1946, According to the Union govem- 
ments figures, some 208,850 people favored incor- 


poration and only 33,520 were opposed. These figures 
lose all meaning, however, when one considers the 
method of the “referendum.” In an almost totally 
illiterate population (itself an indictment of South 
Africa’s administration) there was no question, of 
course, of a written ballot. Actually, most of the 
natives did not even vote as individuals, South 
African officials merely called in the tribal chiefs and 
headmen and asked them to consider one or another 


of carefully worded propositions, 


In 1950, the International Court of Justice, whose 
competence in the case South Africa refuses to recog- 
nize, furnished an advisory opinion at the General 
Assembly’s request. Among other things. it said that 
South Africa has the same obligations toward the 
territory as it. had under the mandate, that super- 
vision of the administration should be exercised by 


. the U.N., and that South Africa could modify the 


status ‘of the territory only with U.N. consent. The 
Assembly last year created a special committee to 
negotiate with the Union government about the best 
means of implementing the Court’s decision, but no 
progress resulted. l 

Both these questions, that of the Indian minority 
and that of South-West Africa, are complicated by 
the internal political situation: in the Union itself. 
The European population is just about evenly divided 
between Boers and English, and such is the rancor 
that still exists between the two peoples that they 
form entirely separate political parties. 

The Boer party, headed by Dr. D. F. Malan, the 
present Prime Minister, was openly pro-Nazi during 
the war and some of its leaders served prison sen- 
tences. It demands a republican form of government 
and the annexation not only of South-West Africa 
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but also-of Swaziland arid Basutoland, two small 
territories within the Union which are still undeér 
British control. The English party opposés the annexa- 
tions because thé Boers: predominate in those areas. 
During the war-the English backed- the Allied cause, 
and are of course far more solicitous of Common- 
wealth ties than is Dr. Malan. Unfortunately, it can- 
not be said that there are vital differences between 
the parties ag far as the race issue goes. 

No account of these problems would be complete 
without a mention of the: magnificent efforts put 
forward by two men who. have fought many long 
years, often without support, for the rights of the 
peoples. involved. Among. the Indian minority, the 
well-known son of Mahatma Gandhi carries on the 
heroic work his father began in'South Africa and took 
to India.. For the tribes of South-West Africa, 
especially the . Herero people, the Reverend Michael 
Scott, an. Anglican clergyman, has carried the fight 
single-handed to. the U. N.. and has aroused world 
opinion, For his pains he has been branded “a. well- 
known, hostile, and fanatic foreigner and agitator” by 
Dr. .Malan, and he has now been refused permission 
to- return to South Africa. 

As might be expected, the Union- eovertiival 
found practically no support among the other dele- 
gations at the General Assembly this year. The long 
and bitter debates centered mainly in- questions of 
procedure. And for the most part the South Africans 
. boycotted the discussions, .When .they did participate, 
they confined themselves to legalistic . arguments, 
beautifully logical but showing scant concern, for 
justice. When the chiefs who had. been 
come to-Paris and testify were not allowed to Jeave 
their territory, the. Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee 
limited itself to expressing its “regret.” Further, 
although these same people have been demanding 
Since 1947 that an impartial U.N. commission be sent 
to investigate conditions in the territory, no delegate 
made such a proposal. 

What especially disappointed many observers was 
the noncommittal attitude of the larger. nations, The 
Soviet Union opposed the re-creation of the 
committee on South West Africa, ostensibly on the 
ground that more positive action was necessary—yet 
it offered no alternative proposal. The United States 
voted for two of the resolutions and even co-sponsored 
one, but it could hardly be maintained that the US. 
delegation played. an active role. The Commonwealth 
mations, India and Pakistan excepted, abstained to a 
man .on all the important. votes. Belgium did like- 
wise. France and the Netherlands voted for only one 
of the resolutions,” 


Germ Warfare 

Sri Sampurnanand peu up the question of 
Germ Warfare in the course of foreign policy aks 
cussions, in the A-I; ©.. ©. ‘essions, 


invited to. 


Union. 
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He made a special reference to the bacteriological 
war reported to have taken place in Korea. Any such 
inhuman act must be resisted, he said. 

But the U.S.A. has vehemently denied this 
accusation and has asked for an impartial enquiry. 
The U.N. has taken up the question without loss. 
of .time, 


`M. Trygve Lie, U.N. Secretary-General, has re- 
newed his request that the International Red Cross 
be permitted to make an impartial investigation of 
Communist charges that germ warfare has caused 
widespread disease in Korea. 

Acceptance of the U.N. Command proposal for 
an investigation by the Red Cross on both sides of 
the battle line, M. Lie said in a television interview 
at United Nations, N.Y., last week, would be “the 
test of the accusers’ good faith.” He again character- 
ized the Communist charges as “utterly false.” 


The U.N. Command has agreed to the Red Cross 
offer to conduct an inquiry if it is given free access 
to both sides of the battle line, but no Communist 
reply has been received.. 

Meanwhile, strong support is developing in the 
U. N. Disarmament Commission for the proposal that 
the Red Cross be allowed to make an impartial in-. 
vestigation of Communist charges of germ warfare in 
Korea. ` 


At the Commission meeting in United Nations 
last week, representatives of Greece, the Netherlands 
and Turkey backed the position stated earlier by the 
U.S. delegate, Mr. Benjamin Cohen. 


“I want to ask M. Malik Mr. Cohen said, 
“whether his Gevernment will exercise its good offices 
to prevail on the Chinese Communist and North 
Korean authorities to accept the proposal of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross for an 
impartial investigation of these charges.” 

He added: “I think we are entitled not only to 
a direct and unequivocal answer but to the active help 


- of the Soviet Government to make this investigation. 


possible, 


- “Those who make such charges have a, duty to 
assist and not obstruct impartial international deter- 
mination of the truth.” 

Discussing the Communist charge further, Mr. 
Cohen said: “If there are epidemics in North Korea 
and Communist China, the source lies not in any 
bacteriological warfare employed by the U. N. but 
rather in the terrible carnage which has been left in 
the wake of an aggressive war, the starting and 
waging of which was aided and abetted by the Soviet 
aha 

“Monstrous falsehoods are usually used to cover 
up mofstrous faults. If corrective measures and 
medical care are lacking north of the U.N. lines, it 
is not the fault of the U.N.” i 


' NOTES 


The Arab League and Israel 


The following news-item from Washington, U.S.A, 
is-of great’ interest to- all lovers of peace: 

Indications that the Arab League may be getting 
ready to close its rift with Israel are being: closely 
studied by the State Department, it was learned. 

In various capitals of the Moslem world signs are 
appearing that second thoughts are being applied to 
the old rigid formula öf hostility-to Israel. These signs 
take a variety of forms, all of significance in the deli- 
cate diplomatic game. There are newspaper articles, 
which carry much greater significance in those Middle 
Eastern countries, where the precise affiliations and 
official inspiration of each paper can be exactly 
appraised, than they would in most of the Western 
world; there are occasional guarded statements, and 
there are diplomatic hints, 

The State Department, putting all these pieces 
together, finds that they add up to a surprisingly 
legible pattern, and one which appears to indicate 
that the worst threat to Middle Eastern peace may 
be lifting. 

If these hopes should be justified, the State 
Department believes that the opposition to the West- 
ern nations’ plan for the Middle Eastern Command 

` would fade away. Egypt, offered a place with the‘ 
leading powers in the set-up, rejected it completely. 
A switch in policy toward Israel might presage a more 
receptive attitude toward the Western powers’ proposals 
for Middle Eastern security, it is believed here. 

Some of the most encouraging signs come from 
Egypt, which has hitherto been the most recalcitrant 
foe of Israel, with whom it is still technically at war. 

Increasingly frequent references in the’ Egyptian 

press to the need of reaching a settlement with 
. Israel are considered significant both as soundings 
jand as a means of preparing Egyptian public opinion 
“fore an improvement in relations between the two 
countries. They take an additional significance front 
the fact that they have not been denied or refuted 
from official sources, 


One reason for this change of heart may be that 
a considerable proportion of Egypt's effective strength 
is now tied up before Gaza, the southern gateway 
to Palestine,’ and-along the Sinai Desert frontier. 
Between them and Egypt is the Suez Canal and a 
tough foreé of 50,000 British troops, who could cut 
off their retreat without difficulty. 

But one of the most convincing signs that the 
` Arab League may be experiencing a change of heart 
comes from Pakistan, where the Foreign Minister, 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, has been saying 
point-blank that the first duty of the Arab States 
is to work out a modus vivendi with Israel. 
stated - categorically that Israel must be regarded as 
"a limb in the body of the Middle East,” and went 
on to advocate a peace settlement. 


He ` 
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“When is India going to establish good relations 


with Israel? 


Indo-China and France 

The Republic of France seems to be able to 
carry on with Ministries that do not last more than 
six months or at most twelve. This phenomenon has 
made friends sorry and foes glad. But, somehow or 
other, the French men and women manage to pull 
themselves through. Leftists and Rightists combine to 
drive a Ministry out; they quarrel and separate, and 
help form another. Now, it is reported that the follow- 
ers of General de Gaule and those of Communists 
have been thinking of joining hands. The latest 
Ministry, headed by M. Edgar Faure, has resigned, 
and. President Auriel will find no difficulty in finding 
a new one. 

The Republic has, nowever, its little Empire, 
territories and wars. The Morocco and Tunisian in- 
súrrections are cases in point. In these wars, in Indo- 
China specially, she has spent since its beginning in 
1946 about Rs. 1,900 crores, at the present rate of 
exchange. Currently, it costs France about Rs. 14 
crores every day, about two-fifths more ‘than the 
estimates of a year ago. But Rs. 14 crores a day is 
nearly ten per cent of the total French national 
budget, or about three per cent of the entire French 
national income. 

It is often believed that Franta has been spending 
much less on the fighting in Indo-China than she has 
been receiving from the United States by way of 


loans, Marshall Plan funds and military aid. But this 


is not the case. All that enormous American assistance, 
totalling about $3,000 million, has indirectly replaced 
only two-thirds of the cost of the Indo-China war. 
The Marshall Plan aid has come to an end, and 
American assistance now consists mainly of diréct 
military supplies which do not offset the large and 
continuously mounting war expenditures. Nor do the 
direct military supplies from the United States add 


¿much to the materials France has to pour into Indo- 


China: under the Military Aid Program for 1952, 
American deliveries are equivalent to only 13.5 
per cent of actual French war expenditures. 

As to the results of all this sacrifice, the record 
is unfavourable and the prospects are considered 
grim. The Franco-Vietnamese position today is no 
better than af any time since the war ‘began; pro- 
bably it is worse, considering that the Vietminh forces, 
while having. made no headway either recently, are 
supposed to have strengthened their reserves, which 
might enable them sooner or later to’ launch more 
general and more serious offensives than they could 
afford in the past. The hope- that France may still 
succeed single-handed to defeat the Vietminh, which 
was revived at thé time the resourceful General de 
Lattre de Tassigny took command, has vanished 
completely. The French: rearmament programme and 


s 


' 


the raising of the national standard of living, are both 
sadly lagging behind, 

These are the basic facts that have greatly in- 
creased general impatience with the war in Indo- 
China and have raised a question which has been 
taboo outside extreme-Leftist and Pacifist circles: is 
it necessary to continue the fight in Indo-China? A 
prominent centre politician and former Finance 
‘Minister, M. Mendes-France, was the first to prove 
on the basis of official figures, that the nation could 
not hope to carry on at the same time the war in 
Indo-China and rearmament at home, to say nothing 
of industrial development and maintenance of the 
people’s precarious living standards, He put the first 
question France would have to answer for herself: in 
these three words: Asia or Europe? His own choice, 
clearly, was to devote the country’s energies to its 
European tasks, that is, to recognize the hopelessness 
of the Indo-China situation and to withdraw from it. 
The echo to his conclusions echoed throughout the 
nation: not only that they confirmed popular views 
about the desirability of giving up Indo-China which, 
for some time, have by no means been confined to 
Communists and Pagifists; but are increasingly being 
shared by a good number of poiticians in the various 
Government parties, Even the leaders of those parties 
are thus finding it more and more difficult to maintain 
their old thesis: France must hold Indo-China, or 
at least keep it out of the grasp of the Vietminh, 
whatever the cost, and they are now obliged’ un- 
animously to declare that France must mobilize. 
foreign aid for Indo-China since she is unable to 
fulfill the task alone. One of the most revealing proofs 
of this change of attitude was an article of M. Pierre 
Brisson, the managing editor of the important right- 
wing Figaro, who writes only twice or three times a 
year on oceasions of special national importance. “The 
moment has arrived to announce that the limit of our 
possibilities has been reached. No other Atlantic nation ° 
has’ assumed for so many months, and in the midst 
of so many ruins at home, a task comparable to ours” 


(in Indo-China). 


But even this new attitude is split into two shades 
of opinion: One, probably numerically weaker and 
certainly the less popular, seeks the ‘internationaliza~ 
tion of the Indo-China conflict, ic. the participation 
of France’s allies, or at least the United States, in the 
fight against the Vietminh; the other, which could 
easily mobilize the support of the vast majority of 
the French nation, advocates the ‘internationalization 
of a solution for Indo-China,’ że., a UN-promoted 
truce that would lead to an armistice and eventually 
to peace by way of a plebiscite on both sides of the 
fighting fronts. 

The French Government, the Cabinet of M. 
Pleven, took the first of these two views. It was of 
the opinion that a transfer of the Indo-China issue 
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to the United Nations would harm the prestige of 
France in the ‘French Union, and encourage depen- 
dencies like Morocco and Algiers to appeal-to that 
International Body against the Paris authorities. The 
French initiative at Washington for Franco-British- 
American discussions on the unification of the anti- 
Communist effort in South-East Asia was, therefore, 
intended not only as a means of ‘internationalizing 
the Indo-China conflict’ by obtaining more, and more 
direct American participation and a more active 
British interest in it, but also as a means of fore- 
stalling the ‘internationalization of the solution’ of 


‘the conflict through the good offices of the United 


Nations. waa 

Meanwhile, the French are uneasily aware of the 
possibility that events in Asia may take the decision 
on Indo-China out of their hands and embroil them 
even more deeply in the greater struggle between the 
Western Powers and China, For, on the one hand, 
there are the rumours from Formosa about Chinese 
troop concentrations on the Vietminh-held borders of 
Indo-China, which some interpret as a possible pre- 
lude to outright Chinese participation in the Indo- 
China war. And on the other hand, there are the 
accusations, according to which America, with the 
co-operation of Siam, has been helping to reinforce 
the remants of Chiang Kai-shek’s South-western 


forces, oth de wa u Id 


Security Plan for Western Europe 

From Paris where the sixth session of the United 
Nations Organization bad held its sittings that is just 
closed . without being able to solve any problem, a 
news item was sent on January 7 last that 

“India announced today that she would abstain 
from voting on the new Western Collective Security 
Plan. But she~ reserved her position on the riyal 
Soviet move to call a.:‘top level’ Security Coun 
meeting to consider world tension and Korean pede: 







an 





et 


“The Indian delegate, Sardar H. S. Malik, told. -° 


the United Nations Political Committee that. the 
Western resolution ‘might increase mutual ill-will”. He 
recalled that India had abstained from voting on the 
Uniting for Peace’ resolution last year, ag she could 
not agree to the main recommendations relating to 
the maintenance of national units for service under 
the United Nations. 

“Our main objection was on the ground that it 
was inopportune to stress the military aspects of the 
functions of the United Nations at a time when all 
the peoples of the world were looking for peace. 

“Recommendations of the General Assembly were 
not as binding on member States as decisións of the 
Security; Gouncil and if some members carried them 
out and hot others, particularly against the views of 
one of ‘the Biz Powers, ‘There is grave danger of war 
on a large seale: 

“Referring to Korea, Sardar Malik said that des- 








pite talks, the general hope was that there would be 
a successful outcome of the negotiations and that the 
fighting would cease. 

“At the present -time when the hopes of the 
people of the world are centred on the United Nations 
to bring some relief from the prevailing dangerous 
tension and to secure peace, it seems to be inopportune 
to proceed with a proposal which might result not in 
lessening but in increasing the prevailing tension, 
mutual suspicion and ill-will. 

“Mr. R. S. Chhatari of Pakistan announced that 
his Delegation would support the Western resolution. 
He said he was pleased with the assurances contained 
in it that no State would be committed by the collec- 
tive measures proposed. He did not agree with 
that section of the Soviet resolution which would 
abolish the Collective Measures Committee. 

“With regard to the Soviet proposal for a Security 
Council meeting, he said: ‘It would give us pleasure 
if the great powers would meet without using the veto 
to achieve international peace.’ 

“American Press reports said that the United 
States would probably turn down any new British pro- 
posal to revive the ‘Combined Chiefs of Staff,’ the 
Joint High Command which shaped strategy in World 
War II. 

“The Defence Department’s view was that while 
the combined Chiefs Agency was highly useful in 
fighting a world war, such an Anglo-American com- 
mand would not be needed to operate in a North 
Atlantic Alliance.” 

This was from Washington dated December 25. 
Since then there has been a ‘Truman-Churchill meet- 
ing and the latter has been prevailed upon in ex- 
change for unspecified help to agree to many a US.A. 
demand while the former has climbed down from her 
high attitude towards the new regime in China and 
other consequences of Japan’s defeat. 

The following two news-items sent on March 20 
last from Bonn by the United Press of America tell 
of the situation up-to-date. The first is headed “West 
German Guarantee to the U.N.O. Commission,” the 
second, “Western Envoys’ Meeting Likely” with a 
sub-heading “All German Government.” Later news 
says that the Western Powers have rejected the Hast 
German. offer, as it does not guarantee free and fair 
elections, free speech, and other democratie rights. 

“The West German Government granted full 
dominion privileges and immunities as recognized by 
international law,” to the U.N.O. Commission which 
is here to investigate whether conditions exist in 
Germany for free elections. e 

“The guarantee was presented by West German 
Federal Vice-Chancellor, Frank Bluecher to Professor 
Kristjan Albertson (Iceland), Chairman of ‘the Com- 
mission. The Commission is composed of Brazil, 
Holland, Iceland and Pakistan representatives. 

“The Western Powers may propose a meeting of 
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the High Commissioners with the Soviet occupation 
chief to discuss methods of forming an all-German 
Government.” 


Partition of Sudan 

Another partition is on its way. This time it is 
in North Africa where we shall see the country dis- 
sected into two. The Egyptian Premier Hilaly Pasha 
is sending to London Amir Pasha, former Ambas- 
sador and close friend of King Farouk, to assure the 
British Government that Egypt was prepared to 
consider partition of the Sudan in order to solve the 
present dispute with Britain. 

Circles close to the Egyptian Embassy point out 
that no other Egyptian Government was so eager as 
Hilaly Pasha’s Government to make such a handsome 
offer to resolve the thorny problem. | 

In fact, all previous Governments in Cairo had 
accused Britain of the policy of “divide and rule” 
and preparing the way to divide the Sudan so that 
the North which was politically and economically more 
advanced and overwhelmingly Muslim would be 
handed over to Egypt and the more backward and 
essentially Pagan South would be joined to Kenya 
or Uganda and stay under the British flag and British 
administration. Hilaly Pasha’s emissary to London will 
undoubtedly emphasise to Mr. Eden that his Govern- 
ment was persuaded to this change of policy in view 
of Britain’s strategic needs. 

This partition device is no new thing. Minority 
feelings are sought to be reconciled to the whole State 
by its adoption. And an early incision saves a lot of 
trouble and agitation. In India, we have this pro- 
blem still troubling us. And the Nehru Government 
has been acting very unwisely in postponing decision 
in this matter. The Andhra Province is a symbol of 
this idea. 

The partition of the Sudan will Jead to eventual free- 
dom of what is called the “Pagan” South. The Kenya- 
Uganda federation may put it under European domi- 
nation. But the majority will prevail ultimately. And 
Malan’s evil example will be scotched, liberating 16 
crores of men and women from foreign rule. 


Hydel Electricity in Agriculture 

The following news-item from the News and 
Views of the Soviets, gives a very clear and interesting 
pointer towards the use of hydel power in co-operative 
farms in lands reclaimed under our river valley 


‘schemes. 


“Electricity finds growing application in Soviet 
agriculture. The number of rural power stations 
grows steadily. Since 1949 electric tractors are success- 
fully working in the collective farm fields; electricity 
is used for threshing and cleaning grain and in live- 
stock raising for pumping water, preparing fodder, 
milking cows and shearing sheep. 

The building of gigantic hydro-electric stations on 
the Volga, Dnieper, Don and Amu Darya will supply 
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‘Soviet, agriculture vast quantities of cheap. electric 
:power. .’ Electric machine and. tractor stations are 
being o-ganized to serve to the collective farms, new 
electric machinery and equipment for agriculture is 
being designed and tested, This article describes. scienti- 
fic réseirch’in the use of electricity for agriculture. 
o Fortierly; the’ electric: tractor- could . plough up 
‘only 16 hectares after which the siib-station had to 
‘be moved. to a new place arid again hooked up tò- the 
power: “line: .Now, by using. ‘additional cable, -tho 
‘tractor can ‘travel 1,500 metres from ‘the sub-station 
‘govering a ‘much wider range. It. can plough up. ‘as 
much on the other side of the line. All told-a tractor 
of the new design can plough up and cultivate 250 
hectares, without. moving the sub-station. 

Simultaneously, a plough of ‘a new design is being 
tested. Its designers are Ivanovs—husband and wife, 
‘engineers—who have many different plough models to 
their credit. But the latest is really a novelty. - 

The Ivahovs have designed a plough with two 
sections of shares, right and left moulboards,.’ The 
electric tractor turns up to the soil to the left, while 
five shares of the right moiilboard are suspendéd in 
‘the air. At the end ‘of the field. the tractor driver, by 
pressing a hydraulic control lever; removes from’ the 
soil the shares of the left moulboatds. Turning around 
~the ‘machine and getting back into the furrow the 
tractor driver sinks into the soil the shares ofthe 
right moulboard. In this way a tractor can ‘start 
“ploughing. a field: from any side and work without any 
idle: runs. : ' 

i “The ' “désigners closely followed the plough. “The 
depth ‘of ploughing reached 35 centimetres, a load sel- 
dom’ handled both by the tractor and the ploughs. The 

: ‘splendid: performance of the plough highly spread 
zall who. followed these tests.” ` 


Marine B iology 


The Fishing Industry in India is almost’ as ‘old as 
“India itself. And yet so few of our fishermen really . 
know, as Dr. Rajendra Prasad put it, “the habits: of 


‘fish or the influence of currents-and seasons upon the - 


‘ appeardnce and: disappearance of ‘marine: fauna.” To . 


enable India’s fishermen, particularly those who dwell and finds India highly attractive and intends spending 


~~ several months here.” 
Dr. Prasad in- - 


talong.: her -shores, ‘to pursue with ‘more. intelligence 
~and- success. their age-old industry, : 
saugurated on May 27 the Taraporevala Aquarium .at 
-Bombay. ‘Thanks to the munificent donation of. Rs. :2 
lakhs the fisherfolk around Bombay will have. an 
‘opportunity -of studying through their own. language 
medium facts essential for their trade. The Aquarium 
will thus.be not: merely the counter part of a. Zoo or 
'a Museum but a. place where research will be carried 
out in the maritime life along-our shores.: To the 
extent to which the Aquarium assists-in the exploita- 
tion of the fish-wealth of our-country it will be doing 
.@ real‘ service in’ combating the recurring. famines that 
-~we_chavé~been : experiencing. | ve E 3 
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The opening of. the Bombay Aquarium is welcome. 
But equally important are the fishing-folk in India’s 
eastern shores. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy’s grandiose 
sea-fish hunting with the help of Danish fishermen 
has struck a rock because it is too expensive for our 


-people.. Recent news tells us that the help of Japanese 
fishermen is being sought. now. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cultural Relations between India and 4 


Denmark: 
The following will be found of more permanent 
value than. politics: l 
“Dr, Wolmer Clemmensen, Secretary to the 
Danish-Indian Society in Copenhagen, has spent -a 
‘couple of morths in India as a guest of the Govern- 

-ment of India. 
“The Danish-Indian Society was founded in 1948 
for the furthering of the cultural relations between 


India and Denmark and the widening of the mutual ~ 


knowledge aid understanding between the two people. 
Among the activities of the Society may practically 
be mentioned the invitations extended to Indian 
students in Europe to visit Denmark during their 
‘studies as guests of the Society. About 50 students 
have during the last two years availed themselves of 
this opportunity to come to Copenhagen to ‘become 
acquainted with life in Denmark. 

“Dr. Clemmensen has visited and lecturéd at the 
Universities of Aligarh, Benares, Nagpur, Madras, 
Trivandrum, Bangalore and Poona. - : 

“Py. Thorbjorn Moller of the 
Copenhagen, who has a profound “knowledge of 
Hinduism, has recently visitéd India to study Hindu- 


ism, especially in South India with a view to collect | 


“material for a’ book. on Hinduism. 

‘“Denmark takes a great and growing interest in 
‘India and an increasing number of Danish Journalists 
“have lately visited India. 

“At the present the world-famous Danish author 
and journalist Mr. Karl Eskelund and his Chinese- | 
‘born wife are visiting India to write a book on India’s, 
country and people. | 

“Karl Eskelund has written 5 books, published in 
‘12 languages. He has travelled: through 50 countries 


Golden Jubilee Celebrations 

We gladly make room for the. following: 

“The Ramakrishna Mission Home -of Service, 4 
Banaras, celebrated its Golden Jubilee from the 6th 
fo the 9th March, 1952:. The celebrations were at- 
tended by very large gatherings on all the four days 
and were a grand success. They were completed by the 
5th Match, 1952, 

“An exhibition on health and hygiene, held through 
the courtesy of the Government of Uttar Pradesh, 
drew large crowds on all the gala days. On.the western ? 
side, scenes relating to the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
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and Swami Vivekgnanda and the spread of the Rama- 
krishna Organisation were exhibited by means of 
beautiful drawings and models. On the northern side, 
the long and spacious verandah of the Library building 
was utilised for the display of the activities of the 
various centres-of the Ramakrishna Mission in India 
and abroad. On the two sides of the dais were placed 
artistically decorated portraits of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. 

“Swami Vishuddhanandaji formally opened the 
celebrations with a highly illuminating speech bearing 
on Seva-dharma. He invoked the blessings of ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna for the success of the Jubilee celebrations, 
and Swami Vimuktanandaji and Swami Japanandaji 
spoke next, elucidating the ideal of service to the 
suffering humanity. 

“In the afternoon at: 4-30 P.M. His Highness, 
Sri Vibhuti Narain Singh Bahadur, Maharaja, Bana- 
ras, presided over a meeting. The Secretary of the 
Home of Service read out a brief report of the 
activities of the Home for the past half a century. 
The report disclosed the. regrettable fact that ~ the 
financial position of the institution during the last 
few years had not been at all satisfactory. An 
appeal was made for more funds. The Maharaja 
also inaugurated the exhibitions. A‘ film show on 
health and education, and music ended the day’s 
function. 

“On the 7th March, 1952, Sri’ Krishna Prasad, 
‘C.LE., I.C.8., JP. Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Government of India, presided over the 
meeting. Pandit Hazari’ Prasad Dwivedi, D; Litt., 
Head of the Hindi Department, Banaras Hindu 
University and Shri Haridas Bhattacharyya, Professor, 
College of Indology; Banaras Hindu University, 
delivered speeches. The students of the ~ Rajglat 
Besant College and Montessori School’ and- Nursery 
Section of the ‘Central Hindu Girls’ School, ‘Banaras, 
entertained the audience with a dramatic perform- 
ance. Sri Satyanshu Mukhopadhyaya, ` Principal, 
Teachers’ ‘Training College, Banaras Hindu University, 
brought the day’s function to a close by moving @ 
vote of thanks to the chair, 

“On the 8th March, 1952, Dr. K. C. K.E: Rajah, 
Director of Health Servites, Government of India, 
inaugurated the X-Ray Department of the Home in 
the afternoon in the presence of many eminent doc- 
‘tors of Banaras. Captain S. K. Chowdhury, one of the 
members of the Managing Committee of the Home of 
Service, thanked the Director for kindly opening: the 
Department. He offered thanks- also to the Govern- 
ment for their kind donation of Rs. 600 and to the 
proprietors of M. Bhattacharyya & Co. for their 
generous donation of Rs. 20,000 towards the construc- 
tion of the X-Ray buildings in memory of the late 
Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya of many- charities. 
He also appealed to-the public for-further donations 
for the said purpose. “Dr. Hafiz-Syed, Professor, 
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Allahabad University, Miss Kartar Kaur Painthal, 
Headmistress, Central Hindu: Girls’ Sehool, . Banaras 
and: Swami Japanandaji -gave nice addresses on’ India 
and world peace, Service before self, etc. ‘Dr. Ramesh 
Chandra’ Majumdar, Head of -the: Department of 
Gndology, Banaras Hindu University, moved - a “vote” of 
thanks to the chair. a7 

“On Sunday, the 9th March, the last ne of the 
eelebrations, Pandit H. N. Kunzru; President, Servasit 
of India -Society,-was the chairman. Dr. K. K. Bhatta- 
charyya, Dean of the Faculty of Law, Allahabad 
University, Prot, -Arabinda Bore, Banaras Hindu 
Jni one of. the 
‘Asst. Secretaries of the Mamana Mission, made 
speeches on: the ideal of Service as preached by Sri 
Ramakrishna, and Swami Vivekananda, | Nationalism 
and: Swami, Vivekananda. The President in’ ‘his speech 
said that the ‘Ramakrishna Mission differed ‘from 
other institutions in this respect that it was the only 
organisation ‘which while following a unique ideal of 
service, ‘has ‘at the same time produced a band. of 
absolutely, ‘selfless workers who have dedicated their 
lives. and everything to. ‘the. service of God. in the 
suffering humanity, “ ‘Swami ‘Bhaswaranandaji, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Home of Service, gave 
thanks to all those who had kindly helped to make 
the celebrations such- a grand success. 
> “Swami Vishuddhanandaji, Vice-President of the 
Ramakrishna ‘Mission, graced the occasion and: inspired 
the -audience :-by his presence arongnt iw the meet- 
ings’ of -all the days. ` ~ re 

“Four publications as part of the- Golden Jubilee 
Celebrations. were made availablė -to -the public: (1) 
A+Golden Jubilee Souvenir in English; price Rs. 3-8. 
(2) A Golden Jubilee Memorial Booklet in English at 
‘@-nomindl price of As. 2 only. (8)-A Golden Jubilee 
‘Memorial- Booklet in Hindi- at-a nominal price of 
As. 2 only. (4) Swami Vivekananda’s- Ideal. of -Karma-~ 
¥oga: ‘ins English (Sreemat Swami Vindern 
speech), ‘distributed: free? -© > A. 


Memorial to Lady Abala Boas es 

We-have no doubt that Doctor Harendra: Coomar 
Mookherjee, who ha’ inherited many of the unfultiles 
ideas -of his predecessor, will see“ that a memorial' for 
the late Abala Bose is given shape to during his term 
of office: ‘Doctor’ Harendra Coomar started with one 
advantage ‘being a native ofthe province. He knows 
its édticational requirements as thoroughly as any- 
body’ else, And we expect that’ he will make a- special 
effort to give. shape to the memorial to Abala’ Bose 
who, dedicated nearly fifty years-of her’ life to women’s 
education; general and vocational. ` 
| In’ the ‘memorial * meeting, the * Section was 
moved by the treasurer Sri Bhagirath Kanoria, whose 
fame is a ‘guarantee,-in ‘the following words: 

“This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta’ is 
strongly of opinion that theré.should be a suitable 
memorial-to* Lady- Abala Bose, the: foundér of thé 
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Nari Siksha Samity to the cause of which she gave 
her time, thought and energy for the last thirty years. 

“It resolves that a substantial endowment fund 
be raised to be named ‘Lady Abala Bose Endowment 
Fund’ the income of which is to be utilised for the 
Maintenance of the institutions under the Nari 
Siksha Samity.” 

It is up to the Nari Siksha Samity to be moving 
in the matter. The first step should be to formally 
approach the Governor and be-speak his support. 


Abdul Rezak 


News from Dehri-on-the-Sone told us that on the 


22nd of January last this nationalist Muslim breathed : 


his last. His life-long devotion to the cause of the Con- 
gress, specially under Gandhiji’s inspiration, has had 
a steadying effect on communalism in that province. 
In tune with the simplicity of life practised by 
Gandhiji, Abdul Rezak went so far as to dress in 
gunny-cloth, and in the matter of food took it only 
once in 24 hours. Thus the Ramzan practice of & 
month only was extended to 12 months, not a difficult 
habit when idealism is there to uphold one, Our 
sincere condolences to his bereaved family. May. he 
find peace. 


Swami Yogananda 

Swami Yogananda, Founder-President of the 
Self-Realisation Fellowship in America and Yogoda 
Sat-Sanga Society of India, died on March 7 last at 
Los Angeles, California, while addressing a meeting 
in honour’ of Mr. B. R. Sen, India’s Ambassador to 
U.S.A. He was 62. 

Son of Bhagabati Charan Ghosh, a high official of 
the B.N.R., his family name was Mukundalal Ghosh. 
A graduate of the Calcutta University, he met his 
Guru, Giriji Maharaj first at Banaras, After that be 
came to his Serampore Ashram and moulded his life 
under the guidance of the Guru. 

Swami Yogananda went to America in 1920 as the 
delegate from India to the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals in Boston. The first Yogoda Sat- 
sanga centre in America was organised in Boston. He 
then proceeded to New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities. He established the Western Headquarters of 
the Yogoda Satsanga on Mount Washington in Los 
Angeles. A Satsanga centre was organised also in 
Washington under the leadership of a group of local 
businessmen. The Yogoda Math at Dakhineswar is 
the headquarters of all centres in various parts of 
India. 

Sannayasins are generally beyond human sorrow 
and grief. But when any one of them impresses him- 
self on society and its affairs, society learns to look 
upon him as one of its own. Swami Yogananda was one 
such. And we share the grief felt by his followers and 
relatives. 


K. S. Venkatramani : 
Among the few Indian writerg who have used 
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the. English language, K. 8. Venkatramani achieved 
a fair measure of success. He was a writer of 
exquisite charm and it is to his credit ‘that he was 
able to transplant the Indian atmosphere in his Eng- 
lish works. This he did by using the- natural Indian 
style and the South Indian environment and social 
habits. His Paper Boats which gained him recognition 
in England as a writer of promise are delightful 
sketches of Indian scenes. One of the sponsors of the 
“Back to the Land” movement, he was a great cham- 
pion of the village life of India and he tried to inspire 
the people in his campaign by a Tamil magazine which 
he was editing, for years at great sacrifice. Recently 
his services to literature and the cultural life of the 
South were recognised when a purse was presented 
to him on his sixty-first birthday. His death last 
month will be widely deplored. He gave himself no 
rest—the mark of an ardent spirit burning to ‘carry 
a message of human uplift. Our sympathies go to his 

bereaved family. l ; 


Don Stephen Senanayake 

Don Stephen Senanayake, first Premier of Ceylon, 
died on March 22nd last from injuries received in a 
fall from his horse. He was a gentleman-farmer who 
turned Nationalist leader and steered Ceylon through 
the difficult first years of independence as the Domi- 
nion’s first Prime Minister. He was 68. 

While the island was still a British Colony, he- led 
her war-efZort as leader of the Ceylon State Council. 
Powerfully built, bluff, jovial and heavily moustached, 
he was famous as 4 young man for feats cf strength, 
and was a champion boxer and wrestler. But he was 
also the man of whom Lord Soulbury, Governor- 
General of Ceylon, said: “He is a statesman of judg- 


‘ment, sagacity and foresight.” 


Though he did so much to achieve Ceylon’s inde- 
pendence within the Commonwealth, Mr. Senanayake 
did not enter politics until he was 42. And his career 
was “made” by a prison sentence. 

Son of a well-to-do landowner, he was born in 
October 1884 and went to school in Colombo at St. 
Thomas Church of England College. He entered 
public life only as a temperance reformer—a convic- 
tion arising out of his staunch Buddhism. 

In 1915, he was arrested with other prominent 
Sinhalese after Muslim-Buddhist riots in Ceylon. He 
came out of gaol after a short time to find himself 
overnight a national hero, and took to the growing 
national independence movement. 

At 42 he was elected to the Legislative Council, 
and five years later in 1931 became Minister for 
Agriculture and Lands. Here his early farming back- 
ground helped, and he did much for the island’s far- 
ming. Mr. Senanayake held the post until the Crown 
Colony achieved Dominion Status in 1948, when he» 
took over as first Prime Minister and Minister of” 
Defence and External Affairs, 
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Tss population problem is a fundamental human 
problem. It affects every aspect of man’s life—social, 
individual, national, and international. It affects the 
health and happiness of individual families; it affects 
the social progress of nations; and it affects the peace 
of the whole world, for population problem may lead 
to war, The population question is the crux of our 
economic problem. And yet our human resources, our 
greatest potential asset, are in many ways ¢he most 
neglected and most poorly developed. India’s man 
power, which is more important and valuable than 
land, minerals, forests, fisheries or any other natural 
resources, receives but little care or attention. 

j Prostem or POPULATION 

There are people who argue that India is over- 
populated. The question needs -consideration. One 
factor for measuring over-population is its pressure 
per square mile. The pressure depends on the geogra- 
phical situation of the country like configuration of 
land, fertility of soil, climate, the degree of industrial- 
isation, security of life and property, standard of living 
of the people and the availability of economic 
resources and their exploitation. It should be remem- 
bered that at no time a country may be absolutely 
over-populated, for whether it be the insect or bacteria 
or human being, there is an optimum fixed by nature 
the Logistic Curve of the Biological Growth of 
Population—which is never exceeded. Sociological 
research has shown that there are two kinds of over- 
population, conveniently called the absolute and the 
relative over-population. A country is considered to 
‘have an absolute over-population only when it ig un- 
able, under the best possible government and economic 
organisation that human ingenuity can devise, to pro- 
vide itself with enough means of occupation for the 
adequate sustenance of its people. Thus if in any one 
country all known’ methods of production are employed 
and all natural resources utilised, and yet there is a 
surplus population which cannot be provided with 
wealth or occupation, it is said to be over-populated 
in the absolute sense., Thus it is difficult to believe 
that for centuries to come countries like Germany, 
France or Jaran can have an absolute over-population 
for the rationalisation of industries. The- adoption of 
the methods of scientific management and modernisa- 
tion of agricultural methods of production will enable 
these and similar other countries to support a much 
larger population than what they do at present. If 
this is true in case of these countries it must also be 
true in respect of India which can produce various and 
varying kinds of cereals, raw materials and fruits and 
all kinds of minerals, Such conditions prevailing, India 
cannot certainly be consideréd to be already over- 
populated in the absolute sense. Opinions of mėn 
whose knowledge cannot be disputed and authority 
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cannot be denied, lead us to believe that India is not 
producing one-tenth of what it could by methods 
already- known to humanity. Arnold Lupton has 
remarked: , 

- “This great country and this great people with 
its enormous well-ordered population sufficient for 
all work it has to do, could, if wisely guided, support 
double its present number in health, plenty~and 
pleasure.” 

To quote one more example, 

Visvesvarya: 

“Under favourable conditions, with steadfast 
perseverance in a settled national policy, and by the 
introduction of science, modern machinery and up- 
to-date business methods, the production of the 
country from agriculture and Manufactures could 
easily be doubled within next ten and trebled in 
fifteen years.” : 

Countless examples. could be cited to prove that 


according to Sir 


“India’s phenomenal under-production is not due to 


natural causes but due to fault of man. It, therefore, 
cannot be held that India is over-populated in the 
absolute sense. Pe 

Now let us turn to the question of relative over- 
population. If in any country on account of avoid- 
able circumstances there is neither enough wealth nor 
means of livelihood for the existing population, the 
country is relatively over-populated. The avoidable 
circumstances may be illiteracy, mis-government, mal- 
administration, dis-unity, internal dissension, negli- 
gence of industries, absence of compulsory education, 
lack of industrial, commercial and agricultural train- 
ing or antiquated methods of production. These are 
the very problems which confront India. There are 
large natural resources and the inhabitants are endowed 
with the different kinds and grades of latent talent, 
and yet she is not maintaining a reasonably high stan- 
dard of living for its population. Hence, India is only 
relatively over-populated because her vast natural and 
human resources have so far been neglected. This is 
not the case with India alone, other countries of the 
world are also suffering from relative over-population. 
As long as there are millions of unemployed people 
who, in spite of ability, energy and will, are unable 
to find work; as long as milliards of people are under- 
employed; and as long as many more millions suffer 
from want and from lack of necessities and comforts, 
a country must be held to be relatively over-populated. 
Most countries in the world including the most pro- 
gressive and civilized countries are suffering from 
relative over-population. ` i 


Pressure or POPULATION 
” The number of people living per sa. mile in & 
country is known as the density of population. India’ 
had a density of 255 persons per sq. mile (in 1947) 
ag against 708 (1944) in Belgium, 703 (1940) in Eng- 
land and Wales, 639 in- Netherlands, 250 (1940) in 
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‘Japan, 487 (1940) in U.S.A., 382 (1989) in Germany, 
and 200 (1947) in Pakistan. A high density does not 
in any way denote a high standard of well-being in a 
country, It is'‘no indication of the economic condition 
of the country. For instance, Belgium has a density 
of 708 persons or little less than that of West Bengal 
but her people have a much higher standard of living 
than the people of Western Bengal. Again, the den- 
sity of population in England and Wales is 703 and in 
America only 437 but the prosperity and economic 
development of the latter is much higher. The figures 
of density have, therefore, no meaning for the com- 
parative study of economie prosperity of various 
regions in the country; on thé other hand, they reflect 
the differences in physical and climatic conditions of 
the various regions and various stages of economic 
development in them. 

The density varies considerably from place to 
place in India, being highest in the Ganges Valley and 
parts of the East Punjab and’ South India (Malabar. 
Coast), and lowest in the outlying desert and hill 
tracts; parts of North Bengal have a mean density of 
over a thousand per square mile, while there are 
tracts in Assam and Rajasthan where there are less 
than 2 persons per square mile. 

Sex Composition or POPULATION 

The distribution of population according to sex 
has economic bearings, in so far as it affects the labour 
supply through marriage and fecundity. The dis- 
parity in the sex ratio in the composition of the 
Indian population is well-known, There is an acute 
shortage of females as compared with males, Accord- 
ing to 1951 census there. are 946 females for every 1000 
males as against 934 in 1941; 940 in 1931; 945 in 1921; 
953 in 1911; 963 in 1901; 958 in 1891 and 954 in 1881. 
What is more alarming is the fact that instead of 
showing diminution this disparity has tended to increase 
from decade to decade. There is also a great sex dis- 
parity between the different socio-economic groups, 6g. 
among the major communities of India the scarcity 
of females is the largest; in the case of- Sikhs, there 
are only 78 females for every 100 males as against 95 
females in the case of Hindus and Christians; 94 in 
that of Jains and Parsis and 90 in that of Muslims 
for every 100 males. This disparity is felt, throughout 
the major provinces of India. The only States which 
show an excess of females over males are Madras 
(1004), Orissa (1023) and Travancore-Cochin (1007: 
1000). The actuest shortage of females is to be met 
with in the East Panjab and West Bengal, where there 
are 863 and 861 females per 1000 males respectively, 
The” proportion of females to males becomes less as 
one proceeds from South and Hast to North and West 
of India. 

The proportion of male to female births in India 
is 108 to 100 while it is generally 106 to 100 in “Western 
countries. ‘Throughout Europe there is an excess of 
females but in India there is an excess of males over 





females, e.g, U.S.A. has 993 females for her 1000 males 
as against, 1088 females per 1000 males in England and 
Wales. The corresponding figures for Germany are 
1050, for France 1071, for Italy 1037, for Sweden 1022 
and for India 946. In Europe and other foreign coun- 
tries, the excess of females over males in the total 
population is ascribed to the greater mortality among 
males due to the dangers of their 
soldiers, sailors, miners, railway and factory hands, 
and also to vice and other excesses which shorten life. 
Thus more males die off leaving an excess of female 
children fo grow up into women. 


Women generally have a lower death rate than 


men because nature has equipped them better to meet 


diseases. In India though the number of males born. 


is greater than that of females, yet organically the 
female sex is stronger, the male sex being the weaker 
vessel, 


expectation of life for women is greater than for men 
in all countries, except India upto the age of 40 where 
mortality among women during the child-bearing age 
is particularly high. In India up to the age of 12 the 


mortality of female children is less than that of male ' 


children. It is after the age of 12 and up to the age 
of 45 (the child-bearing age) that huge numbers of 
women are cut off, thus reducing the ratio of females 
to males in India and creating a problem exactly the 
reverse of that in the. West. The death of young 
mothers is more common during a somewhat later 
period of maternity, between the ages of 25 and 36, 
due to physical exhaustion and nervous breakdown, 
which follow in the wake of premature child-bearing. 

“Thus there has been a progressive decline in the 
number of females in India, Various reasons have 
been urged in the explanation of these figures: 


(7) The prevalence of early marriage, eg. "in 


1931, 407 males and 493 females out of every 1000 
were married; taking widowers, widows, ascetics and ` 


mendicants into account this means that almost every 
person of marriageable age was actually married; 

_ (i) Neglect of female life because of social atti- 
tude in the country wherein the birth of a girl is 
looked upon as a liability and the boy is welcomed as 


an asset; r 


tiii) The maternal mortality consequent on pre- 
mature child-birth (one hundred out of every 1000 
girl wives are doomed to die in child-birth) ; 

(Ww) The social ban on widow remarriage which 
means that about 12 million women do not participate 
in active motherhood; l 

(v) The caste system also worsening the situation 
for there is every possibility that in a particular caste 
there may be comparatively more females of the re- 
productive age than males of the same age group, 
therefore, the problem of every adult male finding a 
bride of a suitable age in his own caste becomés acute, 
Gn fact excessive masculinity in-the sex ratio of the 


occupations as, 


According to the statistics collected by ` the. 
League of Nations, it will be seen that at all ages, the 
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population group must be regarded as a result of 
inbreeding) ; 

i (vi) According to Dr. Neal Edwards the most 
important cause of scarcity of females is the puerperal 
sepsis, anaemia, albuminaria, convulsions and hae- 
morrhage; behind these immediate causes- are three 
ultimate factors—poverty, malnutrition and insanitary 
living; early and frequent child-bearing and inade- 
quate pre- and post-natal care; 

(vit) Certain regional conditions affecting death 
rates among the females also afford a partial explana- 
tion of the adverse sex-ratio. poe to Dr. 
Mookerjeé: 

“In the plague regions of India, the malady 
appears to bear more savagely on females than on 
males; similarly in malaria-hunted zones, malaria 
appears to exercise a selective lethal influence on 

- women. On the whole, where economic pressure is 
more severe and the women are exposed to the 
hardships of struggle with the soil and climate, as 
in the zones of precarious rainfall, there is a 
striking and permanent scarcity of women.” 

We may sum up the situation in the words of Dr. 
J. H. Hutton thus: 

“The female infant is definitely better equipped 
by nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantages she has at birth are probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect and 
in adolescence by the strain of bearing children too 
early and too often.” 

In the industrial towns of India males greatly out- 
number females, the number of females per 1000 males 
in 1941 was only: 464 in Calcutta, 581 in Bombay and 
550 in Howrah. This disparity is accounted for by the 
migratory character of the Indian labourers who do 
not bring their families to the towns and by the fact 
that women do not usually get many jobs in the 
urban industries. In Europe, on the other hand, 
there is commonly an excess of females in large cities. 


In the period between the ages of 10 and 20 the girls. 


-migrate to the towns as domestic servants, clerks, 
typists, etc. In the period of age beyond 50 men again 
migrate from the towns back to the country. I} may 
also be that men become incapacitated for work before 
women. The scarcity of women in industrial towne 
in India leads to prostitution and many other vices 
like gambling, drinking, ete. 


Ace COMPOSITION., 

A study of the age distribution of the population 
is essential for determining the proportion of the 
working population to non-working dependents, The 
age distribution of the population in every country 
can be shown in the form of a pyramid. 

The base of the pyramid is formed by the age 
group D-10 which usually includes the largest per- 
centage of the population. The pyramid gradually 
narrows down as the higher age groups are reached, 
In the case of India, the age pyramid has the broadest 
base of all countries owing to the comparatively high 
‘birth rate. The pyramid, however, tapers towards a 
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point more sharply than in the case of any other 
country, indicating the inferior lobgevity of the Indian 
population: There are relatively very few people in 
India who live beyond the age of 50, 

Sandbarg, the Swedish statistician, based his classi- 
fication of population into certain types on the distri- 
bution of population. According to him, a population 
was to be (ġ - progressive, if the proportions in the 
three age-groups were 40, 50 and 10 respectively, (it) 
stationary, if the proportions were 33, 50 and 17 and 
(i) regressive, if the proportions were 20, 50 and 30 
respectively. f 


Thus Sandbarg was of opiniom that a Peer 
population has about one half of its total between the 
age of 15 and 50 and the proportion of those above 
that age group to those below it indicates whether the 
population is increasing, stationary or declining. To 
be more precise: 

“The youngest of the three groups must be 
double the eldest if the population is to continue to 
grow. Just short of that point it must be 
stationary.” 

According to this distribution our population 
seems clearly to be progressive. Remember that in 
India the working age of poulation is between 15 and 
40 and not 15 and 50 as given by Sandbarg. Hence, 
Sandbare’s categories need some adjustment before 
they are applied to India, Sir Edward Gaits, the Cen- 
sus Commissioner for India, therefore, wag right when 
he took the “age groups 15-40” instead of 15-50 (as 
done by Sandbarg), partly because old age comes on 
quicker in India, and partly this corresponds more 
closely to the reproductive period of life. Taking the 
distribution of population on this basis, we find that 
the youngest age grdup (0-14) is slightly more than 
double (89.8 in 1938) the oldest (18.9). The relation 
is more similar to the proportions of a stationary type 
than those of the progressive type. It will thus appear 
that thè working population—both male and female 
—in India, i.e, between 15 and 40 is 41 per cent of 
the total population and the rest 59 per cent is com- 
posed of the ‘unproductive section” of the popula- 
tion, counting beads and thinking of the other world. 
Owing to certain social customs prevailing in the coun- 
try among the higher caste Hindus and Muslims, a 
considerable proportion of the females do not take 
part in the production of wealth except in so far as 
they perform services as mothers and as housewives. 
Hence, the whole burden of supporting the whole 
population falls on about 30 per cent of the working 
population, whereas in Europe and other Western 
countries the accepted age limit of the working popu- 
Jation is between 15 and 60. On this standard there 


‘are 80 per cont people in the working age in India as 


compared with 61 per cent in France (1940), 65 per 
cent in England and Wales (1937), 66 per cent in 
Sweden (1988) and Germany, 63 per cent in Canada 
(1988), 59 per cent in Italy (1936), and 65 per cent in 
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- US.A. This has serious consequences on the production 
and standard of well-being of the people in the country 
as it exhibits our qualitative deficiency as against 
greater numercial strength. 

Rurau Unsan COMPOSITION or POPULATION 
The distribution of population between rural and 
urban areas is highly significant. Economic progress in 
every country has been marked by a corresponding 
increase, in urban population. The preponderately 
rural character of our country is a sign of her economic 
backwardness, It shows unmistakably that we are yet 


far behind other civilized countries in the development. : 


of trade transport and industry. The rural urban dis- 
tribution of population is also significant from another 
point of view. It throws light on a people’s national 
character. 
and superstitious, they are stagnates. Villages act as 
t drag on economic progress, whereas the: urbanisa- 
tion is the result of industrialisation, increase. in trade. 


and commerce and growth of arta and sciences. The, 


urban people, consequently, are alert, industrious and 
resourceful. It is from the cities that progressive ideas 
radiate and civilization spreads around. The fact 
that we have only a few cities shows that the springs 
ef economic progress are weak. 

It has been rightly remarked that the Indian 
nation lives in villages. There are over 500,000 
villages, and the average population per village 
517. The number of occupied houses in the villages 
is 66,436,094 so that each village on an average com- 
prises of 101 occupied houses and each rural house- 
hold on an average consists of 5.1 persons. In 1872, 
8.7 per cent of our people lived in towns; in 1891 it 
was 9.4 per cent; in 1911 it was 9.3 per cent; in 1921, 
10.3 per cent; in 1981, 11 per dent; and.in 1041, 12.8 
per cent of Indian population lived in towns. Thus 
about 87 per cent of the people in India still livein 
the villages. The condition in the West is quite the 
reverse. In Western countries the percentage of urban 
population varies from 56 per cent in U.S.A. to 32 
per cent in Sweden; 71 per cent in Italy; 56 per cent 
in Germany; 42 per cent in France; 77 per cent in 
England and Wales; 45 per cent in Austria; 41 per cent 
in Canada and 64 per cent in Japan. o 

The progress of urbanisation has been slow in 
India. The number of towns having a population of 
5.000 or above is 2,000 with an average population of 
18365 persons per town. The number of occupied 
houses in towns was 9,599.251 so that each town on 


an average comprised of 3551.3 occupied houses and; 


each urban household on an average consisted of 5.2 
persons, After partition the number of towns has been 
redueed but the overcrowding of 10,000 and more was 
only 57 in 1941. Urban population has increased from 
37 million in 1931 to’ 80 million in 1041 while rural 
population increased from 301 to 339 million during 


the same period. The Indian cities have largely grown’ 


in a most haphazard manner and they are nothing 


p 
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The rural people are lethargic, conservative. 


more than mere conglomeration centres. This urban- 
isation has all the drawbacks of a lack of contro] and 
of general squalor destructive of both the mora] and 
physical health of its inhabitants, f 

- It is interesting to note that 94.2 million people 
Jive in villages with less than 500 people; 86.96 m, in 
villages with 500 to 1,000 people; 57.4 m. live in 
villages with 1,000 to 2,000 people; 63.4 m. live iw 
villages with 2,000 to 5,000 people. Thus in all 301.96 
million lived in rural areas in 1941. This shows that 
there is no progressive urbanization of the country as 
is to be seen in other countries of the world. What we 


want is the urbanization of the rural population and 


ruralization of the urban centres. : 

Disrnworion Or Poptiarion ACCORDING, To 

RELIGION 

A demographer is interested in the religious com- 
position of a, population, for the religious factor is 
closely related to other population phenomena like 
the birth rate, the death rate, marital status, octu- 
pation and migration. Different religious groups may 
have different birth rates. Educational levels, econo- 
mic security and -occupational distribution may be 
explained (to a limited extent) on the. basis of reli- 
gious differences, ooe] 

A study of the last six census returns reveals 
roughly that out of every 100 persons in India, 68 are 


is ~Hindus, 22 are Muslims, 3 Buddhists, 2 Animists, 1 


Sikh and 1 Christian. Of the remaining three, one 
may be a Christian, the other a Buddhist and the third 
is probably a Jain. Mass migration immediately after 
the partition of India has altered the above figures. 
Nearly 5 million Hindus migrated from West Punjab 
to East Punjab and 14 million from East Bengal to 
West Bengal. In spite of these transfers ‘about 14 
million Hindus still live in Pakistan and about 32 
million Muslims in the Indian Union. 
OÇCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION | 
The: statistics bearing on the occupational distri- 


“bution of the population are of value as throwing light 


on social condition and changes. They are an excellent 
index of the stage of industrial development of a 
country. The predominance of rural population in ‘the 
country is itself an indication of the chief occupation ' 
of the people. People live on Jand; and agriculture has 
remained for centuries their leading occupation. (The 
proportion of persons directly dependent on agri- 
culture was 61 per cent in 1891; 16 per cent in 1901; 
72 per cent in 1911; 73 per cent in 1921; 75 per cent . 
in 1931 and 68 per cent in 1948-49). Manufacturing | 
industries are few in number and confined only to big 
cities and the number employed in them ig very small. 
Even where the number of people returned as “indus- 
trial workers” is substantial, the number employed in 
the organised. industries is microscopically small. 

The National Income Committee computed re- 
cently the strength of the working force in 1948-49 
and its distribution among: diffurent occupations. The 
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following table ‘indicates the distribution of the work- 
-ing force: te Eads 
Principal Earners Plus Workin ng Bean 
e 


Occupation Figures in San to 
thousand 
6 (1948-49) én 1931) 
Exploitation of animals 
and vegetation 90,537 68.2 6.8 
Exploitation of minerals 633 0.8 0.2 
Industry 18,019 13.6 10.3 
Transport 9,448 1.8 1.6 
Trade 8,250 6.2 5.5 
Public Forde 1909 1.4. 0.1 
Professions and Liberal 5,044 3.8 1.6 
rtg 
Public Administration 1697 1.3 0.6 
Domestic Service 4,194 3.2. 7.5 
Miscellaneous works — — 7.8 
Total 132,731 100.0 100.0 


Even a casual’ observer will be struck by the 
uneven distribution of our people over the various 
occupations as revealed from the above table, It 
simply reflects the lopsided nature of our economy. 
If the economic development of the country had 
taken place in a sufficiently diversified manner the 
human resources would have shown a more balanced 
allocation. Less than 3 per cent of the people are 
employed in administration and liberal arts. This 
shows a high degree of illiteracy and intellectual 
backwardness. This is a very unhéalthy picture of 
an economy where practically the entire population 
is dependent on an occupation which is old, ex- 
hausted, ‘uncertain and uneconomic too. This baro- 
meter of cconomie progress indicates the backward 
nature of our national economy. Experience shows 
that as an economy’ advances the percentage of 
population dependent on primary occupations dimi- 
-nishes and that dependeng on secondary, and stil 
more on teritary, occupations increases. Our depen- 
dence on primary occupations is still striking. Thus 
whereas 19.3 per cent of the population depends on 
primary, 31.1 per cent on secondary and 49.6 
per cent. on teritary occupations in U.S.A., in India 
the respective figures are 62.4 per cent, 14.4 per cent 
and 23.2 per cent. 

Over-dependence on land makes the economic 
life of the people unstable and as a result of this 
the country has frequently , experienced and still 
„Suffers from famines, poverty and scarcity. This state 
f “of affairs is not confined to mainly agricultural tracts 
only but even the industrialised areas too suffer from 
_ it, India must continue to be poor as long as this 
. unbalance of economy is not removed. 


Economic COMPOSITION - 
No precise classification ofthe population. of 
India according to the income groups is possible, 
owing to the fact. that no statistics on this aspect has 
ever been collected. Recently the National Income 
Committee has computed Indias national income 


_to a few important trades, and professions are: 
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during 1948-49 to Rs. 8,710 crores. For an estimated 
population of 341.04 million in the year, this works 
out to a per capita income of Rs. 255. Analysis of 
the income indicates that agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and ancillary activities, including transport. 


.and marketing service performed by the cultivator 


on his own account in respect of his cwn produce, 
contribute roughly 48 per cent or nearly half of the 
national income. Statistical tables giving the net 
output per engaged person indicate that over-all 
national average is Rs. 600. The figures according 
agri- 
culture Rs. 500, mining and factory establishments 
Rs. 1700, small enterprises Rs. 600, commerce, trans- 
port and communication Rs. 1600, Government. ser- 
vices Rs. 1300, professions | including miscellaneous 
services Rs. 600, and domestic service Rs. 400. 

Estimates of the division of the national income - 
according to the income groups reveal extreme in- 
equalities of distribution. According to Profs, Shah 
and Khambatta, the gross national income of Provin- 
cial India. (undivided) is distributed as follows: 


Estimated average Number of No, of persons 
Bk per year earners supported 
.) 
100,000 6,000 30 000 
10,000 230 000 1,150,000 
5,000 270,000 1,850,000 
200 2,500,000 12,500 000 
BO 35,000,000 100,000 000 


The Remainder The Remainder 

This table clearly shows that more than a third 

of the wealth of the country is enjoyed by about 1 
per cent of the population (or allowing for depen- 
dents about 5 per cent), that slightly more than 
another third (about 35 per cent) of the annual 
wealth produced in the country, is absorbed by 
another third of the population allowing for depen- 
dents; while 60 per cent of the people of Provincial 
India get about 30 per cent of the total wealth pro- 
duced in the country. 


Lrrenacy Composition 

The educational composition .of a population is 
one of the recognised indicators of the quality of the 
population of the country. A country’s social telesis 
is considerably dependent on the educational status 
of its population. The absence of the ability of 
reading, writing and calculating means that the indi- 
vidual is culturably handicapped in a complex world 
of the modern’era. The level of education or the 
number of years of schooling a person has received 
indicates also the nature and significance of the role 
played by the. home, the school, the community, the 
province and the nation towards the cultural welfare 
of the population. - 

For the population, as ẹ whole, the percentage of 
literacy has been gradually improving. Between 
1921 and 1931, she gained one per cent, and between 
1981 and 1941 she ‘gained 4 per cent more. There — 
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were 120 literates per 1000 according to‘ 1941 census 
as against only 89 literates per 1000 in 1931. The 
figure of 120 literates per 1000 is really not an 
improvement, if we forget percentages and look into 
total figures. In 1931 we had 23 million iterates and 
in 1941 the number rose to 47 million, j.e., during the 
last decade, 24 million more were made literate, showing 
a flattering increase of 101.5 per cent. The figure 
of 12 per cent -literacy does not show the difference 
between males and females in this regard. Male 
literacy has always been higher than female literacy 
in India. Jn 1941 census the gross figure of 120 lite- 
rates for every: 1000 of total population is made up 
of 195 for males and 52 for females. 

Tt is surprising to note that the number of illite- 
rates increased more than the literates. In 1981 there 
were 315 millions illiterates and in 1941 the figure rose 
to 841 millions, despite the percentage increase in 
literacy. The main reason for this situation is the 
prevalence of high birth rate and the absence of con- 
certed measures to make the people literate. India’s 
literacy figures cannot be compared with those of 
other countries which have worked miracles by a 
planned system of education within the shortest time. 
The example of Russia would suffice. Between the 
two world wars, Russia has taken magnificient. 
strides in this respect. In Czarist Russia, 78 per cent 
of the Russian population was illiterate but today, 
30 years later, less than 8 per cent is illiterate 
According to Dr. Frank Uerimer: 

“The proportion of literacy among all persons 

aged 9 years and above in the USSR area rose 

, from 24 per cent in 1897 to 51.1 per cent in 1926 
and to 81.2 per cent in 1939. The comparable series 


persons aged 9-49 years of age rose from 213 in. 


1897 to 56.6 per cent in 1926 and 89.1 per cent 

in 1939.” 

India, after more than five thousand years of 
existence and nearly 200 years of British Rule, has 
made no improvement in this matter. 

Brera Rares anp Deata Rares 

The natural rate of growth in the country is 
determined by birth and death rates. The birth rate 
means the number of children born every year in 
proportion to every thousand of the population, As 
regards the death and birth rates, India occupies a 
position of unenviable pre-eminence among the civi- 
lized countries of thé world. The birth rate has 
shown a steady decline and stands low at present in 
European countries, itNs as high as 24 per mille in 
India. The birth rate in India was steady at 32 till 
1940 but fell to 28 in 1945 and 26 in 1949, The corres. 
ponding figures for U.S.A. are 17.2 per thousand 
(1989), U.K. 16.3 (1939), Egypt 43.4 (1938), France 
15.9 (1941), Italy 20.5 (1941), Belgium 14.8 (1941), 
Germany 16.2 (1941), Sweden 19. 3 (1941) and 21.4 
(1941) in Denmark. 

Leaving Egypt, birth rate in ‘India is the highest 
of all civilized countries of the world. Even now it 
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stands- very high. Causes ‘are not far to seek and 


may be found in the peculiar - socio-economic 
structure of the country, The . most important of 
them are: - in ae 


@ The tively: of mamiages . among all 
castes, e.g, in 1931, 467 males and 493 females out 
of every 1000 were married, ie. if we take into 
account widows and widowers as well as ascetics and4 
mendicants, almost every. person of marriageable age 
was actually married. Most of the women in India 
are married before they are 20 and most of them 
bear children before they are 30, 

(Gi) Marriage is not only universal but it is 
performed at a very early age so that the young 
couples begin to get children comparatively earlier 
than in other countries. According to 1941 census if 
the wife belongs to age group 15-20, the average 
number of children born per family is 7, it is 54 in 
age group 20-25 and 4.9 in age group 25-30 and so on. 
This shows that the higher. the age of the wife, the 
tower the fertility rate and hence the less number of 
children per family, In India, the 15-20 age period is 
most fertile, the age period 20-30 is also fertile though 
less than the previous one, but once women are past 
that age, their productive power decreases rapidly 
until it exhausts itself, generally at the age of 45. 
Taking the average of 30 years of- child-bearing 
period a woman who completes the period has 6 to 
7 children and every woman bears more children in 


- the first half of the child-bearing period and fewer 


in the second half. An Indian woman has 7 children 
born, whereas it is 34 in England, 43 in Germany, 
49 in Italy and 62 in Poland» 

(Git) The low standard of living and poverty of 
the masses is also reckoned as the main reason of our 
high birth rate, says Adam Smith. “Poverty is favour- 
able to generation,” is applicable to India in pro- 
creation of life and accordingly the . half-starved 
women bear many children, while “the pampered 
fine lady is often not capable of bearing any.” It 
is a well-known fact that the tendency of multipli- 
cation is greatest where men have no stake in exis- 
tence, where they have no prospect of improving 
their conditions and where children if born would 
not be more miserable than the parents. Poverty 
accentuates the process of multiplication, multipli- 
cation intensifies poverty. According to Dr. Peart, 
“The upper and well-to-do classes are composed of. 
not only mentally, morally’ and physically but also. 
genetically superior people, whereas in absolute mem- 
bers the vast majority of the people is made of 
mediocre people, who are unfortunate in their pro- 
geny.” Accordingly people in India have “a multi- 
tude of unprofitable children” nob because they 
desire them- but because they do not mind their 
number. i : ; 

(iv) Tlliteracy and backwardness of the people 
give premium to the beast in man and the poor man’s 
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psychology is “one child born means one mouth but 
two hands,” which can be of great help to them on 
the farm or the field, _ ; 

Therefore the usual contention is that the right 
kind of people are not breeding. In a word, it is the 
under-privileged and economically and culturally 
handicapped segment of the ‘population and the 
wrong kind of. people contributes more than its un- 
wanted share to the growth of our population. The 
birth rate of a people is a complex phenomenon, 
dependent on the interplay of human’ motives and 
desires and instincts operating through institutions; 
it is also dependent on the age composition of the 
population, on the number of wives of child-bearing 
age, on martial fidelity, on the opportunity of satis- 
fying sexual passions without the obligation of 
Parentage in prudential consideration, on religious 
sanctions and belief and on material conditions,” 

It is interesting to note that the simple but 
dreary rural life of the majority of our population 
and the agrarian nature of our economy contribute 
their mite to the population problem. The rural 
birth rate is always higher than the urban birth rate. 
Men do not breed well in the cities and the cities 
in general have to depend on the country side for the 
replenishing and upkeep of their population, The 
lower fertility in the Indian urban areas is explained 
by “conditions of family, the employment of married 
women, housing difficulties, the adverse sex ratio 
among the. industrial class, the relatively high per- 
centage in cities of middle class families with strong 
economic motives towards family limitation, the 
availability of contraceptives 
—all these and others play a part in diminishing 
fertility rates in the cities.” : 

Hie Desara Rares 

India’s population growth during the last. cen- 
tury has been conditioned mainly by the high but 
fluctuating death rate. Famines, epidemcis, the 
general unsanitary environment, and violence, the 
prevalence of mal-nutrition among appreciable sec~ 
tions of people; a group of social phenomena con- 
sisting of poverty, unemployment, illiteracy and 
ignorance, ete, have contributed to the high death 
rate, : ' 

The Indian -death ‘rate is high, about 30 per 
thousand. The recorded rates for 1941 were 22 per 
thousand and 156 in 1949, but these are tinder esti- 
mates due to incomplete returns. This however 
means that more than 10 million people die every 
year in India. The all-round death rate is appalling 
enough—22 per thousand in India as against 9.6 in 
Canada, 12.3 in Germany, 15.3 in France, 12.2 in U.K, 
10.6 in US.A,, 14.0 in Japan, 10.9 in Australia, 9.7 in 
New Zealand and 27.2 in Egypt. The death rate of 
various age groups is equally enormous. “The. most, 
disquieting feature of the Indian’ death rate ‘is the 
high incidence of mortality among . first year 


and the ‘clinical aid’ 
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infants, women in child birth and women of re- 
productive age group. The infant mortality rate 1s 
very high, for nearly one-fourth of the babies born 
die during their first year. It has been estimated 


‘that about half the deaths among infants occur in 


the first month, and of these nearly 60 per cent in 
the first week. Mortality remains highnot only 
throughout childhood but also follows up to the end 
of adolescence and even beyond. About 49 per cent 
of the total mortality in any given year is among 
those below 10 years of age. ĉe, in India a quarter 
of the original batch disappears through the gate of 
death by the time the first year of life is reached, by 
the age of 5 the loss amounts to 40 per cent, by the 
20th year only half survive and by the age of 60 only 
15 per cent of the initial number survive. 

As for maternal mortality the figures are equally 
shocking. The highest female mortality occurs in 
the age period 14-30. The death of young mothers 
at child-birth is a common feature, but more than 
this is the death of women, in the later period of 
maternity, say between years 20-30, brought about 
by physical exhaustion, nervous break-down and lack 
of post-natal care. Bhore Committee estimated 
that in India maternal deaths total annually about 
200,000 and that the, number of those who suffer 
from varying degress of disability and discomfort as 
a result of child-bearing must be about 4 millions. 
Dr. John Megaw was of the opinion that the maternal 
mortality in India was 24.05 per 1000 births, Our 
maternal mortality is very high indeed, It is nearly 
five times that of Australia, New Zealand, Germany 
and South Africa, thrice of U:S.A., 68 times that of 
England and Wales and Switzerland and 12 times 
that of France, Sweden, Japan, Italy, Norway and 
Denmark, 

During the last two decades there has been, how- 
ever, a steady fall in general mortality. Human life 
ig nowhere so cheap as in India. The average expec- 
tation of life in India is only 27 years as against 67 
years in New Zealand, 63 in Sweden and Norway, 62 
in U.K., 62 in US.A., 60 in Canada, 57 in France and 
43 in Japan. This short expanse of life in India has 
serious consequences, The number of working mem- 
bers is small and that of young dependants too high 
in an average family. When a young man grows up 
and becomes fit-for work, he is snatched away by 
the cruel hands of death. The number of old people 
with experience is relatively smaller in India, 


Quaurry or POPULATION 


The social condition of the community ean be 
judged positively by the standard of life to which 
they are habituated and negatively by statistics rela- 
ting to infirmities of body and mind and statistics of 
suicide, vice and crime. In India, like every other 
country, there are to be found a large number of 
persons who are not. able-bodied on account of some 
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physical or mental disorder, They are a burden on 
society and their presence is an economic loss and 
indicates some .defects in the social organism, 
—poverty, crime, vice and disease are all symptoms 
of a diseased body politic. : 

In India the returns of infirmities have never 
been satisfactory, inasmuch as the feeble-minded 
persons are returned as insane and Many who are 
partially blind are returned as totally blind. Accord- 
ing to the Blindness Committee there were about 2 
million blinds in- 1947..in India, and the number of 
partially blind was estimated to be three times that 
figure, te., there are roughly three blind persons for 
every thousand of population. Keratomaliacia and 
trachoma are-the common ailments 60 per cent of 
which is preventible . The majority of the incurably 


or partially blind become so when infant or young. ` 


Leprosy in India is also very prevalent, According 
to the Report on Leprosy and Its Control in India, 
India has more than a million of leprosy patients, 
aithough this number includes mild cases. In: some 
highly infected areas the incidence is ag high as 5 to 
10 per cent of- the total population, ie. out of every 


3 million leprosy patients in the world India claims ` 


more than her share by having about a third of the 
victims. Venereal diseases also take-a heavy toll of 
Indian population. According to Hon'ble Rejkumari 
Amrit Kaur, “Thirty-seven persons per 1000 of -popu- 
lation are infected by veneral disease like syphilis, 
gonorrhea ete.” Nor is this all, for 15,00000 people 
die annually of other causes including accidents, 
snake-bites and -unclassified - social diseases. These 
combined factors indicate what a grim tragedy 
human life in India is. It is a tragedy because medi- 
val progress in India is largely an illusion in compari- 
son with advances in other countries, ` 

Information regarding the incidence of mental 
disorders is very scanty. The Report of the Health 
Survey Committee points out: 

“While purely sociological causes may not be 
operative in. India to the same extent as in U.S.A. 
or U.K.. chronic starvation or under nutrition, 
tropical fevers, anaemia and frequent child bear- 
ing in women who are unfit for motherhood are 

~ responsible for a large number of mental break- 
down in India.” 

Even if the proportion of mental patients in India 
requiring hospitalization be taken as 2 per-1000 of 
the population, their number will at least be 8.00,000 
in the country as a whole. It does not, therefore, 
seem reasonable to suggest that the number of persons 
suffering from various forms of mental disorder must 
be at least a million in this country, 

India is à rich country with a poor people and 
hence any long-term plan cannot afford to neglect 
the upliftment of our human standards. In its variety 
of colour, creed and composition in its. numerical 
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strength, our population is unique. The languages, 
manners and customs and modes of living of the 
people have made the country attractive from the 
standpoing of human studies. Its racial variety— 
combining as it does the peoples of Turko-Iranian, 
Aryan, Aryan-Dravidian, Mongolo-Dravidian, Scytho- 
Dravidian, Mongoloid and Dravidian stocks—has 
converted the country into a veritable museum. In © 
its numerical strength this country comprises one-fifth 
of the human race. But this variety and enormity 
has most often proved to be a liability, a source of 
embarrassment of political disintegration, social dis- 
harmony, religious fanaticism and economic: distress. 
Hence the need for: planning the population. 


CONCLUSION 


The above ‘analysis shows how the quality of 
human beings .is gradually deteriorating whica, if not . 
prevented, would - bring the human society to the 
level of animal society and the manifestation of 
divinity in life would be a: far-off cry. Thus control 
is not only essential for restricting quantity but also 
for improving quality. It is now settled that it is 
not impossible to direct the processes, óf teproduction 
so-as to bring out the best hereditary qualities that 
we have. Such. scientific control of humaa breeding 
ig known as Eugenics. There are two lines of ap- 


‘proach, one’ negative and the other positive. Nega- 


tive eugenics would prevent the increase. in numbers 
among those classes of population that are cléarly 
defective. .Mental defectives, criminals and diseased 


-persons should either be incarcerted in ~ institutions 
‘where the sexes can be permanently separated, or, 


if allowed to remain at large, they should be pre- 
vented by sterilisation from reproducing their mind. 
Positive eugenics aims to promote the reproduction — 
of our best stocks and is more difficult to carry out. 
Nevertheless society has set up certain conventions 
and standards on social, religious or racial lines, 
which influence marriage; such conventions on bio- - 
logical lines may be established. 

It is, therefore, clear that population planning 
in India must proceed on four lines as follows: | 

(i) Increased use of birth-control appliances or 
practising of moral restraint to impose quantitative 
restrictions. i 5 : 

(i) Adoption of the programme of Eugenics, 
both positive and negative, to raise qualitative 
standard. i 

(ii) Economic expansion for better utilisation 
of resources and man power through fuller employ- 
ment. ` B 

(iv) Better occupational distribution of popu- 
lation with a view to establish a balanced economy 
and thereby make the country a working place for 
human beings to live in. 


on 


Jnr COUNCIL OF STATES 
A Unique Chamber py 
By Pror. K. V. RAO, ma., Mitt, 


Waen the Constituent Assembly decided at- an 
early stage to provide a Second Chamber at the 
Centre, it was not, probably contrary to your 
expectations, after long discussion or consideration 
about the utility of Second Chambers in general and 
particularly in India. And again when they decided 
on it, they, as well as the makers of the Constitu- 
tion, did not realise that, far from creating an ordi- 
nary Second Chamber, they were creating œ unique 
one, peculiar by itself and in a way more powerful 
than any Second Chamber in the world except pro» 


"` bably of the USSR. In fact, there was no discussion 


at all directly on the question of Second’ Chambers 
if general, ‘the little discussion centering round the 
other details of composition, etc. The House seemed 
to agree with the considered opinion of Ssi Gopala+ 
swami Ayyangar, who piloted this part of the Report 
of the Union Constitution Committee which laid the 


. foundations of the Draft Constitution, when he said 


at the end that no “eloborate justification is neces- 
sary for this Clause,” because “the need for a 
Second Chamber has been felt practically all over 
the World.” 

The Constituent Assembly also seemed to agree 
with Sri Ayyangar that the Second Chamber in India 
should also be a secondary Chamber. 


“The most that we expect the Second Chamber 
to do is perhaps to hold dignified debates on 
important issues and delay legislations which 
might be the outcome of the passions of the 
moment until the passions have subsided and calm 
considerations should be bestowed on the measures 
before the legislature,” explained Sri Ayyangar, and 
added, “and we shall take care” to provide in the 
Constitution that, whenever on any- important 
matter, particularly matters relating to finance, 
there is conflict between the House of the People 
and the Council of States, it is the view of the 
House of the People that shall prevail.’ 

That is all the scope of the Council which they 
wanted to create, but the question is: Does the pre- 
sent Council of States, constituted as it is, serve the 
purpose and nothing more and nothing less? My thesis, 
after a careful study of the Constitution, is that while 
the Council of States fails to satisfy those conditions, it 
is given certain other functions and powers that such 
a Chamber should not have been given. The purpose 
of this essay is to prove my thesis. 

Agreeing with Sri Ayyangar that no “eloborate 
justification is needed,” let us also not examine 
whether a Second Chamber at all is needed for 
India, We shall take it as granted. We shall con- 
fine ourselves, again taking his advice, to the point 
whether it “performs any useful function at all” I 





1. Constituent Assembly Debates, Voi. IV, pp. 927-28, 


r 


propose to divide this essay into 
examine: 
~ (1) ` What are ie functions the 
makers wanted it to perform; 

(2) What are the powers and, functions they 
have actually given it; and 

(3) “Whether, constituted as it is, it can usefully 
perform those functions. 

Here are some of the functions which they wanted 
the Council of States to perform: 


; 1. “To hold dignified debates” in a 
slonate manner; à 


2. “To delay legislation” until 
the Lower House subside. 

3. “To give an opportunity to seasoned 
people who may not be in the thickest of the poli- 
tical fray.” 


Negatively the Council should not have power: 
1. “To prevent the will of the people (House 
of the People) from triumphing at the end, 
especially in financial matters: and 
2. “To prove a clog either to ‘egislation or 
administration.” 

The above are the points from the speech of 
Sri Ayyangar. If this is all that they expected out 
of it, then we may as well say that our People wanted 
to create a “House of Lords” in India ag far as 
powers and functions are concerned. But Sri 
Ayyangar, in his speech quoted above, said justifying 
this Second Chamber that 


“The neéd for a Second Chamber has been 
felt practically all over the world wherever there 
are federations of any importance.” (Italics mine). 
Because of this we are justified in assuming that 

they also wanted to give it certain special functions 
and powers which Second Chambers in federations 
like the U.S.A. perform, or at least the: Council 
would be constituted on the model of a second cham- 
ber in a federation. 

We may now proceed to examine what the 
Constitution has provided regarding the composition, 
powers and functions of the Council of States. First 
Composition. Apart from twelve members to be nomi- 
nated by the President, the members of the Council 
shall be chosen by the Legislative Assemblies of States 
A and B by the system of proportional representation, 
the members chosen from each state being fixed, we 
are assured by Dr. Ambedkar, according to the popu- 
lation of the State. The following questions now arise: 
1. Is the federal principle of equality of representation 
of States observed in its composition? 2. Does the 
Council represent the States in any sense of the term? 
3. Whom doeg it represent? 


three paris and 


Constitution- 


dispas- 


passions in 





2. C. A. Debates, Vol. VIL, page 1227. 
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The answer to the first is an emphatic ‘no’; as a 
matter of fact, a proposal to that effect, that equality 
should be given in ‘the Council, as “otherwise there is 
no sense in saying that the States shall be represented 
in the Council of States” was negatived in the Consti- 
tuent Assenibly without even a discussion? We may 
also note that generally where attempts have been 
made to give representations to the States, the Upper 
Houses also are elected directly by the people. An 
indirect. election through the State Legislatures was in 


vogue in the U.S.A. for some time, but it was given’ 


up later on so as to avoid the idea that the Senate is 
an ‘agent’ of the States. Now because in our own 
Constitution we have provided for such elections, can 
we conclude that the Couñeil represents the States as 
units? If it does so, whom does it represent—the units 
as units, the State governments, or the people- of the 
States? Because equality of representation is not given, 
we can easily conclude that it does not represent the 
units as units—we do not also subscribe to the theory 
of the ‘personality’ of a State.’ We cannot. say that it 
represents the State Governments because while the 
Government of a State is run by one party, the majo- 
rity party, the representatives of the States will belong 
‘to all the parties according to their proportion. Again 
after an election to the Council, the whole complexion 
of the State Government may change. It cannot also 
‘represent the people of the States, because such a 


claim is already mdde by the House of the People. We 


can now,’ therefore, definitely conclude that our Coun- 
cil does not contain the ‘federal principle’ of equality 
of States; nor cán we say that it in any way ‘represents’ 
anybody. If it répresents anybody, it represents the 
political parties that have been elected to the Assem- 


„blies Therefore, we cannot: justify. a Second Chamber 
. in India, on the ground that “the need for it is felt” in 


all federations, 

As a matter of fact, when the makers of the Cons- 
titution were thinking of the Composition of the Coun- 
vil, they were not thinking of introducing this ‘federal’ 
principle at all into its composition. No doubt, the 
Union Constitution Committee wanted India to be ‘a 
Federation and referred to the members of the Coun- 
cil as ‘representatives of the units’, but it does not 
mean that they in any way wanted something like an 
American Senate in India, because they wanted to give 
it powers more or less enjoyed by the House of Lords 
in England. - Later- on they tried to change the system 
of composition to a mixed one of indirect election and 
the Irish“Panel system, and finally ended in the present 


. system. All ‘this convinces us that’ what the makers 


t 


Upper Chamber represents the States. ome. 


wanted was some way of filling up the Council but not 
that particular way whereby it could -be called a 


representative of the States as the units of a federal > 
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State. As a matter of fact, though in ig beginning 
they described India as a federation, as time went on 
they slowly gave up all those ideas, watered down 
provincial autonomy and finally even refused to call. 
it by that name at all, defeating an attempt made by 
‘Prof. K. T. Shah to insert ‘federation’ in the Consti- 
tution® It looks, therefore, that the very name, 
‘Council of States’ is a misnomer. The 1919 and the 
1985 Acts call the Upper House of India in the singular, 
Council of State, because the former did not create 
a federation and the latter, though it created a federa- 
tion, did not introduce the - federal principle of 
equality. There is no reason or justification for calling 
it the Council of ‘States? : Z 

The whole idea of the mode of composition was 
only to get competent and experienced people into 
the Council beciuse their object was to make it hold 
‘dignified-debates, in other words, to make it a ‘body 
of elders,” say, something like the House of Lords. 
The question now is: Is it likely to attract such com- 
petent people? We may. recollect here that attempts 
made elsewhere to create a ‘louse’ of Lords’ by other. 
methods, as in Canada or in Ireland, failed miserably. 
Can we succeed where others have failed? Would any 
ambitious or competent man ever care to seek election - 


-to this Council leaving the more powerful and attrac- 


tive Lower House in the Centre or in the States? The 
Council has neither the traditional dignity of the ; 
House of Lords- nor the prestige of the American 


Senate to attract any talent. We may expect that it ` 


will be a House reserved for the party back-benchérs — 
and the present signs are in that direction already, 

~ We may now consider its functions dnd powers, 
remembering that the authors wanted it only to ‘hold 
dignified debates,’ and ‘to delay legislation without 
being a clog on legislation or administration” We may- 
divide those functions and powers into four classes 
(1) Powers over the Executive; (2) Powers over 
Legislation: “(3) Powers over ‘Finance: and (4) 
Miscellaneous powers. The Council has‘no powers over 
the Executive or over Finance and thus to some extent 
the makers have achieved their objective of making ita 
less powerful House than the House of the People, But 
it is given equal -powers with the Lower House as far 
as ordinary legislation is concerned. While no ‘money 
bil? can originate here nor can it amend or delay such 
~bills, other bills can arise here and it can freely amend 
them if they are sent by the Lower Howse. The Cons- 
titution has also provided, in accordance with the 
wishes of the authors, that the Council cannot delay î 
any bill for more than a short period, just like in 
England. But by this if we understand that it is less 





. 5,0. A. Debates, Vol. VII, page 399. 

` 6. Prof. M. Venkataranagaih, however, thinks that the name is 
very appropriate and that the Council represents the States. Vide his 
article in the Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
‘page 67. 1 am unable to understand höw he bas 
conclusion, 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATES - 


powerful than the Lower House, we under-estimate its 
strength, for, instead of providing for breaking a ‘dead- 
lock’ as in England, our Constitution provides for a 
‘joint. session’ of both the Houses. And .the popular 
conclusion is that therefore (because the Council is 
only about half of the House of the People it can 
easily be outnumbered there) the Council is weaker 
than the House and that the ‘popular will’ 
triumph! There cannot be a more fantastic conclusion. 
These people take it as though voting in the Joint 
Session will take place on the basis of Council Vs. the 
House; in that case there is no need for a Joint Session 
at all. Let us take an example. A certain measure is 
passed in the House with a majority of 260 against 240 
but defeated with 110 against 140. Then the measure 
will be -defeated in the Joint Session with 270 for and 
280 against. The significance of this defeat will be 
examined later on, but for the present.we can conclude 
that the authors have failed to provide for their 
objective of making it a secondary chamber in 
_ legislation. ate 


But when we come to the Miscellaneous Powers, 
we find that that not only is the Council as powerful 
as the House but in some respects even more power- 
ful. Here is a list of those powers: - 


~(1), An equal share with the 
Election of the President. (Art. 54) 

(2). An equal right with the House in impea- 
ching the President, and in removing the Judges ete. 
(Arts. 61, 124 (4) ete.) i 

(3). An equal right with the House i in choosing 
and dismissing the Vice-President, (Arts. 65 
and 67). 

(4). An equal right with the House in amend- 
ing the Constitution (Art. 388). 

(5). The sole right to transfer subjects from 
the State List to the Concurrent List in ‘national 


House in the 


interest? (Art. 249). 
(6). An equal right with the House to approve 
or not to approve the Presidents proclamation 


of an Emergency; and even a sole right to do so 
when the House stands dissolved, (Art. 352). 

(7). An equal right with the House to extend 
the Life of the House and that of the State Legis- 
latures in an Emergency. (Art. 88). 

(8). An equal right with the House to approve 
the Presidents proclamation’ of the’ ‘failure of 
constitutional machinery’ in the States, (Art 356). 

These certainly-are extraordinary powers which no 
other Second Chamber in the world possesses, possibly 
with the exception of that of Russia, whose constitu- 
tion is a class by itself,- Now in order to -discharge 
the functions stated above certain qualities and quali- 
fications are normally’ to be expected from the mem- 
bers of the Council. Are the members likely to possess 
these qualifications? For instance, when impeaching 
the President, the members are supposed to exercise 
a detached mind and examine the position dispassion- 
ately, but while amending the Constitution they are 
supposed to be representing the popular will. But we 

_ have.seen that the Council is neither’ representative 


will 
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nor is it likely to attract any special talent. If you 
examine it from a realistic manner, shom of all legal 
and constitutional formalities, the Council is a Chamber 
of only nominated members, twelve nominated by the 
President and the rest nominated by the various polis 
tical parties in proportion to their respective strengths 
inthe provincial Assemblies. Is the Council to exer- 
cise such extraordinary powers? 


How extraordinary I will give some examples, 
Suppose the Government have a majority in the House 
and not iri the Council. Suppose the President declareg 
an Emergency under 352 or under 856 and the Council 
does not agree. Or suppose in a Joint Session of the 
Chambers, an important Government measure is 
defeated? What is to be done? It becomes a greater 
nuisance if at the time of ‘declartion of an Emergency, 
the Lower House stands dissolved. One of the objects 
of the makers of the Constitution is not to make this 
Council “a clog on legislation or administration.” 
Have they not defeated their purpose by giving these 
extraordinary powers to this Council ? 


A more important point. We have seen that the 
Constitution gives no power to the Council over, the 
Executive because it makes the ministers responsible 
only to the House of the People. True, but the legal 
significance’ of that provision is that the Ministry need 
not resign if an adverse vote is passed in the Council; 
or that the Ministry need possess a majority in the 
House only. But in reality the Ministry cannot get 
on even for a day without the Council. Let’ us consider 
once again our example given above. An important 
measure of the Government supported by an over- 
whelming majority in the House by 300 to 200 has 
been defeated in the Cuncil by 180 to 70; and 
defeated in the Joint Session by 370 for and 380 
against. Now what will the Ministry do? Their mea- 
sure is buried and will they resign? And what happens 
if the Party position remains the same in the House 
even after a fresh election? This is an awkward posi- 
tion created by the provision of a ‘Joint Session,’ 

There is another stil]. The Constitution at a num- 
ber of places refers to certain orders of the President 
being “laid before each House of Parliament” (Arts. 
352, 354 and 359, for instance). Explaining the mean- 
ing of this clause, Dr. Ambedkar said: 

“It was now provided that such an order should 
be placed before Parliament, no doubt with the’ 
consequential provision that the Parliament will be 

free to take such action as it: likes. ie 

And Alladi agrees with this view that 

“There is nothing to prevent Parliament from 
-taking any action that it likes” 

Now what happens if such an order of the Presi- 
dent (which means the order of the Council of Minis- 
ters also) is approved by the Lower House and dis- 
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approved by the Council, The Ministry may not 
resign, but what happens to the order? 

One may say that it may always happen that the 
same party may be having majority in both the 
Houses and so all that I have said above may not hap- 
pen. But the same party getting a majority in both the 
Houses is neither pdssible nor desirable. Ij may 
happen now and it may happen now and then, but not 
always. The Lower House is a popularly elected 
House and will represent from time to time the 
changes in popular opinion. The Upper House is 
neither popular nor representative and it will get 
renewed in parts once in two years and these periodic 
changes may not coincide with changes in popular 
opinion, . 

The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible that the 
Constituent Assembly wanted to, create one kind of 
House and finally created another kind. They wanted 

_to have a Second Chamber which will be like the 
American Senate in its basis (ie, federal idea), like 
the House of Lords in functions amd like the Irish 
Senate in composition. In reality they have created 
a House which has none of the qualities. Tt is a House 
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of party-nominated non-entities, claiming equal rights 
with the popular House in vital matters, capable of 
thwarting public: opinion as expressed in the Lower 
House and embarrassing the Executive to the extent 
of killing it, And the worst feature is that its powers 
cannot be taken away (and compare it with the House 
of Lords in England) without its own consent given 
with three-fourths majority. j 

The immediate object of this EAR is to point 
out how inadvertently powers have been given to this 
House by the Constituent Assembly without realising 
the consequences. These powers should not be 
allowed; otherwise it will prove more than a nuisance 
in the near future. I request all concerned to take 
all these points into consideration and amend the 
Constitution so that the Council cannot have the 
power either to thwart popular opinion as expressed 
in the Lower House or ‘embarrass the Fxecutive in 
any vital matter. This is the best, and possibly the 
only opportunity because the Congress Party. is likely 
to get three-fourths majority in both the Houses and 
amending the Constitution is easy now and, pro- 
bably impossible afterwards, 





By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, ma, 


Tug racialism of the Union of South Africa is a 
serious challenge to the conscience of humanity.- It 
is at the same time a threat to the peace in our 
times. j 
The Hivopaan minority of the Union, he are 
the rulers of the country, are bent on keeping the 
non-European majority—the African, the Cape 
Coloured and the Indian*—~in a position of perpetual 
tutelage. For more than half a century they have 
been pursuing a policy of colour-bar inspired by 
vacial arrogance and hatred. The Union stands guilty 
of a series of crimes against humanity in the name 
of Western civilisation. It has deprived the native 
African, whose home South Africa is, of his freedom, 
the half-caste Cape Coloured of his heritage and the 
Asian of his equality—-all in the name of civilisation. 
But when white South Africa speaks 
civilisation, it really means European domination. 


“It is not civilisation that is threatened, but 
the doctrine of white supremacy.” 
Safeguarding white supremacy really means safe- 


guarding the economic domination of a particular 
race over all others. White South Africa stands today 
before the bar of world opinion—unabashed and un- 
repentant. It is still intent on committing fresh out- 





1. In the présent article when“we speak of Indians, we mean 
Pakistanis as well.—S, B. M. 


2. Mrs, Vijayalakshmi Pandit in the United Nations Assembly, 


1946. 


of Westerm 


rages against and imposing fresh indignities 
coloured humanity, 

South Africa is a plural community and its rulers 
believe in Herrenvolkism, in the theory of a master- 
race, which is inberent in and which forms the 
basis of all imperialism and colonialism. They believe 
further that the non-white people of the Union. must 
be kept for all time to come in a position of subor- 
dination to the white population, that the different 
non-white racial groups must be isolated from the 
whites as well as from one another. 

Apartheid, which literally means a state of sepa 
ration, is the South African prescription for the solu- 
tion of the racial‘ problem. It is a theory of race 
formulated by the Nationalist party led by Dr. D. F. 
Malan, which has come to power after the 1948 
election, in justification of its racial policy. The ex- 
ponents of apartheid argue that feelings of racial 
antagonism run so high in the Union that unless dealt 
with ‘a firm hand and with promptitude at that, the 
problem with baffe all attempts at solution. They 
contend further that there can be peace in the Union 
only if the Europeans, the- Africans, and the Coloured 
races live in mutual isolation. This isolation is to be 
achieved by apartheid, which seeks to divide the 
country into a number of watertight racial com- 
partments, Do, BY Sool 

The Asian population in general and the Indian 
in particular has not been treated generously by the 
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Government of South Africa, As a matter of fact, the 
South Africans of Indian origin have lost more rights 
than any other South African community and today 
they are voteless and voiceless. What is ` worse, 
thousands of them are facing expulsion from their 
homes and places of business solely because of their 
colour. The largest nymber to be affected are in the 
city of Durban where they outnumber the Europeans 
and where the City Council is understood to` be 
planting segrégation of Indians in areas outside the 
tity. Yet it is the ancestors of thé present generation 
of Indians in the Union, who have helped not a, little 
to make it economically what it is today. They built 
up the prosperity of South Africa, particularly of 
Natal, with the sweat of their brow. 

The Indians, it should be remembered besides, 
went to South Africa not on their own initiative, but 
in response to repeated S. O. Ss sent by the Natal 
Europeans in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The first anti-Indian law of South Africa—Law 3 
of 1885—enunciated for the first time a residential 
segregation in the Transvaal on the grounds of colour. 
The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian. Representation 
Act (the Ghetto Act) of 1946 prescribes segregation, 
both for Natal and the Transvaal. The Group Areas 


Act placed on the Statute Book on July 7, 1950, gives. 


the final shape to the theory of racial segregation. It 
makes the plight of Indians. in South Africa more 
serious today than at any time since they arrived in 
the Union. In the words of Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, President 
of the South African Indian Congress: 

“The operation of the Group Areas Act 
mean life without hope and purpose for Indians.” 
During the sixty and odd years that intervene 

between the aforesaid Law No. 3 and the Group Areas 
Act, South Africa has stopped Indian immigration, 
restricted Indian commerce, disqualified Indians for 
certain businesses and professions, handicapped Indians 
in industries, disenfranchised Indians and imposed 
social disabilities upon them. 

The Group Areas Act of 1950 ‘rövidės that all 
lands in the Union of South Africa will be divided 
and controlled by the Government ‘for purposes of 
ownership and occupation by different racial groups. 
The entire population has been classified for this 
purpose into three principal categories, viz, White, 
Native and Coloured. The last, which includes Indians, 
can be further sub-divided. The Act empowers the 
Government to establish by proclamation “Group 
Areas” for the exclusive- occupation or ownership or 
both of any of the above groups. Disqualified persons 
and companies’ are debarred from acquiring fresh lands 
in any “Group Area” not meant for them. If a dis- 
qualified company has any property in a “Group Ares” 


will 








8. Persons and companies in a “Group Area” meant for those 
belonging to a different racial group, An Indian individual or com- 
pany is thus disqualified in a White or Native “Group Area.”-— 
S. B. M. : 
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‘at the commencement, of notification, it shall surrender 


its ownership of such property after ten years. The 
Minister of the Interior can “sell such property com- 
pulsorily” after the expiry of the ten-year period, The 
property in a “Group Area” held at the com- 
mencement of the „proclamation by a disqualified 
individual sbalil, after his death, have to be 
sold to a member of the group for which the 
area is reserved, No disqualified person can occupy 
land or premises in a “Group Area” without a permit 
after one year of notification' with the exception of 
such persons as servants, guests and the like. Areas 
other than “Group Areas” and “native locations” will 
be “controlled” in which fo transfer of occupation and 
ownership between members of different racial groups 
will be permitted except under the authority of a 
permit. The Act makes no difference between occu- 
pation for residence and occupation for trade, Trade 
licences are to be issued or renewed only on proof. that 
an applicant can lawfully occupy the premises in the 
area where the trade is to be carried on. 


The sponsors and the champions of the Group 
Areas Act contend that it is equally applicable to all 
communities without any discrimination. But. the past 
records of the white races—not so white ones after all 
—so far as their policy to the non-whites is concerned, 
have created a widespread suspicion that in the name 
of progress along parallel lines the Act will condemn 
all non-Europeans in the Union to live in inferior and 
neglected areas. Indians in particular will be hit hard 
—indeed, much harder than the other non-European 
communities. All skilled professions are closed to Indians 
by the laws of the Union Government and they have 
been forced to fall back almost: wholly upon trade and 
commerce. The Indian businessmen have flourishing 
business—retail and wholesale—in the commercial 
sections of Durban, Johannesburg and Cape Town, It 
is almost certain that these areas will be declared 
“White Group Areas.” Indian business houses in that 


“case have to close down and sell their property, Their 


employees will be thrown out of employment, After 
eviction, the Indians will have to move into “Group 
Areas” reserved for them or into “controlled” areas. 
There are clear indications that the Indian areas will 
be far away from the areas now occupied by them or 
those occupied by any other racial group. Indian trade 
will therefore be confined practically to the Indian 
group, which constitutes but 2.5 per cent of the total 
population of the Union of South Africa. Prospects in 
“controlled” areas are hardly better. Not unreasonably, 
therefore, has the Act been regarded as a shrewd 
device to get rid of the Indian population of the 
Union. The suspicion becomes a conviction when one 
reads the 1948. Election Manifesto of the ‘Nationalist 
party—the party in power today—which reads in part 
as follows: 


“The party holds the view that the Indians 
are a foreign and outlandish element which ig un- 





assimilable. 
country and must, therefore, be ‘treated ag an 
immigrant community. The party accepts as a basis 
of its policy the repatriation of as many Indians 
as it possible.” (Italics ours). 


Are the Indians really a “foreign and outlandish” 
community? The views of Field Marshal Smuts, no 
friend of Indians in South Africa, bear quotation in 
this connection: 1 


“They (ie, the Indians) were brought here by 
us, ‘the European population, and they have lived 
here. Generations have grown up here. They do not 
know India or any other country; they are South 
Africans, South African born; 
know their language; they have only the South 
African outlook; they have been subjected to all 
influences which transform a human being into a 
citizen of ‘another country. Can we simply take 
away the right from them and give nothing in 
return?” . tedde 


We too pose the question and pause for an- honest 
reply. . 

It. has been argued T the pundits of T 
that the Group Areas Act by isolating the different 


communities will create -conditions for peaceful pro- - 
gress along parallel lines, Coloured and African leaders ~ 


have exposed the hoax, Mr, G. J. Golding, a moderate 
coloured leader, describes apartheid as a counsel of 
despair, as a vicious, bankrupt and dishonest policy.“ 
The Coloured Adýisory Council declares in no un- 


certain terms that apartheid, far from fostering fruit- 


ful. harmony and. co-operation, will lead to discontent, 
hatred and disaster. Mr. E. M. Gordon, President of 
the African Peoples Organisation, is more outspoken: 

“To us in the A.P.O:;,” “says -Mr. Gordon, 

“apartheid: could never mean anything else but 

segregation—segregation in the form of housing 
schemes with their pokey little houses with “cement 
floors and in some- cases built-in cement. tables; 
inferior health facilities, lack of proper sanitation, 
one water tap for- hundreds of families, darkness, 
squalor and neglect; discriminating laws, curfew 
and disfranchisement,” 

A number of Jaws besides the Group. Areas Act 
have been passed in recent years (1948-51) by the 
Union of South Africa Government to enforce 
apartheid. The prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act, 
1949, forbids marriages between Europeans and non- 
Europeans, Should such a marriage be solemnised, it 
would be considered void and of no effect, The 
officials officiating at such a marriage would be guilty 
of.an offence punishable with fine. The Suppression, 
of Communism Act, 1950, empowers the Government 
` to take action not only against Communists, -but 
against all, who, in the opinion of the Government, 
encourage hostility between European and pon- 
European. races. This Act really aims at suppressing 
just agitation by Indians and Africans for the redress 
of genuine grievances, It authorises the Minister of 
Justice to label any- organisation, journal, publication 


They can never become part of the 


they do not even’ 
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or person as Communist. He may also prohibit any, 
assembly, restrict movement of persòns atd deport 
non-nationals under suspicicn, The Population Regis- 
tration Act, 1950, requires every one over 16 years of 
age to carry an identity card issued by the Govern- 
ment and giving a description of his person and the 
ethnic group to which he belongs. The card has to be.) 


-presented for inspection to authorised police officers. 


This Act, together with the (Mixed Marriages Act, 
aims at ensuring the purity of the white race. Mr.’ 
Shoeman, the Union Minister of Labour and Public 
Works, said in June, 1948, that he would see that 
there wefe no mixed trade-unions anywhere in the 
Union of South Africa and that Africans were Rho 
longer to be trained as artisans. Competition between 
Europeans and non-Europeans is sought to be 
eliminated in this manner.-A directive of the Prime 
Minister’s office -issued a” year later ordered the. 
replacement. of Africans by Europeans. in publie ‘ 
services, Mr. J. H, Vilgoen, the Minister of Education, 
Arts and Science had declared the other day that the 
Government will not give any financial aid to the 
South African Association of Arts unless it enforces 
racial~separation at all times and in all its exhibition 
halls. We have yet to. know whether this ukase refers 


_ to the exhibits or to the visitors or to ene Nor are 


‘we aware whether it is permissible for a European to 
paint an African sitter or vice versa, nor where such 
portraits—if at all—may be hung. 

The 1948 Election Manifesto of -the Nationalist 
party stated, inter alia, that admission -of Africans to 
“European institutions together with European students 
must end.”. Needless to say, the Nationalists wanted to 
stop even the meagre educational facilities given so 
long to non-European students. And they have 
actually stopped them. Non-European students are no 
longer admitted to the Medical courses at Witwaters- 
tand and Cape Universities. They are given inferior 
training in separate departments of Natal University. 

The Government. decided in 1949 that uon-. 
Europeans in the Union’s permanent force would be 
non-combatants only. A number of first. class compart 
ments are reserved for the exclusive use of Europeans 
in the Union railways. Apartheid has been introduced 
‘at Johannesburg railway station from July 1, 1949, by 
providing separate entrances - for European ‘and non- 
European passengers: The central entrance is reserved 
for the former, The latter have to walk longer to reach 
their trains. The Union. Minister of Posts and Teles 
graphs announced some time back that steps would be 
taken to separate. Europeans and non-Europeans - ‘at 
Capé Town General Post Office and in forty . other 
post offices in the Cape Province. There`is apartheid 
in 847 of the Union’s 1250 post offices, The Transvaal 
Nationalist Party Congress in its session of September, 
1950, urged apartheid in telephone booths as well. It 
was “scandalous,” according to a resolution of the 
Congress, to allow “Europeans and Kaffirs” to’ use the 
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same telephones. Apartheid has been in force in 
Durban race course from February, 1950, and enclosures 
have been set apart for the exclusive use of Europeans, 
Indians and Africans. : 
Air-hostesses on South African air lines have been 
warted for not observing the colour bar properly. 
They have been asked to do the same without fail in 


future. Linen head-rests used by Indians or Africans > 


must be removed immediately after use and sent for 
“hygienic processing or dry-cleaning” instead of the 
normal laundering applied to articles 
European passengers. Immediately after a plane has 
landed and the non-European passengers have left, a 
red tag must be put on all articles used by them. Air- 
hostesses must not issue linen towels for use in wash- 
rooms, Special paper towels are to be used instead 
because of the risk of both ‘European and non- 
European’ passengers using the same linen towels. 

Admission of African students from territories out- 
side the Union of South Africa to missionary colleges, 
‘schools, universities, etc. in the Union hag been 
prohibited. Johannesburg City Council has approved 
the principle that entry into public recreation grounds 
should be restricted on racial grounds. Johannesburg 
has, besides, separate public transport facilities for 
Europeans and non-Europeans. 

What has been said above does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive account of the  disabilities—social, 
political and economic—of the non-white population 
of the Union of South Africa. It’ does, nevertheless, 
gives a clear idea of the state of affairs in that sub- 
continent. The’ Union is passing through “new barbar- 
ism,” which, in the words of President Truman, con- 
sists of acts of men “who conceive of other men as 
slaves, not as brothers.” It’ violates and suppresses 
human rights and freedom in various parts of the 
world, the President's own country being not an 
exception. i 

The European rulers of South Africa know—and 
none better than they—that the steam-roller of 
racialism and colour bar is welding together the whole 
disinherited humanity of the Union—the African, the 
Coloured and the Asian—into a compact whole. So, 
not content. with imposing disability after disability, 
heaping indignity after indignity, upon the latter, they 
have started the game of divide et impera, which seeks 
to alienate the various non-European groups from one 
another. Did not our erstwhile’ masters successfully 
play the same game in India? The Nationalist party 
“has been doing its best to set the Africans against the 
Indians, The harsh treatment and the discriminatory 
policy of the Union Government have made the 
Africans utterly discontented. . 

The discontent “has given rise to a feeling of 


hatred which does not necessarily vent itself 
against the actual perpetrators of the evil.” 





‘4 Apartheid: Published by the Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, p, 19. 
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The Durban race-riots which broke out on 
January 13, 1949, was a logical pesult of the racial 
policy of the Union Government, The Commission 
appointed to enquire into the riots reported: 

“The cumulative effects of emotion built up 
over a period of time caused by_ complaints and 
conditions, some real and some imaginary, fanned 
by propaganda culminated in the riots, A back- 
ground to these riots was a strong feeling of anta- 
gonism against Government and control by the 
Europeans in all spheres of life formed a_ strong 
undercurrent.” ; 

The Commission was of the opinion that 

“Above and beyond all cause the Natives are 
dissatisfied with the conditions under which they 
live and the repressive measures that hem them 
at every turn.” 

Field Marshal Sniuts pointed out that “South 


Africa was tasting her first fruits” of the Nationalist 
Government’s “racially repressive, counter-re-actionary 
economic policies,” i 

When the riots broke out, Durban witnessed tho 
none too dignified spectacle of European women-~ 
quite respectable, we presume—dancing in joy in 
public streets. The Africans prosecuted for participation 
in the riots frankly expressed surprise in the court at 
their arrest. They had been assured, they said, that 
the rioters would be allowed a free hand and that the 
police would not intervene. The Enquiry Commission 
mentioned above—an all-white affair—had to admit, 
not very willingly perhaps, that there were Europeans 
who had actively incited the Africans to deeds of 
violence against the Indians. It took care, however, 
to. tone down the above finding by adding that such 


` Europeans were exceptions. 


South Africa has witnessed of late a series of inter- 
racial disturbances, Of these, at Jeast four deserve 
special mention. Neulands disturbances in January, 
1950, led to about 600 arrests. In Newclare and Sophia 
Town disturbances, which followed a month later 
(February, 1950) property worth about £18000 was 
destroyed. These were followed by Gerrainistan distur- 
bances within two months (April, 1950) in which” 11 
Africans were killed and 20 injured. A severe Julu- 
Basuto clash near‘ Johannesburg was reported by 
Caleutta Statesman on March 11, 1952. The riot took 
a toll of 8 lives on the first day. Hundreds were in- 
jured. There were besides a large number of ‘minor 
disturbances, 7 : 

These repeated race-riots should give food for 
thought to all genuine friends of the Union of South 
Africa, They are a sure indication that temper haa 
risen high and that the Union is o boiling cauldron 
today. A major explosion may occur any moment 
leading to the disintegration of the Union. They must 
give a very careful thought to the president of the 

5. 53 Indians were killed and 547 injured in these riots, Tho 
loss in property ran almost to a million pounds. 7 factories, 710 stores 
and 1332 dwellings were destroyed and damaged, 88 Africans were 


killed and 503 injured by the Government, troops and the police 
About 32 Europeans were killed and injured, : 
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All-African Convention Mr. W. S. Tsotsi’s note of 
warning—the Government as well as the Opposition of 
South Africa are “heavy with the wine of racial 
superiority” ‘and unless there is.a quick re-orientation 
of outlook and policy, Nemesis will overtake them 
engulfing both in’ a common ruin, 

Racialism and colour bar 
from all possible angles of vision. Not a few have dis- 
cussed and debat&l them and commented upon them. 
The evils of a policy of‘racial discrimination are many 
and varied. The worst perhaps is that it is driving the 
rising generations of South’ Africa in an ever-increasing 
proportion to the folds of anti-social elements. Unless 
provision is made for the training and ultimate absorp- 
tion of the rising generations of non-Europeang 48 
useful citizens in the community. “such potential 
citizens would bè a burden, if not a menace, to the 
society which rejected them.” South Africa, is con- 
fronted today with the grave problem‘ of dealing with 
thousands of non-European citizens, who, denied all 
opportunities of socio-economie betterment, have 
turned and are turning in hopelessness and frustration 
“to the idle and lawless alternatives left to” them. 
The Europeans in South Africa are blind—they seem 
‘to be, at any rate-—to the disastrous consequences of 
their ‘policy. They demand that lawless non-European 
youths should be deported from townships and placed 
somewhere out of the way. Such a step like the quack’s 
remedy might work well for a time. But it does not 
go to the roots of the problem. Racialism is doubly 
dangerous. Positively, it drives potentially useful 
‘citizens to the ranks of criminals, Negatively, it 


steadily drains away the vitality of the community by | 


depriving it of the loyal and devoted services of those 
who might have enriched it in various ways. 


have been scrutinised |. 


about twenty-five lacs 


The White South African should remember that 
he is rushing headlong to the abyss. He must not 
forget that genuine revolutions are always directed 
against the power and privilege of an exclusive group. 
He should remember in his own interest that 

“Eyen the mos; submissive people cannot 
stand, in the long run, the rule of others with whom 
they have no community of counsel or spirit, intc 
whose ranks they cannot be admitted. They cat 
be temporarily kept in check by force and diplo- 
-macy, but such a subjection can never be in 
aprons maintained ven through the most ruth 

less forms of slavery.” 

` A day will come when about ninety lacs of the 
Union’s non-European population will rise against 
of its Europeans and the 
consequences are not pleasant to contemplate. 

All friends of South Africa and all lovers ol 
world-peace should read, re-read and ponder over the 
following words of J. H. Hofmeyr pronounced year: 
ago: 

“We have to re-examine our prejudices anc 
some of our traditional attitudes. We have.to ge! 
away from the wickedness of exploiting colow 
prejudice for political purposes.” gS 


The colour’ problem of South Africa will def 
solution till the non-European elements in its popu 
lation are assured a full life—social, political anc 
economic, The promulgation of a “South Africar 
Charter of Human Rights” is sure to usher in an ert 
of peace and concord in the Union marked by greate! 
happiness and prosperity for all its citizens—White 
Black and Coloured. 





6. The Stakes of Democracy in South-East Asia by H., J, Va 
Mook, p. 74. ° 
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~- THE BILL MARKET IN INDIA 


By Pror. V. N. HUKKU, u.com, 


Tue. recent trends in the activities of the Reserve 
Bank of India have enabled the critics to wipe off 
their tears. The slow progress in the effectivencss of 
its functions has been a cause of resentment in some 
important circles. The initiative that the Reserve 
Bank has taken by raising the age-long Bank rate and 
suspending temporarily its dealing in government 
securities has been enough to disprove its inactiveness 
of the last sixteen years of its age. or the first time, 
again, the Reserve Bank has displayed its keenness to 
establish a Bill Market in India. These steps taken by 


` the Reserve Bank at’ this important: stage of business 


activity during the busy season is really very well- 
planned and entitles it to unprecedented credit. 

The economie development in a country depends, 
to a considerable extent, upon the existence of a well- 
„organised “money-market tit” ithe, “country,” Which would 


“Provide. Teady finance for the various econditic “needs 


cae ae ea EE ce tt tl 


of the country. With a view to maintaining.a constant 
expansion and contraction of money and credit, thi 
availability of profitable channels of investment i 
indispensable. A modern money market comprises 0 
such specialised sections as the exchange market, in 
vestment, discount, and a bill market, A mone} 
market without one or more of these constituent: 
would be just like a disabled person who cannot wall 
by himself. A bill market along with the discoun 
market has been, a special’ feature of the highly deve 
loped money markets of the U.S.A. and U.K. 2 
bill market is an indication of the economic advatce 
ment in the country and the growing intelligence anc 
economic consciousness among the businessmen. 
RETROSPECT 

-India had, in the recent past, distinguished her 
self from the other organised money markets of th 
‘Western countries in respect of various aspects’ of th 
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money market. Inter alia other serious defects in the 
Indian money market, a serious. handicap has been 
exhibited in the absence of an organised Bill Market 
in the country. This absence has been greatly felt in 
the country due to the fact that even the money 
markets of Bombay and Calcutta have been found to 
be devoid of the bill market, ` 

This anomaly in Iridia has not been due to the 
ignorance of the dealers in the money market about 
the use of bills or more popularly known in. local 
phraseology as hundis. A popular legend’ is known in 
India which refers to an incident when Saint Narsi 
drew a hundi on Seth Sawalshah of Dwarka. Even if 
it is fabulous, at least the use of hundis in India has 
been regarded to date as back as the 12th century. 


We find. that there are many reasons which attribute |. 
to this lack of a bill market in the country. To sum, 


‘up. in much smaller a space, it can be safely stated 


“ that the banking business itself has not not, yet | been. fully 
‘developed in the country. “Due to the comparative 
lack Of banking habit and the use of cheques, the 
banks in India have been confronted with the problem 
of maintaining as much as even 35 per cent of their 
investments in the form of Government Securities. 


The ratio of the said investment to the total invest- 





Sa in the Treasury bills.» and thus only a ~~ 


meagre portion of the entire loanable funds is avail- 
able for other types of finances including those through 
‘the medium of bills. The prevalence of a cut-throat 


competition with. and lack of. confidence in the 


Ie pen nt lan m, 


‘Imperial Bank of “Tadia, w was. an “obstacle to_the assist- 
añce that” the commercial Pank could. ayail of from’ it 
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The unprecedented level of advances by the banks 
‘just’ before ‘the present ‘busy season’ encoutaged the 
Reserve Bank to take immediate’ steps for combating 
the attack on the available resources of. the banks in 
-the country. The Reserve Bank, ‘having already taken 
an initiative by raising the bank rate, exhibited and 
undertook -sincère paits to provide feasibility to the © 
establishment of a Bill Market under existing 
monetary conditions. Early in the first week of 
December, 1951; the Reserve Bank considered the 
proposals at which it appeared to be prepared to grant 
re-discounting facilities at a rate lower than the pre- 


anak T p pi . fe. Y. 
vailing bank rate, and the consideration, in consulta- 


tion With the representatives of banks in Bombay 

‘and Calcutta, has been finalised in the. form of a 

scheme, evolved to create a bill market_in_Indig for 

a temporary period, on ‘an,-experimental basis for the 

present busy season. 

` Under Section 17(4) (6), of the Reserve Bank of 

India Act, the Reserve Bank has been empowered to 

make advances to sheduled banks against the security 

‘of usance promissory notes or c bills drawn on and 

payable in India and ae out of bonafide “commer . j 


cial or ab ade _ 








+n the date of the ae , 
‘The press note issued by the Reserve Bank of 
India on the 16th January, 1952, mentions: 
“, , . Advances will be granted to scheduled 
banks under this sub-section in the form of 
_ demand loans on the execution of the demand 
promissory notės supported by usance promissory 
notes_of their constituents, 
For this purpose it has been made mecessary on 


in thé form of discounting ‘of bills, THe untalr trea the part’ of the scheduled banks to split up the accom- 


men{-of thé Imperial Bank of Tadia and several other 
minor reasons have also been found to.be. discouraging 
and hampering a greater use of bills, Although the 
Reserve Bank has been, by virtue of the Section 17 


modation granted to their clients in such a way that 
a part of the same (loan, cash credit, and overdraft) 
be converted into usance bills of exchange with a 


maturity of nine nety days. The “Reserve Bank is pre- 


of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1984, empowered —payeq” to bear” half the cost of the stamp duty to be 


to buy, sell and rediscount commercial bills of specific 
nature yet on account of its over-cautiousness in its 
dealings on this account, it has not been in a position 
to enable the scheduled banks to make much use of 
its re-discounting facilities, This also added to the 
‘miserable fate of the bill business in—India, 
Steps TAKEN 
The conditions as stated’ above “went on thei” 
; usual way due to the peculiar monetary conditiong in 
` the country. It was not before 1942, that the Reserve - 
Bank, having felt its own responsibility for the removal ` 
‘of this lack of the use of bills. proposed: to the Pro- 


incurred in this conversion. - ~ 

. Such advances by the Reserve Bank under 

Section 17(4) (c) “will be available’ to the “scheduled 

banks at the rate of three per_cent (subject to the 

digcretionary powers of thé Reserve Bank to- -alter this 

rate) at all the five-offices of the Reserve. Bank inres- 

pective of. the. places, Where the advances have @ been | 

_actually made by the. s scheduled banks, To o maintain” 

its traditional cautious policy the Reserve Bank has 

‘reserved the wight to refuse accommodation .against 
athe _bills ‘of any ‘particular. scheduled_bank without 
kecounting for the reasons., The criterion of making 


vincial Co-operative Banks and Central Co-operative Jadvances will not be the | merit of the security offered 


Banks to, increase the use of usance bills and promis- 


“institutions has been their ‘apecial function of finane- i 


- ing the agricultural credit requirements, which are by 
far the most important and nauseating. 


but also ae in which the business “ofthe bank , 
Prospects 

The eee for the minimum limit of borrow- 

ings by the scheduled banks for amount of Rs. 25 
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lakhs at any one-time and that of Rs. 1 lakh for 
individual-bills does not seem to be fully justified as 
it would not provide equal facilities to all the banks. 
Moreover, it is really not desirable to have excluded 
the ‘Multani hwndis’ which being dealt with in sums 
of Rs. 50 thousands each account for approximately 
Rs. 5 crores. The market thus seems to have lost the 
support of these hundis in meeting the present strin- 
gency. However, the tendency in the experimental 
stage will be to watch the success of the Reserve Bank 
in steering this scheme. 

The success of the bill market in India will be 
much prospective if the indigenous bankers come into 
the open market with full sense of co-operation and 
undertake the discounting business so as to facilitate 
conditions for a discount market. The. developirent.-ot 
bankers acceptance bu business" js “alsor ne not. far to 


“desired butat Wi Itake - -®  pretiy-tong ` “tine me fe fo expect 
“the same. 
~ Truly speaking what is popularly teimed as bill 
market in India is notin the . original sense a bir 
“market as we find i in (London and ew Yor) The 
"above sentence has been “Written “on purpose as. the 
bills which will be dealt with will not be pure trade 








k 
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bills but will be made like that by splitting the 
advances made by the scheduled banks to their 
customers. Anyway, with a view to tiding over the 
catastrophic rush on banks for advances, it is the best 
available measure that the Reserve Bank could adopt. 
However, if these facilities are regularly (nòg only 
during the period of monetary stringency)! availed of 
and the scheduled banks adopt the practice of making 
use of usance bills regularly these 1 measures woild be 
_ Surely regarded as foundation “stones ‘for the _Alguchire 
“pf a{bill market} im India on an improved standard. 

he Reserve Bank thas already anticipated a 
probable delay in the beginning, in sanctioning the’ 
advances as it would be vequired to make adequate 
‘enquiries about the™bills and parties to them and the 
purpose for which the bills have been drawn. It will 
not be improper to remark that the Reserve Bank 
should not be overcautious and suspicious in every 
cise and should not over-emphasise the need of 
scrutiny of the cases. It should act as a wateh-dog and 
nop as a blood- od-hound. ` The ‘scheduled banks also 
deserve some ‘confidence and if certain cases of mis- 
conduct are reported, the Reserve Bank should impose 
severe penalties, . 














~ oo THE GENERAL ELECTIONS AND AFTER 
Pandit Nehru’s Witch-Hunt Succeeds Gloriously 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


“Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 


Who. maintain thee in word, and defy thee in deed!” 


Having written a pre-election article in these columns 
it is but natural that I should deem it my duty to 
write a post-election article as well. That the election 
results have not either surprised or satisfied me ig 
only to state the obvious. It is not that, even in my 
wildest dreams, I had hoped that the parties that have 
always claimed my unwavering support would romp 
home to success. Apart from other considerations these 
parties have largely themselves to ‘blame for their 
unprecedented debacle. They were aware that the 
dice, were loaded against them in every possible way: 
. not least by the Congress President’s crooked propa- 
ganda. that the responsibility for the Mahatma’s 
assassination. four years ago rested squarely on their 
shoulders and on their shoulders alone. We know that 


it. is the prerogative of Prime Ministers cum Congress - 
Presidents to talk without thinking; buy; Pandit Nehru’s " 


blitzkreig against what he chose to call the “Hindu 
--communal bodies” had been, contrary to expectations, 
carefully planned and meticulously executed. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


He might have botched the partition and the 
Kashmir issues to his heart’s content for lack of the 
requisite intellectual grasp of political events; but 
when it came to the routing of the aforementioned 
bodies that are his “King Charles’s head” his brain 
functioned astonishingly well and he went through his 
opponents like a devouring flame. By that one dia- 
bolical strategem of repeating ad nauseam before his 
audiences that these parties had been instrumental in 
bringing about the tragic event of January 30, 1948 
he, at one fell stroke, as it were, smote down the most. 
genuinely patriotic elements in the country—the ones 
that, through good report and bad, have stood for its 
precious geographical unity. 


Tw 1946 sigi 


In that previous article of mine on the E 
I took infinite pains to indicate how, by unscrupulously 


‘stealing the thunder of the Hindu Mahasabha in the 


1946 general elections anent the vivisection: of our- 
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beloved Motherland, the Congress had won the elec- 
‘tions, With brazen effrontery it assured the electorate 
that there was absolutely no difference between its 
ideology and that of the Mahasabha in the matter of 
granting the Muslims an “entirely separate homeland” 
` for themselves. That, inevitably, knocked the Maha- 
sabha’s contention that it was the only custodian of 
Hindu interests into a cocked hat. It appeared that 
there was another Richmond in the field (namely, 
the Congress) that would equally valiantly uphold 
. those interests. After winning the elections on the 
strength of that false assurance to the Hindus’ the 
Congress, as everyone knows now (and not a few 
anticipated at the time) gaily went back on its word 
and granted the Muslims their cherished boon. 


Tn 1952 


That was the Congress’s tactics in 1946. Different l 


times, different ruses, and in 1952 another ruse was 
adopted in pursuance of the same ‘estimable aim. 
Gandhiji’s assassination proved to be a veritable god- 


send and the Congress was not slow ‘to turn that: 


ghastly tragedy to glorious gain. In Pandit Nehru’s 
hands it— i 


“. . . became » trumpet, whence he blew 
- Soul-animating ` strains.” 2 


When the question was brought up during the 


murder trial that, after the Madanlal incident, the 
Government was amply forewarned and that it was 
up to it to have taken ‘adequate precautionary. 
measures to ‘protect the _Mahatma’s valuable life, 
failing which the blame would be unmistakably laid 
at its door for any untoward consequences, Bombay’s 
Home Minister - (and “prospective Chief Minister), 
Shri Morarji Desai, adroitly circumvented that 
accusation by declaring firmly that Gandhiji’s 
death was “willed by God.” That, of course, settled 
the hash of the Government’s traducers and saved the 
Congress a lot of unpleasant explanation and ex- 
postulation, 


Tue PANDITS ADROITNESS 


But Shri Morarji Desai’s historic ruling ‘fo which 
one had supposed there would be no appeal has been 
forgotten (or else studiously ignored) in the interests 
of winning the elections, and Pandit Nehru exhorted 
the people with all the vehemence at his command 
not to cast their votes for “the Hindu communal 
bodies” that had, according to him, so shamelessly 
connived at the -Mahatma’s assassination. It mattered 
little to him that, as Shri P. R. Das has pointed out 
in a press statement vigorously confuting his baseless 
allegation, the Government Advocate himself had 
never, during the protracted trials, presumed to indict 
the Hindu Mahasabha for that assassination, All, 
however, is fair in elections, and the Congress Presi- 
dent, cleverly side-tracking both Shri Morarji Desai’s 
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historie ruling and Shri P. R. Das’s unanswerable 
rejoinder, decided, early in the electioneering cam- 
paign, to exploit the assassination to its utmost limit. 
Nor can it be alleged that, having made that monu- 
mental ‘decision, he committed the unforgivable sin 
of sleeping upon it. On the contrary, he leapt to the 
task with the zeal of a Crusader and the zest of a 
Covenanter. Girding up his Joins he marched into the 
fray and gave the enemy no quarter. As a soapbox 
orator he has no rival, and he told it in Gath and 
bruited it about in the streets of Askalon that the 
hands of these “Hindu communal bodies” were dyed 
deeply with the blood of the “Father of the Nation” 
and that, far from “all great Neptune’s ocean” wash- 
ing that blood clean from their hands, their hands 
would rather 


“The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” 


“Damned Iveration” TELLS 


Constantly, dripping water wears away a stone, 
and a thumping lie reiterated a thousand times (each 
time embroidered with more and more frills and- fur- 
belows) from a plethora of platforms cannot but have 
its deadly effect--the essence of propaganda being what 
has been pithily termed “damned iteration.” Pandit 
Nehru, being the very incarnation of “secularism” (if 
not its father and mother and wet nurse combined) 
could always have been relied upon to conduct this 
campaign in a ruthless manner; having been elected 
as the Congress President over the head of the reign- 
ing Rashtrapati, Rajarshi Tandon, with the express 
object of winning the elections for that ramshackle 
organization, he naturally conceived it his bounden 
duty to pile Pelion on Ossa and to pursue the stricken 
foe through every shade and covert. He had to 
“deliver the goods” at any cost: his party depended 


‘on him to steer it to victory in the gruelling electoral 


contests even if that steering necessitated the jettison- 
ing of all moral scruples and ideological precepts. 


Tus Mvp Srock 


It was, therefore, doubly incumbent on him to 
rout those whom he regarded as belonging to the 
ranks of Tuscany; and with this edifying end in view 
he fought them with no ‘holds barred. If the parties 
who have consistently claimed my unwavering support . 
have fallen like ninepings before that relentless on- 
slaught it, was solely because „of the unscrupulous 
tactics that he adopted in calling them “communal” 
and in holding them responsible for the Mahatma’s 
assassination. It is a pity that not s single journalist, 
while gloating over the defeat of these so-called 
“communal” elements, has taken the trouble to analyse 
the . causes of that defeat. Our masses are extremely 
gullible and the Congress, however low it might have 
fallen, is still a name to conjure with: in addition, 
the Prime Minister, under whose sole banner it chose 
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to fight the elections, trails clouds of glory behind 
him. Is there not a halo around his head as the son 
of Pandit Motilal and as the foster-son of the “Father 
of the Nation’? These things tell in the elections; 
and they tell all the more when the masses. are as 
gullible as ours notoriously are. The Prime Minister 
has but traded on his name and fame and, further, on 
this well-known gullibiity of those over whose 


destinies an inscrutable Providence has ordained that > 


he should preside. Much of the mud that he so care- 
fully aimed at thé Hindu Mahasabha and the Ram 
Rajya Parishad and the Bharatiya Jan Sangh has 
stuck. There is-no doubt that “many. persons that 
might otherwise have lined themselves solidly behind 
the three parties named above allowed their judgment 
to be ‘swayed by the raging and tearing propaganda 
of Pandit Nehru and cast their’ votes elsewhere, It is 
a veritable shame, to be sure, but there is, obviously, 
no remedy for it: our people have yet a lot to learn, 
not being sufficiently politically-minded and still being 
prone to be completely taken in by all the “secular” 
nonsense that is being poured into their ears day in 
and day out by interested politicians. Very few have 
heads on their shoulders: nor are those few who have 
willing to put them to the use that the Almighty 
intended them to be put to. 


Wrona Tacrics P 

_ .How could these parties hope to win the elections 
when most of the time they were constrained to rebut 
the charges that they were “communal” and that they 
had a large share in the Mahatma’s ‘assassination? 
As long as the overwhelming weight of public opinion 
is not brought to bear upon the Pandit for his 
scandalous remarks upon reputable organizations he 
will continue to reign as the Grand Moghul that he, 
doubtless, regards himself to be. He has long convinced 
‘himself that he is the only man that counts in the 
country, the only pebble on the beach. It fairly took 
my breath away when I read the speeches of Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookherjee: he invariably prefaced 


them with a tedious declaration that the Jan Sangh: 


was not a “communal” body as the distinguished 
Pandit had been systematically representing it to be. 
That a person of Dr. Mookherjée’s standing should 
have taken so much pains to rebut a silly accusation 
like that, to: expend much the greater portion of his 
electoral ammunition on such absurd targets, made me 
really sick. In his position I would have dismissed 
“the cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, - the 
solemn ‘temples” of the Congress President’s fevered 
imagination with the few, but fitting, words: 

“It all depends, Panditji, on what the term 
‘communal’ means. It is not we that can be accused 
of clamping that ‘putrefying albatross,’ appease- 
ment, on our, necks, nor were we the people that 
so gaily accepted—the while protesting to high 
heaven that we would not, save and except over 


ane eee 
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our dead bodies—the partition of our beloved 
Motherland on the basis of the pernicious ‘two- 
nation theory.” It is we who. have consistently 
stood for the precious unity of our country. If, | 
bearing these incontrovertible facts in mind, you 
still choose to dub us as ‘communal’ (‘eracking the 
wind of the poor phrase,’ as Polonius says), well, 
_ ~be it so: only, never forget that, in the context 
. in which you use it, it means ‘truly national’. If, a 
after frivolously acceding to the tragic vivisection ` 
of our thrice-hallowed land, you have the immortal 
rind to pass yourself off as the ‘true nationalist,’ 
the irreproachable patriot, then, i, is obvious, 
‘being ‘communally-minded’ (in your connotation 
of the term) is something to be immensely proud 
of, not the reverse. Thank you, Panditji, we are 
not hurt: you are using that word in a purely 
Nehruian sense.” i 
Instead of,-in the manner I have sketched above, 
giving a Roland for his Oliver, instead of giving a 
shattering quid pro quo, Dr. Mookherjee elected to _ 
put himself and his party entirely on the defensive ' 
and—lost all along the line. With an organization 
like the Congress and with a leader like the Pandit 
that was, assuredly, not the tactics to have been, 
followed: what, on the other hand, would have paid 
him handsome dividends was to have carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp, 


z 


7 rood 
Crmmnan Lack or Uny 

I remarked, earlier, that these pro-Hindu parties 
had largely themselves to blame for their un- 
precedented debacle. They wére aware that the dice’ 


~were. loaded against them in every possible manner. 


Yet, excepting at a few scattered places, they did not 
see their way toi uniting and fighting as a single party. 
What, one asks in.dismay, weré those insurmountable 
differences among them that led them to fight the 
common enemy’ séparately? The Congress itself was 
-as a house divided: all the’ more, then, should the 
wro-~Hindu elements have coalesced dnd presented a 
united front to it. 


The Mahasabha is the. oldest of the three: the 


‘other two could very easily, in my opinion, have 


agreed to fight under its hoary banner, Contrariwise, 
the Jan Sangh, exhibiting, as it did, unmistakable 
signs of being the strongest of the trio, could have 
been chosen as the leader by the other two and fight- 
ing carried on on that mutually satisfactory basis. But 
no: nothing of the sort had been ‘done! The result 
was only what should have been expected in the 
circumstances: My heart bled at that sight. In mya 
talks in New Delhi with the members of the several 
groups on the subject in October and November last 


I was given to understand that my sentiments were 


unexceptionable and that they, too, had been thinking 
on the same lines but that the difficulty was that the 
others would not combine with them. Nor did I dis- 
cern that the vast majority of them felt a strong 
-inner urge (as I did) to pool ‘their resources and to 
fight as a single party. I have always been a bit of an 


” 


idealist and it shook me to the very foundations to 
witness such spectacular disharmony among them at 
the most erucial juncture of their history. 


Tue Sitver Lavine 


This spectacular disharmony, coupled with the 
mendacious propaganda of the Congress President 
against them dissertated upon by me in the foregoing 
paragraphs, cruelly upset the apple-cart of the pro- 
Hindu parties and catapulted the Congress again into 
power. A Congress Government’ will once more be in 
the saddle, except perhaps 4m one or two States, with 
` results that the perspicacious may surmise for them- 

selves. The one silver lining in this political cloud is 
that, though the Congress has again been catapulted 
into power, it has failed to secure the mammoth 
majorities that it had been in the habit of securing 
before, It will be a chastened Congress that will rule 
the roost hereafter. It has had many a rude shock: 
some of its tall poppies have been mercilessly levelled 
to the ground. The casualties in the Minsiterial ranks, 
particularly, have been very heavy. Nor, if we take 
‘the voting into account, need the Congress be exces- 
sively jubilant. Excepting in East Punjab the Con- 
gress has been able to secure more than 50 per cent 
of the votes only in three States—Delhi, Coorg, and 
Saurashtra. Even in West Bengal and Assam where it 
has secured absolute majorities its poll is respectively 
38 per cent and 42 per cent. If we take the country as 
a whole it must be said to the discredit of the Con- 
gress that it has, so far, secured a minority vote: the 
implication, naturally, is that there are more people 
against it than for it. That should give it “furiously 
to think.” And it should bear in mind also that it 
would not have secured even. these votes but for 
Pandit Nehru’s whirlwind tour in an` LAF, plane, 
and his mendacious propaganda against the “Hindu 
communal parties.” At so much expense it eventually 
gained so little! 


Wrre Musum Herr 


The Congress. will do well to realise also that it . 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Muslims who . 


voted“ largely for it. In my pre-election article in 
these columns I ventured to state that the much- 
vaunted “secularism” of the Congress was nothing 
' but “pro-Muslimism,” the two terms being inter- 
changeable. The Indian Muslims certainly prefer the 
` Congress to the other parties: the Congress, under 
the aegis of Pandit Nehru, has established a sort of 
“Chota” Pakistan for them in India. And even here 
there is a distinction. Not all of them are for the 
Congress as such or for all the Congress leaders as 
such: they are for the Congress only in so. far as it is 
represented ,by the Pandit. If tomorrow the Pandit 
were to relinquish the supreme leadership of the 
Congress (not that he would, hé is too “canny” for 
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that!) the preponderating majority of the Muslims 
here would renounce their adherence to the Congress 
to a man. They know where they are well off and 
when they are well off: nor are they the people to 
give hostages to fortune in any shape or form, As 
though to buttress its position still further the Con- 
gress has gone out of its way to warn them that if 
they did not vote for it solidly they would suffer the 
fate worse than death under the “Hindu communal 
bodies.” More than the Muslims themselves our 
beloved Panditji shouted the slogan that both Paki- 
stan and Muslim India would be in terrible danger 
from these so-called communal bodies! 


Straws in tan WIND 


He carried on a thoroughly gratuitous propaganda 
in the interests of Pakistan and Muslim India, The 
Congress did not hesitate to rope in even the noto- 
rious Razakers—the more -Muslinis the merrier 
evidently being its motto. It is not entirely a coinci- 
dence that the Government has withdrawn the noto- 
rious canspiracy case against the ex-Premier, Ministers, 
officers and other prominent persons of Hyderabad. 
One of the released Ministers has publicly expressed 


his gratitude to Pandit Nehru for being instrumental - 


in securing the withdrawal of the case against them. 
This impressive gesture towards the Muslims was made 
even after the news trickled out that some Pakistani 
agents had visited. Adilabad in the same State with a 
view to spreading communal feelings among the 
Muslim residents there. They, however, dontrived to 
escape. It would appear that officers who had arrested 
some individuals of Adilabad on the charge of assist- 
ing these spies were themselves punished with dis- 
missal. It- is rumoured also that frantic efforts are 
being made to release the Razaker Chief and the 
principal accused in the Bibinagar dacoity case, 
Kasim Razvi. t 
The long and the short of at is that, as much as 
anything else, the Congress’s success in the general 
elections is due to the overwhelming Muslim support 
that it received. Let the Hindus ponder over that! 


War Hysrerra 


ca 


I wonder what the Congress’s reaction is to the 


news that a documentary film is being exhibited in 
Pakistan that is caleulated to inflame. public opinion 
against this country. The Pakistani leaders,- it is 
apparent, have not yet given up their recent war 
hysteria. The very title of the picture—Josh-e-Jehad—- 
is highly provocative. It records messages from many 
prominent Pakistan leaders (including the Governor 
of East Bengal and the Chief Ministers of West 
Punjab and N-W. F. P.). Among the high-lights ‘of 
these messages is Mrs. Daulatana’s threat to pull out 
“Bharat’s evil eyes and trample upon them.” It will 
be profitable to read these messages in the context of 
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Tndid’s ‘continuance of -its. obnoxious appeasement 


‘have’ suffered asa result of this policy, have voted the Minister). 


Congress’ again into power ought ‘to: be the e frst to ` m H i 


“Save Ms mom My Farnns!” 
A Shri Morarji Desai has not been wanting in 
POLITICAL ACROBATICS defenders and one such, in the person of another 
' Before concluding my article I should find some ‘Bombay Minister, Shri M. P. Patil, has recently come 
place for the extraordinary political acrobatics of the -forward to sponsor his cause. Saul also is among the 


> profit by them. 


Congress with ‘respect: to their defeated Ministers prophets and Shri Patil also is among the champions 
of democracy. This is amply borne out by the statė- ` 


‘especially’ with respect. to one of them, Shri “Morarji 
Desai, the present Home Minister of Bombay. This ment he made in Poona the other day valiantly sup- 
-worthy had been boasting that whoever was pitted porting the move to amend the constitution of the 
against him in the elections would receive such a Bombay- Legislative Congress- party (which has since 
trouncing at the hands of the electorate that he would ‘been amended in the manner proposed) with a view 


lose his deposit and would have to hide. his diminished | 
‘head in shame thenceforward..The sequel ‘to that was 
that he was: himself :trounced-and that; too, in his 
home constituency of Bulsar by his Socialist rival. 
“Instead of -taking his defeat. -gracefully ` (and: even 
seeing in it the finger of Providence for-his Gargah- 
tuan boast) he ordered a recount—and lost again. 
Normally, that should have put-him in his place. But 
has it? The Home Minister of Bombay is not: the 
‘man: to allow himself- to be so easily put-in his place: 
he is determined to rise'on stepping-stones of his 
- dead self to higher things. ` 
‘A Word 10 Panpre Némru o- 
There are, we haye been told, sins venial and sins 
mortal; and everyone will agree that, while diinking 
. comes . under the former category, Shri Desai’s casting 
` a covetous eye on the Chief _Ministership madoubtedy 
comes in the. latter. 
>. In ‘this connection: a word to Pandit. “Nehru is, 
surely, not inapposite. According to hig own testimony 
-he took over the reins of the Presidentship of the 
Congress from. Shri : Purushottamdas , _Tandon—the 
: . constitutional propriety of - -which is- -DOt : „above 
criticism—only. with a- view,’ ashe. _picturesquely put 
it,-“to administering. a moral ~shock to the .Congress” 
which “was, it would seem, fast sinking 'in the abyss. 
T should like to ask him, to semembér this much- 
: advertised justification of his: inherently indefensible, 
‘action in throwing Shri’ -Tandonji overboard when he 
considers the advisability. of ‘advocating hot. only of ` 
-à re-election of Shri Desai but also his dlection” to the 





to electing Shri Morarji Desai as the party’s leader, ` 


leadership of the -Congress Legislative- party .(which 
policy. The ‘people who, notwithstanding all that they automatically carries with it his appointment as Chief 


“a 


Tt is evident that he was more than a little rattled ` 


‘by the vehement opposition to that move on the part 


of a fellow-Kannadiga, Shri G. V. Hallikery, the 
‘Secretary of the Karnatak Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and a newly elected. member of the Pony 
Legislative ATERN, 


en 


- Fantastic Taoa 


Shri Patil impresses a very ingenious “argument 
_ into his service. With an engaging effrontery he seeks 
` to rout his opponents by arguing from their own stand- 
point, Democracy would be in dire peril (these oppo- 
nents say) were Shri Desai to be. jockeyed into the 
leadership of the Bombay Legislative Congress Party. 
It. is precisely to protect the interests „of democracy 
(says Shri Patil) that it is proposed so to jockey Shri 
Desai! How to resolve this autonomy? 

Shri Patil resolves it with a logic all his own! He 
contends. that the constituency that. defeated Shri 
Desai „consists only of a few thousand people “as 
against a large body of. representatives of the people 


elected on the Congress ticket who desire that Shri- 


Desai should continue to be at the head of the Con- 
gress administration.” Arguing from -this premise he 
concludes that the step contemplated by the. Congress 
Legislative Party is right “according to the canons of 
democracy.” Shri Patil forgets that on this- assumption, 
ie Desai need not have contested the „elections at 
a 


This is the (democratic) shape of things to` come—, 


Es ‘the ‘second tegime of the Congress! 


ia 


ai 


| 3X ‘DEMOCRACY: AND SOCIAL CHANGE: AINDIA 


By Pror. NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE : 


Iy India, maduanen was formerly alts upén a 
system of hereditary guilds, These caste-guilds enjoyed 
a fairly large measure of autonomy, for they framed 
their own laws which were put into execution by the 
State. The village communities. were built up like 
small self-governing republics, and within them, the 
various castes were tied to one another by an elaborate 
system of exchange of services and of goods, in which 
money did not play any large part. The community, 
as a whole, was responsible for the economic security 
of the guilds and for the general. stability of the 
entire ‘social order. There were high’ and low among 
the castes, the reason of which was partly historical. 

Many of the castes in ancient India had actually 
been recruited from among tribes who had been 
economically overwhelmed by the advancing Brahmin- 
ical peoples. When such tribes became castes, .they 
wene generally assigned a lowly status in the Varna 
system; but, at the same time, they were encouraged 
to retain as large a part of their tribal beliefs’ and 
‘customs as possible. For it was held by social thinkers 
in those days, that every individual or social group 
had the right to live according to its own view of 
truth, provided it guaranteed the same: ten = to 
everyone else. 

f This spirit of democracy in relation to various 
cultures converted Hinduism- into a federation of 
cultures in which new departures of thought from 
within were also assigned a carefully. regulated place 
in the entire scheme and in which complementary, 
‘hereditary guilds were tied to one andther by the 
commonness of local needs. 

Within the castes, as well as’ through the large, 
joint families, occupations and cultures were trans- 
mitted from” one «generation to another; 
experience were given great authority, and the word 
of the elders: was often regarded as law. * 

‘Under the social and economic system which: was 
thus built up in India, the individual was practically: 
submerged under the common good. Conformity, as.a 
virtue was highly prized,- while non-conformity was 
discouraged, as it might prove a potential danger. to 
social stability. This restriction of variation was likely 
to lead to stagnation in the end. But Indian social 
thinkers, in their wisdom, left’ one door open, for the 
“individual of outstanding personality, One who was 
` prepared to sacrifice the security and benefits - which 
accrued to him from social conformity, was freed frora 
the whole round. of sodial obligations, if he was. ready 

-to take’ the bowl of the mendicant ‘in hig. hand,’ He 


age: and - : 


was: acodtded a “position of ere which was generally i 


beyond the reach even of the sacerdotal caste.” 
“The eéonomie ‘structure underlying ‘taste - worked 
so successfully that even the Mussalman converts in 
India were sometimes drawn within its embrace, This 
was ‘generally true of -rural areas and “not of urban 
centres. Occupational castes among- the Mussalmans 
‘occasionally functioned as endogamous groups, although 
this was against the spirit’ of Islam.” . 
`, The system described ‘above-was an organization 
‘suited for peace and for an unhurried life. It had been 
brought into being by slow elaboration from within, 
and incorporation from without. But, in spite óf the 
‘economic ‘security and cultural autonomy which it 
‘offered, the system had some very important. points 
of weakness. For instance, 
famine: caste tules broke down under the ‘stress of 
famine. Secondly, when there was an unwieldy growth 
‘of population, new colonies had to be founded © on 
fresh land in order to restore the balance. In case of 
‘shrinkage of land, some castes were likely to be thrown 
out of employment and forced into new ones. Even at 
its’ best, the system was perhaps not able’ to support 
more than twó or three hundred people -per- square 
mile at'a-reasonable standard of life. The third point 


-of Weakness lay in the fact that, as caste was a more 


or less loose-knit structure, it -was an unsuitable 


“instrument of war. Nationalism, as we see it today, 


js: essentially a war organisation, whether the: war is 
carried on in the military or the economic sector, It 
thrives upon the feeling of exclusiveness which each 
nation fosters in respect; of all communities which live 
outside: its territorial boundary. | 

< These -were then some of the points of Haah 
as well as of weakness of India’s original economic and 
social structuré. ` - 

In the modern age, capitalism’ has stepped into 


‘India and has become responsible for a widespread re- 


arrangement-'in the productive organization, Production 


‘today i is no longer for the satisfaction of limited, local, 


human needs. It is very often undertaken for a distant 
market and for the sake of profit, The hereditary 
guild-structure of caste has been appreciably destroyed 


-by the stress of more improved ‘prodiction, as needed 


for the sake of ‘profit. Many castes have lost- their 
trade, taken to new ones, and, after being: eut off 
from their moorings within the republican village 
“community, have ‘drifted into” the increasingly 
- pirmerous and concentrated urban ‘centres, 

:- But’ our habits’ and thoughts have not kept pace 


Ps 


` it could not cope with 


x 
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with the fast-moving scheme of economic changes. 
The respect shown to elders, the absence of a feeling 
of responsibility among most individuals, 
elders thought and acted on their belief, are still 
persistent phenomena. Therefore, in spite of the new 
economie situation, new social integrations are not 
being built ‘up fast enough. In the schools and univer- 

. sities, in our municipal or local organisations, in 
private as well as public businesses, there is still the 
endeavour to shift responsibility on a few shoulders, 
as it used to be in the days of the joint family or of 
the caste - organisations, - 

Those who face forwards instead of backwards, 
generally have a tenderity to swing to the other 
extreme, A kind of hypertropliied individualism is- in 
evidence in India within certain sectors, which refuses 
to tone down its character sufficiently to make it 
possible for new social integrations to come into being 
and take the piace of the old. The reason for this 
seems to lie in the fact that the exaggerated individual- 
ism came into being as a hammer with which to break 

` the old; and, as the task of breaking the old is not 
yet complete, the demand for an extravagant type of 
individualism has apparently not yet died out. Few 
people seem to realize that there can also be destruc- 
tion throfgh construction. te 

This is the reason why democratic institutions 

 purtured in the West, under a different set of 
. economic, social and historical situations, do, not find 
a congenial place in the Indian soil. It is not that the 


Indien has any hereditary. defect in this respect, but ' 


the fact is that Western institutions have been 
imported into India without necessary adaptive 
changes. They have, therefore, been generally cor- 
rupted by either the remnants of the past or by 
special features which have arisen in reaction against 
the past. 

There is a growing haste in many minds for ihe 
attainment of quick results. This creates an impatient 
-ddsire for totalitarian methods. That. way lies | the 
retardation of the process of democracy, The healthy 
and natural way seems to lie in an intense. stimulation 
of the democratic process itself. In the schools and 
colleges, in our clubs and industrial institutions, in 
. municipalities and local boards, te., in every sector 
of collective life, there must be a. determined effort 
to stimulate individual initiative, an 
of the process of sharing responsibility. For in that 
. way we can hope to rebuild India of the future along 
. democratic lines, and without the retardation conse~ 
quent upon the employment of methods based upon 
` authority and obedience. , 


at 


It 
The reason why Western democratic institutions 
do not find a congenial soil in India has been outlined 
above. The Indian uation, in spite of many handicaps, 


whose . 


“terms of violence, 


encouragement ' 
„up: with the problem of war. 
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is struggling along the democratic way. But, up till 
now, India has contributed little which is original in. 
this respect; it has tried, more or less, to copy 


‘Western institutions without local adaptation. 


There has, however, been one great exception, in 
the shape of Mahatma Gandhi’s experiments in the 
building up of democracy in India. In order to under- 
stand Gandhi’s political and social work from this 
point -of view, it is necessary to go down to some of 
the root problems of democracy; and it will be our 
purpose in the present lecture to deal with these pro- 
blems as best as we can. f 

Democracy, in essence, means the assurance of 
equal opportunity to all to devélop~ tlie best tha, is 
jn them. The V West invested the system_of votes by 
which every man could help in shaping the govern=~ 
ment which was to rule over his life and destiny. But, 
in the West, it was soon discovered that equality in _ 
political rights is not enough so long as Men remain č 
unequal in their economic relations, So ap extension 
of the meaning of democracy took ok place” Anarchists, 
Socialists ana Communists of various ` shades of — 
eens ent Netter ant rc re a 
opinion, all began to look upon economic equality as. . 
the necessary foundation on whieh alone political 

me 
equality can have any ‘any significant meaning. 

‘But Gandhi went one step further. He sav, ' al 
round him, in the various countries of the world, that 
when war éame along, everyone tended to give up 
the practice of democracy and resort to tota itarian 
methodsndhe needs of war led to a concentration of 
power, and ‘hence to dictatorship, no matter whether 
the dictatorship was supported by popular vote or not. 
And all dictatorship, whether in the past, ag in” 
Brahminical India, or in the present, tends to leave 
the large masses of mankind devoid of real power, and, 


ee 











“therefore, anaemic in the spiritual sense. Thus, argued 


Gandhi, if the fear of war is there, and the common 
man has to resort to the ownership of powerful arms 
for the sake of his own life, then. democracy would 
always lie at the mercy of the god of. war. If the 
so-called peace of today is no more than an interval 
of preparation for the next, war, then any move which’ 
may run counter to the interests_of self-defence in 
is sure to be crushed by the 
government which is representative of a frightened 
populace. 

The root problem of democracy therefore lies tied 
Unless a democratic 
substitute can be found for war by means of which, . a 
effective decisions can be taken in respéct of conflicts 


ve BD VE LATOR IN. TESPECU: OL ee 
of vital interests, then democracy will never appear 
ec ieee of) I ee E 


on its own strength. ~ 
“——~Wandhl’s supreme contribution to human civiliza- 
tion lay in his original experiments in this very direc- 
tion, and not so much in his other ideas, some of 
ast, He tried to. 


-which were a carry-over fromthe past. 


find out how even the smallest group on the face of 


a 
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the éarth could defend what it held sacred by means should be able to operate independently of the share 

of its own unaided srtength. : which falls to one’s lot, provided the sharing is on 
an equalitarian, basis. : i 

WIL In war, the aim is to impose the will of the con- 


In order to understand the meaning of Gandhi's queror on the conquered by means of punishment. 
moral substitute for war, we must, first of all, try and Before a war actually breaks out, every nation has to 
understand the nature of war itself, > go through a long process of preparation, Mobilization 

Parliaments, and super-parliaments like the League and training, industrial production keyed up to the 
of Nations or its confreres, have often been und requirements of actual combat, a process of economic 
wanting when the vital interests of powerful nations and political attrition calculated to reduce the strength 
were at stake. The constitutional method has its Of the enemy, are all necessary items in the prepara- 


obvious limitations. Therefore, human groups try to tion for war. 
setile their- differences by taking recourse to war when But in Satyagraha the aim is never to reduce the 
other means do not yield adequate results. ` adversary into submission by means of punishment, 
The fact is that, common people all over the Once the satyagrahi is convinced that the system for 
world ‘are, on. the whole, peace-loving. But when they which his adversary stands is wrong, and he is in the 
are overwhelmed by a feeling of danger, they turn right, once feels that his preparation is also fairly 
round and behave as all animais do under similar complete, he begins the offensive by launching non- 
circumstances. The danger in human society ultimately co-operation with the system for which his adversary 
springs from the feeling that perhaps there is not stands, He thus invites punishment upon himself as a 
enough to go round in the world today and satisfy all result of his non-co-operation. If his fortitude and 
the hungry mouths. Whether such a feeling is statisti- determination do not fail, and he is convinced more 
cally justified or not is quite another matter. But and more about the justice of his cause, then, even- 
nations who have more than enough want to save up tually, his courage will touch the heart of the adver- 
for their children; so do classes within one nation sary. The latter will, at first, feel surprised and then 
who are comparatively more favourably situated, And give way to respect for the non-co-operator, until he 
-when this standard is threatened, for their own sake agrees to the latter’s claim on account of its inherent 
or for the sake of their children, they turn round and justice. At. the end of a Satyagraha struggle, there is 
fight ferociously. no sense of victory or of defeat; there is an agreement 
War can be for good purposes as well as for bad. on what both sides recognize to be wholly just. 
Tts merit lies in the fact that, unlike parliamentary, ' The most important thing about Satyagraha is 
‘constitutional methods, it succeeds in bringing about that- it calls for an intense perigd/of preparation, as 
decisive results. And when the process of war is hitched war of the orthodox kind does. This was given the 
on to a moral cause, like the liberation of the èx- name of constructive work b andhi. The central 
ploited sections of humanity, it succeeds in evoking abject of constructive work is to build up a demo- 
continuous enthusiasm. The feeling of justice of one’s cratic and equalitarian, social and economic order by 
cause covers up the real shortcomings of war as an decentralizing the production of the vital necessaries 
instrument of bringing about desired social change. 


of life, In that, the means_of roduction_ of..those 
The Communist way to end all war is ultimately needs are ultimately to vest in public bodies and_not 


to proditce so much, and so abundantly, that there 
will be more than enough for everybody. That will 
be the objective condition which will make all war 
unnecessary. But, in the meanwhile, war -is unavoid- 
able: and, if war is to succeed, the regimentation 
must. not be half-hearted but wholehearted and com- 


in private hands. Gandhi held that when man’s res- 
pousibilities are related to the needs” or a smal 





manageable area, they function much better than,” 


-when very targe organizations are run from a distance 


through personally little known representatives. n7 
When such small-scale republics are built up, they 


plete. That is the inner logic of Communism’s theory, shave to be multiplied until they cover the whole face 
of dictatorship. Democracy has to wait until dictator-” of the land. But,-instead of functioning as isolated 


ship has performed its task of freeing the world for 
full, socialist production. 

But Gandhi never found himself in ` agreement 
with this theoretical’ position. He worked; on the 


‘the concentration of power but which would, at the 
same time, be efficient and economical. He was for 
bringing democracy into being even if there was not 
enough for everybody. Human equality, in his opinion, 


7 : 


_ boundaries an 


atoms, they are expected to enter, Into wider and wider. 
ireles of interdependence, until they’ cross national 
encompass the whole world within 





“their orbit. Sich_a consummation can take place only ~ 





clean’ of the old™ 


ofthe most powerful is the desire of militarily powerful k 

froups to live by the exploitation of honest toilers. 
The implication of the kind’ of preparation dese 

cribed ‘above is that just as the preparation for war 
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is a preparation in terms of violence, so a preparation 


or non-violent defence entails the éxercise of non- 
violence within the national boundary, If the Satya- 


grahi succeeds, by - constry¢tive endeavour, and also 
by Satyagraha where negessary, in turning the direc- 
tion of the social and economic system under which 
he lives towards non-exploitation,.in so far as that 
is possible “under the limitations set by surrounding 
conditions, and if his efforts are honest;—intelligent 
and determined in character, then the news will in- 


evitably. go round the neighbouring countries and the 


stage will be prepared for an effective application of . 


non-violence for defence purposes when an offence 
actually takes place. Re . i ; 
Suppose, for instance, that a band of persons in the 
neighbouring ` country have actually succeeded in 
corrupting the rest of the populace until the latter, 
either: through, greed or fear, are fired with the desire 
“To invade the land of the satyagrahis. Then the 
satyagrahis . will aj ow, the army y_ to march over their 
dead bodies, yet not yield. If satyagrahis die like 
this, then their example will'steel the hearts of the 
rest of their countrymen, and even if the whole coun- 
try is. overrun by the invading army, the latter will 
find themselves isolated through ‘the. complete non- 
co-operation, of. the populace; This continued non-co- 
Operation, | carried: on in the spirit of: non-violence, 
should ultimately convince the common soldier on the 
other side thatthe satyagrahis do not look upon them 
as enemies-bui would share the wealth and: resources 
of their country provided the invaders lay down their 
swords and live the kind of life which the satyagrahis 
have slowly tried to. build up on the basis of non- 
exploitation: And when this feeling spreads to the 
common, soldier in the invading army, he will either 
refuse to fight and go back home, or identify himself 
with his erstwhile victims and share the life which he 
had come to destroy. Even if the heart of the war- 
lord is not touched, he wiil eventually find himself 
isolated and unable to carry on his projects on account 
ot the non-co-operation of his own men. The isolation 
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graha yielded very quick and favourable results. 
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of the septic focus will-in itself; constitute victory for 
ey Bla è 

It was thus that Gandhi wanted to replace war by 
means of Satyagraha, 


s 


In India, Satyagraha was applied on more than a 
Score ‘of occasions for the remedy of specific, local 
grievances. Some of them were of an economic nature 
and some were social. In Vaikom there was satya- 
graha against the exclusion of untouchables from entry 
into the temple road. Public opinion was already- 
favourable towards the satyagrahis, so that the ortho- 
dox people who resisted, were actually fighting for a 
nearly ‘lost éause:\/Onder such circumstances, sdtya- 
In 
the case of economic disputes, where the moral posi- . 
tion’ of the privileged/tlasses has not been weakened 
by ‘previous effort, Satyagraha has sometimes failed 
and sometimes proved victorious. In‘ the larger field 
of politics, ij has undoubtedly: helped very much in 
the attainment of India’s national liberation. 3 


What, is needed today, is to undertake a critical 
study of the new technique of collective action in so 
far as it has been experimented upon in India. We 
have to find out the conditions under which it works 
best, and also how its application can be improved ; 
and for this purpose, we should hot hesitate to launch 
upon new, and controlled, experiments, l 

Surgical interference is an “accepted remedy in 
many cases. But the modern Wevelopment of anti-. 


. biotics has wellnigh revolutionized the practice of 


surgery. Preventive medicine has also. made very 
large strides. It is not unlikely that further progress 
in antibiotics and in pieventive medicine may still 
further limit the field of surgical interference. 

It should be even so with Satyagraha as a substi- 
tute for war. If war can be gradually replaced as the 
solution of vital conflicts, where constitutional -means 
usually fail, then the jog hurdle in the path of demo- 
cracy will be crossed.“ That is a goal which calls for 


-the highest type of human adventure. 
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A TRIP TO IRELAND 


\ccordingly, the people are always active within the 
‘lub compound, and the club also gets a generous 
‘esponse from the public, whose contributions con- 
stitute the only source of monetary income for the 
Managing Committee. The club has a farm-house 
where the members themselves work for the benefit 
of the unemployed and the whole system proceeds 
on the basis of something like barter of man-labour 
and the pool. The unemployed seem also to be 
quite happy about the atmosphere, as they have not 
to depend on others for their living. 

We next went to the nursery centre where the 
children of the working families are kept and edu- 
cation imparted to them. There are several such 





Snow-ball, Ireland 


centres where all children between the ages of 2 and 
5 years are taken in. The object of the Civic Insti- 
tute of Ireland—for this is the name of the institu- 
tion—is to help the working mothers to bring their 
children up, the children coming back to their 
mothers as soon as the job is given up or otherwise 
relinquished. The mother fills up the application 
form for admission of her children, and an identify- 
ing card is attested in the usual course by the 
employer. The children are provided with lunch and 
tea, as also with the amenities for games and sports 
along -with imparting the usual courses, in 
primary education. 

Older children up to the age of 14 are sent to 
schools for education, where however a good deal of 
time is wasted in teaching too many subjects. 
Another point of difficulty is the medium of instruc- 
tion which had been English for the last 100 years 
or so. Mr. De Valera and his government have no 
doubt tried to introduce the Irish language, but in 
the initial stages it has added to the complications 
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as to most children the mother tongue is as much 
foreign as the English language itself. The result 
is quite familiar to our experiences in India, as all 





Killiery hills 4 


notices, government proceedings, advertisements, 
question papers—all have to be written in two langu- 
ages, English and Irish, with the result that most of 
the children are only half-educated and come out of 





On the top of the Killiery hills 


schools rather ill-equipped. Apart from these difi- 
culties, another point for consideration is probably 
the anxiety of every father to see that his children 
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settle into a definite vocation as early as possible 
and add to the general income of the family. Most 
of these working families live in slums and housing 
conditions are miserable, and besides there is the 
prevalent judice against limitation of families. 
The Ministry is no doubt trying to make these con- 
ditions easier by providing better housing, but 
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the right type of a friend, philosopher and guide in 
him, -He said that in order to impart education no 
standardized system -is absolutely necessary and 
added that the main point about an educational 


system is the intention to impart education, and that 
if the will in this regard is genuine and there is the 
idealism, no~ obstacles or~ restrictions can 


necessary 
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UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


revitalize their work by studying the designs of their 
forefathers. 

Here also a fine collection of Navajo Indian sand 
paintings is exhibited, and in the museum’s library 
are hundreds of books on the Navajo religion. 

Santa Fe is Roman Catholic and bilingual. Sinee 
1875 the city has been the seat of a Holy See; and in 
the streets one may hear the descendants of early 
conquerors speaking a soft-voiced Spanish. Until 
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recently, all bills in the state legislature were read in 
both English and Spanish. 

In its fourth century of existence the New Mexico 
state capital city of Santa’ Fe is casual, urbane, and 
stimulating. It is a spicy mixture of the modern and 
the old, where the present blends charmingly into the 
past, and where the modern visitor becomes for a 
moment a part of it—From Holiday. 


— :0:—— 


UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA IN NEW YORK — 


By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA  ——————— 
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Mother of the Universe and the Saviour of men from seeker becomes one with the Godhead, there remains 
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itself through diversity. Greed and lust, suffering 
and delusion, fear and secretiveness, can bè got rid 
of when a man sees himself in all and all in himself. 
This Unity experienced by Ramakrishna is the basis 
of the golden rule and also of freedom, human rights, 
and the other cherished ideals of our times, 
The aberrations of the mcdern world Sri Rama- 
krishna emphasized, consist of greed and sensuality, 
the twin pillars of the materialistic life, Physical 
-science and technology, with their accent on multipli- 
„city, have brought into prominent relief a Godless, 
soulless, and loveless view of man and the universe. 
War and the fear of war are the direct result of 
secularism. Thoughtful people everywhere are appre- 
hensive of a doom that is drawing to itself a helpless 
humanity with the inexorable precision of staggered 
traffic-lights. “How can a benign God permit such 
a dire ending for men, whom He created after His 
“ own image?’—asks the believer. Or is it a blind fate, 
inherent in the very nature of things, over which men 
have no control? Call it fate or an inscrutable cosmic 
force, it is not outside human control. The accumu- 
lated actions and thoughts of men in the past have 
released this power, against which the individual 
seems to be impotent. Again, the combined actions 
and thoughts of men will create a benign power 
which will be their guardian angel to help them ‘in 
the realization of their highest, divine potentialities. 
What we call good and evil in our daily pràcti- 
cal life are only the reflections of the Highest Good 
in the relative world.” The obscuration of the Highest 
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Good .creates the apparitions of _ good and evil. 
Between these two, there is only a difference of 
degree and not of kind. 

Sri Ramakrishna is the embodiment of the 
Highest Good. In him the ego was completely. 
effaced, No evil ever touched his thought or action, 
not even in a dream. It was always what God did 
or spoke through him. The lower nature was under 
the control of the divine mature. Never did an un- 
kind word pass his lips. Love alone flowed from his 
universal heart. He saw only God in man and 
woman, and treated them accordingly. Even the so- 
called sinner felt the impelling force of Divinity in . 
his presence. 

“Tt is” as Romain Rolland writes about Rama- 
krishna, “the same’ Man, the Eternal, Our Son, Our 
God, reborn. With each return He reveals Himself 
a little more fully, more enriched by the universe.” 
The life and words of Ramakrishna are to be cheri- 
shed not only by the Hindus; they are the hope and 
faith of millions of human beings. One may not 
easily understand all his rituals or modes of expres- 
sion, as they belong to the peculiar Indian climate; 
but every seeker can share his yearning for Reality 
and his communion with the Godhead. The haunt- 
ing presence of God underlying his words, is, indeed, 
the common ground on which the future temple of 
humanity will be built, uniting Hindus and non- 
Hindus in the common worship of the same Supreme 
Spirit. 


LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA | 
home fit 3 By §. T, | 


Limeartes were not unknown in ancient India. Ancient 
Indian Universities like the Taxila, Pataliputra and 
Vikramshila maintained well-equipped libraries, a fact 
which is well borne out by the accounts of the Chinese 
trayellers like Fa Hien, Hiuen-Tsang and It-sing. 

The tradition of maintaining libraries was not snapped 
during the tima of the Muslim rulers of the country who 

were lovers of scholarship and art. They prided in 
preserving their ancestral libraries and also opening new 
ones. 

With the advent of the British in India, the libraries 
also, along with every other thing, underwert a change in 
complexion. i 

The library movement in the modern sense originated 

in the Punjab when in 1915 the University of Punjab 

. invited A. D. Dickinson from U.S.A. to reorganise the 
University Library on modern scientific lines, Dickinson 


‘librarian. 


introduced the Dewey Decimal classification system and 
the open access shelf system in the University library. 
He also started a library training class and founded - 
the Punjab Library Association. 

Almost simultaneously Baroda was experimenting 
successfully with another phase of the movement, Baroda 
is the first to start the public library movement. The then) 
Maharaja Gaskwad of Baroda inaugurated in the State 
a system of free public libraries in towns and villagea 
after his return from the U.S.A. As in Punjab, here also 
an American W.A. Borden was appointed States first 
Borden also started a library class to coach 
men and women in library work. Besides developing a 
well-equipped central library of the State, Baroda also 
inaugurated its village librdries and travelling libraries— 
afield im which lay Baroda’s main contribution to the 
development.of the movement. 
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‘Baroda was followed by Andhra, Madras, Bengal and 
Bombay. In Andhra the movement arose as a purely 
people’s call for libraries, and the first Andhra library 
came into being in 1893. Tha Andhra Library Association 
(1914) was perhaps the first to be founded in India. 

Indian librarianship entered into another phase in 
Madras. Its contribution is mainly through the Madras 
Library Association which was founded in 1928.. The 
Association through “systematic publicity is responsible 
for creating a public taste for libraries. Yet its primary 
aim was the development of the technique of librarianship. 
The role of thg Madras University im the furtherance of 
librarianship in the south is great. The University provided 
all facilities for the development of the movement. 

In Bengal also the State’s Library Association is 
responsible for popularising the movement. Here also, 
as in Andhra, the movement . owes its) growth to the 
people themselves who extended all co-operation to the 
Association in the propagation of its aims, 

- Bombay initiated its library movement by the report 
of a Government Committee appointed in December 1939 
to consider and report on the question of the establish- 
ment of a central library for the State in Bombay city and 
thrie regional libraries éach for Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Dharwar. The report which was published in 1941 chalked 
out a scheme of progressive development towards a network 
of libraries spreading to distant towns and villages. To-day 
the State has in a large measure accomplished what was 
set forth in the report, 


The library movement thus having been planted well, 
spread its branches into other States, so that no part of 
the country remained uninitiated into the new ferment of 
librarianship. The libraries in the States’ capitals and 

- other major towns to-day have a vital place in the country’s 
educational and cultura] life. 

The Indian Library Association was founded ini 1933 
and started working in close association with the Imperial 
Library (now the National Library of India) constituted 
at Calcutta under the Curzon Act I of 1920. The growth 
of the library movement in India is largely due to the 
useful and. pioneering work done by the Indian Library 
Association in co-operation with the library Associations 
-in some of the States. 


Incidentally a reference may be miade: to, the three con- - 


tributions made by the Madras Library Association to library 


tools which, have received ‘international recognition. They . 
India was the setting up of the joint project—the Pilot 
` library—of the Unesco and the Government of India 
“in’ Delhi. 


relate to classification, cataloguing and bibliography. . The 
cólon classification! system sponsored by the Association, j 
_the classified catalogue code and the bibliography of 
refsrence books and  bibliographies—these have been 
amply praised for their usefulness in the library world. 
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In the field of legislation, there have been attempts 
made in the country in the past at drafting Library 
Bills and putting them up for enactment. The first of 
these drafts- was prepared by the Library Service Section: 


‘of the First All-Asia Educational Conference which met 


at Banaras in December 1930. A model Library Act with 
compulsory clauses was presented to the conference. S 
Lately, a Library Bill suited to several States and a Union 
Library Bill have been drafted by the Indian Library 


- Alssociation. Madras is the only State so far to pass 


the Library Bill into an Act. This is the first Library 
Act in India. > 


Systematic training in Librariamship in India came 


` almost simultaneously with the beginning of the library 


movement in the country, The lead im this field again 
was given by Punjab‘ when the University of the State ` 
inaugurated in 1915 a library class to train Indians in 
the science and art of Librarianship. The example of-, 
Punjab was followed by the Madras Library Association 
which started im 1929 an annual course, taken, over Jater 
by the Madras University and eventually constituted into 
a one-year Diploma course im 1938. The Imperial (now 
National) Library at’ Calcutta, the Bengal Library 


‘Association amd the Andhra University (in 1934) also 


arranged for training in Librarianship. Andhra had to 
wind up the course after running fit successfully for 
thres years. Then came Bombay -which was followed by- 
the Universities of Banaras and Calcutta. AN these 
Universities award Diplomas in Librarianship. The 
last name among Univeusitiés to provide for library 
training is that of Delhi which initiated for the first time 
a two-year Degree course in Library Science. The 
training course in Librarianship imparted by the Punjab 
University was dislocated dua to the partition of the 
country. The Punjab University authorities are planning 
to restore it now at am! early date. 

Literature on library science produced in India since 
the inception of the movement in the country is mostly 
in the form of articles published in the various library 
arid other journals, At present there are two journals 
that are particularly devoted to. the development of 
library science in the country. They are the Indian 


- Librarian published from Simla and the Asema (or 
‘Annals, Bulletin and Granthalaya of the Indian Library 


Association) published from. Delhi. 
The latest development in the library movement in 


This ‘was Unesco’s first experiment with 


such a project. 


ee -MOSLEMS WIN IN INDIA’S ELECTIONS 


“Tae first Parliamentary election in India with her 
hundred and sixty million voters has been going on 
for several weeks, and it now is becoming apparent 
what has transpired. there. 

The world at large is concerned over developments 
in India, that old-new nation of four hundred million 
people in a part.of the globe where great changes are 
taking place. It might be said that Asia may possibly 
determine thé course of history in the coming years, 
judging by the uprising there against the colonial rule 

_of the great powers and the influence of Europe a 
‘America in general. oone 

After the partition of the P into Pakistan 
and Hindustan, when India became a republic, remain- 
ing for the time being within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Prime Minister Nehru carved out 
for himself a new part in international affairs. He 
first assumed a friendly attitude toward Communist 
China, defending it in the international arena, As 
luck would have it, he was not alone in this, The’ 
Labor Government of Britain, which had assisted 
‘India in getting her freedom and independence, shared 


the same attitude, recognizing the Red regime in spite- 


of the American policy, and that of other . countries, 
with respect-to China. Nehru’s position seemed libe- 
ral and acceptable to his party friends, 

He was also inclined to favor Islam or rather the 
Pan-Islamic movement, aligning himself with the 
Arabs as close allies. He was moved thereto by two 
factors, one ‘purely internal and one ‘broadly Asian. 
The Moslems in India constituted a considerable per- 
centage of his Congress Party. Even after the parti- 
tion of the sub-continent there remained about forty 
million Moslems in India. Nehru had much in 
common with them. ‘They shared his views on 
partitioning the country. He needed these Moslems 
to counterbalance the other parties, which opposed the 
split-up of the land. He took into his Cabinet two of 
the most important Moslem leaders and spiritual 
guides, dssigning to one the post of Education and to 
the other the Ministry of Communications. The poli- 
“ties of the Cabinet thus came under the influence of 
Moslem interests, and there is nothing more vital for 
a Moslem than the political rebirth of Islam. 

The other motivation of the Nehru policy was 
the destiny of Asia. Through a combination with 
China and the Moslems of the Middle Hast and South 
East Asia he hoped to create -an Asian Alliance in 
which he would play a very important part and which 
would become a weighty factor in the concert of 
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nations. The Premier of India was far from enthusias- 
tic over America and her “Point Four” program as 
well as over her policy to “lead from strength” by 
arming against Soviet aggression. Therein he shared 
the prevailing sentiment of his political friends in 
Asia. He was also prone to side with Soviet diplomacy 
in making it appear that America was leading towards 

a war, which must be guarded agaist. 

` The first Parliamentary elections were admittedly 
expected to effect certain changes in the national | 
assembly. and in the government. They were also 
expected to show the political composition of the huge 
population of India. Well, what has happened? 

_ The Nehru Government has won, it seems at this 
date, only 45 per cent of the vote, though, because of 
constitutional peculiarities, it has secured /75 per cent 
of the seats in the Central Parliament. This represents 
an overwhelming majority, to be sure, but it has no 
corresponding hold on the. minds of the people. The 
elections made it’ clear that Nehru’s position is no 
longer very solid and that things could happen in the 
near future to alter the relative strength of the con- 
tending forces, - - . 

_ But what is more important still, Nehru is no 
longer-his own master. He has been imprisoned by 
his Moslem following. He will be compelled to play 
ball with them. Out of the 85 per cent of the popular 
vote given to the Nehru coalition, fifteen per cen} re- 
present votes cast for Moslem candidates, who as a 
result will enjoy great power in Parliament and 
Government. Thus it has come about that the actual. 
victors are, not the Congress Party, not the right 
Hindu Party, not the Communist Party, but the 
Moslems! 

The latter played a very clever game in the elec- 
tions. They did not take the field as a separate party, 
did not place any candidates of their own in the field. 
An independent ticket would have confined their total 
strength to their own adherents who do not form a 
majority in any of the states of the Indian Republic. 
It is possible that they could not have won a single 
deputy in Parliament. They acted more wisely. They 
decided to see to it that he nominate many Moslem 
candidates, not as such, but as members of the Con- 
gress Party. The Prime Minister felt like satisfying 
his Moslem friends and, besides, he could not have 
foreseen that his Party would come out so shorn of 
popular support or that he would find himself enthral-. 
led`to Islam in such fashion, 

Where the Moslem influence may lead the present 
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government, it i$ not. éasy to predict. The election 
campaign ran along two fronts—partition, which is 
atill a hot issue in India, and the food situation, The 
Communists might be the second largest Party in 
Parliament after the Congress Party, while the Hindu 
Party will be the third. The rest of the factions, the 
Socialist Party, the Party of the Workers, Farmers and 
the People are splinter groups which may join up 
with one or the other major parties. The Communists 
came out on top in three states: Tyavancore-Cochin, 
Madras-Hyderabad and Tripura (Bengal), and they 
are already advocating a “united front” of all the 


opposition parties, similar to the Communist formula ` 


in pre-war Europe. The Congress Party lost out in 
many legislatures of the individual states, The senti- 
ment in the country is against that Party. If the pro- 
paganda ‘for a “united front” is successful, it is quite 
likely that India will go through the same develop- 
ment which characterized Germany after the First 
World War. There left and right joined hands against 
the Versailles Treaty. “In India they might unite 
against “partition.” 


But the Hindu Party might wish to stay away 
from the Communists, in which case it might draw to 
itself many of the splinter groups and thus become 
the second major party in Parliament, with consider- 
able sway throughout the country. The leader of this 
rightist party, Mookherji, was in the Nehru Cabinet 
' but resigned because of differences in policy. Nehru’s 
opponehts of the right repose great, hopes in this 
Hindu leader. 

Should there be formed a large opposition to 
Nehru, he would, indeed, be forced to lean . more 
heavily on the Moslems, and this might carry him too. 
far. 

` In the matter of Kashmir, which Pakistan covets, 
how will the Moslems of India, Nehru’s supporters in 
Parliament, behave? Under the leadership of the late 
Jinnah, they were the architects of partition, and they 
now envision a great Moslem State. Will they back 
the Pakistan government or side with Nehru? There 
is a division of opinion in Pakistan with regard to 
Kashmir. There is opposition to coercing Kashmir in- 
to unity with Pakistan, while in Kashmir, the ruler 
Sheik Abdullah stands for unity with India, which 
-tends to complicate matters still more. 

The results of the elections, it seems, have already 
had their sobering effect on Nehru’s position in inter- 
national politics. If the Communists attack him, if 
they preach a “united front” against him and are 
making ready to raise the issue of “partition” against 
him, an issue he had considered dead and buried, how 
can he at the same time play along with the Commu- 
mists of China? Or with Communists in general? 

On the other hand, without the Asian Communists 
there can be no united Asia and closer attention must 
be paid to the Western World. Nehru’s new Ambas- 
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sador to the United States, B. R. Sen, last month 
addressed the English Speaking Union in New York, 
and sang paens to the Western World. 

“The present-day culture of India,” he said, “is - 
greatly indebted to its contact with the West which 
began two hundred years ago. India re-asserteq the 
traditional values of her culture through intercourse g 
with the humanism and illuminism of the Western: 
World. This re-awakening is in a measure similar to 
the Renaissance of the Western World some five hun 
dred years ago, when Europe revived and synthesized 
Greek and Roman knowledge.” l 

The speaker paid his compliments to the United 
States, too. “In recent years,” said he, “the example 
of American - achievements was to us a source of 
inspiration . The ‘founding fathers’ of your 


_tepublic sought, not alone to secure the freedom of 
the colonies, but also to free the mind of man from . 


the restricting laws and regulations which oppressed i 
it. Your Declaration of Independence and the writings 
of George Washington, Tom Paine and Thomas Jeffer- 
son lent hope and encouragement to our leaders in 
their battle for freedom.” 

He concluded his remarks by telling of India’s 
needs, praising America for the wheat she had sent 
to his people not long ago, and intimating that 
further, aid would be highly appreciated, ‘ 

The food situation, incidentally, which had its 
part in limiting Nehru’s success in the elections, is 
one more factor which affects his attitude towards 
the West in general and America in particular. He . 
needs the aid of the United States, whatever the 
Arabs, the Moslems, or the Communists might think 
of Uncle Sam and his policies, 

“Tf the pressing needs of India and Asia,” said 
Ambassador Sen at the Waldorf-Astoria, “are for 
the moment of a material, nature, the generous 
impulse guiding America, in rebuilding the economy of . 
the ruined or backward countries, is the opposite 
of materialism. . . . To our good fortune, the areas of 
agreement between America and India are very great. 
We are, in truth, both devoted to the ideals of 
freedom. America has no territorial ambitions, In 
the words of President Truman, ‘the sole gain 
America seeks is to win the human heart.” 

If, in the light of the warning the election 
results have given to Nehru and his friends, a new 
spirit should arise, thére is hope that India will. 
become a constructive rather than destructive force” 
in Asia. In this, America can prove very helpful. 
Her diplomacy will have to be on the alert, guard- 
ing India against the adventures of the Moslems or 
others, and doing all she can to maintain peace in 
Asia, India will have to pay heed.* 


—— 


* This is the translation of an article published in February 19, 
1952 issue of one of the most influential Jewish papers, Jewish 
Journal and Daily News of New York. 
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y SRI AUROBINDO AS A PHILOSOPHER 


By RISHABHCHAND 


‘ 


Five cardinal characteristics of Sri Aurobindo’s philo- 
sophy mark him out as a world-philosopher of an 
unprecedented stature. The first is the fact that his 
philosophy is a comprehensive and coherent product 
of his integral spiritual experience of Reality and its 
manifold self-representation, and not of intellectual 
thought and speculation. The second is that it is an 
organic growth and extension of the most vital 
elements of the ancient and modern philosophical 
achievements, anda synthesis of their essential truths. 
The third is that it embodies the Time-Spirit of the 
modern age and is athrob with the highest aspirations 
and noblest dreams of the modern man. The fourth 
is that it is the first systematic ‘and elaborate exposi- 
tion of the evangel of Spiritual Realism, which makes 
short work of Nihilism and Tllusionism, and exalts, 
completes and fulfils the funddmental modernist con- 
cepts of the philosophies of Alexander and Whitehead. 
The fifth is that it shoots a ray of revealing light up- 
on the distant, developing contours of the future, 
towards which it gives a definite and dynamic lead 
out of the present crisis in human culture and civili- 
sation. If philosophy is principally concerned with 
wisdom, if it is a study and knowledge of Reality and 
if its function is to enlighten and guide, not only the 
mind of man, which is'not always in command of his 
whole nature, but also ‘his heart and will and body 
towards an increasing light and harmony and happi- 
ness and an eventual fulfilment of the deepest urges 
of his manifold being—and this was precisely the 
ancient ideal—Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy answers to 
this description and shines like a beacon before us, 
illumining our path to divine perfection. In spite of 
Dialectical Materialism and Logical Positivism, man. is 
turning from the surface facts to the deeper values of 
life and aching for a glimpse or a touch of the Truth 
which will give him a sense of permanence in the midst 
of this dizzy whirl, a perception of purposiveness in 
this chaotic drift, and a promise of freedom and per- 
fection when all his ideals are crumbling to the dust 
and the chains of contingency are biting into his 
flesh. Man’s destiny is to surpass himself and not to 
sink on the way-side, battered and broken by the 
blind forces of his ignorant nature. 

Let us touch upon the five characteristics one by 
justify our faith in the 





` power of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy to reinstate the 


higher values in the life of humanity and lead it to a 
future of harmonious perfection. 

Referring to the way in which he has formulated 
and propounded his philosophy, Sri Aurobindo says 
in words which remind one of St. Teresa and Blake: 

“I have made no ‘endeavour in writing. I _ 
have simply left the higher Power to work, and 
when it did not work,I made no effort at all.” 


[ 9 


He had practised early in his Yogic life to live in 
an inner atmosphere of absolute peace ang silence, 
with the mind lulled into a tranquil and receptive 
repose, and Jet himself be moved by the divine Power. 
Describing this stage he writes in one of his letters to 
his disciples: 


“When I wrote in the Arya, I was setting 
forth an overmind view of things to the mind and 
putting it in mental terms; that was why I had 
sometimes to use logic. For in such a work—media- 
ting between the intellect and the supra-intellectual 
—logic has a place, though it cannot have the chief 
place it occupies in purely mental philosophies .. . 
To reach Nirvana was the first radical result of my 
own Yoga. It threw me suddenly into a condition 
above and without thought, unstained by any men- 
tal or vital movement; there was no ego, no real 
world—only when one looked through the immo- 
bile senses, something perceived or bore upon its 
sheer silence a world of empty forms, materialised 
shadows .without true substance. There was no One 
or many even, only just absolutely That feature- 
less, relationless, sheer, indescribable unthinkable, 
absolute, yet supremely real and solely real. This 
was no mental, realisation nor something glimpsed 

‘somewhere above-—no abstraction—it was positive, 
the only positive reality. . . I cannot say there 
was anything exhilarating or rapturous in the ex- 
. perience as it then came to me (the ineffable 
Ananda I had years afterwards), but what it 
brought was an inexpressible Peace, a stupendous 
silence, an infinity of release and freedom, I lived 
in that Nirvana day and night before it began to 
admit other things into itself or modify itself at 
all, and the inner heart of experience, a constant 
memory of it and its power to return remained, un- 
til in the end it began to disappear into a greater 
Superconsciousness from above. But meanwhile 
realisation added itself to realisation and fused’ it- 
self with this original experience. At an early 
stage the aspect of an illusionary world gave place 
to one in which illusion is only a small surface 
phenomenon with an immense Divine Reality be- 
hind it and a supreme Divine Reality above it and 
an intense Divine Reality in the heart of, every- 
thing that had seemed at first only a cinematic 
shape or shadow. And this was no re-imprison~ 
ment in the senses, no diminution or fall from sup- 
reme experience; it came rather as a constant 
heightening and widening of the Truth; it was the 
spirit that saw objects, not the senses. and the 
Peace, the Silence, the freedom in Infinity re- 
mained always, with the world or all worlds only as 
a continuous incident in the timeless eternity of 
the Divine. : 


Sri Aurobindo does not believe that the human 
mind, however developed it may be, can, by itself, 
disċover the ultimate Truth, which is a truth of the 
infinite consciousness, or find the solutions of the pro- 
bletns of life, which derive from it. 





1, Letters of Sri Aurobindo, 4th series, 
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“It is impossible,” ‘says he, “for the limited 
human reason to judge the way or purpose of the 
Divine,—which is the way of the Infinite dealing 
with the finite, ya 


There is an infinite Existence, self-conscious, seli- 
luminous and. blissfully ‘self-expressive behind the fret 
and-foam of our surface life, and there are faculties 
and powers in our being which, once awakened, can 
bridge the gulf between our’ life and that sternal Exis- 
tence, These faculties, of which intuition, the means 
of knowledge by identity, is the most fruitfully impor- 
tant, are the agents of our self-transcendence; and the 


way to self-transcendence is the sure way to know- ` 
It is only by a union and identification with- 
the Infinite—the Infinite status upholding the infinite. 


ledge. 


creative dynamism—that we can know the essential 
reality and the changing modalities of God and Nature 
and Man.’ True knowledge is always knowledge by 
identity, and so long as there is a chasm between the 
knower and the object of knowledge, true knowledge 
is impossible; what one can have is at best a more or 
less precise observation of appearances and an imagi- 
native or conjectural reconstruction: of reality on the 
shifting sands of that observation. It is only when 
we get behind the frontal aspects of things and enter 


into the deeper regions of consciousness and being, . 


that we come to realise how misleading and falsifying, 
Sometimes even how fantastic and fanciful, are the 
Speculative structures we raise in honour of Truth in 
the strenuous egotism of our overweening reason, If 


there is any eternal Truth or substance behind the. 


fleeting forms of life, it is the Truth or substance of 
the Infinite; and we must break beyond our finiteness, 
in order to realise it in its essence. 
true knowledge without an identification between the 
mower and the object of knowledge. And this identi- 
fication is possible, because there is an essential 
identity in the heart of all things. 

Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy is the alione of his 
self-identification with the omnipresent Reality. But 
this identification is not, as it has been with many a 
mystic, an overpowering hush and passivity in the 
entranced consciousness in which one or the other as- 
pect of Reality reveals itself with an exclusive attrac- 
tion and the rest is totally overlaid or eclipsed by it. 
From the very begirning of his spiritual self-discipline, 
Sri Aurobindo thas been a tireless and uncompromising 


seeker of the integral Reality and his experiences have: 


progressed from synthesis to a higher synthesis, 
embracing, harmonising and explaining in the light of 
the fundamental unity, the apparent anomalies and 
contradictions not only of the phenomenal Nature, 
but of the manifold aspects of Reality itself, Elucida- 
ting the ascensive, inclusive and integrating movement 
of his Yoga, he says: 
2 ; 
2 Ibid, i 


- There can be no- 
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“First, there must be a conversion inwards, a 
going within to find the inmost psychic being and 
bring it out to the front, disclosing at the same time 
the inner mind, inner vital, inner physical parts of 
the nature, Next, there must be an -ascension, & 
series of conversions upwards and turning down to 
convert the lower parts. When one has made the 
inward conversion, one psychicises the whole nature 
so as to make it ready for the divine change. Goings 
upwards, one passes beyond the human mind and 
at each stage of the ascent, there is a, conversion 
into a new consciousness and. an infusion of this 
new consciousness into the whole'of the nature. 
Thus rising beyond intellect through illuminated 
higher mind to the intuitive consciousness, we begin 
to look at everything not from the intellect range 
or through intellect as an instrument, but. from à 
greater intuitive height and through an intuitivised 
will, feeling, emotion, sensation and physical contact, 
So, proceeding from Intuition to a greater Over- 
mind height, there is a new conversion. and we look 
at and experience everything from the Overmind 
consciousness and through a mind, heart, Vital and » 
body surcharged with the Overmind thought, sight, 
will, feeling, sensation, play of force and contact. 
But the last conversion is the supramental, for once 
there-—once the nature is supramentalised, we are 
beyond the Ignorance and conversion of conscious- 
ness is no longer needed, though a further divine 

- progression, even in infinite development is still 
possible.” 

Sri Aurobindo is a monist, but his monism is diffe- 
rent from that of Parmenides or Shankar on. the one 
hand and Spinoza on the other. Unlike Parmenides and 
Shankar he regards the phenomenal world as real, in 
as much as it is a mobile self-reperesentation of the 
Brahman, the sole transcendent and immanent Reality. 
All names and forms that rise and sink like waves up- ` 
on the bosom of the sea of Universal Life, are the 
names and forms of the Nameless One who is the all- 
constituting and yet all-transcending Reality of -all 
existence, Sri Aurobindo envisages three simultaneous 
aspects of Reality—the Transcendent, the Universal 
and the Individual, seven planes of consvivusness—- 
Existence, Consciousness-Force, Bliss, Supérmind, Mind, 
Life and Matter, three essential modes of Nature, Spirit 
and Matter as two confronting poles of the one indivi- 
sible - Existence and the smultitudinous world as the 
self-expression of the Supreme Being. He,. therefore, 
completes Parmenides, Shankar and Berkley by curing 
their philosophies of their unilateral bias and establishes 
not only the truth, but also the dignity and dynamic 
importance of the phenomenal world. In the light of 
his comprehensive philosophy human life assumes 2 - 
deep, divine significance and appears fraught with- 
incalculable teleological possibilities. But even while 
giving a death-blow to Illusionism or Acosmicism, his 
philosophy does not deny the partial truth of the 
illusionistie experience, which is an intense, transitional 
experience prone to negate Matter in its exaggerated 
emphasis on the Spirit. It reconciles Subjective Idealism 


— 
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with Materialism in an integral, unifying vision. It 
ifts Spinoza’s Substance and Hegels Absohite out of 
Time and Space and links them to the Transcendent 
Existence, thus making the Omnipotent Reality the 
sternal ground of all things. To Plato’s ideas it gives 
an honoured place in the, hierarchy of its planes of 
ronsciousness or worlds of being, but does not con- 
‘ound them with God or the supreme Good. The basic 
concepts of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy are consonant 
vith those of the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Gita, 
except for the gospel of the Supermind to which he 
gives a distinctive and original elaboration and. which 
he makes the pivot of his synthetic and: dynamic 
Yoga of integral perfection. In the Supermind is the 
supreme magnet, the supreme harmonising «Alchemy, 
che divine source and embrace of all fundamental 
orinciples as well as the secret of the colour and 
‘hythm of all creation. It is, indeed, the Supermind 
Which is at once the core and apex of Sri Aurobindo’s 
yhilosophy, even as the omnipresent Reality, the inte- 
tral Divine, is its soul and sustenance. Taking his 
stand in the luminous vastness of the Supermind, the 
Home of all Harmonies, Sri Aurobindo assigns to each 
shilosophy, each religion, each theory of knowledge 
ts proper place and value; even scepticism and rank 
materialism are viewed and considered as indispensable, 
hough transitional, phases of man’s search for Reality, 
md the cardinal truths of all are woven into the com- 


osite texture of his comprehensive, dvnamic spiritual 


shilosophy. 

Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy is the only philosophy 
in the modern world which meets the manifold 
reeds of the present age and promises, not only to 
lve all its confusing problems, but to fulfil its highest 
tims and deepest aspirations: 

“Today we see a humanity satiated but not 
satisfied by victorious analysis of the externalities 
of Nature preparing to return to its primal lòng- 
ings. The earliest formula of Wisdom promises’ to 
be its last,—God, Light, Freedom, Immortality,” 

' The bankruptcy of modern Science and the philo- 
sophical thought of man to lead him to a harmonious 
and happy life of cultural progress, to a life of unity 
und developing divinity, of ‘peace and purity and light 
ind freedom, induces an inner urge to explore the 
reiled stretches of his being—limitless expanses radiant 
vith unsuspected treasures—and strew the bleakness 
of his outer life with their untold riches. Tt is a re~ 
urn of the prodigal son to the eternal Father, to the 
Fount whose perennial flow alone can fill him and 
refresh. Sri Aurobindo stands as-the leader of this 
sollective return of mankind. It is he alone who, not 
in the loose, emotional words of- the ecstatic, but in 
the compact, reasoned language of the philosopher. 
aflame with the vision and experience of a mystic and 
a poet, points us to the glories of the Spirit evolving 
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in Matter, and holds up the ideal of the divine Super- 
man and the establishment of the Life Divine on 
earth, Unity, which is the master-idea of the modern 
age and yet ruthlessly opposed by the forces of 
divisoin and discord, finds in his philosophy the secure 
base of the self-manifesting Spirit upon: which, as on 
an immovable rock, it can deploy its inexhaustible 
diversity in human relations and cultural interchange. 
He represents, besides, in the words of Romain 
Rolland, “the most complete synthesis between the 
genius of the West and that of the East”—a synthesis 
which is one of the noblest aspirations of the modern 
cosmopolitan outlook. 


“A spiritual religion of humanity is the hope 
of the future. By this is not meant what is ordi- 
narily called a universal religion, a system, a thing 
of creed and intellectual belief and dogma and 
outward rite. Mankind. has tried unity by that 
means; it has failed and deserved to fail, because 
there can be no universal religious system, One in 
mental creed and vital form. The inner spirit is in- 
deed one, but, more than any other, the spiritual 
life insists on freedom and variation in its self- 
expression and means of development. A religion 
of humanity means the growing realisation that 
there is a secret Spirit, a divine Reality, in which 
we are all one: that humanity is its highest present 
vehicle on earth, that the human race and the 
human being are the means by which it will pro- 
gressively reveal itself here. It implies a growing 
attempt to live out this knowledge and bring 
about a kingdom of this divine Spirit upon earth. 
By its growth within us oneness with our fellow- 
men will become the leading principle of all our 
life, not merely a principle of co-operation, but a 
deeper brotherhood, a real and an inner sense of 
unity and equality and a common life. There 
must be the realisation by the individual that only 
in the life of his fellow-men is his own life com- 
plete. There must be the realisation by the race 
that only on the free and full life of the individual 
can its own perfection and permanent happiness 
be founded. There, must. be too a discipline and 
a way of salvation in accordance with this religion, 
that is to. say, a means by which it can be deve- 
loped by each man within himeslf so that it may 
be developed in the life of the race. . . No doubt, 
if this is only an idea like the rest, it will go the 
way of all ideas. But if it is at all a truth of our 
being, then it must be the truth to which all 1s 
moving and in which must be found the means of 
a fundamental, an inner, 2 complete, a real human 
unity which would be the one secure base of a 
unification of human life. A spiritual oneness 
which would create a psychological oneness not 
dependent upon any intellectual or outward unifor- 
mity and compel a oneness of life not bound up 
with its mechanical means of unification, but 
ready always to enrich its secure unity by a free 
inner variation and a freely varied outer self- 
expression, this would be the basis for a higher 


type of human existence.” 


The harmonious perfection and fulfilment of 
human life is another insistent aspiration in the heart 
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of the modern man, weary of the chaotic drive of his 
fickle desires and oppressed by the burden of his 
frustrated hopes. The intellect upon which he leans 
for the réalisation of his. cherished dreams only drags. 
- him from superficies to superficies, away from the 
source and centre of his life, and condemns him to a 
futile pre-occupation with fugitive appearance. Un- 
5 sitisfied and unfulfilled, but lashed by mental curiosity 
-and vital lust, corroded by cares and drained of all 
f % spiritual sap and moral stamina, he yearns for a haven 
of peace and a ray of steady light to help him recover 
the deeper vision of his soul and the abiding, spiritual 
values of his existence. Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
gives him not only an inspiring message, but a 
dynamic lead towards the highest perfection and fub 
filment of his entire being. 

“To know, possess and be the divine being in 
an animal and égoistic. consciousness, to convert our 
twilit -or obscure physical mentality into the plenary 
supermental illumination, tò build peace and @ 
self-existent bliss where there is only a stress of 


_ transitory satisfactions besieged by physical pain 
and emotional, suffering, to establish . an infinite 


freedom in a world which presents itself as a group: 


of mechanical necessities, to discover and realise 
the immortal Jife in a body subjected to death and 
constant mutation—this is offered to .us as the 
manifestation of God in Matter and the goal of 
Nature in her terrestrial evolution . . . The greater 
the apparent disorder of the materials offered or the 
apparent disparateness, even to irreconcilable 
opposition, of the elements that have to be utilised, 
the stronger is the spur, and it drives ‘towards a 
more subtle and puissant order -than can normally 
be the result of a less difficult endeavour, The 
accordance of active Life with a material of form 
in which the condition. of activity itself seems to 
be inertia, is one problem of opposites that Nature 
has solved and seeks always to solve better with 
greater complexities; for its perfect solution would 
be the material immortality of a fully organised 
mind-supporting animal body. The accordance of 
conscious mind and conscious will with a form and 
a life in themselves not overtly self-conscious and 
capable at best of w mechanical or subconscious will 
is another problem of opposites in. which. she has 
produced astonishing results and aims always at 
higher marvels; for there her ultimate miracle 
would be an animal consciousness no longer seeking 
but possessed of Truth and Light, with the prac- 
tical omnipotence which would result from the 


possession of a direct and perfected knowledge. Not . 


only, then, is the upward impulse of man towards 
the accordance of yet higher opposites rational in 
itself, but it is the only logical completion of a rule 
and an effort that seem to be a fundamental 
method of Nature and the very sense of her univer- 
sal strivings?” 

The animal is a living laboratory in 
which Nature has, it is said, worked out man, Man 
himself may well be a thinking and living labora- 

- tory in whom and with whose conscious co-opera- 
tion she wills to work out the superman, the god. 
Or shall we not say, rather, to manifest God? .. . 


aS 
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If it be true that Sririt is involved in Matter and 

apparent Nature is secret God, then the manifesta- 

tion of the Divine in himself and the realisation of 

God within and without are the highest and most 

legitimate aim possible to man upon earth.” 

The fourth characteristic of Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy is that it is the first systematic, elaborate 
and rational exposition of the gospel of Spiritua¥ 
Realism. This gospel has much in common with the 
synthetic teaching of the Gita, but whereas the Gita 
expounds its working on the enlightened mind-plane 
and ends only with a eryptic hint of its spiritual con- 
summation, Sri Aurobindo founds its perfected stage 
on the Supermind, the Truth-Consciousness, and opens 
up an illimitable vista of infinite divine action 
through the transformed nature of the liberated indi- 
vidual and the illuminated collectivity. Here we 
may refer in passing—our present scope forbids @ 
fuller treatment—that the Integral Yoga evolved bys 
Sri Aurobindo aims at .a radical and integral trans- 
formation of human nature and its eventual conver- 
‘sion into the divine Supernature. Sri Aurobindo 
accepts the whole of life with all its helpful activities 
and seeks to render it a manifesting channel of Light. 
But life must change, its hidden springs must undergo 
a thorough transmutation and its roots in the Sub- 
conscient and the In-conscient must be quickened 
and saturated with the Supramental Light. An ascent 
of the integrated human consciousness to the Super- 
mind and a descent of the Supramental Light and 
Force into the whole of human nature can alone 
“lead inevitably towards an evolution in ‘the know- 
ledge, a self-finding and self-unfolding of the Spirit, 
a self-revelation of the Divinity in things in that true 
power of itself in Nature which is to us still a Super- 
nature,.’® 

As we have already seen, Sri Aurobindo does not 
allow himself to be blinded by the hurtling forces of 
darkness that torture and twist human life into ugly 
shapes. He has his eye fixed upon the rising sun, the 
emergent Truth struggling through the thick veil of 
ambient Falsehood. He sees the Supernature 
descending into the -darkened and afflicted nature of 
man and declares that the crown and culmination of 
the evolutionary endeavour of Nature is the manifesta- 
tion of God in man and the organisation of a collec- 
tive human life based upon the unity, harmony and 


loving, rapturous mutuality of’ the self-revealing 
Spirit. This is the fifth characteristic of his philog 
sophy: a 


“The descent of the Supermental is an inevi- 
table necessity in the logic of, things and is there- 
fore sure.’ It is because people do not under- 
stand what the-Supermind is or realise the signi- 
ficance of the emergence of consciousness in & 
world of inconscient Matter that they are unable 
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to realise this inevitability. I suppose a matter-of- 
fact observer, if there had been, one at the time 
of the unrelieved reign of inanimate Matter in 
the earth’s beginning, would have criticised any 
promise of the emergence of life in a world of 
dead earth and rock and mineral as an absurdity 
and a chimera; so-too, afterwards he would have 
repeated this mistake and regarded the emergence 
of thought and reason in an animal world as an 
absurdity and a chimera. It is the same now with 
the appearance of Supermind in the stumbling 
mentality of this world of human consciousness and 
its reasoning ignorance.” 

0: 
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Through transcendence of ‘the mind and the 


attainment of the Truth, the Right and the Vast of 


the Supermind lies the way to a New Heaven and a 
New Earth for travailing humanity. In these times 
of deepening gloom and collapsing values, Sri Auro- 
bindo’s spiritual philosophy and Integral Yoga are a 
veritable God-send,™ 





9, Letters of Sri Aurobindo, lst Series. 
10. For a fuller treatment of the subject refer to The Life Divine 
by Sri Aurobindo, : 





G IN SANSKRIT IN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA” 


By Dr. SATKARI MOOKERJEE, M.A, PHD, 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Calcutta University 


My attention has been drawn to an article entitled 
“Post-graduate Teaching in Sanskrit in the University 
of Calcutta” published in The Modern Review for 
January, 1952, over the signature of Mm. Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya. It calls for a suitable reply. 
The article is long and gives elaborate expression t0 
the contributor’s views on a number of topics, some 
being highly controversial. Any suitable reply to his- 
observations will be in the nature of things a long 
one and will occupy space in the journal. In view of 
this I am writing this article dealing with some of 
the points raised by the Mahamahopadhyaya as shortly 
as practicable, 

For convenience of reply we may divide your 
contributor’s remarks into four parts, though he has 
not observed any definite principle of dividing topics 
in his article, 


In the first place I should refer to the opinion he 
expresses about thé ability and learning of “most of 
the teachers” of the Department of Sanskrit in the 
University of Caleutta. He says that they are not 
“in reality” familiar with the subjects they happen to 
teach. Nor have they made, he says, “any serious 
attempt” to be so familiar. They are “indifferent” as 
to whether they have necessary equipment for teach- 
ing M.A. classes or not. It should be borne in mind 
in this connection that many of the University teachers 
in Sanskrit were associated with this Department 
during the years that Mm. Vidhushekhara Bhatta- 
charya was its Head. It is not necessary for me to 
take up cudgels on behalf of the reputation of the 
teachers of the Sanskrit Department. Such reputation 
is in fact too well-established to need any defence. 
But I should refer to the peculiar sense of courtesy 
He is not 
fettered by any code of honour in casting unmerited 
aspersions upon his former colleagues. Apart from ° 
questioning the equipment of the members of the 


Sanskrit Department as scholars and teachers, the cona 
tributor also remarks that this Department has not 
since its inception produced one single page which 
“oan be considered as essential or indispensable for 
learning Sanskrit.” What, however, is essential or 
indispensable is in the last analysis a matter of indivi- 
dual appreciation and understanding. This ability to 
appreciate and understand the merit of other people’s 
contributions to knowledge is a gift of nature and 
scholarship, not given to everybody. This ability may 
again be sometimes clouded and even undermined by 
personal likes and dislikes which we cannot and do 
not want to fight. I, however, resist the temptation 
of emulating the Mahamahopadhyaya’s example and of 
returning the compliment which he has given us. 


In the second place, your contributor has referred 
to the methods of teaching followed in the Department - 
of Sanskrit. At first he commends the principle enun- 
ciated by the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee that with 
the teaching of ‘each subject in the Department at least 
two scholars should be associated, one being trained 
on old traditional lines and the other being acquainted 
with modern methods of study and research. But con- 
sistency is not a strong point in the arguments of the 
Mahamahopadhyaya. While at first he approves of 
the principle laid down above, he soon finds fault, with 
it and observes that two classes of teachers “cannot 
work harmoniously.’ He even asserts that unless the 
teachers are acquainted with both methods and trained 


_on both Imes, they cannot do justice to their subjects. 


It is, of course, not exactly correct that all Post- 
graduate teachers in Sanskrit have acquaintance with 
only one method, either traditional or modern. In 
fact there are some teachers in the Department who 
have been trained both on traditional Jines and in the 
University and combine in them the excellences of 
both kinds of approach, But it is necessary for us 
to point out all the same that Mm. Vidhushekhara 
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‘Bhattacharya has laid down an ideal which will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for any institution to reach. 
Scholars thoroughly acquainted with both methods 
are few and Universities competing for their recruit- 
ment are:many. What is again true of the observa- 
tions of the contributor in this regard is also true of 
his observations regarding the knowledge in German, 
French, Chinese and Tibetan which he expects teachers 
in Sanskrit to posséss. It is not necessary for me to 
expatiate here on the question of learning more than 
one foreign language by our students in the Universi- 
ties. “But this much I should point out that it is only 
in exceptional cases that a teacher may, in addition to 
acquiring proficiency in the regional language, English 
and, of course, Sanskrit, acquire knowledge of two 
other European and two other Asian languages as well. 
The counsel of perfection which the Mahamaho- 


padhyaya has offeréd has not, of course, been absent 


from the mind of lesser men like us. But it is one 
thing to offer this counsel and it is another thing to 
act up to it in practice. The ideal may not be always 
the actual. But we have always made efforts to attain 
the ideal. . l 


Tn the third place the Mahamahopadhyaya has 
referred to the syllabus 
Department of Sanskrit and regards it as funda- 
mentally defective. In this connection he first of all 
refers to the indispensability of Prakrit in any scheme 
“of Sanskrit-teaching and points out that due weight 
has not been given to it in the syllabus. He forgets 
that his is only a point of view which need not nece- 
ssarily be shared by other scholars and teachers. In 
the University of Calcutta Prakrit has been given a 
place in the syllabus which it should legitimately 
occupy. It not only constitutes a special group but it 
has been made compulsory for. students of literature 
and epigraphy. Beyond this it was not thought wise 
to accommodate Prakrit in the syllabus in-the framing 
of which, it may be pointed out in passing, scholars of 
a far longer standing in Post-graduate Teaching in 
Sanskrit played an important part. ` 

In regard to the position assigned in the syllabus 
to the Avesta, Vedanta, Buddhist and Jain Logic, 
Sanskrit Grammar and Indian Politics also, the learned 
contributor has-fault to find and advice to offer. But 
it should be emphasised that a syllabus of studies is 


of studies adopted by the. 
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a matter for decision not by one scholar with hobbies 
and fads of his own. It is a matter to be decided on 
the basis of balancing the opinions and views of a 
number of members of a Board and a Faculty. At 
meetings of such Boards and Faculties mind reacts on 
mind and ultimately a more or less common view 
emerges as to which subjects are to be accommodated 
in a syllabus and that in which proportion, The 
Mahamahopadhyaya may not like this procedure of 
chalking out a syllabus of studies and possibly chafed 


under it while he was associated with the Department, © 


But less prejudiced scholars all over the world will 
certainly think that only by this procedure over-em~ 
phasis on any topic may be avoided and due weight 
may be given to the different subjects which ought to 
be taught. So if the University of Calcutta has failed 
to oblige Mm. Vidhushekhara, Bhattacharya in regard 
to some of his pet points, he in his disappointment 
may run to the press and publish his views. But that 
should not take away either from the merits of the 
syllabus or from the excellence of work done by 
teachers of the Department. 

Last charge of the Mahamahopadhyaya against the 
Post-graduate Department of Sanskrit is that students 
trained therein do not pronounce the Vedic hymns 
with proper accent. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that simply because a student cannot 
recite with proper accent the Vedie mantras, hi 
scholarship need not be declared as valueless. 


Foreigners cannot pronounce English in the same way ` 


as Englishmen do. But that does not necessarily de- 
tract from their knowledge of English literature and 
language. Reputed European scholars in Sanskrit 
have not been necessarily able to pronounce the Vedic 
mantras with proper accent. But the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya appears all the same to have profound res- 
pect for their high standing in the field of Sanskrit 
scholarship. It should also be emphasised in this 
connection that everything possible within the limited 
resources of the, University is being done to promote 
Vedic studies on proper scientific lines. Every effort 
is also being made to acquaint students with the actual 
performance of Vedie ceremonies and Yajnas. It may 
be stated in passing that they were sent to South 
India in 1951 under the care and supervision of Mm, 
Chinnaswami Sastri to witness these ceremonies and 
Yajnas. ` 


jy 
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THE SURREALIST MOVEMENT 


By N. K. 


Waen the International Exhibition of surrealist 
paintings opened in London in June, 1936, its imme- 
diate reaction upon the public mind was to arousé 
widespread -prejudice and hostility against an entirely 
= original and unconventional art for which it was quite 
unprepared. Those who had been accustomed to the 
paintings of traditional schools of art only were pro- 
foundly shocked to behold in the art galleries fantastic 
and distorted pictures based on dream symbolism, and 
were inclined to regard this trend in painting with 
scepticism and even contempt. Art-critics fared no 
better than the generality of people in their capacity 
to appreciate new tendencies in art; they denounced 
the movement chiefly on grounds of its irrationality 
and immorality. Thus at the time of its introduction 
y ~at any rate in England—surrealist movement was 
= highly unpopular.’ ‘And one of the reasons for this 
was the comparative ignorance of people of surrealist 
theory which is so well-known today. It is no longer 
possible to brand surrealist movement as irrational and 
absurd as it used to be, for its theory is now found to 
be scientifically sound. 
BEGINNINGS IN FRANCE 
Although it came to England as a profoundly 
original experiment in the realm of art—at least so far 
as the general public was concerned—in France sur- 
` realism had been gaining ground as a movement much 
earlier, Its scope was wide enough from the very 
beginning to include both art and literature. Morc- 
over in literature it was not so novel a thing ag in art; 
it was,in fact only a discovery, for even in the older 


works, particularly the romans noirs or horror Gothic’ 


novels such as those of Walpole and Monk Lewis, the 


automatic process of creation as in surrealist works- 
was found to be in operation, The influence of Gothic. 


novelists upon Andre Breton who fathered surrealist 
movement cannot be exaggerated; to him we owe the 
symbolical interpretation of Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, one of the best known Gothic novels, And 
Walpole himself admitted that the novel had been 
written without any conscious effort, thus foreshadow- 
ing the theory of automatism of surrealist poets. The 
purpose, scope and object of the surrealist movement, 
which may be broadly labelled as the cult of the sub- 
conscious, have been admirably summed up by M. 
Maurice Nadeau in Histoire du Surrealisme in the 
“following lines: 


“The ‘movement was not envisaged by its 

, founders as a new school of art, but as a means of 

charting insufficiently explored continents: the sub- 

conscious mind, the wonderland of dreams, 

dementia and the hallucinatory state: in faet, the 
other side of the logical backcloth.” 
SURREALISM AND DaDAISM 

In France, Andre Breton and Paul Eluard were 


the chief exponents of surrealist theory in the begin- 


SETH, m.a. t 
ning and were affiliated with the Dadaist group of 
poets under the leadership of ‘Tristan Tzara, The 
Dadaist programme largely consisted of negation, of 
attack against established conventions in art and in 
other spheres. And, at last, when there came about a 
rupture between the Dadaists and the surrealists, the 
surrealists carried over this spirit of revolt against 
established order of things in art, literature and 
politics, They regarded Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Jarry, 
Nerval and Apollinaire as their literary ancestors. But 
it was more specially the influence of Marquis de Sade 
and Comte de Lautreamont which incited them to a 
revolt against literary traditions and conventional 
morality. Even in such poems as Le Bateau Ivre of 
Rimbaud with its profusion of fantastic imagery which 
has only the significance of dream symbolism, one can 
distinctly perceive the growing tendency among poets 
to give expression to their subconscious thoughts. The 
vogue of surrealist poetry lasted during the whole of 
inter-war period, and it is only now that it is showing 
some signs of abatement. 
: Parter Ports 

Perhaps the surrealist movement is the only 
movement after the pre-Raphaelite which “has seen 
painter poets—men who have equally distinguished 
themselves both as painters and as poets. Salvador 
Dali, Giorgio de Chirico, even Picasso, pre-eminently 
known as painters have written some of the finest 
surrealist poetry. However, the movement in poetry 
was finally consecrated in 1980 with the publication of 
Immaculate Conception—a collection of poems by 
Breton and Eluard—poems which give expression to 
the unconstrained flight of imagination. But the most 
distinctive feature of this poetry is the profusion of 
unusual symbolical images—sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes baffling due to their apparent absurdity but 
always endowed with a strange haunting quality: 
Last night the wind blew so violently that I thought 
It would break the rocks in cards. , 
All the time through the darkness the electric lights 


Throbbed like hearts. 
In the third sleep I woke near 4 Jane 


Where the waters of two rivers came to die 
Around the table women were reading 
And the monk was silent in darkness . 
oe pe Cumo in La Revolution 
Surrealiste, 1925. 


It is difficult for any translation to convey the - 
haunting music of Chirico’s lines, yet one can form an 
idea about the bizarre and incoherent images which 
are employed in surrealist poetry. It is usual with the 
surrealist Poets to express themselves in a series of 
images which lack coherence, in that they are not at 
all related to one another. The images apparently 
seem fantastic,-and do not make any meaning to the 
reader unless symbolically interpreted, 


coe 
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Turory or ȘURRBALISM 
Reference to the fantastic and distorted images of 
surrealist poetry brings us to a discussion of its theory 
and the cult of the subconscious. The first thing to 
appreciate about surrealist movement is that in more 
ways than one it is a continuation of the romantic 
tradition in art and literature; it is an escapist move- 
ment in so far as it manifests a tendency to fall back 
upon the world of dreams and fantasy -rather than the 
real or material world; it is a general revolt in so far 
as if denounces established conventions in 
literature and life in general. To sum up, as Read has 
said, “Surrealism in general is the romantic principle 
in art”; in fact in its insistence on the greater reality 
of the subconscious than the conscious it breeds a 
romantic attitude to life in general. l 
The surrealist theory is chiefly båsed upon the 
.Freudian theory of dreams and the dialectical material- 
ism of Marx. From Freud the surrealists have obtained 
a justification for seeking a symbolical meaning in 
dream imagery, however absurd and quaint it may be. 
As they regard the process of composition of poetry 
identical with that ‘of the dream process, t.e. 
conscious impulse creates the poem No less than the 
dream, naturally so they translate visual images of 
dreams into verbal images in poetry, or put them as 
such without change on the canvas in painting. It is 
true that when one merely transeribes his dreams into 
poetry or paintings without making any conscious 
effort to impose upon them an ordér, they must appear 
fantastic and absurd due to the characteristic quality 
of dream‘ images. But these dreams are merely the 
expression into visual imagery of inward impulses and 
desires of an individual. And all the strangeness and 
fantasy of this imagery are due to a transformation 
which takes place while the unconscious thoughts are 
translated into visual imagery; they suffer a distortion 
and eventually take an unrecognisable shape. Thus 
the poetry or the painting which treats of dreams also 
appears rather puzzling, but the secret of if lies in the 
symbolical value of its images. 
' SYMBOLISM 3 
It is dificult, however, to be certain of the exact 
symbolical significance of any images employed by the 
artist or the poet, for sometimes he uses arbitrary 
symbols which cannot be so readily interpreted as the 
conventional ones. Though. sometimes Freud’s inter- 
pretation of dream imagery may afford a clue to the 
significance of images, yet neither it is a safe nor a 
universally valid guide. Most of the Paintings of 
Salvador Dali represent objects such as a lady’s shoe, 
or flowing watches—objects which if interpreted 
according to Freud would be found’ to be sexual 
symbols, But it is difficult to say how far Dali or any 
other surrealist artist or poet. deliberately uses Freu- 
dian symbolism, for the cardinal principle of surrealist 
creed is that the process of composition of poetry or 


art, ` 


an un- p 
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of creation of paintings is automatic, z.e, the artist of 
the poet merely expresses through his proper medium 
images which come to him from the unconseious or 
in dream without any effort on his part to rationalise 
them, 
REALISM 
Though surrealism is pre-eminently the romantic _ 
principle in art and literature, yet some of the ex- 
ponents of its theory deny that it is wholly so. ‘They 
do not admit that the surrealist artist or pact merely 
lives in a world of fantasy or dreams; they believe in 
a compromise between the subjective and the objec- 
tive worlds which is analogous to the synthesis in the 
dialectical philosophy of Marx. As Max Ernst has 
said: . A 
“The aim of the surrealist is not to gain access 
to the unconscious and to paint its contents in a 
descriptive or realistic way, or even to create a 
world of fancy drawing upon the resources of the « 
unconscious; their aim is rather to break down 
barriers, both physical and psychical, between ‘the 
conscious and the unconscious, between the inrer 
and the outer world, and to create a super-reality 


in which real and unreal, Weditation and action, 
meet and mingle and dominate the whole of life.” 


Thus the world of the surrealist artist or poet is 
not merely a world of fantasy; it is a world of super- 
reality ¿e„ one where the intemal and external 


realities are harmonised. 


An Estimate or tHE Movement 

But in its essence, the surrealist movement te- 
presents a revolt against all traditions in art and 
literature. And it is significant that all those who can 
be regarded as its precursors—Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Leautreamont, Marquis de Sade, were agitators against, 
established order of things and were rebels in almost 
every direction. The surrealists have resorted to_the 
cult of the subconscious as it affords them an oppor- 


“tunity to rebel against the growing tendency towards 


realism in art and literature. It is a movement for the 
liberation of the individual, and the assertion of his 
personality against any external authority. For the 
surrealists ‘classicism is the intellectual counterpart of 
political tyranny,’ and naturally so they’ regard all 
attempts to smother native impulses and desires which 
lie buried in the subconscious with hostility. 

No doubt, the theoretical explanation of sur- 
realist vagaries is plausible, yet it is difficult to speak 
with confidence about the permanent value of this 
movement. For although the use of symbolism in art 
and literature is nothing new—mediaeval poets and 
artists like Dante and Bosch made use of it extensively 
—yet it has never had popular appeal, nor is it ever 
likely to have it. Even an average cultured person 
today finds it extremely difficult to appreciate modern 
surrealist paintings, and unless it be mere intellectual, 
snobbery, he finds it utterly impossible to enjoy them. 
For the majority of people they do not possess any 
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aesthetic appeal, and as such are not rated highly by 
them. Moreover the employment of . a system of 
symbolism so common in surrealist paintings and 
poems presents formidable” difficulties to those who 
approach them for enjoyment and not for a literary 
or intellectual exercise. Very few people are really 
willing to take the trouble of deciphering arbitrary 
symbols which may have been used by the artist or 
the poet, when his work does not have an immediate 
appeal. But truly speaking immediate pleasure from 
a work of art cannot be considered as the sole criterion 
' for assessing its merits; in fact, lasting and deep enjoy- 
ment of a real work of art comes only by long and 
close familiarity with it. This is true especially of 
works where there is an intellectual element in their 
composition, as for instance, the -metaphysical or 
symbolist poetry or surrealist paintings. The true 
enjoyment of the surrealist works, I believe, can only 
be had after long acquaintance with them. And that 
too when one leaves making fuss about the meaning 
of paintings or poems, and simply enjoys them with- 
out being able to say why. : 


However, there is a tendency for this kind of art . 


or literature to become esoteric (on Account of its 
- arbitrary and personal symbolism)—the key to whose 
secret is known only to. a few and it grows unpopular 
with the masses. Such has been the fate of surrealist 
movement; the popular prejudice has never abated, 
for people find themselves unable to appreciate an art 
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which they begin by disliking for the lack of visual 
appeal. What will be the ultimate fate of this move- 
ment nobody knows; like other movements perhaps it 
will also die, for already there are symptoms of its 
progressive decline, Salvador Dali, one of the most 
important practitioners of ‘surrealist ‘paintings and 
poetry, has already taken to more traditional modes of 
paintings. Giorgio de Chirico also, himself a veteran 
painter and at one time one of the foremost surrealisis, 
has recently restored to a perfectly understandable 
brand of neo-classicism (Ruggero frees Angelica) with 
all the sensuous beauty of Renaissance artists which . 
is so conspictiously absent from most of the modern 
paintings. And not only this, but Chirico has pro- 
nounced the doom of modern’ art which, he thinks, is 
not remote: 


“Because of my activities to create a renais- 
sance in painting that will restore art to its true 
masterfulness and beauty . . . with great strides 
the day is coming when this horrible bestiality 
called modern art . . . will give up its soul to the 
devils.” : 

This commentary on contemporary art seems to 


be too harsh, but nobody can deny that surrealism 
as a movement is slowly weakening and one of the 
chief reasons for this is its unpopularity with the 
general public. Yet I do not think that it can ever 
perish altogether; it is bound to leave some influence 
on all subsequent. painters, although for the present 
a violent reaction against it is natural and inevitable. 
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Books in the principal European and, Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review. But reviews of all books 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNKNOWN 
INDIAN: By N. C. Chaudhuri. Published by Mac- 
millan and Co. Ltd. Price not mentioned.. 


The nineteenth century Russian intellectual 
Chaadayev once startled the world by declaring that 
Russia was incapable of producing a soul of her own 
and that she should link herself with the West. for 
self-preservation. The depressing thought that. Russia 
“as a distinctive moral force, had no past, present, OT 
future; she ‘had no contribution to make to the world” 
was voiced by one who was neither a Slavophil nor a 
Westerner. He was officially declared mad by 
Nicholas I, but he was, nevertheless, a Russian, speak- 
ing for Russia: 

Another 


intellectual, this time, an Indian, 
10 f 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


nurtured in a highly cultured but a sectarian society 
has set out to prove in a. book of five hundred and 
sixteen pages that Hindu civilization is dead and that 
without continuous absorption of outside culture from 
foreign invasions India is doomed to decadence. To 
Mr. Chaudhuri; the author, the re-establishment of 
foreign domination alone can save India from her 
impending doom, 


Mr. Chaudhuri deplores the lack of moral aware- 
ness in India to-day but those high standards, the 
passing of which he deplores, must have, in fact, been 
very rare even in the heyday of the reforming move- 
ments in Bengal. Born of a father devoted to the 
idea that education is an absolute good and of a 
mother of independent mind and “fierce honesty,” his 
family was hardly typical even of the anglicized 
Bengali middle class. He grew up in an atmosphere 
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pervaded by the moral and religious influences of 
Brahmoism and New Hinduism. He finds his fellow 
countrymen to-day lack the sense of high personal 
moral responsibility ‘enjoined by these movements. 
The destruction of moral awareness is laid at the door 
of Hindu ethics but bribes, nepotism, factiousness, 
rule by cliques and the other human failings, which 
Mr Chaudhuri deplores, are not confined to India 
alone. ` j ` g 

The author paints a gloomy picture of the pro- 
gressive decline in the cultural worth of India and 
paradoxically enough considers that India will now 
become more imitative of the West in the cultural 
field. The premium put on the merely superficial 
assumption of English culture for the purpose of self- 
advancement under British rule or of Islamic culture 
under Mogul rule, has surely been a hindrance to cul- 
tural progress. It is true that in some cases, such as 
the author’s, the understanding has been more than 
skin-deep but this is exceptional. Mr. Chaudhuri ‘says 
that whereas in the years of British rule influences 
from the West were on a spiritual and intellectual 
level they are now on an economic level. ‘He fails to 
take into account the fact that India is passing-through 
a phase of rapid industrialization with a concomitant 
increase in the size of the urban proletariat. A-decline 
in spirituality and intellectual discrimination is inevi- 
table during such a period. 

In his. criticism of Gandhism as a “rebarbarizing 
influence,” as a retrograde influence bolstering up the 
old irrational nationalism dominated by myths and 
hatred, he fails\to take into consideration the illite- 
racy of the masses. He deprecates Gandhism for its 
lack of historical and political consciousness but in 
which literate Western democracy are the masses 
historically conscious? As to the lack of political cons- 
ciousness he says that democracy was merely a useful 
slogan against the British but the recent elections 


show that there is no lack of political aptitude. He 


has legitimate suspicions of much of the fulsome flat- 
tery for India emanating from the West as the 
insincere product of self-interest and of a “canaille 
ecrivante et parlante.’ Could it be that much of this 
attitude is merely the manifestation of a new concern 
by the West for all under-developed countries? His 
fear, however, that independent India will decay in 
isolation is less easy to defend for to-day India’ is 
intellectually and economically lesg.isolated from the 
world than under foreign rule. The mere presence of 
an alien ruling class does not prevent decay, Has 
Mr. Chaudhuri’s highly developed “historical cons- 
ciousness” made him over-susceptible to the “odour 
of decay” which he admits his studies of the fall. of 
empires have given him the art of smelling out? 

Mr. Chaudhuri like the Russian intellectuals of 
the nineteenth century is ‘the product of..an imported 
foreign culture. He is - proud of his self-imposed 
intellectual isolation from his fellow-countrymen, He 
“looks within himself to see India” and no wonder 
his views lack perspective. His book is, nevertheless, 
an important autobiography and is from its own stand- 
point a valuable social document portraying the 
thoughts, customs, the intellectual background and the 
political movements of a liberal and reformist Bengali 
society. He belongs to a section of society. which 
absorbed Western culture and gave India her political 
and intellectual leadership in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, a society which is now no longer significan, in 
shaping India’s future. The descriptive part of the 
book combines a refreshing sincerity, sensitiveness and 


power of observation with a deep scholarship, He 
gives a penetrating analysis of his fellow Bengalis and 
a vivid description of his childhood homes in Mymen- 
singh and of his student days in Calcutta. His adora- 
tion of scholarship is genuine but the book would 
perhaps have been more palatable to his readers with 
less quotations. It is a remarkable achievement for 
a man who has never left his own country to have 
acquired such an intensive and extensive . knowledge 
of European languages, history and the Western 
clàssics and to have devoted his life to the pursuit of 
historical truth however unpopular its conclusions, The 
virtual ending of the book in 1921, when the. author 
having failed in his M.A. examination settled down to 
office work in a state of mental depression, is sympto- 
matic of the fact that he and his circle are temporarily 
a misfit in a country which in the first flush of indepen- 
dence is ruled. by men who are unreservedly optimistic 
and nationalistic. i 
Maraarer R, Basu 


“BASIC EDUCATION: By M, K. Gandhi, Pub- 
lished by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 
1951.. Pp. viid and 114. Price Re. 1-8. 


Revolutionary changes have taken place in the 
West in regard to the theory as well as the practice 
of education in recent times. The growth.of Activity 
Schools and an extended application of the Project 
Method have. been some of its outstanding features. 
Gandhiji’s educational experiments coincided, in some 
respects, with these newer trends, while in others, they 
showed: an independent line of development, 
keeping with the economic condition of our country, 
where population is moreover largely rural, Gandhiji 
tried to evolve a system of education through crafts 
‘which would enable the student to pay his own way 
through the school, while, it would also enable him 
later on to earn his living in the village by means of — 
the craft which was used for educational purposes at 
school. Gandhiji thus tried to combine technical train- 
ing-along with education, in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; ; 

.. The Navajivan Publishing House was brought 
together in the present booklet Gandhiji’s writings 
relating to this subject from 1937 onwards, when he 
first began to work upon the subject of Basic Educa- 
tion. It will prove a very useful book for educationists 
and social reformers alike. 


GANDHISM _ FOR -MILLIONS: By F. G. 
Krishnamurti, Pubhshed by Pustak Bhandar, Patna. 
1949. Pp. xi and 87, Price Rs. 8. 


Sri Krishnamurti is one of the enthusiaty who 
have been voluntarily trying. to propagate. Gandhiji’s , 
ideas in the country. He is earnestly of opinion that 
Gandhism ‘alone offers a solution for the ills of the 
modern world. The language of the book is, however, 
often too ornate or involved for the common reader; 
although, in places, we do come across much that gives 
food for thought. ° l 

Nmmar Kumar Boss 


BULLETIN OF THE -BARODA MUSEUM AND 
PICTURE GALLERY, Vol. VIE, Pts. I—II, 1949-80: 
made by H. Goetz. Baroda, 1961. Pp. 109, Price not 
stated, ` 


_The present number of this well-known magazine 
maintains the high standard of previous issues. The 
place of honour is rightly given to a long and very 


In 


© BOOK REVIEWS | => 


thoughtful paper by H. Goetz on the figural symbolism `, 


of European industrial art and its influence on modern 

India, A paper rich in references and valuable in its 

critical estimate is that of U. P. Shah entitled “A 

Sunga Terracotta from Mathura.” A group of seven 

sculptures from Patan assignable to the late Gupta 

pried forms the subject of a masterly study by H. 
oetz, 

A detailed examination of the Matrika images in 
the Baroda Museum with a, good prefatory account 
of the origin and development of this cult is attempted 
by B. L. Mankasi. A few miniature paintings in the 
Baroda Muséum comprising historical portraits as 
well as manuscript illustrations and belonging to the 
period from the 17th to the 19th centuries are studied 
with his usual thoroughness by H. Goetz. In another 
paper, R. N. Mehta gives a good description of 
Gujarati patolas (coloured silk fabrics) with reference 
to their antiquity and affinities, their proċess of manu- 
facture and their various designs. 

In the last paper H. Goetz describes under well- 
arranged heads the antiquities stored in the Chinese 
and Japanese galleries of the Baroda Museum, which 
claim to be the best of their kind at present available 
in India. The Bulletin concludes with a Report on 
the working of the Museum for the year under review, 
two Appendices and a number of valuable and wel- 
executed illustrations, 

U, N. Groszar 


THIS EUROPE: By Girija Mukherji. Published 
by Saraswati Library, C18-19 College Street Markét, 
Calcutta 12. First impression, November, 1950, Pp. 216. 
Price not mentioned, 


This book deals with the writer’s experiences of 
life in France and Germany specially, when the latter 
had conquered France and imposed her National 
Socialism on the major part of Europe. He was caught 
at Paris, in June, 1840 when Germany had started her 
rule. The first impression of the victors was their 
anxiety tob correct in attitude towards the van- 
quished; they were able to maintain it till in France 
grew up the Resistance Movement, 

This later phase the writer, had no personal 
experience of as he was then in Germany helping 
Netaji to build up the Azad Hind Fauz and the Azad 
“Hind Organization. This relation enables him to give 
us a pen-picture of Netaji that will be found of absorb. 
ing interest by all Indians. The 8th and 9th Chapters 
of the book are replete with vivid episodes that give 
a picture of Subhas. Bose as a very human person, 
and the secret of his hold on people he came into 
contact with. 


There was an element of “indefinable” power that 
made him the dynamic personality that transformed 
him and transformed millions of Indians, men and 
women, in their thoughts and activities, putting a 
little more iron into their habitual lassitude, E 

Dr. Girija Mukherji writes with, quick perception 
of his environment. But we have a complaint against 
him. He was so much absorbed in his own reactions 
to a world-shaking event, that he appeats to have had 
no space to draw for us the pictures of the “rebel 
patriots” who had gathered at, Berlin, For instance, 
he came into rather intimate relation with the ex- 


Sheriff of- Jerusalem, Al-Amin Husseini. There were ` 


others, Nimbarkar, Netaji’s second in command, 
Rashid Ali Gilaini of Iraq and many others who flit 
through the pages. We are left unsatisfied. We are 
sure that Dr. Mukherji has a store-house of experiences 
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HINDUSTHAN’S 1950 Valuation 


for the four years ended 31st; Dec. 
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The results have been obtained after 
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Hindusthan’s economical management, 

unimpeachable security and strong 
` financial position in all respects, 
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that can throw light on a crisis in human civilization. 
We anticipate that he will fulfil this expectation; then 
only we will thank him for giving us a ae book; 

. C. Den 


EUROPE BETWEEN TWO WORLD “WARS 
(1918—1939): By Sailendra Nath Dhar, M.A. Pub- 
lished by B. G. Paul and Co, Madras 8. Price 
Rs. 12-8. : -o 


The period dealt with in the volume under review 
is one of the most momentous epochs in the history 
of man. The learned author has based his narrative 
on the vast mass of available materials—documentary 
and otherwise—and has given an excellent volume to 
the reading public. ` : 


World War I ushered in a.new chapter of human 
history. Bolshevism, Nazism and Fascism are all 
attempts by shell-shocked and disillusioned humanity 
to chalk out new paths for itself, while bolder spirits 
launched out on uncharted seas and began a -new 
experiment in the field of social living, the more 
cautious and calculating kept nearer shore and sought 
to preserve the traditional socio-political order in 
Pickles. They, in fact, offered the old wine in new 
bottles. The covenant of the League of Nations re- 
presents an endeavour to outlaw war for all time and 
to achieve international amity and co-operation, The 
principle of self-determination scored some notable 
vietories. The re-birth of Poland is perhaps the most 
remarkable of these victories. The Mandate system 


sought to sugar-coat the bitter pill of alien domination. . 


The high hopes raised by these experiments were not 
realized because the gréat ordeal of 1914-1918 had not 
purged nations and individuals of mutual . jealousies, 
rivalries and animosities and Europe again drifted to 
war. The twenty-one years from 71918 to 1939 may 
therefore be justly regarded as constituting a tragic 
chapter of history. Be 1° 


Shri Dhar, a life-long student and teacher of 
history, gives, a dispassionate account of the aspira- 
tions, achievements and failures of this criminal epoch, 
The performance, by ‘itself, is no mean achievement, 
“When one further takes into consideration that Shri 
Dhar is probably the first Indian to write a compre- 
hensive work on European history, His success appears 
all the more creditable. 

The volume is intended by its author for the B.A. 
and M.A. students of Indian Universities. They will 
undoubtedly find it extremely useful. What is more, 
it will be a vade mecum to all students of modern 
European history. “A difficult task honestly done” 
should be the verdict on Shri Sailendra Nath Dhar’s 
Europe Between Two World Wars, 

i Supmansu BIMAL MOOKHERJI 


HUNGER: By Knut Hamsun. New edition. 1949. 
Rupa and Co., Calcutta. Pp. 810. Price Rs. 5. 

After its first publication in 1921 the English 
version of this world-famous novel by George Egerton 
has undergone several reprints, and it goes to the 
credit of Rupa & Co. that they have been able to 
bring out such a neat volume (printed of course in 
Great Britain). Hunger and starvation were never so 
terrible and acute on our earth as they are now. This 
vivid picture of the effect of hunger on a man’s 
character and morals should hence be popular, 


x 


1. SIVAGYAN’S LIFE OF SHIVANANDA: 
Fp: 224. Price Ra. 6. ‘ 


LC TE A a ET TRA AERIS ETE meee teense 
THE MODERN REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1952 


2, ALL ABOUT HINDUISM: By Swami Shiva- 
nanda. Pp, 268. Price Rs. 4. 

Published by Shivananda Publication 
Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh, Dehradun, U. P. Ei 

The first book is an elaborate biography of Swami 
Shivananda by one of his devoted disciples.’ Swami 
Shivananda, a ‘Tamil monk, is the founder of Divine 
Life Society and author of a number of books on 
Hindu philogophy and religion. In one chapter he is 
hyperbolically acclaimed as a Jagatguru and in two 
others he is unduly compared with Ramang Maharshi 
and Jesus Christ. It is useless, if not injurious, to 
publish the biography of a monk.who is still alive and 
vigorously active. ; : 

The second book is one of the numerous popular 
works of Swami Shivananda. It deals with Hindu. 
scriptures, rituals, ethics, philosophy and sects, The 
six Darshans, four Yogas, Varnashrama Dharma, 
Sandhyopasana and many allied subjects are also 
briefly treated. From the census report of 1931 it is 
quoted at the end of the book under review that out 
of 352838000, the total population in India, 289195000 
are Hindus apart from the Sikhs and Buddhists, The 
author,.wko is a prolific writer, gives in a chapter an 


League, 


_idea how bonafide aspirants of spirituality are slowly 


being drawn to -Hinduism from different countries of 
the globe. Thus Messrs. William Atkinson, Alexander 
and Nixon of England, Rev. Victor Seplevenko 
of Bulgaria, Mr. Boris Sacharao of Russia and many 
other foreigners have embraced the Hindu Faith. | 
The book will certainly aqquaint the reader with 
essential ideas of Hinduism and awaken in him a 
genuine hankering to know more about it. But like ` 
a spot in the moon there are in this book two striking 
defects, such as looseness of style and superficiality of 
treatment. If these defects are eliminated in the next 
edition its usefulness and readability will be much 
more enhanced. The title also is misleading, since the 
book does not ‘contain all about Hinduism, 
; SWAMI JAGADISwARANACDA 


SANSKRIT 


SUTRARTHAMRITALAHARI of Krishnava- 
dhuta: Edited with English Introduction by Dr. R 
Nagaraja Sarma, M.A., Ph.D. L.T. Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental Series No, LXXVII. Pp. azv + 82. 
Price Rs. 8-4, : 

' This is possibly the shortest commentary on the 
Brahmasutras touching only the main points dealt 
with in each sutra according to the Madhva School. 
The classification of the sutras into Nayas and 
Kakshyas as well as the titles of some adhikaranas 
appear to be new. The manuscript material used was 


-imperfect and the learned editor had to reconstruct 


readings in many cases. The Introduction and the 
‘Index-Glossary’ will be found useful. 
i ÅNANTALAL THAKUR 


` BENGALI 


PURBA-RANGA: By Amiyaratan Mukhopadhyay, 
Published by Sadhana Mandir, 65 Narayan Ray Roag, 
Calcutta 8. Price Rs. 8. ; 


This is the first published work of the author. It 
contains 53 lyrics on love, society and motherland. 


. They bear the stamp of a poetic mind, distracted by 


odd surroundings. We would expect him to put forth 
his whole soul into his songs, so that we may carry 
the tunes in our hearts after we have closed the book. 


'* RAGHUNATH DUTT 


RIPPLES (A work of translation of the author’s 
Bengali poems): By- Madhusudan Chatterjee. Thacker 
Spink and Co. Ltd, 8 Esplanade East, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 2-8. 


The author has tried to catch the shadows of his 
fleeting thoughts. The thoughts, sought to be expressed, 
are not very significant; nor is the mode of expression 
extraordinary. One can just glance over the pages ab 


leisure. 
D. N. Mooxergea 


$ GUJARATI 
BHUVELNI TAPAS: By Vimal Shah, M.A, an 
Mrs, Sarada Shah, BSc. Published by the Research 
Department of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 
1948, Cloth-bound. Pp. 242, Price Rs. 4-8. f 





detail of village life, domestic, social and 
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Bhuvel is a small village in the Petland Taluka in 
Gujarat, Village uplift is not possible till every little 
economic, 
is known and you cannot know these details till you 
live in the village and share with its inhabitants its 
amenities and shortcomings. ‘This is what this edu- 
cated couple have done and have disclosed- every 
phase of village life, marriage, sickness, funeral, song 
and play, faithfully and from first-hand knowledge. 
The inquiry was undertaken under the auspices and 
guidance of the Indian Society of Agricultural Econo- 


mics, of which Sit Manilal Nanavati is the moving 


spirit. The book is a. model one; statistics and sugges- 

tions, everything is there. It should inspire social 

workers to follow in the footsteps of the Shah couple. 
K. M. J. 


:0:— 


RAGHUNATH DUTT 


Raghunath Dutt, a renowned businessman and 
industrialist and philanthropist, died on March 4 last. 
Born in December, 1885, he carried on the traditions 
of his father Bholanath Dutt in. the paper trade and 
the textile industry in Bengal. The loss suffered by 
his near and dear ones, as well as by his innumerable 
friends and admirers all over the country and abroad, 
is shared by us who are indebted to him in many 
ways in the starting of the Prabasi Press. A man of 
genius for organisation, keen business acumen, 
strong common sense, he was a friend to all 
good causes. _ pe ko 

The late Sri Bholanath Dutt founded the famous 
firm of Messrs Bholanath Dutt & Sons Ltd. in 1866 
with a small capital of Rs. 800 only. Raghunath 
joined his father’s business in the year 1904 while he 
was reading in the top-most class of the General 
Assembly’s Institution, now known as the Scottish 
Church Collegiate School. He vreccived a sound 
practical training in business and his father who died 
in 1908, could leave a flourishing business in his 
young hands, ot ari 3 

Messrs. Bholanath Dutt & Sons Ltd., grew from 
strength to. strength until it came to be recognised as 
the largest dealer in paper in Bengal, if not in the 
whole of India. 

He succeeded in establishing direct trade connec- 
tions with paper-makers throughout the world, in the 
teeth of stiff opposition from foreign import houses 
in Indis. Even during the difficult times of the first 
and second. World Wars he succeeded in importing 
paper from neutral countries.to cater to the essential 
needs of the people of the country. 

Apart from the paper trade and allied industries 
like stationery manufacturing, etc, he was actively 
associated with the cotton textile industry and, as an 
ex-President of the Bengal Millowners’ Association, 
rendered valuable assistance to its development in 
Bengal. He was its Hony. Secretary, Vice-President 
and later its President in 1944. He was the founder 


of the Shree Durga Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Mills Ltd., and was on the Board of Directors of the 
Bengal Fine Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., and 
Shree Annapurna Cotton Mills Ltd. 





Raghunath Dutt (We) 


The National Movement always received his 
active support and he made it a point to attend the 
Congress sessions as a delegate. He was a staunch 
supporter of the Khadi Movement since its inception. 

Social uplift work received his support at all 
times. He was associated with the Ramakrishna 
Mission and helped them actively in their publications. 


He was an ex-President and Trustee of the Daridra 


Bhandar. He was a life-member of the Visva-Bharati, 


and was a friend to Literary Societies, 


Ragunath served his people, served his Creator, 
and his soul will find rest in His bosom. 
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To New Ministers 


The following is an extract from the speech 
by His Excellency Dr. H. C. Mookerjee at the 
Convocation of the Serampore College, January 
19, 1952, as published in The National Christian 
Council Review : 

My connection with Serampore College is one 
lasting for three generations. My grandfather, a des- 
cendent of the well-known founder of the system of 
Indian logic known as ‘Nyaya,’ was, I understand, the 
first Brahmin convert of the Serampore missionaries, 
which resulted in the forfeiture of all his claims. to his 
vast ancestral ‘property. His’ profound knowledge of 
Sanskrit was utilized in the literary work done by 
them at this place. After his death his widow, my 
grandmother, was given a small pension with the help 
of which she brought up my father. 

Left motherless at an early age, my father 

commenced. his studies at a free school run by the 
London Missionary Society at Berhampore whence 
he returned to Serampore when he was about 16 years 
old. Within two years, he finished what were then 
known as the Junior and the Senior courses, for he 
was not’ only a very hard-working but also a very 
brilliant young man, During this period, he was, 83 
the son of my grandfather, given a stipend of Rs, 5 
per month. After finishing his studies he came to 
Calcutta and retired in 1885.as the head of the depart- 
ment he had originally joined as a duftry or, chaprasi. 
He told me more than once that though ‘the missiona- 
ries were quite willing to continue his help till such 
time as he could find a suitable opening, he ‘preferred 
to earn his living as a menial rather than be a burden 
on them, Beat: 
* While what I am today I owe first to the’ grace of 
God and to the prayers and blessings of my parents 
now in heaven, both of whom were God-fearing people, 
a fact I cannot forget for even one moment ‘is that 
the 120 rupees given by way of charity to my father 
has also contributed towards it, and I do not know 
how I can ever repay this deep debt of gratitude. 

My direct connection with Serampore College 
began when, as Inspector of Colleges for the Calcutta 
University, I visited this institution year after, year 
for-more than a decade and a half, and when I be- 
came an intimate friend and a great admirer of the 
then Principal, Dr. George Howells. I am referring 
, to all these facts merely to account for my . intense 
and abiding love for, and my personal interest. in, this 
particular institution. R 

We cahnot stand in this Hall today without 
acknowledging our deep'sense of gratitude to William 
Carey and his associates who, at the beginning of. the 
last century, laboured here and bequeathed to India 
and especially to Bengal the results‘of their many- 
sided activities in the matter of education, ‘culture 
and religion. Today we are. all well aware of. the need 
for education and social service, but long-before their 
importance was realized, the missionaries of Serampore 


thi 


"A 


were addressing themselves with unflagging ardour 


and whole-hearted devotion to the great tasks involved 
in bringing primary education to the children of this 
district and in providing the opportunity of University 
education for the youth of cur country. By the second 
decade of the nineteenth century, within a circle of 
twenty miles around Serampore town, they had 
established a network of free vernacular schools with 
not less than 8,000 children on their rolls. In this way 
they pioneered popular education in this State, To 
complete and. consolidate their plans for Christian 
service, they built and founded Serampore College in 
1818 and offered its facilities to all the sons of India, 
making the College, as they said, ‘free as the air, thus 
bringing higher education within the reach of all classes 
irrespective of caste or creed. The contribution made 
by the missionaries through their devoted labours, 
especially in the field of education, literature and 
social reform, has been recorded gratefully by the 
historians of the renaissance of Bengal in the nine- 
teenth century. . . 

Through. the Charter granted to the College by 


‘the King of Denmark in 1827, ratified by Bengal Act 


No. IV of 1918, Serampore is a University, and is at 
the present time, exercising the functions of a Univer- 
sity in the faculty of Theology. In addition, it is do- 
ing’ the teaching work of a University College in the 
three faculties of Art, Science and Theology, ‘There 
isa very definite place in “our University life for 
smaller institutions like Serampore, where’ students 
and ‘staff come into intimate contact through residence 
on the same campus. Here ‘attention can be concentra- 
‘ted’ on academic work under circumstances .more con- 
genial to such interests than those at present prevail- 
ing in some larger ‘centres, . ; 

It is, however, the work of the College as Univer- - 
Sity with its’ theolegical interests that is uppermost in 
our minds today, and I notice with gratification that 
this good work is being extended into many parts of 
India, so that, at. this present. time, no less than seven- 
teen colleges throughout India are affiliated with 
Serampore and together with the- College here are 
carrying forward the important work of Theological 
Education for the ministry of the Christian Church in 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. I. regard this as a real 
contribution to the well-being of our country. Seram- 
pore with its University Fellowship of Colleges, 
representative of the various communions of the 
Christian Church, is providing the Church with an 
educated ministry, and with trained, devoted * and 
godly leadership—a valuable and greatly needed ser- 
vice to a community desirous of serving God. and man 
and promoting the truest interest of the people. 

It is worthy of remark that; Serampore College, 
both in the days of its inception more than one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago and today when it is exer- 
cising its University functions widely, hag strenuously 
endeavoured to combine a high standard of efficiency 
and attainment with a large-hearted spirit of compre- 
hensiveness and co-operation, Evidence of the former 
today consists in the good standing accorded to the 
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degrees and diplomas of Serampore in the feld of 
learning. Proof of the latter is found in the fact tbat, 
at this graduation ceremony, so many students from 
so many different parts of our motherland have earned 
their degrees on the successful’ termination of their’ 
studies in colleges representing many different Church 
traditions. i f ‘ 

This, it stems to mé, has a messdge for the 
students themselves. I urge upon them the necessity 
of these same qualities; the necessity for discipline of 
mind and life and devotion of effort that characterize 
the right pursuit of true learning, the abandonment, of 
oneself to truth which, in scriptural language, ‘shall 
make you free,’ and the necessity further of that 
magnanimity that can welcome the co-operation of 
one’s fellow workers in all spheres of life, including 
the theological, with an utter self-giving that is of the 
essence of the Christian -spirit and the highest mark 
of the: Christian minister. 


The call to serve the Church came to me through 


my father immediately after I had finished my Univer- 
sity career. I cannot honestly say that, in spite of the 
intense religious atmosphere of our home, this had 
any special appeal for me. I was ambitious, I had 
obtained a first class firs; and secured that much- 
coveted prize, the University gold medal. In addition, 
I had been offered a State scholarship which in those 
days meant that I could make an attempt to enter the 
Indian Civil Service. The examination for recruitment 
thereto held no dread for me on account of the con- 
fidence I had in myself. I was aware that, at the 
worst, I could get myself called to the English Bar, 
which would ultimately lead to wealth and position, 
for competition amongst Barristers-at-law in those 
days was not so fierce as it became later on. J refused 
the State scholarship from. a sense of duty. I had lost 
my mother about this time and my father was feeling 
very lonely. But, then, I thought that by giving up 
this seemingly great opportunity of getting on in life, 
I had done enough. Why should I court poverty and, 
as I thought, insignificance, by becoming a Padre? 

It was thus that I failed to carry out the dearest 
wish of my father, and I feel deeply grieved whenever 
I recall it. While it is true that I have, in a humble 
way, tried, I suppose with some measure of success, 
to serve my community and my country, I do ‘not 
know whether it would not, on the whole, have been 
wiser for me to obey my father. 
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' Abanindranath Tagore 


~ The recent death of that great . artist 
‘ Abanindranath Tagore makes timely as well as 
poignant these reminiscences, as published in The 
Aryan Path, by a devoted French onetime pupil, 
Madame Andree Karpeles-Hogman : : ; 


Romain Rolland in one of his books alludes: to 
those great men whose spirits, like lighthouses, ilu- 
minate different parts of the world, preventing our 
planet from being overwhelmed by darkness. Alas, 
when one of those lighthouses is extinguished, the 
world seems darker, the threats speak louder, our lives 
feel poorer. Abanindranath Tagore’s death deprives us 
of one of those precious lighthouses; all those who 
have known him and admired him feel that loss 
deeply. As time goes on one will realize More and 
more what a great role he played in India’s fight for 
Freedom, and what a forerunner he was, fighting in 
his own. personal, original and silent way. Keeping 
aloof from politics, avoiding speeches and lectures, 
rarely absent from his beloved verandah in Jorasanko, 
retired, modest, completely free of pride or arrivism, 
“he has helped India to purify her soul, heart and mind 
of all harmful European influente. 

Bengal, thanks to Abanindra, rediscovered her own 
inner self, her own art; began to appreciate her folk- 
lore, and to understand that her rural life, her cottage 
industries, her popular traditions, were the most pre- 
cious treasures of her national inheritance. Neither 
sectarian nor one-sided, his manifold genius had 
several ways to express itself; his refined, subtle hands 
had many tools; magician that he was, he could work 
miracles in his own careless, graceful, witty, aristo- 
cratie manner. There are likenesses between him and 
the masters of the Italian Renaissance; in fact, he is 
responsible for the Renaissance of Indian Art. 


Long ago, in Paris, a little girl was looking at the 
English magazine, The Studio; she came across a 
reproduction of one of Abanindranath’s pictures: an 
illustration for Kalidasa’s Cloud Messenger; the long- 
ing expression of the lonely figure the dark cloud 
above the melancholy landscape, the harmony pre- 
vailing throughout the whole picture, impressed hey 
in a way she could hardly explain, understand or 
express. The desire to meet one day the creator of 
that picture filled her heart with an unforgettable 
intensity. Years passed by. Unexpected coincidences 
brought the young girl (now a painter) to Jorasanko. 
A-ba-nin-dra-nath Ta-gore (the syllables had haunted 
the girl, like the lovely verse of some mysterious, 
far-away poem). He was there in front of, her; he 
revealed India’s soul to her; India’s art; Bengal’s- 
heart.’ She soon called him her “Guru.” 


Rabindranath Tagore has described Jorasanko in 
his Boyhood Days but who will ever write the Saga of 
the whole Tagore family in that mansion filled with 
art, music, poems, drama, religious and. social reforms? 
The young French painter enters, as into a temple, 
into that enchanted Castle. A curly pet lamb greets 
you in the courtyard; an imposing darwan leads you 
up the stairs . . . corridors . . . sunny terraces. . - 
shady zenana . . . graceful, mysterious. silhouettes.... 
at last: the verandah! An impressive Trimurti, three 
brothers are there: Samarendranath, with his long 
lotus-petal eyes, is meditating on philosophy; Gogon- 
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endranath, with his gay smile and his profile of & 
Roman Emperor, is busy with some magie kaleidoscope 
which he has just invented; Abanindranath! High 
forehead, deep, warm, thoughtful eyes; extraordinary 
hands, with refined turned-up fingertips. An oasis in 
the midst of one of Calcutta’s bus. st quarters, & 
symbol of the best that India can offer; the heart of 
Bengal seems to throb on the peaceful verandah, 
murmur as of & spring comes up from the hookahs; 
a fragrance of, r0se-water fills the atmosphére, The 
three brothers read, work, discuss; each differently 
gifted, all three closely united. Nothing of the vast 
world’s éulture or research seems foreign to them. 
Squatting on a low armchair, Abanindra is paint- 
ing; he dips his fine Japanese brush in an ancient 
* bowl of burnished silver; a perfect pink lotus floats 
on the water beautiful and pure like the lines and 
colours flowing from the artists brush.. In short 
sentences, full of meaning, he sums up his ideas on 


Art; his teaching is rich and deep; the listener feels _ 


that none of Abanindra’s words ought to be lost. He 
hands her a small sheet of paper, where he ‘has hastily 
written a few sentences: y 

“The lotus of the mind (Manasa Padma) is 
blooming because the &pirit is resting on that....a 
work of art.is the carrier of this perfume of the hidden 
Lotus,.the unseen flowering of the mind, 
“ “The keener the sight, the surer the hand; the 
stronger the bow, the swifter the arrow flies. Lines 
flow unchecked from a good brush, so the perfume of 
the mind comes out’ uninterrupted through the finger 
tips, quick and skilful. s 

“Manava (Mankind) is God’s Manasa Putra (child 
of the mind); all our great works should be born of 
our Mind. So an artist from the very beginning must 
learn to express that which bis mind sees. and feels, 


This training of the mind should not be deferred till — 


the artist has mastered the methods of drawmg, ete. 
The bird must try to fly from the very beginning, 
Otherwise it will never be able to use its wings. 
“A perfect imagination and perfect mastery of 
the brush makes an artist.” ; 
* k x 
Sounds as of an aviary come up to the peaceful 
verandah from a patio below; the singers are not birds 
but numerous children of. different branches of the 
Tagore family; one hears echoés of religious perform~- 
ances, of family rituals. Abanindra listens to the 
lullabies; notes the nursery rhymes; writes down the 
old fairy-tales; collects all the ancient traditions 
handed down from‘ generation to generation; ques- 
tions the old nurses, the grandmothers; writes to 
village girls asking for the Alpona patterns, etc. It 
is fashionable, nowadays, to take an interest in folk- 
lore; to revive. or to imitate it; museums are started, 


exhibitions drranged. But when Abanindra stooped . 


tenderly over the wounded remains of. mutilated 
traditions, he was the only one to do it. 

What Hazelius did for Sweden by the founding 
of Skansen and of the Northern Museum; what 
Frederic Mistral did for Provence in reviving and 
preserving its traditions and founding the Felibrige, 
Abanindranath did for Bengal; thanks to him, all the 
treasures, fast. disappearing under heaps of tin boxes, 
harmoniums and cheap ` readyemade thingy, were 
saved and preserved and became sources of Dew 
inspiration. r i 

Two delightful books were the result of Abanin- 
dra’s researches: his book on Nursery. Rhymes and 
his Alpona and Ritual Decorations in Bengal. In the 


is 


‘them to ignore the differences that separate, 
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first, he accompanies the naive little songs with 
short. descriptions of village life, of intimate family 
scenes: one follows the young bride, home-sick for 
her own family; the mother-of the family anxious 
about the threat of famine. Abanindranath was not 
only a folklorist, in that book he proved to be a 
poet, a writer who painted with his pen. The French 
translation of it brought him admirers who, thus 
understood India better ` than they could have 
through its beauty of philosophy: Abanindra ree 
an 
to learn about the similarities that unite. In all 
countries, mothers have used the same words to send 
their children to sleep, have promised them the same 
golden treasures of illusion, in order to hide the 
daily misery which is in store for most of them. 

The booklet on Alpona has an introduction 
characteristic of Abanindra: 

“Lines must suggest life and movement. and they 
do it all the better if their fluctuations are not of a 
mathematical exactitude....all those lines traced by 
our Bengalee girls are beautiful, whether they be 
straight or irregular; their hands, sometimes unskilled; 
are- worth more than most of the hands well trained 
in art schools.” si 

Abanindranath has not only helped us to penetrate 
into the rustic garden of folk art, he has opened for 
us the door of the Shrine where stands, in all its 
traditional beauty, the statue of Pure Art. His book- 
let, Indian Artistic Anatomy, explains the ancient laws 
of the Sipa Shastras, but warns us to remain free: 

“Obedience to dogmas does not make a believer; 
a man does not become an artist in following blindly 
“the code of his art. _ 
boaan ei tia = an 
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, “We fhnùst. néver forget that it is the artist with 
his ‘¢reations that comes before the maker of laws and 
his codes on art.” ° 

Sadanga, or the Six Canons of Indian Painting, 
has spread abroad the undérstanding:of Indian art. 
Says Abanindra at the end of his book: 

“In mixing the colours of our soul with the black 
of our ink we can obtain the scale of all tints . . 
is not our eye, but our spirit which mixes the 
. colours.” ; Foe i 

Abanindra excelled in what Victor Hugo caled 
“the art of being a grandfather.” Several of his. books 
are meant for children: his adaptations of Sakuntala; 
his Indianized Péter Pan; his selections from James 
Tod’s Annals) and Antiquitiés of Rajasthan and 
Nalaka, his story of Buddha. His masterpiece in that 
line is Khirer Putul (The Cheese Doll). He. made of 
that old tale 4 brilliant psychological story, which 
Gelights old and young. His own original style lends 
a modern. touch to the whole. “What a perfect film 
it would make!” exclaimed Madeleine Rolland, the 
sister of Romain Rolland, also a great lover of India. 
Selma Lagerlof was so charmed by it that she wrote 
a delightful introduction to the French ‘translation, 
Da Poupee de Framage. “That is the Eighth Marvel 
of the World,” said Abanindranath, “a preface by the 
author ‘of The Adventures of Nils which I like so 
much!” : i . 

Abanindranath was grand as a story-teller, 
improvising, imitating and charming his "young 
audience. During one of his stays at Santiniketan he 
chose a full-moon night when the liquid silvery ‘light 
of Chandra Mama (Uncle Moon) transforms the arid 
desert into a fairyland. One could hear from far away 
the drums of the Santal dancers, He entered the boys’ 
dormitory, enjoying the idea of doing something 


forbidden! The children surrounded him, hanging on, 


his words, following his every movement, their minds 
flying, far away. into the land of ghosts and fairies 
that Abanindranath was creating for them. In spite 
of his success amongst the youngsters, in spite of all 
the stucents ‘following him like disciples, in spite of 
all, Abaninavanath declared: “I must go back to 
Jorasanko |” : 

“Don’t you like being here, Abandada?” 

“Yes, but my last grandson isover there; I can 
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imagine him crying. Nobody knows how to look after 
him as well as I do.” 
* * * 

There waS ‘a huge living-room in Jorasanko; 
Abanindranath’s perfect taste had made of it a most- 
harmonious apartment; on the floor: Japanese mat- 
tings of a -subdued green; on ‘the walls: ancient 
Moghul paintings. No ugly English. furniture spoilt 
that room where everything, created and drawn _by 
Abanindra, suited Indian customs and ways of living. 
The artist is sitting on the mattings surrounded by 
those long cushivns* called iakias; near him a pira, a 
small low table; on it a lota in two different colours 
of brass, symbolizing the meeting of ihe Jumna and 
the Ganges; a portrait of the artist’s mother, drawn 
by himself; and another picture illustrating a sentence ~ 
he is fond of: “Life is unsure like the dewdrop on a 
lotus leaf.” That picture has the subtle, refined charm 
of two of his other mastenpices: “A Girl Combing Her 
Hair,” with a brass jewel-box beside her, and “Radha 
and a Gopi,” gazing at an image of Krishna. Those 
pictures were exhibited in Paris shortly before the war 
of 1914 in an exhibition arranged by friends of_the 
artist as well as pictures by all his pupils. The Paris- 
sian public spontaneously called the pictures the work 
of “the Calcutta school.” l : 

“No work of art is complete,” explains the artist, 
“ünless it unites three things: tradition, originality, 
nature, A picture which is only original has no solid 
basis and will not last; one which is only traditional, 
has no personality; one which simply reproduces . 
nature has no soul.” Try 

` Through the wide-open window entered suddenly 
a huge and beautiful parrot; hig feathers were all 
white, except a little crown of yellow ones; he flew 
straight .towards Abanindra and settled ‘down near 
him, hae 

“You know that parrot?” 

“No, he has been sent to'me from heaven as & 
reward for. what I have said: Originality, tradition, 
nature.’ And Abanindranath smiled—such a gay, 
youthful smile which illuminated his unforgettable 
expressive features! : 
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The Lions of Sarnath 


The following article is reproduced from- 


India and Israel : 


The Wheel in India’s National Flag is a Wheel. 
on the pattern of the one appearing.on the abacus of, 


the Lion Capital at the top of the pillar erected by 
Emperor Asoka at Sarnath, in the third century B. C. 
As the Wheel is part of this Asokan sculpture, ` this 
Wheel is called the Asoka-Wheel. 

The four lions at the top of the pillar are standing 
back to back, facing the four quarters. All the four 
lions have their front legs firmly planted on the pedes- 
tal, and their mouths are open as if they were roaring. 

Underneath this lion-group is the circular abacus, 
or base. Under the paws of each of the lions there is 
on this abacus a twenty-four spoke Whieel. Thus, the 
total number of wheels on the abacus is four. Between 
every two wheels there is the figure of an animal 
relief. The four animals that we observe on the abacus 
are, going clockwise, an Elephant, a Bull, a Horse and 
a Lion. Of the four. the Horse is represented as racing 
along. while the other three are shown starding in a 
dignified posture. $ ma 

The lion is. in India. the mount for Parvati. con- 
sort of Siva. She is called Simha-Vahani—she who 
tides the lion. 

The four animals are examples of great and cons- 
picuous qualities. And in India. in particular, these 
animals are invested with sacred associations, 

Indian languages are full of terms like Purusho- 
simha (a lion among men), Purusharshabha (a bull 
among men), Purusha-ajaneya (a thorough-bred among 
men), Mahanaga (the great elephant), Gajagamana 
(she whose gait is as dignified as an elephant’s), 
Simha-madhya (she whose waist is as‘ slender ag that 
of a lion), Vrshaskandha (the bull-necked one and 
so on. oo GROG 

India’s coat-of-arms, the Lions of Sarnath, bears 
the inscription Satyameva Jayate (Truth Alone 
Triumphs), 7 f 

India’s national flag has been evolved in seven 
stages largely through the emblems adopted by the 
Congress since 1906. Then an ensign of three horizon- 
tal stripes, deep green, deep yellow and deep red, was 
flown in Calcutta. ‘This was altered to include a lotus 
and seven stars. 

The 1916 Home Rule flag had five red and four 
green stripes with a miniature Union Jack of Great 
Britain in the top left corner but Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Charkha (spinning wheel) was introduced on a 1921 
flag composed of horizontal white, green and red 
stripes. This: was disapproved of by a Congress ten 
' years later and was substituted by a saffron flag with 
a small Charkha in the mast-head corner. Liter Im 
1981 the All-India Congress chose saffron, white, and 
green stripes with the Charkha on the white, middle. 

The Constituent Assembly of 1947 adopted the 
same colours only replacing the Charkha with the 
Dharm Chakra of Emperor Asoka. 

In considering the national anthem, the Assembly 
was faced with the choice of the time-honoured air 
Vande Mataram and Rabindranath Tagores famous 
song Janaganamana. The first tune by Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee was given equal status. : 

Tagore’s song was eventually chosen. Described 
by Gandhi as “not only a song but a devotional hymn” 
the song combines praise, hope and inspiration in its 
words and unity in its message. 
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ROYAL OONIM: Super vitalising Tonic for MEN 
and. Women. Restores youthful vigour and vitality 
at any age. Re. 50 for 3 weeks course; Rs. 200 for 
complete course of 12 weeks. 

OONIM: General all-round tonic for men & women. 
Rs. 7-8 for one week ; Rs. 22-8 for 3 weeks; Re. 90 
for 12 weeks complete course. 


BIOSTIL HORMONE CREAM: Genuine hormone 
treatment for restoring the freshness and firmness 
of youth to the aged, wrinkled skin. Women of 60 
regain complexion like women of 20. Indicated for 
wrinkles, lines, bagginess, bad colour, disfiguration, 
blemishes and skin disorders (acne, pimples, etc.) 
Rs, 5-8 per tube. 


SIMBOOQGI HAIR LOTION: An unfailing hair-grower. 





‘Positively grows new hair and stops falling hair, 


dandruff, iching scalp, etc. Rs. 3-8 per bottle. SIM- 
BOOGI HAIR OIL: A delightful ideal hair-dressin 
and tonic for correction of various hair, scalp an 
Rs, 3-8 per bottle. 


LUNEGON: The most ‘effective "nerve and brain 


-sedative tonic, indicated for mental and nervous dis- 


orders. Immediately calms and soothes high mental 
and ‘nervous tension. Contains no injuriour, depressing- 
or habit-forming drugs Rs. 4 per packet of 50; Rs. 70 
per packet of 1000 tablets. (Hospital packing). 


DIBNIL: The most effective oral remedy indicated in 
the treatment of Diabetes Mellitus, Rs. 15 per packet. 


SILVITA: For acidity, heart-burn, sour stomach, 
dyspepsia, wind and fullness after meals, etc. Rs. 4 


NOVUM: The most potent and effective “period 
regulator” for females, indicated in the treatment of 
Amenorrhoea. (Periodic Disorders), Restoren the' 
female periodic cycle surely, quickly, safely. NOVUM 
SIMPLEX, . Rs. 12-8. NOVUM FORTE, Rs. 50; 
NOVUM SUPER CONCENTRATED, indicated only 
for menopausal trouble and oestrogenie hormone defi- 
ciency. Rs. 21, CIVITA: MUST BE TAKEN tonic 
with NOVUM to prevent side reactions and hasten 
results Rs, 19 per packet of 100; Rs. 4-12 per packet 
of 25; Also available: 

INDULABO PASTE INJECTION TREATMENT for 
registered and Qualified Physicians only, Full parti- 
culars sent on request to physicians only. ; 
PREGNO: An ideal, non-greasy and delicately Bee 
fumed preparation for FAMILY LIMITATION 
Ideally suited for the most fastidious woman, Rs. 9- 
for complete outfit: Rs, 7-8 for “Refill”. 

EXPERT MEDICAL ADVICE: We have opened 
“Clinical Dept.” under the direct supervision of qua 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


IN RIGHT VOLUMES OF ABOUT 3,800 PAGES - 


The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda now comprises Hight 
Volumes with the publication of hitherto unpublished matter under Vol. VIII 


Contents for Vol. VIII 
Discourses on Jnana-Yoga ` Six Lessons on Raja-Yoga 
Five Lectures  Writings—Prose and Poems—IV Series 
Notes of Olass Talks and-Lectures 
Sayings and Utterances—III Series 
Questions and Answers Epistles—lV Series 





Excellent get-up and Printing. Pages : 577 


Price : Board-bound, Each volume Rs. 6-0 
Cloth-bound, Each volume Rs. 7-8: 


For- details write to: 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
4, WELLINGTON LANE z CALCUTTA-13. 


MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALED ROWER _ 


Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 


Velen y tt inter PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, 42.4.5, 
London ) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha Sabha of 
Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta has won unique fame not only 
in India but throughout the world ( e. g., in England, America, Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persons from every nook, and corner of the world have sent 
unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest 
Astrologer & Palmist, Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and with the help: 
of Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, redressing 
the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help to win difficult Jaw suits and ensure safety 
from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness and free people from debts and family unhappiness. 
s Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditji i: 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (GUARANTEED). In case of failure, money refunded. 
Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman :—for vant wealth, good luck and all round 
prosperity in life, honour and fame, Price Rs, 7-10. Special Rs. 29-11. Super-Special Rs, 129-11, 

sagalamukhi Kavacha :—To overcome enemies it ia unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning, 
civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalleled. Rs. 9-2. Special Rs, 34-2, 
Super-special with life-long effects Rs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha :—Enables one foes to become friends 
and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. Special Rs. 34-2. Super-special with extraordinary life-long & 
speedy effects Rs. 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures Barrenness and all sorts of female diseases and 
savgs from devil and evil spirits, etc. Price Rs. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9, Super-special with lasting speedy 
wittis Rs, 63-9, Saraswati Kavacha :—Success in examination and sharp memory. Rs, 9-9. Special Ra. 38-9 
Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 


j A wonderful Astrological book in English i 
, “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotish Shamrat :—Deals month by month exhaustively Rs, 3-8. - 
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George Washington’s Birth Anniversary, 
February 22 


George Washington, whose 220th bitthday anni- 
versary will be observed throughout the United States 
on February 22, is fondly remembered by Americans 
ws the “father of the nation.” It was Washington who 
played perhaps the most important role of liberating 


the American colonies from British rule as well as in’ 


guiding the fledgeling nation through its early years 
as a democratic republic. $ 

Born on February 22, 1732, George spent his youth 
on his fathers large tobacco farm in what was then 
the British colony of Virginia. At ‘the age of 16 he 
became a surveyor, and made maps of the wild frontier 
between the colony and French territory in the 
interior. 

When war broke out. between the British and 
French in 1753, 21-year-old Washington was made 
commander of the Virginia Militia: guarding the 
colony. Because of his knowledge of the frontier, he 
was asked to assist an expedition of British troops 
deep into the wilderness. 


The British army was ambushed and its general 


killed. Young Washington took command and saved 
the troops. His military fame spread . through the 
colonies. When the French were defeated, he retired 
to his Virginia farm. , . . 

But unrest over British rule grew steadily. ` In 
protest against import taxes, colonists disguised ‘as 
American Indians dumped a cargo of British tea into 
Boston harbour. Soon fighting broke out between: 
colonial farmers and British troops. Thus in 1775 
began the war for American independence. 

Washington was called from his farm to command 
the colonial forces. It seemed a hopeless task to fight 
trained and well-equipped British regulars with poorly- 
armed volunteers. but Washington accepted. In a sur~ 
prise night attack, General Washington captured a 
British force by moving his army across an icy river. 


But his small, badly-supplied army met many - 


defeats. Washington shared its hardships, and kept 
his men alive one bitter winter by begging food from 
farmers. 

Finally, with French aid,.Washington was able to 
defeat the main British force in 1781. The colonies 


were free and Washington could return to his beloved l 


farm. - a . : 
He was, however, soon called to’head the new 
U.S. Government. In 1789, he was elected to the first 
of two terms as America’s President. As the first 
President of the United States, he “guided the new 
government in its infancy.,He inspired confidence in 
the untried government and give it dignity. An able 
administrator by any standard, he was superior in 
judgement .to his brilliant assistants, among whom 
were Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of State and 
Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of: the--Treasury. 


__ FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


. that never did nature and fortune combine more 


l u - apprentice, to: complete his education. He 
The first President personally directed his sd- M 
‘ninistration in a way which no modern gucosasor 





could hope to do. Besides Hamilton and Jefferson he 
had only one other department head, the Secretary of 
‘War, General Henry Knox. There were no cabinet 
meetings at.first, and the three secretarfes were sup- 
posed to be assistants to the President. 

Jefferson has left an interesting description of the 
way in which official correspondence was handled by 
the first President and, his three assistants. Every day 
each Secretary made up a package of letters received, 
with the drafts of his replies, and submitted it to 
Washington. The President kept his eye on every- 


- thing, but he was not dictatorial. Generally he returned 


the letters without comment, thus signifying 
approval; sometimes he attached comments and sug- 


. gestions In little notes. Sometimes he held up matters 


until he could confer with a Secretary, 

As an administrator, Washington was prompt, 
judicious but decisive, exceedingly exacting of his 
subordinates, and probably too exacting of himself. 

He was scrupulously fair in his distribution of 


«social favours and very conscientious in the perform- 


ance of what he regarded as his social duties. Although 
he found such official occasions as senatorial dinners 
and formal receptions extremely boring, he thought 

e 


: them  neċessary and insisted that strict formality 


observed. 
` George Washington’s capacity for wrath was well- 


‘known. But ordinarily he vented his anger only in 


private and against men whom he considered dis- 
respectful, unpatriotic or dishonest. He never gained 


‘fame as a recantour or a public speaker, though he 


occasionally fold a story at official dinners. Those who 
knew’ the President, however, soon learned that he had 
a quiet humour and a vast Amount of sympathetic 
understanding. 

‘Jefferson, who later became the third President of 
the United States, looked back upon George 
“Washington, the man who had been his leader and 
friend, and made this appraisal of him: “On the whole 
his character was in its mass perfect, in nothing b A 
in few points indifferent; and it may truly be sai 
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fectly to. make a man great.’—USIS. 


Awarded Nobel Prize for Peace, 1951 

Leon Jouhaux was born in Paris on the Ist 
1879. His father was a mere labourer in thy, Gow 
ment Match Factory and his dream was th j 
would become an Engineer, But a strike, in which h 
father actively participated, broke out in the Factory 
in 1891 considerably reduced the resources of the 
family. Compelled to leave the school at the age of 
12 Leon Jouhaux must work to help his folk. At the 
age of 16 he joins the Match Factory. During the four 
years which elapsed he has succeeded, while pene > 
reay 
takeg.a great interest in the life of the Union but 
being too young to be on. Office Bearer he was 







i 


entrusted with the redaction of the proceedings. As 
soon as he becomes old enough he joins the Union 
<- and in £906 he is delegated by the Bourse du Travail 
of the city of Angers as a representative to the C.G.T. 
(French T.U.C.). His restless work, the clarity of his 
views and his intelligence distinguished him from’ 
among his colleagues and in 1909 he succeeds Grif- 
fuelhes for the Secretary-General of the C.G.T. Thus 
reaching at the age of 30 a position which makes him 
the animator and the spokesman of the great French 
- Labour Union. 


After World War J, Leon Jouhaux is nominated 
as Labour ¿Delegate for France to the ‘Committee 
entrusted to the redaction of Part 13 of the Peace 
Treaty (International Labour Charter). ` 

At this conference in Amsterdam in 1919 the 
International Union’s Federation was founded and 
Leon Jouhaux elected Vice-President of ‘that body. 

‘ He was included in the International Labour Office, 
since its création, as a member of the Labour Section 
in the Administrative Committee. He took an active 

. part in the conference for disarmament (especially for 
private manufacture of weapons). Leon Jouhaux' took 
resolutely the head of the protestation movement 
against the admission of totalitarian countries to the 
I.L.O. During the reforms which followed the victory 
of the Popular Front in France 
appointed General Counsellor to the Bank of France. 

In 1940 chased by the police he goes underground. 
In December, 1941, he was arrested and then deported 
to Germany. He came back to France in May, 1945. 

In October 1945, when the Federation Syndicale 
Mondiale (F.S.M.) was constituted Leon’ Jouhaux 

- was elected Vice-President, Sir Walter Citrine being 
the President .He was afterwards nominated as a 
delegate to the U.N.O. where he became the spokes- 
man of workers. Leon Jouhaux came into conflict with 
the majority of the leaders of the C.G.T. to whom 
he reproaches to bind the interest of the C.G.T. and 
those of the Communist party. ; 

; On 19th December, 1947, his followers decided to 
constitute a new body which assumes the name of 


C.G.T. “Force Ouvriere” and Leon Jouhaux becomes. 


its president. He is elected and re-elected President 
of the National Economic Council. 

On 25th February, 1949, during the full session of 
the European Movement Congress, Leon Jouhaux was 
Unanimously elected President of the 
Council of the European Movement. Leon Jouhaux 
“is an Officer of the Legion d’Honneur. 

p The high distinction which has been awarded to 

him lately by the Nobel Prize Commission certainly 
is the most valuable tribute which would be rendered 
fo a man whose life has been entirely devoted to the 
rogress of the working-world through peace. 

Informed of the decision of the Commission said 
e Veteran Syndicalist: “It is not Leon Jouhaux who 
being honored; it is the working class which has 
striven for peace."—-News from France, 
er 1, 1951. 










The Novel in America Today 


H. B. Lerner has ‘the following words to 
advocate for the cause of the American novel 
today : 


Modern American prose literature has been called 


i the most original and most intense of our time. Draw-'. 


- ing its strongest accents from Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


9 tightly-knit 


in 1936 he was. 


‘International . 
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Elgar Allan Poe and Herman Melville, it has found its 
most vivid expression in Thomas Wolfe, Ernest 
Hemingway and William Faulkner. Poetic force and 
realism seem to be its - outstanding 
charaéteristits. —- É - ig 

Any attempt to find a common denominator for 
the work of America’s novelists during recent years is, 
at best, a hazardous enterprise; but perhaps we can 
say one thing: The American writer of today is. cons- 
cious of his task, which is to solve the inner secrets 
of life and of human relations. He is seeking new 
paths, in novelistic technique as well as in style. He 
has recognised the importance of America’s special role 
in our world and therefore séarches the history. of his 
country for men and ideas which will possibly ‘aid him 
and: his fellow-men in arriving at an understanding of 
his task. f 2 EET 

Whatever his theme and treatment, be it the 
family or the war, social or racial problems, the life of 
the pioneers or modern youth, be it humorous, bitter, 


satiric or in a tragic vein, naturalistic or impressionis/ 


tic, he shows understanding for the moral values of 
the problem at hand, and he is free of nihilistic or 
existentialist tendencies toward treating life as mean- 
ingless, . purposeless. Individuality finds his respect, 
and the existing society his recognition even as , he 
points up some of its weaknesses. 

The evil lives among us, says the post-war author, 
but it can be overcome, and many paths lead to salva- 
tion. He bends his efforts to the search for these 
paths. Religion plays a considerable role in the novel, 
as does psychology and even psychoanalysis, All this 
search for new substance stems, perhaps, from a feel- 
ing of loneliness ‘the consciousness of being only @ 
tiny individual in a gigantic world and of seeing so 
much all round that is lonely, too, and seems to be 
freezing to death in the chill of everyday ‘life, 

The new epic writer no longer studies Balzac, Zola, 
Flaubert, Samuel Butler, Tolstoy and Turgenev. as did 
his. predecessors after World War I. His models: rather 
are James Joyce. Proust. Virginia Woolf, Andre Gide, . 
Mauriac and Dostoievsky, as well as Franz Katka, 
Rilke, Thomas Mann and Henry James. Naturalism, 
in the word’s original sense, seems to have been out- 
lived. Its place has been taken by a neo-realism and a 
desire to progress beyond it into the realms of the 
unknown. - : 


Tr 
In the novel as well as in the drama of modern 
America a “magic realism” has frequently developed, 
a form of expression which sometimes even characte 
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sy and Carson McCullers definitely write in this 





Among the authors whose fame pre-dates the war, 
er shows evidence of a definite development. 
‘his most recent book, Requiem for a Nun, he once 
paints with icy-hot intensity a canvas of 
arror and fron an humanity, this time, 
A qgnsoli hat there is & 
owever, with the ee Shey ale t ; à 
salvation—through faith. acerta mty ; Sa 
Faulkner, once called a nihilist, made E aR 






































nent gave pause. But earlier, armed with his Drea uik 


aking mastery of minutely accurate portrayal, Faulk- 
ner had, in Intruder in the Dust, fought stronger than 
wen before for Negro rights and pleaded for humanity 
is the ethic meaning of our life. 

Sinclair Lewis, on the other hand, in the years 
receding his death, wrote three novels which told 
little that was new about him. Kingsblood Royal, to 
3e sure, dealt with the problem of a man who 
sovers that Negro blood flows in his veins and who 
takes up the fight against hostile surroundings in the 
American South, ‘Lhe God-Seeker, however, was 
merely an episode, half satiric, half romantic, from the 
life of the pioneers in the Middle West, and World 
So Wide restated, in a contemporary setting, the theme 
of Dodsworth. 

John Dos Passos, once a social zealot, now finds 
himself in the camp of those who take an affirmative 
view of life. In The Grand Design he delivered an 
attorney’s plea, which could hardly be called progres- 
sive, against the Washington bureaucracy under 
Roosevelt. 

` Upton Sinclair wrote one volume after the other 
in his Lanny Budd series—ten in all—a chronicle oi 
world events since 1933 which draws Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, Hitler, Goering and ‘other contem- 
porary figures into its plot. . However exciting the 
adventures of the hero, the young son of a millionaire, 
were they scarcely were representative of the author 
of ,The Jungle and Oil until he surprisingly satirized 
the life of California’s wealthy classes of today in 
Another Pamela. 

Pearl Buck wrote three new China novels among 
which Kinfolk deserves to be singled out. Erskine 
Caldwell’s and John O’Hara’s new novels were hardly 
on the same high level as their former works, James 
T. Farrell in The Road Between, the story of a 
marriage, wrote another one of his sociological-natural- 
istic novels. | 

Ernest Hemingway’s Across the River and Into 
the Trees, too, was hardly anything new although it 
painted with all the pastel shades of Hemingway’s 
emotional colour scheme the melancholia of a mortally 
ill Army officer who takes leave of Venice and love. 
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John Marquand, the American Galsworthy, looked 
through his artist's magnifying glass with a wise and 
ironic eye at a blue-blooded bankers family in Point 
of No Return. In Melville Goodwin U.S.A., he then 
pictured the private life of a professional military 
officer with no less loving precision and cheerful irony. 

John Steinbeck, in The Wayward Bus, presented, 
against the backdrop of a trip through California, , 
some characters motivated by primitive impulses, and 
in The Pearl a poetically and dramatically alive 
allegory about the curse of possession. In Burning 
Bright he then dealt, no less poetically, with the deb- 

a dpe sterile man and his wife who is ready 
to conceive a chi TRR a stranger as long as it makes 
her husband happy. ~~. 

William Saroyan proved, 
Comedy and also later in his Tracy’s 







all in The Human 
È that he 


has a dreamer’s appreciation of the nonconformist aA 


recluse. Thornton Wilder, finally, chose no less a 
figure than Julius Caesar for his protagonist in ‘The 
Ides of March, selecting the form of a novel in letters 
in order to let Catullus, Cleopatra and Cicero speak 
to us, too. 

Til 


The variations of technique and locales, reflected 
in the works of the more famous American writers, 
are an even stronger characteristic of the work of the 
younger generation. 


£ 


~ 


If it is at all possible to make groupings here, | 


one might say something about the war novel, the 
psychological and sociological novel, the regional 
novel with historie background, 
novel. There are“further serious treatments of youth 
problems, the Negro question, anti-semitism, sexual 
aberrations, and, in a lesser degree, social problems. 
War novels, with the anti-authoritarian and fre- 
quently anti-officer tendency which is so typical of 
America, have been appearing since 1945. Harry 
Brown’s A Walk in the Sun was poetic and without 
pathos. Alfred Hayes’ All Thy Conquests, Gore Vidal’s 
Williwaw, Robert Lowry’s Casualty, and John Herne 
Burns’ The Gallery followed clearly in Hemingway's 
footsteps; they were unromantic, 
compromising in their masterful 
battle’s bloody inferno, ; 
Then, came a first novel which brought striking 
success to a complete unknown: Norman Mailers The 
Naked and the Dead, the story of conquest of & 
Japanese-held island in the Pacific, was brutal, naked 


and the religious | 


unheroic and un- >- 
rendering of the. 


and rebellious, and between the lines of its frequently. 


obscene soldiers slang our social order stood accused 
ag well as the war. Simultaneously, Irwin Shaw’s The 
Young Lions appeared, hardly less stark, but frequently 
more lyrical, a vast panorama of war-torn Europe, of 
concentration camps and ruined cities, with a wealth 
of keenly observed types and problems.‘ 
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Martha Gellhorn’s The Wine of. Astonishment, the 
chronicle -of a battalion of American infantrymen in 
Europe; Ira Welfert’s An Act of Love, which was 
spiced with some bitter commentaries about a world 
which permitted such bloodshed; and Stefan Heym’s 
The Crusaders, which told of the conquest. of Germany 
—all these books also reflected the problem of today’s 
man, the near-futility of escape from chaos, but their 
tenor was by no means pacifistic, like the war novels 
of 25 years ago, nor did they preach the gospél accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. 


These war novels, and others which followed, are . _ —— as 
Pr ge Tap k= 


analytical. They accept war as somethings irc lig,” 


L Ts Syn tebe by 
e young writers are 
men in their relation- 


however much they deplore 


it, 
aot 





dames Gould Cozzen’s Guard of Honour, 
penetrating portrayal of officers and men in ‘a training 
camp in Florida, and From Here to Eternity by the 
young James Jones, after Norman Mailer perhaps the 
most gifted prose writer of the post-war generation. 
In this very broad canvas of officers and men of alk 
social strata in Hawaii at the outbreak of the war one 
admires, in spite of the author’s preoccupation with 
obscene language, the technical perfection and the 
dramatic breadth of this almost mature work by an 
unknown of yesterday, And one senses the authors 
main purpose: to lead us back to ourselves. If he 
chose the surgeon’s scalpel, he did it not in order to 
slash about blindly. but to grope his way carefully 
toward a malignant tumour. The most recent of the 
war novels, The Caine Mutiny, by the young Herman 
Wouk, for many weeks best seller No. 1, pictures in 
_ vivid, realistic colours what happened aboard an 
American’ ship during a typhoon in Pacific waters 
during 1944, i 
The subconscious, dreams, supernatural and 
visionary events play a significant role in many of 
thesé works. The human factor and the human being 
always occupy the central position, not the events 
themselves.—USIS, 


Four Indian. Students Get Rotary — 
Fellowships 


Chicago, February 27: “Four graduate students 
from India are among recipients of Rotary Inter- 
national fellowships for study abroad in 1952-63. 

The one-year fellowship grants range from $1,800 
to $3,400. They are awarded annually by the world- 
ide service club organisation as a contribution 
owards international understanding, goodwill and 
eate, : 

Recipients in India are: Manorama Hosali of 
angalore, Bipin E. Mullaji of Bombay, Manfusiri 

Delhi, and Mrs. Avtar H. Singh of Meerut. 
ombay student will study in Britain, the others 
in North America. 

Fellowship grants awarded to students throughout 
the world by Rotary International this year will total 
$285,000. The fellowship programme was begun in 
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Aldrin for Locust Control 


Washington, February 27: Eight more American- 
built planes will be provided this year to fight the 
locust menace in South Asia and the Middle East, 
the Technical Co-operation Administration (TCA) of 
the U.S. Department of State disclosed here. 

Two of ¿he planes are now on their way overseas 
and the others will leave soon. No request for locust 
assistance this year has been received, but the planes 
are being sent as a precautionary measure, TCA said. 

In addition, TCA officials have purchased 76 tons 
of aldrin, an insecticide ‘proven extremely effective 
against locusts. One ounce of this poison will be an 
effective spray for one acre. The aldrin will be stock- 
piled at Beirut, Teheran and Karachi: 

Last year American planes and pilots destroyed 
75,000 acres of locusts by aerial spraying with aldrin 
in India, Iran and Pakistán. 

Of the. eight planes sent to Iran last year, six are 
still serviceable, one is salvageable and one wrecked 
beyond repair. U. S. technicians also trained local 
pilots in effective aldrin spraying-——USIS. 7 
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The Writing on the Wall 


The Newsweek of New York in its Aprit 7 issue 


carries a report of President Truman’s speech at the 
Demoératic Party’s Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 
Although this speech was intended by him to be his 
presidential swan-song, it is interpreted by some as 
being ‘the opening broadside in the Democratic Party’s 
campaign, which might even “carry Harry 8. Truman 
into the White House for another term.” Apart from 
his “Won’t-run” bombshell it was a fighting speech 
in the true “give’em-hell” tradition, as the following 
quotation. from the report shows: 


. “H. 8. T. Winds Up: In the gaily festooned hall, 
decorated with mammoth enlargements of his picture, 
the President lashed out at the Republican Party. It 
was made up of ‘political fakers, he said, who had 
brought the nation ‘to the brink of ruin,’ The GOP 
had tried to ape the New and Fair Deal line with no 
success. Now the ‘dinosaurs’ in the party were plan- 
ning to ‘go back to prehistoric times.’ But this group 
would ‘only get the dinosaur vote—and there-are not 
very many of them left? 

© “My, Truman struck ont at GOP corruption 
during the Harding Administration, taunted the Re- 
publicans for twenty years of political defeat, and 
questioned the sincerity of their anti-Communism.” 
` With a few alterations, for example, by reading 
“Congress Party” in the place of “Republican Party,” 
this diatribe might well be levelled: against Pandit 
Nehru’s Party administration. And unless he carries out. 
the reforms in the Congress, which he promised the 
nation time and again, as an election stunt, the fate 
.of his party would be that of the pre-historic reptiles, 
as so elegantly put by President Truman, in the 
not-so-very distant future. 

Look at the mess the “dinosaurs” in the Nehru 
Cabinet have made—and are still making—of the 
railways. There is no comfort for the ordinary man 


and practically no security. As we go to press there 
is the following news-item in the morning papers 
(April 30); 

“Sri N, V. Gadgil, Union Minister for Works. 
Production and Supply. was overpowered by two 
ruffans who entered his first class compartment on 
the Bombay-Madras Mail in the early hours of this 
morning and removed a few of his personal belongings. 
Sri Gadgil who offered resistance sustained only minor 
injuries. He continued his journey after medical aid 
at Kurudwadi. ` 


“The Minister who is travelling to 
told ‘pressmen at the station the intruders entered the 
compartment, somewhere between Bhivwan and 
Pomalwadi, about 200 miles out from Bombay, and 
pulling him out of the upper berth, ` where he was 
sleeping, demanded all his cash, On his refusal to 
oblige them the intruders thrust a handkerchief into 
his mouth and tied down his hands. They also threat- 
ened the Minister with a knife causing minor scratches 
on his elbow. 


“As the train was slowing down for halt at Pomal- 
wadi. the intruders jumped out of the eompartment 
and escaped.” 

So it seems that even a gilded colleague of the 
puissant Nehru can be subjected to mayhem  whil 
travelling in a mail train! 

We assure Sri Gadgil of our sincere sympathy 
but we cannot-help thinking that the incident was jus 
a line of writing on the wall. 

Corruption is rife everywhere, and the life 
property of the common national of the Indign Union 
is no longer secure in the railways. We ourselves have 
suffered and within our limited circle of intimate 
friends and relations there are four -who have been 
robbed while travelling by train during the last three 
months. t 

Another dinosaur wrecked the Post and Telegraph 


Hyderabad 
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system, particularly the telephones, Who is there in 
this part of the world who can rely on the telephone 
in an emergency? We had an urgent occasion, at 
about midnight of the 29th, to get into communication 
with a relative who had a telephone. After frantic 
attempts had been made to induce the somnolent 
operator to pùt us through, we were silenced by being 
disconnected at the switch board! And our telephone 
remained dead and inoperative for the rest of the 
night. This was not our first experience of similar 
tactics, but this was the most troublesome experience. 
We are told we should have complained. But to 
whom, and to what -purpose? 


Then consider the wonderful khichri which’ our 
erstwhile M.P.s and legal luminaries have cooked up 
for a Constitution. Every possible-loophole has been 
left for the law-breaker and the disruptionist while the 
suffering nationals cannot obtain even a modicum of 
justice in redress of the wrongs inflicted on them, The 
law is today more in favour of the subtle and slimy 


_blood-suckers who are waxing fat at the cost of the 











hard-pressed law-abiding common man. 

As an example of the bestial ruthlessness of hows 
bloodsuckers, the following news-item which appeared 
in the Statesman for April 16, is illustrative. It seems 
that the common man can expect no compunction 
from those ghouls even though he be at death’s door: 

“A Jarge quantity of drugs and medicines, suspected 
to be spurious, were seized in the Canning Street. area, 
by the Enforcement Branch, Calcutta Police, in one 
of its biggest raids so far. About 30 drugstores were 
searched and penicillin, streptomycine, chloromycetin, 
24,180 Cibazol tablets, 158 phials of Angier’s Emulsion. 
43 phials of Ferradol and some other medicines were 
seized. Twenty-five phials of tetanus anti-toxin were 
found in a pan shop in the area and three persons, 
including the owner of the shop, wete arrested.” 

‘The gangsters who are in the above racket have 
an all-India organisation, as is well-known, with head- 
quarters in Western and Northern. India. 

Turning to the security of the nation and the 
Union, it is known all over the country what intrigue 
in the Defence Services is leading to. And on top of 
that. there is the * perennial hot-air flow of Ahimsa 
when the budget estimates for Defence are discussed. 
We havea Navy we are told. But how does it stand? 
ere is part of the answer, out. of the press interview 
at Madras on April 21: 
ice-Admiral ©. T. M. Pisey, Commander-in- 
of the Indian Navy, told a Press Conference 
that it was difficult to say at present when India 
would be able to acquire her first aircraft carrier. 

“They could buy a carrier next year if they had 
money but the technical personnel necessary to man 
her was a specialised part of the naval aviation and 
it would take at least ten years to train them. 

“Meanwhile, Admiral Pizey stated, the Nayy was 
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-satisfactory position; 


. 


planning to establish as a first step in naval aviation, 
a naval air station at Cochin and form a fleet require- 
ment unit early next year which would provide. co- 
operation and anti-aircraft gunner training for their 
ships, also sea-reconnaissance and other duties. ‘Our 
policy is to keep in step with modern trends- and 
train our technical personnel aécordingly, so that we 
will be able to man the latest type of aireraft and 
ships as and when we acquire them,’ he added. ` 
“Indian Navy’s ultimate aim, he said, was to 
build up a balanced modern navy with an air com- 
ponent, and supporting ‘shore organisations and train- 
ing schools. Owing to the need. for exercising the 
strictest economy over expenditure and also owing to 


the difficulties in obtaining new ships, they had not 


been able to acquire moré ships.” 


‘Lastly, let us turn to the economic aspect, for 
ruin generally means financial collapse, although we 
ourselves consider moral bankruptcy to be even worse. 
We find ‘the following special report, in the Statesman 
of April 22, originating from New Delhi: i 

“Resistance of American, British and ‘other 
foreign buyers continues to affect India’s export trade, 
seriously ‘upsetting her balance of payments position. 

“First noticeable, in the last year’s second quarter, 
the total value of her exports has continually been 
shrinking since then, and was down.to Rs. 172 crores 
in the October-December period. This compares with 
Rs. 212 crores in the last year’s first quarter, when 
the figure, helped by devaluation and post-Korean war 
developments, reached its peak. 

“The decline in exports has been.in sharp contrast 


‘with the rise in imports, explained especially by big 


food and cotton purchases. A widening gap between 
imports and exports was the result. The adverse 
balance of trade in last year’s second quarter amounted 
to Rs. 15 crores, which rose to Rs. 85 crores and 
Rs. 62 crores in the following two quarters. ; 

“Buyers’ resistance shows no sign of softening. 
The high prices, caused largely, according to some 
quarters, by export duties and the unsteadiness of tne 
existing level, are slated to account for relatively 
small demands from abroad. i 

“The Government seems worried about the un- 
withdrawal or relaxation of 
export duties on some raw materials and manufac- 
tures, suspension of destinational control on the export 
of jute goods and the increase in cloth export quotas 
are some of- the recently announced official’ measures 
to stimulate outward trade. 

“There has been a marked fall in the demand from 
abroad even for manganese ore and mica, which were 
very eagerly sought by Western countries before they 
had decided to slow down their defence programmes.” 

The Government “seems worried” we are told, 
but what ean the Government do? It has neither a 
Horatio Hjalmer Schacht in charge of the Finance 
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portfolio nor does if possess. the power or initiative 
to check economic trends, The Finance Minister has 
British blinkers on and the Commerce Minister does 
neither possess the experience nor the drive to 
counteract the mischief. As such. we are wallowing in 
the “trough of Britain’s wake. To substantiate our 
statement we quote from the Newsweek of New York 
for March 24:. 

“Call it a trade slump. Call it-deflation, Call it a 
recession, (But don’t call it—unmentionable word—a 
d——n). Whatever: the term, it was evident by last 
week to economic experts and just plain’ businessmen 
that-an international economie disturbance was blow- 
ing up. Around the globe from Japan to France, the 
storm signals were flying—as they were in the United 
States.. , 

“The disturbance might blow.itself out as did the 
now almost forgotten ‘American recession? of 
spring of 1949. The experts, as skittish as weather 
forecasters, refuse to make predictions. But one thing 
was predictable: A storm couldn’t come.at a better 
time for the Russians. For on April 3.the Soviets open 
their much-advertised International Economic Con- 
ference in Moscow—a propaganda show devoted to 
extolling the now banned East-West trade. 

“What did the storm signals indicate? While the 
West still talked of fighting inflation and while infla- 
tion still gripped many countries, a steady deflation” 
was under way in others. Raw-materials prices skidded. 
Inventories overflowed. New orders fèll off. . Even 
shipping costs eased. Finally, inevitably, world trade 
shrank as governments imposed restrictions to meet 
the situation, The process fed on itself. To balance 
its accounts, power X restricted trade with power Y. 
To balance its accounts, power Y thereupon reduced 
imports from power Z, 

“The storm center was Britain. The Conservative 
government had already cut imports by $1,400,000,000. 
Last week the firs} ‘Tory budget “outlined further 
import cuts and other deflationary measures. And Dow 
the British feared the accelerating effect of a world 
trade crisis on their internal crisis. Newewenhs London 
bureau cabled: 

‘A chill wind is blowing through the so-called fully 
employed welfare state which the Churchill govern- 
ment inherited from Socialism. Deflation shows a 
personal side as people try to save instead of spend. 
London streets are clogged with empty cruising taxis; 
tailor shops are dark and empty; and higher bus and 
subway fares have brought out swarms of bicycles. 

‘It is now frankly recognized that there is a grow- 
ing danger of a collapse of international trade, espe- 
cially in the ‘soft? sterling areas that have hitherto 
provided a basic market for Britain’s consumer-goods 
exports. ; 

- ‘The situation was brought home with a resound- 
ing shock when Australia cut imports of British goods 
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by $403,000,000. Actually, shrewd and perhaps pessi- 
mistic business analysis had seen earlier signs: the 
collapse of the Alexandria cotton market, panic in the 
Indian bullion market, repercussions in Southeast Asia 
and the’ Middle East, idle plants and labor in Japan, 
and slackening of United States consumer demand., 

‘On February 11, the total British unemployment 


‘figure hit 393,500, the highest since 1947. Since the 


Australian cuts, there have been open predictions that 
the British jobless by the end of the year will reach 
and perhaps exceed 1,000,000’.” 

The statement goes on to discuss possible reper=- 
cugsions and winds up with reports from all quarters 
of the globe. With regard to India and Pakistah the 
summary states: 

“India-Pakistan : Recently stock and commodity 
prices broke by 30 to 50 per cent, This was a specula- 
tive shake-out. But it was also a consequence of the 
drop in the price of jute, which accounts for'40 per cent 
of India’s foreign-exchange earnings. Pakistan’ grows 
the jute India processes and is thus also heavily hit 
by the price-drop, as well as by the: fall in cotton 
prices, Nearby Ceylon, depending on faltéring rubber 
exports, last week imposed stringent import restric- 
tions.” i 8 

- Need-we proceed further? The fall in our prestige 
has been proportionate, as exampled by Pakistan’s 
decision to impose a permit system on her Eastern 
Section, without even a warning to India. True, we are | 
again plodding behind the caravan, as indicated in the. 
following press release: 

-“The question arising out of Pakistan’s decision 
to . introduce a permit system between Lastenn 
Pakistan and the Eastern States of the Indian Union. 
is undérstood to have been examined at a couference 
held on April; 21 at the Branch Secretariat of the 
External Affairs Ministry in Calcutta. Representa- 
tives of West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Tripura, and. 
India’s Deputy High Commissioner at Dacca were 
present. : 

“Pakistan’s decision to introduce the permit 
system has now been authoritatively confirmed here.” 

If any warnings were needed then the fall of 
the Pepsu Congress Cabinet would have ‘sufficed, The 
new Cabinet is unique as the following: news indicates: 

“Pepsu’s non-Congress Cabinet, first of its kind 
in India, will consist of three Ministers in the begin- 
ning. Eventually its number will rise to seveg—two 
more than.the outgoing “Congress Ministry.” 

“We need a Cabinet ‘of seven to ensure the 
stability of the Government,” said Mr. Gian Singh 
Rareiwala, leader Of the United Front Party, now 
entrusted with the task of forming a Ministry. 

“The trio, who will initially take over the Govern- 
wnent according to present plans, will comprise the 
Chief Minister, Mr. Rarewala, Mr. Bhupindra Singh 
Mann (Akali) and Mr. Inder Singh, who has seceded 
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from the Congress. The remaining four names have 
not yet been decided. ‘We were entructed with the 
task ‘of forming a Ministry only 24 hours ago,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Rarewala. 

Another principle settled is that Sikhs and Hindus 
should have equal representation in offices of. Minis- 
terial rank. In the Congress Ministry Sikhs pre- 
dominated. 

The departure from precedent is dineir. in- 
tended to impress on the , public that, communál 
considerations will not prevail when the United Front 
assumes office. The people’s fears are thereby sought 
to be set at rest. i 

Thus in the new Cabinet of seven, there will” be 
3 Hindus, 3 Sikhs and 1 Harijan, The Speaker, also 
a United Front-nominee, is a Hindu. His office is 
considered at par with Ministerial rank. To preserve 
the communal] balance, the Deputy Speaker is intended 
to be a Sikh.” 

But of what significance are such warnings where 
dinosaurs are concerned, Like burlesque “Lilies of the 
Fields” they carry on, these dinosaurs of ours, And 
verily, like the dinosaurs of old, they repent not, 
nor yet do they heed the Writing on the Wall. 


Sheikh Abdullah’s Speech 


The official organ of-the Congress The People- has 


the following remarks to make regarding the volte-face 
of Sheikh ‘Abdullah: 

“Judged from the point of view of -statesmanship 
as well ag expediency the speech delivered by Sheikh 
Abdullah on April 10, is most disappointing and 
deplorable. A great leader must essentially be a 
master psychologist, but Sheikh Abdullah a man of 
splendid impulses; at times uses unguarded language. 
For it is admitted on all hands that for very good 
reasons Shri Jawaharlal Néhru’s main fitre during the 
last elections was reserved for the commaunalists, 
because communalism is regress to medievalism and 
in the India of to-day, the distribution of civic, 
economic and political. rights on religious basis is 
aliogether unthinkable. In a way the greatest 
triumph of Shri Nehru bas been the liquidation of 
eommunalism in India, 

“It is strange that Sheikhi Abdulláh is still un- 
convinced of it. In a country of 35 crore souls, who 
have been guaranteed” civil liberties, sledge hammer 
edue ion is out of question and intellectual 
entation is neither possible nor desirable, No 
country. ig absolutely immune from fanatics or mis- 
chief-mongers. The atmosphere or the poitical 
climate of India at the moment is quite healthy and 
the dominant note is what it should be. In other 
words, the demon of communalism is dead and 
buried. f 

“Talking on a low plane, one is constrained to 
remark thet any Indian Muslim who holds that ‘the 






„is the only oasis of 
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communal spirit still’ exists in India’ renders a 
distinct disservice to the four crore Muslims of this 
country. In ‘case any Indian Muslim feels that cer- 
tain things have been left undone, he should know 
that the nation is on the right track and that ere 
long there won’t be any cause even for minor Petty 
complaints. The glorious heritage of the spirit of 
large-hearted tolerande and’ accommodation, . the 
present constitution of India, the teachings of the 
Mahatma and the long vision and the untiring 
efforts of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, constitute an 
effective guarantee against a resurgence of com- 
munalism. 

“By making statements in an irate mood Sheikh 
Abdullah hag unconsciously played into the hands of 
the enemies of Indian- Muslims. To the Pakistan 
leaders and journalists he has given involuntarily 
material which they are sure to exploit till the crack 
of doom. ‘ 


“Indeed, it is a great sompliment to the robust 
commonsense and keen intelligence of India and is 
something to the eternal credit of all Indian political 
parties that they have all along treated the Kashmir 
question as an issue of paramount national impot 
tante. 

“To imply that Kashmir under Sheikh Abdullah 
verdant ‘ationalism in the 
Indian desert of scorching communalism is to betray 
mental confusion.” i 

There has been very considerable jubilation in 
Pakistan over this speech and much fiery denunciation. 
by the press in Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. - But we 
ourselves are inclined to think that it was in the main 


just a spot of kite-flying by an ambitious politician, | 
who considers Nehru to be a veritable Caesar, capable | 
of forcing the Hindus of India to undergo untold”, 


sacrifices for the sole benefit of Kashmir in general 
and the’ Muslim Kashmiri in particular. But what else 
can one expect if Pandit Nehru, like Don Quixote, 
insists on tilting at Communalist wind-mills at every 
instigation from out Ministry of Muslim Intrigue? 


Kashmir and the U.N.CAP. 

Meanwhile the latest phase in the U.N.C.I.P. 
negotiations has been made publie with the release 
of Dr, Frank Graham’s report. 


Dr. Frank’ Graham, United Nations Representative ; 
for Kashmir, reported that progress had been miade ` 


in the question of demilitarising Kashmir; but that 
one issue still remained unresolved between India and 
Pakistan. 

Dr. Graham reported that the chief remaining 
obstacle in the way of demilitarisation was the diffe- 
rence between the parties over the number and charac- 
ter of forces to be left: on each side of the cease-fire 
line at the end of the period of demilitarisation. 


~~ 
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His recommendations were: 

1. That, taking notice of the progress made in the 
demilitarisation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
through withdrawals of forces from both sides of the 
cease-fire line, the Governments of India and Pakistan 
refrain’ from taking any action which.would augment 
‘the present military potential of the forces in the 
State. 

2. That the Qoveitenis of India and Pakistan, 
taking into account.their agreements under the United 
Nations Commission for. India and Pakistan resolutions 
and their acceptance under the 12 proposals, should 

(a) Continue their determination not to: resort 
to force and to adhere to peaceful procedures and to 
follow faithfully their agreement to. instruct their 


official spokesmen and to urge all their citizens not to ; 


incite the people of 
with 


make statements calculated to 
either nation to make wav against the ‘other 
regard to the question of Jammu and Kashmir, 

(b) Observe the cease-fire effective from January 
“1, 1949, and the Karachi agreement of July 2, 1950. 

3. That the Governments of India and Pakistan, 
as a means of further implementing the resolutions of 
August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949, should. under- 
take by July 15, 1952, further to reduce the forces 

under their control, | in. the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. © `, . ` 

°4, That the United Nations representative’s 
negotiations with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan be continued with a view to: 

(a) Resolving the remaining differences on the 
12 proposals, with special reference to the quantum 
of forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire line 
at the end of the period of. demilitarisation, ‘and 

(b) The general implementation of the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations Commission for ` India 
and Pakistan of 
1950. -i 

Dr. Graham said, “The United- Nations represen- 
tative had been requested to give his understanding 
of the term ‘State Armed Forces.’ i 

“In the U, N. C. I.P. resolution of August 13, 
1948, no mention is made of ‘State Armed Forces.’ 
The term appears in paragraph 4(1a) of the U. N. C. 
I. P. resolution of January 5, 1949. 

- “The United Nations representative believes that 
the term ‘State Armed Forces’ is one which must be 
given careful consideration in preparation for the 
carrying out by the United Nations representative 


and the Plebiscite Administrator of their responsibi- 


lities under paragraphs 4(a) and (b) of the resolution 
of January 5, 1949, y 

“Tt was stated that on the date {July 15, 1952, 
-the date on which he had proposed that demilitari- 
sation should be completed) there would remain on 
each side of the cease-fire line the lowest possible 
number of armed forces based in proportion to the 


August 13, 1948, and- January 5, . 
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. number of armed forces existing on each side of the 


cease-fire line on January 1, 1949. 

“After this suggestion was made the United 
Nations representative found .such a wide difference 
of position. still remaining between the two Govern- 
ments on the issue of the quantum of forces that, 
without prejudice to further negotiations on this ques- 
tion, and as a practical matter, another approach to 
this problem should be explored. 

“Tt, was’ stated that the completion of the pro- 
gramme of demilitarisation would be without pre~- 
judice to the functions and responsibilities of the 
United Nations representative and the Plebiscite 
Administrator with regard to the final disposal of 
forces as set forth in the January, 1949 resolution. 

“The United Nations representative has been 
requested to give his understanding of the, expression 
‘final disposal’ of forces, 

“Paragraphs 4(a) and (b) of the January §, 1949 
resolution confer upon the Plebiscite Administrator 
certain responsibilities wth respect to their implemen- 
tation. It would, therefore, be premature for the 
United Nations representative, without consulting 
the Plebiscite Administrator and without having 
further discussion with the two Governments, to give 
an opinion on this matter. 

‘During the negotiations a reference was 
to the powers of the Plebiscite Administrator 


made 
with 


“regard to the ‘final disposal’ of forces referred to in 


Paragraphs 4(a) and (b) of January 5, 1949 resolu- 
tion. This is a matter that enters into the general 
question of the powers that the Plebiscite Administra- 
tor shall derive from the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir and it has already been a subject of discussion 
between the U. N. C. I. P. and the Governments of 
India and Pakistan. The United Nations represen- 
tative does .not deem it approprite at this moment 
to enter into.diseussions on. this subject. 


On the remaining points of difference ‘between 


the two parties, Dr. Graham reported their positions 





to be as follows:— N 

(a) The Government of India maintains i$ 
position concerning the minimum number of for 
to be left on each side of the cease-fire line at 
end of the period of demilitarisation, ie, on 
Indian side 21,000 regular Indian army forces, 
6,000 State militia. 

On the „Pakistan side a force of 4,000. men 
sisting of persons normally resident in Aza Kaghy 
territory, half of whom should be followers of Azad 
Kashmir and the other half persons who are not 
followers of Azad . Kashmir, 

(b) The Government of India also stated that, 
should the situation be favourable it'would be ready, 
at the end of tlie period of demilitarisation, to enter 
into .consultations with the Plebiscite Administrator 
and with the United Nations Representative to con- 
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sider a further reduction. of forces on the Indian 
side. - 

‘(c) Of: the <three. other prindipal points of diffe- 
rente emerging from the second report: of the United 
Nations ‘Representative, the. Government of India 
considers that two, namely, a definite. -period for 
demilitarisation and: the date for the formal induc- 
tion into office of the Plebiscite Administrator - can 
be settled without difficulty, provided agreement is 
reached on the scope of demilitarisation: and the 
quantum of -forces .that would remain at the end of 
the period of demilitarisation. . 

Regarding Pakistan’s views he: reported ; 

(a) Pakistan agrees that the demilitarisation 
programme envisaged by the United Nations Represen- 
tative should’ be completed, not jater. than duly 1i, 
1952. -peo u 

(b) Pakistan ‘anes: that the EE 
programme should embrace all the armed. forces in 
Jammu, and Kashmir‘ without exception,’ namely, the 
Pakistan Army, the Azad: Kashmir ‘Forces, the Indian 
Army, the State Army and the State Militia. 

“(The tribesmén and - Pakistan ‘volunteers ‘are 
stated to have “already ‘withdrawn. from ‘the Pakistan 
side: of the ‘cease-fire line), “ 

(c) ` Pakistan agrees that at the end of the penod 
of demilitarisation, there should remain on-‘each’ side 
of the cease-fire line the lowest possible-number of 
armed forcés based ‘in proportion to-'the number -of 
armed forces existitig on each side: n the cease-fire 
ae on January 1, 1949, . | 

- (d) Pakistan agrees that- the Plebiscite Adhine 
trator should be inducted into office not later than the 
final -day of the démilitarisation period. reied to in 
yy above: x 

` Concerning -withdrawals of troops from the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, the Government of India has 
agreed to withdraw unconditionally and without pre- 
judice ‘to the “negotiations -concerning proposals for 
demilitarisation submitted to the Governments of. India 
ad Pakistan, one division with supporting arms, from 
side of the céasé-fire line in the State of Jammu 
' Kashmir; :which it estimates to be a bes pi 
roximately 18,000 men. © --  ¢ 
‘The Government ‘of Pakistan”had ida a the 
Inden forces in” Jainmu and .-Kashmir' were greatly 
augitented in the summer of 1951. and that even after 
the Fwithdrgwal of one ‘Indian. ‘Army -division, the 
SMeugih the Indian forces :in Jammu and Kashmir: 
would be fax in “Excess of the ‘Pakistan forces in ine 
State”? "o ' 

Dr. „Graha:n also reported that ‘the IRAN, 
of India had recently issued orders for withdrawals to 
distances - varying from 70 to 450° miles ef’ ‘those 
military formations of the Iidian territory to within 
30 miles of the. Western Indo-Pakistan border.: These 
withdrawals were in ‘the process-of being carried -out. = 


a 
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The- Government of Pakistan. had indicated that 
most of the forces “which they had been compelled” _ 
to move to the Indo-Pakistan border during the sum- 
mer of 1951 had been withdrawan to their “peacetime: 
stations.” 

Outlining his own views on the general problem, 
Dr. Graham said that throughout his negotiations it 


had been evident that many of the questions dealing 


with the demilitarisation of the State were related, to 
problems affecting the preparation of the plebiscite 
and with the responsibilities of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator. 

Among these responsibilities was the final disposal 
of the forces to remain on each side of the cease-fire 
line; with due regard to the security of the State and 
the freedom of the plebiscite. 

“In short,” Dr. Graham’s report said, “the demili- 
tarisation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir had 
now reached a stage in which further considerations 
will affect the prerequisites for plebiscite and there- 
fore, are counter-related with the responsibilities which 
the Plebiscite Administrator will one day be called 
upon to exercise, 

“It is my firm conviction that besides the questions 
of the final quantum of forces, there are other factors 
which have a 
now to be taken into consideration. ‘ 

“I am not at the present time in a position to give 
a- considered statement on all these factors. T- feel 
however that with further explorations into the 
relationships between the last stage of demilitarisation 
and the first stage of preparation for the plebiscite, I. 
would perhaps be able to place the question. of 
demilitarisation in-a perspective which would. favour f 
its solution. 


_ “Further reductions of troops on each side of the’ 
cease-fire line are directly related to the přeparation 
of the plebiscite: In addition to having .the advice of 
the civilian and military members of his staff, I deem 
it necessary that the Plebiscite Administrator designate 
(Admiral Chester W. Nimitz) be associated with me’ 
in studies and consideration of common problem. 5 = 
The conclusions drawn by the.report were: _ 
“Progress has been made in the acceptance of an 
increasing number of the twelve proposals for agree- 
ment, on demilitarisation. Qn October 15, 1951 in his 
first report the United Nations Representative ‘reported 
to the Security Council .that the two Governments had 


-accepted four of the twelve proposals. On December 19, 


1951, in his second report, he reported to the Security 
Council that four more of the 12 proposals, or a total 
of eight had been accepted by both Governments. 
“He can now report acceptance, by Pakistan, ‘of 
the rémaining four proposals with certain qualifica- 
tions regarding the character of forces to be de- 
militarised. India maintains that if agreement can be 
reached on the issues of the number and character of 


bearing on demilitayisation, which need . 


x 


forces to be left on. each side of the cease-fire line, the 
other two remaining differences (i.e, the period of 
demilitarisation and the induction into office of the 


Plebiscite Aliisa can be solved without difi- - 


culty. 

“The chief remaining obstacle is -the difference 
over the number and character of forces to be left on 
each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period 
of demilitarisation,” 

And thus the U.N.C.1.P. 
meandered along to another field. 


Nothing. Like Leather ! 

The Hindusthan. Standard carries 
news item, in its ‘April 21 issue, 
New Delhi on April 19: 

“The Times of London, generally considered a 
model newspaper, seems to have become a Pakistan 
propaganda organ. 

This is the impression one gets from the issue of 
the journal dated April 5, 1952, which carried the 
following item: ; 

SINFLUX OF Musuits INTO West PAgisTan” 

From Our Own Correspondent 

“Karachi, April 3-~Riots which marked the 
recent Holi (Hindu festival which marks the advent 
of spring and at which coloured water is thrown) in 
‘the secular State of Bharat-have caused w fresh influx 
of Muslims into West Pakistan. The number of those 
‘who crossed the border without entry permits last 


negotiations have 


the l following 
originating from 


month was 5,147. According to an officia] spokesman, ees 
‘parleys for glébal- peace so widely discussed in ~the 


refugees tell harrowing tales of loot and arson by 
Hindu communalists, causing widespread alarm among 
the minorities. Some newspapers say that communal 
riots took place at several places in Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and other provinces.” 

The Dawn had on April 4, published ite following 
‘report on the same subject: 

“Hort Riors 1x Buarat: Fresu Musuim Exoprs” 

“The recent Holi ,riots in ‘secular’ Bharat have 
caused 4 fresh influx of Muslims into West, Pakistan. 
Since then 5,147 Muslime erossed: the ` border via 
“Khokhropar alone. ie - 

The refugees have told harrowing tales of loot 
‘and arson by Hindu communalists. Their tales show 
widespread alarm among the minorities. theré who have 
been guaranteed pean under the Bharat Consti- 
tution.” z 

A comparison of these two: reports brings out the 
fact that the Times report is nothing more than a 
repetition of the Dawn’s even to the use of sarcastic 
references to India. For instance, the Pakistani daily 
refers to “secular Bharat.” The Times copies it by 
referring to the “secular State of Bharat.” Incidentally, 
‘this is the first occasion when the Times hes used the 
word “Bharat” for “India.” 


Further examination of the two reports brings out |. 
explained. that, Shri Nehru, had . 


“the fact that either the author of. the two reports: is 


i NOTES 


athe Manchester Guardian and. other 


‘vas more than a, 
Radhakrishnan, 


‘Thdia and’ s deliberate 
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the same person or that the Times Karachi Correspon- 
dent’s special assignment is to pick out, false and fabri- 
cated accounts «about India.”. 

There can be-no doubt that these” faked reports 
‘have the -same. origin. Perhaps the same filthy news- 
hound has polluted both papers. But what is there to 
be aghast about, in. that? Do we not know who- used 
‘to supply the Fimes of London, the New-York Times, 
foreign papers 
with poisonous .anti-Indian propaganda even in very 
recent, times ? 

. As for the Times being a “model newspaper.” we 
apoo -even Jezebel was admired, sometime in her 
career, as a -polished courtesan. And we believe we 
shall not be very far out if we venture to guess that 
this Jézebel. is trying to “stage a-comeback” now that 
cher old courtiers.are back in power. 
‘Stalin-Radhakrishnan Talks- - 
~ " There: has ‘beén a great deal of speculation about 
the talks between Dr. Radhakrishnan and Marshal 
‘Stalin’ atthe: farewell interview. The official organ of 


the Congress The People of New Delhi has given an 
“indirect; report ‘which is likely to be 


substantially 
eorréct.” The report is as follows: est 
-7 “Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnin, retiring “Indian 
Ambassador tò- Moscow, who returned-‘to India this 
week ‘-brought with him a message of goodwill and 
offers of. economic aid from Marshal Stalin, I learn 
from reliable sources in New “Delhi. 
“Far from being ‘a move towards East-West 
world’s Press, therecent Stalin-Radhakrishnan con- 
versations in Moscow, it appears, actually centred on 
Tndo-Russian ‘relations with-the’ emphasis- on the 
‘divergence between the two! Sosa ‘on matters 
of policy.” 

-“Well-informed ` circles’ state that the ‘interview 
mere personal tribute to Dr. 


“It was a positive gesture of friendship towards 
expression of the Russian 


désire to be friendly with India. In order tó core tp 


‘a sincere tindeistanding Marshal Stalin, I gather, was 
“frank to the point of béing 


blunt with’ - Dr. Radha- 
krishnan who, I understand; ‘responded suitably: 

‘» The highlight of the talks, “it appears, centred 
‘firstly öm India’s attitude towards ‘Communism and 
secondly India’s attitude towards the offer of ECON Gm 
mic co-operation from: Moscow. 

“Speaking very cordially, M. Stalin is stated to 
have asked Dr. Radhakrishnan’ why ihe Government 
ef India, ‘consistently, .curbed. civil liberties by 
imprisoning members of the Communist, Party and ` 
people who were directly or „indirectly „friendly to- 
-wards them.. a or 
Dre Radhakrishnan. is, es have 

declared 


sndanebtiod 
_ repeatedly, 
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that the Indian Government had nothing against the 
Communist Party as such but.they had naturally to 
put down forces of violénce which sought to disrupt 
law and order and the administration. 

“The fairness of the Indian Government’s atti- 
tude and policy towards the Communists, Dr, Raiha- 
krishnan is ‘reported to have said, was shown by the 


recent elections in which Communists had been 
returned in considerable numbers at the polls even 
in areas where Congress Governments were in 


power. 

“Marshal Stalin is then reported to have. asked 
why the Indian Government had not accepted the 
repeated ‘Russian offers of economic aid. ~ 

“Dr. Radhakrishnan, it is understood, said that 
it was true that several Russian spokesmen both in 
India and Russia had spoken of the Russian readiness 
to help India in the economic ‘field, but there had 
been no practical or concrete suggestion or pro- 
posal... 

_ “Last year, when India’s‘ food difficulties were > 
most acute, the US. Govemment gave’ India two 
million tons of wheat while. little or no help came 
from Russia although the Indian Government looked 
forwaid to help from Russia as much as from US.A, 
and the Indian people had particularly looked for- 
ward to getting food from Russia more confidently 
than from. USA.‘ 

“Dr. Radhakrishnan is said to “have assured M. 
Stalin that India needed foreign aid and would 
gladly and eagerly accept economic aid coming from 
the U3.A. or Soviet Union provided such aid came 
‘without strings,’ , 

“Dr. Radhakrishnan is alsọ reported to have 
asked whether it was consistent for Moscow Radio to 
carry on a tirade against the Government of India 
and India’s national leaders while Russian , spokes-' 
men were promising economic aid to India, M. 
Stalin is reported to have promised to look into the 
matter. 

“In spite of the thrusts and parries during the 
gonversntion, it would appear that the talk was 
most cordial and some concrete evidence of Rusian’ 
desire to give economic help to India would become 
available in the next few days.” 

The last paragraph is, of course, pure speculation 
on the part of the special correspondent of The People. 
But if the. report has any solid basis then there might 
Be some “interesting developments, 


Railway Regrouping 


In spite of bitter opposition, the original regroup- 
ing scheme of the Railways, finalised in 1950, has been 
very substantially altered in respect of three zones. 
The bitterest controversy has centered round the 
formation of the Eastern and North-Eastern EER 
Provincial and other parochial considerationg have 
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been allowed to take precedence over the interest of 
the railways and the nation. The conference of the 
railway workers and the public of West Bengal have 
‘made a very reasonable demand that in view of a 
drastic change in the original plan, an expert com- 
mittee should be set up to examine the new scheme 
and pending examination by the committee the scheme 


should be held in abeyance. ` Following -is the 
resolution: f 
“A resolution was adopted urging the Govern- 


ment of India either to implement the original pro- 
posals of the Ministry of Railways announced 
January or to stay further steps in the implementa- 
tion of the revised scheme and get the whole ques- 
tion examined by a ‘committee of accredited experts - 
and impartial administrators? 

“The conference called upon the West Bengal 
Government to ‘support this demand in every 
possible way.’ It viewed the issues involved from a 
national standpoint free from provincialism. 


it 


, “A. 20-man committee, with representatives of 
various political ‘parties and Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee as president, was appointed to take 


effective measures for ‘resisting the imposition in. hot 
haste of the unscientific and pernicious regrouping 
scheme, J 

. “The conference condemned the manner in which’ 
the’ scheme of the Railway Board, circulated in- 
January for setting up the Northern, North-Eastern 
and Eastern zones with two headquarters in Calcutta, 
and retaining the Allahabad division in the Hastern 
zone, had been substituted by the new proposals ‘to 
serve certain parochial interests, as, admitted by the 


Rajlway Minister himself.’ 
“According to the conference, the revised pro- 
posals were bound to’ adversely affect not only the 


15,000 railway employees in Calcutta, but were cal-. 
culated to pring abot disastrous y "results on the 
commercial,” economic ànd social spheres in the 
northern and western parts of the country. They 
would ‘result in dislocation of traffic in coal, jute, tea 
and timber, and cripple Caloutta Port. 
“These would also create difficulties in main- 
taining à smooth supply of wagons; hamper Cal- 
cutta’s huge suburban passenger traffic; and cause 
hold-ups at river transhipment points across the 
Ganga. Proper control and operation of the strategic 
railways ‘serving the States on the eastern border of 


‘India would be difficult, if not impossible.” 


_ The Railway Ministry of the Government of 
India have so far said nothing which would convince 
the public about the reasonability of the present 
change. All the chambers of commerce of importance 
in Caleutta and also all the important newspapers 
have strongly criticised this change. The Railway 
Ministry has completely failed to meet their argu- 
‘ments from the standpoint of the needs of the trade 
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and commerce and also from the pgint of view of 
future food, and military. strategy. The decision to 
shift the headquarters of the North-Eastern Railway 
rom Caleutta—contrary to the original plan and, 
proposal in the Parliament by the Railway Minist 

himself while presenting the Railway Es 
to Gorakhpur has been strongly opposed. It has been 
argued very reasonably that movement-control of 
such a big railway from an up-country station would 
be difficult, and entail Unnecessary heavy expenditure. 
Instead of meeting -these arguments the- Railway 
Ministry summoned a conference of -the representa- 
tives of Provincial Governments of U. P., Bihar, 
West Bengal and ‘Assam. This. is probably the first 
time where provincial, political interests have been 
placed over the interests of railways in a discussion of 
pure railway policy. The West Bengal Government had 
been vacillating from the very beginning and the 
irresponsible attitude of this Government is respon- 
sible for much of the unnecessary hardships that would 
follow the change in the original plan. We expected 
Pandit Nehru to rise in the occasion and take a stern 


attitude against the introduction of provincial consi- 


erations in a matter of national importance, which 


Hee eet ne ee Gale Eto his utterances “oh 
rovincialism made as late as in March in, the Calcutta 

The inclusion of the Allahabad Division. in the. 
Northern Railways against a clear recommendation of 
the Kunjru Committee. indicates a very dangerous 
trend in our national life. In respect of the whole 
changed scheme the people on this side have demanded 
an-expert committee to go into the question. But the 
fate of such committees can be imagined when we 
find such a glaring deviation from the clear and un- 
ambiguous recommendations of the Kunjru Commit- 
tee. Such actions are likely to increase the lack of 
confidence in the Government's utterances and deci- 
sions and strengthen the hands of the disruptive 
forces, f l 

The exclusion of the Sealdah Division from the 
North-Eastern Railway has been a half-hearted step 
towards placation. 

The construction of the Ganges Bridge at Farakkabad 
‘would link up the railways on both sides. of that river. 
The laying of a third line on the broad-gauge track 
‘on the Sealdah Section and the construction of the 
Ganges Bridge would make the through traffic of 
wagons from Dibrugarh to Calcutta possible. Amin- 
gaon hag got a wagon ferry. With headquarters in 
Calcutta and these two adjustments the operational 
efficiency in the -North-Eastern Railway would have 
increased and the interests of trade in Eastern India 
‘would have been better served. The modern practice 
of maintaining railway headquarters near a port has 
been completely disregarded by the Government of 
India. oo ee 


a 








The railway and the public in West Bengal have 
called a general strike for a day, on May 7 to register 
an active protest against the alteration of the original 
Regrouping plan. This is a' protest of national interest 
against provincial pettiness, A -constitutional question 
should be raised. The Parliament approved the Rail- 
way Minister’s Budget speech which declared that the . 
original regrouping plan would be implemented, The 
Government have changed this decision without con- 
sulting the Parliament. Can they do this? Does it not 
amount toa contempt of the Parliament? + 

- The Regrouping plan itself has peen done in a 
most slipshod fashion. As it stands, one centre will 
have to handle about 45 per cent of the total ton 
mileage of all the railways, the other five centres 
handling only 55 per cent, between all of them, If we 
know anything about the crass muddle-headedness of 
the powers-that-be, then confusion will be worse con- 
founded in the matter of allocation of staff, etc. But 
what more can be expected of Pandit Nehru’s Minis- 
try, now that the last sane influence has been removed 
by the passing of the Sirdar, 


x 


People in India have noticed with regret the 
reported discriminatory decision of the Ceylon 
Government regarding their nationals of Indian origin, 
which would mean disenfranchising one-tenth of that 
country’s population. Ceylon. we apprehend, seems to 
be destined to figure as a second South Africa with 
bitter contempt for Indians. The course which Ceylon . 
is pursuing will in the long rub plunge the country 
into a critical situation, similar to that which con- Pe, 
fronts the Dominion of South Africa. Che political 
motive behind the Ceylonisation policy is to oust the 
Indians, who have contributed immensely to the pro- 
gress and development of the islands from time 
immemorial. } 

If this policy of Nationalisation. is rigidly adhered 
top only about one in 20 of citizens in Ceylon of 
Indian origin who exercised their vote in the last 
general. elections would be able to participate in the 
coming elections. It virtually means disenfranchise- 
ment of the bulk of those people. This has naturally 
caused a general resentment in India where Ro one 
wishes to tolerate injustice to Indians overseas. 

The. standpoint of the Ceylon Government has .~% 
been explained by Mr: C. ©. Coomaraswamy, High 
Commissioner for Ceylon in India in an interview in 
Calcutta, as follows: . 

“He, emphasized that there was no question of £ 
depriving Indian citizens of Ceylon of their just rights. 
There was absolutely no anti-Indian feeling in that 
country. 

“He said thère were about 800,000 Indians in Ceylon, wv 
Most of them were labourers in tea and rubber 


Indians in Ceylon 
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estates. 
ment of people between India and Ceylon, and Indian 
residents were enrolled as voters automatically. 
“After independence however, Ceylon, being a smal 
country, thought it proper that people from outside 
should not be allowed unrestricted entry. The 


pee 


concession was given to Indians and Pakistanis to 

-,enable them, under certain conditions, to register as 
citizens of Ceylon under the Indian and Pakistani 
Residents Citizenship Act. The concession was that 
Indian or Pakistani bachelors who had resided in 
Ceylon for ten years, and married people who had 
resided .there for seven .years and who had .made 
Ceylon their home, could become citizens of that 
country by applying for registration. 


“A period of two years was given to file applica- 
tions for registration. This expited last year. Unfor- 
tunately, Indians completely boycotted the registra- 
tion procedure for 14 months, after which there was 
a rush. As a result there was considerable delay. 
Altogether about 200,000 Indians applied for registra- 
tion as citisens. There were not many Pakistanis in 
Ceylon. 

“In the old voters’ list there were nearly 200,000 
Indians. From the rolls revised in 1950 the names 
of those who had not been registered as citizens had 
been removed. Only about 8,000 Indians had been 
enlisted as voters, During the last election seven 
Indians were returned to the Legislature because of 
the numerical superiority of Indians in several 
constituencies, l 


“The coming election had been hastened by the 

J death of Mr. Don Senanayake. The new Prime 

Minister, Mr. Dudley Senanayake, thought that since 

a new Ministry Had been. formed there should be no 

delay in holding a fresh election. But this could. be 
done only on the basis of the 1950 revised rolls. 

“In future, Mr. Coomaraswamy said, those Indians 

who had applied for registration as citizens within 

x the stipulated period and had the requisite qualifi- 
cation, would be inchided in the electoral roll,” 


The Ceylon Indian Congress, representing the 
Indians in Ceylon, as an explanation of their stand 
stated that their earlier decision to boycott the 
registration under the Indian-Pakistani Citizenship 
Act, was in protest against the humiliating, and 
-almost impractical conditions which had been laid 
down.) This boycott was from August 1949, when 
registration first began, to April, 1950, when it was 
lifted. From April, 1950, to August 5, 1951, the elos- 


ing date for making such applications, nearly 250,000 , 


applications, covering a total of 750,000 people were 
made. (Up till now only an infinitesimal fraction of 
applications have been disposed of. All prayers and 


Before independence there was free move- representations „for the extension 
` registration beyond August 5, were refused. 


Ceylon Citizenship Act was passed defining who 
should be regarded as citizens of Ceylon. A special 


‘what we used to hear in the days prior to freedom. 
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of the date of 
(The request of the Ceylon Indian, Congress to’ 
he Prime Minister to enable the. disfranchised 
Indians to exercise their right of voting has been 
unceremoniously turned down. No better fate was 
met by the representation of the Indian envoy in 
Ceylon. Mr. Senahayake is reported to have held on ' 
to his ground that legally no other register except 
the last certified electoral register (1950) could be 
used for the coming general election and his govern- 
ment is powerless to annul the 1950 electoral register 
as Parliament is not in session now. Under such | 
circumstances the Ceylon Indian Congress has finally 
been compelled to launch a satyagraha campaign to 
obtain voting rights for Indian settlers who have 
decided’ to become Ceylonese citizens, as they have 
no other course open to them to assert their rights 


France and Indo-China 


French colonialism is making’ a last ditch stand in ' 
Indo-China, Recently the tone of the militarists has 
changed and their utterances are more in tune with 


The new French High Commissioner ard first 
Resident Minister in Indo-China, M. Letourneau, said 
on his arrival in Saigon on April 21 that he would 
wield his full civil-and military powers with “reno- 
vated methods.” $ 

He would “revise the French Services, taking into 
account the realities of war and the needs of com- 
mand,” and he would “help the structure of the 
administration find its true form.” 4 

“In an hour when France, though aided by , 
generous help from the USA, has reached the limit of 
her means, austerity is the moral obligation for -all 
individuals,” he said. He would impose it by deeds 
rather than words. 

There were, he said, two outstanding facts: (1) 
The independence of the Associated States within the 
French Union; and (2) the common war against a 
common enemy. , ees 

There was no doubt of this independence. It was - 
not a question of winning it against France but of 
needing French help to defend it. . 


A French Army communique claimed , that 
French Union forces had smashed their way into Indo- 
Chinese villages after hand-to-hand fighting with Viet 
Minh troops about 22 miles north-east of Hanoi. So 
fierce was the Viet Minh resistance that the French 
had to use artillery and air support. 

The Viet Minh forces were elements of the 316th 
Division encircled last week in the two-day “Opera- 
tion Polo” carried out by the French. 

, France has lost more officers’ each year in the 
Indo-China. conflict than graduated from her Military 
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Academy according to M. Monnet, Chief Economic 
Planner of the French Government, now in New York. 

“I cannot overemphasize the drain which this 
war imposes on France, a drain both in material goods 
and of even more ‘precious human resources,” M. 


Monnet told the 50th anniversary luncheon of the | 


Federation of French Alliances in the United States 
and Canada. 


Spain and Merocean ‘Independence 

Tn contrast with France in Tunisia, Spain is pur- 
suing a new line, more in keeping with what is known, 
as democracy, be whatever the reason. We find the 
following statement in the Worldover Press bulletin 
of March 7: : 

“Further -details are now, ‘available concerning 
Franco Spain’s encouragement of Moroccan nationalists 
(first’ revealed by Worldover Press last November 30). 

“According to two recent articles in l’Observateur, 
influential weekly of the French non-Communist left, 
the Madrid dictatorship has already made substantial 
“concessions to nationalist feeling in the Spanish zone 


of Morocco and is hinting at autonomy. Naturally - 


enough, the Arabs have adopted a “wait and see” atti- 


tude, but the difference between Franco’s actions and - 


those of “democratic” 


France is making a big 
- impression, ` 


“The story began last fall when. General Garcia - 


Valino, new high commissioner, arrived in the Spanish 
zone promising reforms. Shortly afterward (December 
18), a conference between Valino and General Guil- 
laume, “resident general” of the French zone, crystal- 
lized the difference between the French and Spanish 
policies. 
tion between the two governinents, Valino insisted that 
Spain felt force was “useless” against the nationalists. 

“On January 10, Valino invited Abdel Khalak 
Torres, chief of Spanish Morocco’s nationalists, to dis- 
cuss the situation. Theit cordial interview resulted in 


the abrogation. of emergency measures decreed by the f 


previous High Commissioner, the legalization of the 
reformist. nationalist party, and authorization to pub- 
lish nationalist newspapers and to hold meetings. 

“Toward the end of the month, the Caliph of 
Tetouan, who represents the Sultan of Morocco in ‘the 
Spanish zone, joined Franco on a hunting party in 
Andalusia. Others present, included Valino; Spanish 
Foreign Minister Artajo and members of the nationa- 
list parties. Franco confirmed the reforms which had 
already been initiated, but added coyly that Spain 
alone could not, modify the status of the -Arab state, 
and suggested that the nationalists address their 
demands to the French, 

“No one, of course, imagines that Generalissimo 
Franco has moved toward this new collaboration out 
of sheer love for democratie principles, and this last 
action shows clearly that one of his main purposes is 


Whereas Guillaume wanted better coordina-— 
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to usher the French out of North Afriea. (A highly 
placed Spanish government, official had already admitted 
ag much to a Worldover Press correspondent), An- 
other, but less important, consideration is the heavy 
cost of the colonial administration—about one billion 
pesetas. every year. 

“(The important French farm paper, Moniteur 
| - du Progres Agricole, declares that Spain wants to 
, kill French Morocco’s markets for citrus fruits by 

under-selling in England and Germany. It cites 

figures to show that Germany is buying more from 

Spain and less from French Morocco Editors 

Worldover Press.) 

“For its part, ’Observateur suspects American 
pressure behind Spain’s move. It points out that 
among those present at the hunting party was Gene- 
ral Gonzales Gallarza, Franco’s air minister, whose 
visit to Washington a year ago. touched off the secret 
negotiations for bases. Some of these bases, particu- 
larly air bases, could well be located in Spanish 
Moroċćo, and if Franco granted some autonomy to 
the region, i, could be helped with Point Four Funds 
as well, ’Observateur believes. Certain people, says 
the journal, are evea thinking of ~ setting up an 
American university at Tetouan similar to the one 
at Beirut.” 7 


The Indo-Pakistan Islam League 


Newspapers have told us that the plans of 
Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zamman have. miscarried, But 
‘there were other stalwarts in the field. One of these 
is Inayatulla Khan, better known as Allama Mash- 
ruqi, “wise man of the East,’ a combination of the 
scholar and the crescentador, a man determined to 
_Teconquer the “earth for the Crescent. During the 
British tegime, he had the belcha (the spade) for a 
symbol of labour which was quite frequently used as 
a weapon to strike the enemy down. The Press ‘Trust 
of India sent out from Lahore on April 15 last the 


following news which we reproduce for certain’ 
interesting details of the Allama’s plans: 
“Allama Mashrugi, the former Khaksar leader, 


told the court here on 14th April that one of the 
objectives of the Indo-Pakistan Islam League—which 
he founded—was to secure for Pakistan lawfully and 
constitutionally such Indian territory as was cub 
turally Muslim. . oo 

He made the statement in the course of the 
examination-in-chief in the High Court by Mr. E. 8. ø 
Suhrawardi, when he was produced in connection with 
the hearing of his habeas corpus petition, before the 
Chief Justice- Mr. Mohammed Munir. 

In his affidavit, Allama Mashrugi alleged that he 
was arrested a short time before the general elections 
in Punjab (Pakistan) with a view to preventing him 
from contesting the elections against the Muslim 
League. ; 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Was there any feature of the 
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Islam League to which the Pakistan Government 
took objection. on the ground that it may be objected 
to by India? 

Allama Mashrugi: I do not consider the protec- 
tion of Indian Muslims which is one of the objects 
of the Islam- League as an objectionable thing. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Were you ever- asked by 
Government to desist from 
Muslims in India about your plans to conquer Indian 
territory? ; 

Allama Mashrugi: No such thing was asked by 
the Government, It is ridiculous ` to suppose that I 
had a plan to conquer India. 

The Allama said that the Islam League was 4 
constitutional organisation and not, military: or mili- 
tant in nature. ' 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Have you a private army?’ 

Allama, Mashrugi: 
the idea. There is no neéd for a private army since 
there is an Islamic Government. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Have you ever, disobeyed the 
orders of Government? P He 

Alama: Mashruqi: Absolutely. not. I always res- 
rected Government orders. . 

Chief Justice: What was your plan to conquer 
more territory from India for Pakistan? 

Allama Mashrugi: I wanted to achieve that by 
creating world opinion in favour of our demand, It 


could be done by telling them ‘that Pakistan given.to. 


the Muslims was-insufficient for their population. 
Chief Justice: What was: the cause of your arrest? 
Allama Mashrugi: The causé of my -arrèst was 
that I was an obstacle in the way of their (Muslim 
League ‘s) success in the elections. 
Mr. Abdul Aziz Khan, Advocate-General, in the 


course öf his cross-examination, ‘produced `a pamphlet ; 


issued by the Islam League in connection with the con- 
ference to be ‘held at Karachi. 


“Advocate-General: Was it intended’ that a body 


of 10,000 Razakars armed with fire-arms, bows, arrows, 
sticks, axes. and belchas should attend the. conference 
to make it successful? : 
Allama Mashruqi: Yes. I know it was intended. 
_and the Islam League. had made an announcement in 
this connection. ` ; 7 i: 
Advocate-General: Is the code of the Razakars 
and the Islam League the same as that of the 
» Khaksars? 
* Allama Mashruai: 
Advocate-General: 
army of your own? À . 
Allama Mashruqi: If I had wished “that, I would 
have continued the Khaksar organisation. | 
Advocate-General: Ate you aware that during 
September 1950 there was a ban on carrying of arms 


No. | - 
Did you intend- to raise an 


and on military parades within the limits of the. 


Lahore Corporation? 


$ 


sending literature -tot 


No. Ï ‘have been discouraging, 
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Allama Mashruqi: I am-not aware of it. 

Advocate-General: Is it a fact that the Islam 
League held public meetings during the moriths of 
October, November and December, 1950, when the 
Razakars defied the ban on carrying of arms? 

Allama Mashrudi: No ban was. defied... At least, 
not to my knowledge, . 

„After the cross-examination of “Allama ‘Mashrugqi, 
Mr. Ghiasuddin Ahmed, Home Secretary of the Pakis- 
tan Punjab Government, was examined as a witness. 
-+In reply to àa question from the Advocate-General, 
Mr. Ghiasuddin Ahmed said that the order extending 
the detention of Mashruqi was issuéd ander the. direc- 
tion of the Pakistan Punjab Government, 

He added that the order was issued to- prevent 
him (Mashrugi) from resorting to. activities in which 
he was engaged , before his ‘detention. Mr.. Ahmed 
replied in the negative when the, Chief Justice asked 
him whether the object of the Punjab: Government 
order extending Mashruqi’s detention was. passed with 
a View to prevent him from fighting the elections in 


_ the Punjab. 


Advocate-Géneral: Was. he. arrested for his anti- 
Indian activities? 

Ghiasuddin Ahmed: No. Nor was his arrest 
ordered because of his activities regarding Muslims in 
India,” 

“It “seems thet i in comparison’ to ee “Allama, 
Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zamah is a’ mere visionary. 


Britain, Egypt and Sudan. eS 
“Almost completely forgetful of Sir- Lee Stack, 

Britain has included in het demands the practical 

abolition of Condominium in Sudan and the. British 


control of the Nile which is the jugular vein of 


Egypt. And yet it was Egyptian and not British gold 
that had been poured into Sudan ever since it: had 
been conquered. by Egypt under Mohamed ‘Ali 
Pasha—two generations before the British occupied 
Egypt. It was then lost by British Commanders such 
as Hicks Pasha, Lupton Bey, General Baker, and 
Gordon hijtiself, whose death was due to the vacil- 
lation of the British Government, and the delay in 
her sending a relief expedition under “Wolseley, 
Indeed, if the Egyptians had withdrawn from -the 
Sudan their force, which numbered as many as.40,000 ` 
troops at the time that the Egyptian army. of the 
Delta was dispersed at Tell-el-Kabir, and abandon- 
ing the Sudan to its fate, had rather fought- the 
British with the help ofthat army, the British 
would in all probability have never secured a foot- 
ing in Egypt, and the whole of its history would have . 
been written differently. As it was, having lost the 
Sudan to the Mahdi after their victory at Tell-el- 
Kabir, it was up to the British to- recover it with 
the exclusive help of their own men and entirely by. 
the expenditure of their own money.” But this js ~ 





never the British way. What we find throughout the 
early years of the British’ Occupation is that. ad-- 
` mittedly “the - immense: responsibilities involved 

were most imperfectly understood by «the British | 
Government.” It is always: “We catnot lend English 

or. Indian troops: if consulted, recommend ‘ abandon- ` 
ment of Sudan within certain limits” (Lord Gran- 
ville to Sir B. Baring, afterwards Lord’ Cromer) ;. or: 

“Her Majesty’s Government can do nothing in the 
matter which would throw upon them the: respon- 
sibilities for operations in the Sudan”; or, again: 
“Her Majesty's Government recommend to` the 
‘Ministers of the Khedive to come to an early decision 
to abandon. all territory south of Assuan,.or,.at least, 
Wadi Halfa” For a dozen years no impression was 
made on the Khalifa who ruled over the Sudan after 
the Mahdi. But when Lord: Salisbury, encouraged’ by 
an improvement in the condition of Egyptian finances 
and of the Egyptian'army, decided to make an attempt 
“to recover gradually the Sudan provinces abandoned 
by Egypt in 1885 on the advice:of. Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Government,” it was almost entirely at.the cost of 
Egypt, and mainly with the help of the: Egyptian 
forces that Sirdar Kitchener conducted his operations. 

‘In the period from March 1895 to December 1898.the 
expenditure incurred on these operations amounted ‘to 
a sum of two and a half million sterling.. But towards 
this expense the British ‘gave av grant-in-aid of 
£800,000 only. The balance of the expenditure’ was 
,borne by the Egyptian treasury. And after that. year 
the deficits of the Sudan budget were: paid by Egypt. 
alond until it finally resolved that’ the Sudan budget 
should balance itself. And yet the Sudan Government 
was a Condominium! After this can it be said that it 
is not in the fitness of things that in the Sudan Britain 
should act as “the predominant party in its control,”. 
when the Sudan: was a paying :doncern, and with: the 
Upper Nile dammed and controlled, it ‘can equal, if 
mot surpass, Egypt in the extent and ea of its 
cotton? . sei 


By all that is solemn hit ener should never 
have been subjected to the indignity and injury of. 
having the Army of Occupation billeted upon ‘her. We 
quote below just a few of the pledges given by. British 
Ministers to Egypt, and we defy any one to say ‘that. 
anything less than the demands of Sa'd Pasha Zaghlul, 
embodied in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s despatch to 
7th October last to Lord Allenby, is compatible ” with 
them. 


“I, Admiral commanding the British Fleet, think 
it opportune to confirm without delay once more to 
Your Highness that the Government of Great Britain 
has no intention of making the conquest df Egypt, : 
nor injuring in any way the religion and liberties of. 

. the Egyptians. It has for its sole object to. protect 
Your Highness and ‘the Egyptian people against 
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rébels.” (Sir Beauchamp Seymour to Khedive Tewfik,’ 
Alexandria, July 26, 1882, published - ‘in the: Official 
Journal of' qe ddi 


Gi can go.. ` 30. tea as” to answer the fónourablo 
gentleman ; -when he asks me:whether wa. contemplate. 
an indefinite - occupation of Egypt. - Undoubtedly, of 
all things in the world that is a thing’ which we are- 
not going to do. It. would be absolutely af variance, 
with all the. principles and ‘views of His Majesty's 
Government and pledges they have given’ to Europe 
and with the views, I may say, of Europe itself.”. 
(The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone in the House -of 
Commons, August 10, 1882)., 


“You should intimate to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that it is the, desire of ‘ His Majesty's Govern- 
ment-to withdraw the troops from Egypt as soon as 
circumstances permit, that such withdrawal will ipro», 
bably be effected ffom ‘time to time as the’ security of 
the country will- allow it; and that. -His Majesty's 
Government hope that the time will be very short 
during which the full; number of the ` present’ force. 
will be . maintained.”—-Lord . i gies 
1882, Egypt, No. 2 (1883), p. 33 


- “Had I been ‘comiiissioned . to: placa’ affains’ in 
Egypt on the footing of an Indian subject State, ‘the: 
outlook would, have been different. The, masterful 
hand of a Resident .would have quickly bent every- 
thing to his will,,and'in the space of five. years we, 
should have greatly added to the: -material wealth and. 
well- being of tbe country by the extension of its, 


cultivated area and -the consequent. expansion of ‘ita - 


revenue; by the partial if not, total aboliton ‘of the 
Corvee and slavery; the establishment, of justice and, 
other beneficent reforms. But the Egyptians would 
have justly considered “these advantages as dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of their independence, Moreover, 
H. M.'s, Government have pronounced against such | 
an alternative.’—Lord Dufferin’s despatch, February 


_ 6, 1883; Egypt No.'6 (1883) p. 83. 


The’ above ‘was ‘reproduced ‘in the Comrade, 
Maulana Mohammed Ali’s paper, ‘from either the 
London Spectator or the Nation and New ‘Statesman, 
It gives away’ the story that it was British money and’ 
the British sword that had enabled “Sardar” Kitchener 
to ‘reconquer the Sudan, Iù the present context, this 
30-year old extract has a value of “its own. 

In an article (October-December, 1951) published 
in the India Quarterly, organ of the India. Council off 
World Affairs, Dr. ‘Rashid El-Barawy gives certain’ 
facts which should be known, The population of: 
Sudan ‘at present is 7,54,70,000, five millions ‘of which 
are “Arab-speaking and Islam-professing. They inhabit, 
the central and northern, parts of the country, “There 
are eight administrative units (provinces) in the whole. 
country, thrée of which are in the southern part, viz:- 
the provinces of Equatoria, Upper Nile and Bahr El 


December 29, . 
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Ghazal, The southerners are pagans and speak a. 
variety of languages.” 


Egypt found it expedient to reconquer the Sudan. 
The campaign was .successful ‘and a -convention was 


signed on 10th January, 1899 between the British and 


Egyptian Governments establishing the Condominium 
which has persisted ever since. ‘The following are 
quotations from the afore-mentioned convention.. 

. » » Whereas it-is desired to give effect to the 
claims which have accrued to her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, by right of conquest, to share in the 
present administration and future working and deve- 
lopment of the said system of administration and 
legislation... . 


Art. I.—The British and Egyptian flags shall be 


used together (with the exception of the town - of 
Suakin). | 


Art. I1I—The supreme military and civil com- 
mand in the’ Sudan shall be vested in one officer . 


termed the ‘Governor-General of the Sudan’ Ho 
shall be appointed by a Khedivial Decree on the 
recommendation of her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and shall be removed only by Khedivial Decree, 
with the consent of Her Britannic Belew Govern- 
met 5 


` Art, 1V —Laws, ‘ds also Orders and Regulations 
with the full force of law, for the good government 
of the Sudan, . . . may from time to time be made, 
altered, or abrogated by Proclamation of the 
Governor-General. 


Art. V—No Egyptian Low, Decree, Ministerial 
Arrete, or other enactment hereafter to be made or 
promulgated shall apply to the Sudan, or any part 
thereof, save in so far as the same-shall be applied 
by Proclamation of the 
manner hereinbefore provided. 

‘With the- signing of the Convention of 1899 real 
authority was concentrated in the hands of the British 
Governor-General, ` provincial ‘Governors, and other 
civil and military officers. The role of the Egyptians 
in the administration as well as in framing the policy 


to be adopted in the Sudan rapidly dwindled. In 1914. 


when the British Protectorate was proclaimed over 
Egypt, the Sudan, to all practical purposes, turned 
into a de facto, if not de jure, British colony.. . 
_ . Expert and efficient administrators, the British 
improved the standard of living of the Sudanese, 
established highly beneficial health centres and opened 
Primary schools in the main towns. - 


The Egyptians, however, question the legal vali- 
dity of the Convention of 1899, which established the 
Condominium. By the Ottoman Firmans the Khedives 
of Egypt were not to give away or share with any 
foreign Power ‘any territory belonging to the Ottoman 
‘Empire. As the Sudan was a ‘part of. that Empire, 


Governor-General in the 
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Khedive Tewfik acted illegally when he signed “the- 
+ Convention. 
“Tn 1898, the new virtual ‘asters ithe British), of. 


Again, critics of the 
principles and wording too. The Sudan was not 
‘reconquered’ but it was merely restored. to-the lawful’ 
authority which had been temporarily. suspended by: 
the Mahdist rebellion. Britain, too, has-no right to a 
share in.the administration. Whereas Egypt’s military 
and civilian losses during the insurrection’ totalled 
,270,701 men, the campaigns of 1898-99 cost England 
only 1400 men. Since that time the works of rehabili- 


.tation and reconstruction have cost Egypt the enor- 


mous sum ‘of one hundred and fifty. million pounds.’* 
These legal arguments apart, human. nature in 
Egypt acted as did it in India. A “Graduates Con- 


gress” was held, and as a result of discussions with ` 


ipther parties, it presented, a memorandum dated 
September, , 1945, asking for: 

. “l, -The establishment of a free Sonera te 
Sudanese Government in . union with: aed ea in 
alliance with Great Britain. 


2. The appointment of: a joint commission, . half. 


of its members representing the Condominium and the. 


other half representing the enlightened class among’ 


the Sudanese and to be appointed by the Congress. 
The purpose of the commission was to’ draft a scheme 
whereby. the management of affairs was to be trans- 
ferred to the hands-of the Budates in: mg shortest 
time possible. - 

3. The-freedom of the. press, public Aaa and 
associations, travel and-trading, within these public 
laws which conform to true democratic. principles? ' 

4.. The. amendment of those Jaws which restrict 
these freedoms.” 

The various parties in 1 Bulan represent the right, 
centre and: left of the people. They are: 


“The Unionist Party: At a general meeng in 1944, 


the Unionists’ policy was formulated as aiming at the 
establishment of a free and democratic . Sudanese 
Government. As regards the relationship with Egypt 
they approve of the dominion status in which ‘different 
States enjoy equal rights and sovereignty. They also 
dim at the termination of the Condominium by pedace-' 
ful means. A free Sudanese Government can be free 
to enter.into agreements or sign any treaties with any 
nation. The Unionists represent in the main the 
educated section of public opinion. - z 
The Ashigga (Blood Brothers) Party: This’ is, 
by far, the most influential political organization in 
the country, and it claims the representation of about 
88 per cent of the Sudanese population. The party 
demands the establishment of a democratic Sudanese. 
Government in union with Egypt under the Egyptian, 


Crown. The Sudanese would enjoy equal rights with . 





*Egypt-Sudan, Collection of Documents 


(Published by the 
Ministry of Foreign Afairs, Cairo, 1942), i 


document objected to the ~ 


awk 


NOTES. 


the Egyptians in Egypt and would O their 
armed forces with those of Egypt. 

The Unity of the Nile Valley Party: This" partly 
came into ‘existence. in 1946 and it stands for‘ com- 
plete unity of the Nile Valley, ie; the creation ‘of 
g- unified State in. which Sudanese: and: ` Egyptians 
enjoy equal rights and. obligations: This unity may 
be achiéved by all means, peaceful or otherwise. . - 

The Liberal Unionists: This appeared as an off- 
shot of the main Unionists’ Party. Ii aims at the 
achievement of freedom of the Sudan within the 
‘unity . with Egypt. Though pro-Rgyptain . and 
Unionists, their teachings, however, are somewhat 
vague: : 7 | 

The . ‘abuyadnentianed parties represent the 
policy of union (or unity’ in the case of the U.N.V.P.) 
with Egypt. They -believe ‘that such’ union derives 


from common racial, religious and linguistic ties,. and . 


it 'alsé satisfies the .cońmmor interests of the Sudanese 
and Egyptians alike. As an estimate of the influente 
and strength of those parties standing for-, union 
with Egypt, the elections for the first - Legislative 
Assembly ptovide ample proof. The- parties: appealed 
‘to the people to boycott the eléctions, and ‘thé cam- 
paign was successful.” 

Since then;.the return of Winston Churchill to 
power as head of the- Conservative Party, has not 
improved ‘matters, This Party is at their old game, 
and do not -appear to realize that the ‘days ‘of Britain 
ås dictator and fashioner of conduct in politics are 
gone. But none so blind as those who would not see. 


Indian Emigration to Borneo » - 
_ Doctor Chandrasekhar, U. N. expert on Emigra- 
tion: and Immigration problem, has written an article 
on the above subject on the 23rd last in the Madras 
Hindu : $ 

“The Government of India recently and that 
the Government of British North Borneo has requested 
them to permit 10,000 Indians - with their families, 
preferably from -South India, to emigrate to British 
Borneo . for permanent settlement. The Borneo 
Government is understood to have offered the immi- 
grants attractive terms which will give them complete 
equality of status with all other British citizens in that 
colony. The Borneo Government also consented to 
provide land for the settlers to raise rice and other 
tropical and sub-tropical crops.: In addition,. other 
avenues of employment, such as Government service 
will be open to our.settlers... . 

Borneo presents excellent, opportunities for Índian 
emigration. Including the North British territory it is 
the largest among the islands of the Indonesian Archi- 
pelago and the fifth largest island in „the world. It 
occupies an area of 293,496 square miles and is com- 
parable to the combined area of ` Madras, Bombay, 
Mysore and Orissa States or almost as big as England 


and France put together. 
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The island enjoys á warm 
and equable climate, the temperature ranging between 
72 and 93 degrees—roughly comparable to Madras and 
Bangalore. With a torrential rainfall of an average of 
160: inches per year and about forty well-watered rivers, 
Bornéo has enough water for irrigation purposes, These 
tivers, ‘particularly’ the Baritos and the Kapuas, not 
uiilike the Cauvery, bring down a lot of silt which goes 
to mnake up thé fertile coastal alluvial plains. :.. . 

. No census has ever been taken of the population 
of Borneo but éstimates put the figure at less than 
three millions, of whém 600,000 live in British con- 
trolled North Borneo. Apart from a handful of Euro- 
peans, there are small groups of Chinese, Arabs and 
Malayans. The largést population group is composed 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, the Dyaks. There has 
long been a slight Indian element in the population 
—their number in 1948 was estimated at 1 300, Already 


“a small nucleus of an Indian settlement is there which 


could be of some ‘help to the new Indian immigrants. 

‘The ` ‘Island is comparatively rich in mineral 
resources and. yields bituminous coal, gold, copper, tin, 
nickel and oil. The exact yields of the minerals are 
hot available, but it seems possible that they could 
support; several large-scale industries. The population 
of two and a half millions“in an area of some 290,000 
square miles yields a crude density of about 8.5 persons 
pet square mile. It is obvious that the area can 
support. many times its ‘present population if all the 
available’ tillable land is brought under the plough. 
The problem is one of inadequate agricultural labour 
—an agrarian Asian population that would settle down 
and work the land. As Lord Milverton pointed out 
recently: ‘The great and final problem for all British 
Borneo is labour’ They need agricultural labour to 
help populate and develop the empty spaces of Borneo. 
Hence their present request for Indian settlers. 

A ‘century of experience of Indian emigration to 
various parts of the world. has taught us valuable 
lessons. Indian settlers have, on the whole, fared well 
economically in California (U.S.A), British Columbia 
(Canada), the Fiji Islands (Pacific), Trinidad (British 
West Indies) and British and Dutch Guianas in Latin 
America, There have been certain political and social 
disabilities but they have been largely overcome with 
the advent of our political freedom and a, gradual 
understanding of our culture and living patterns on 
the part of the receiving countries. ,On the other 
hand, we have the distressing situation in South Africa, 
East. Africa and other regions of Africa, where intense 
racism and economie discrimination have reduced the 
Indian settlers to a very sad plight. There are also 
éountries nearer home, Ceylon and Burma,-where newly 
won. political freedom and extreme nationalism have á 
led to, discrimination against our countrymen. a 

À retrospectivé survey of Indians Oversełs reveals 
that many painful mistakes were made by the seiding 


` smuggling into India, - 
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and receiving: countries and by the settlers themselves 


. largely out of ignorance. ‘To-day, there sis no. need to 


repeat, those. mistakes..| If our Government should 
insist pn, the fulfilment oi, certain basic conditions, 
such. as the ‘following, before they permit our nationals 
to emigrate to Borneo (or for- that. matter, to, any, 
other area in “the world) Indian settlers will be, able to 
build up happy communities and. do a, worthwhile job 
in the opening ap., of. virgin territories. in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. In doing- ‘s0, they will not, only 
help, to develop . Borneo but will also better . them- 
selves economically, apart. from contributing a. little to 
bas solution, : cof our population problem.” ip, ia 

. We are in “full, accord . with; the, views. expressed 
in the a me paragraphs! Of. the. quotation. “i 


Coa = 

The ‘report on” “Goa published, i; in ihe’ ' Nagpur Hité- 
vada, ‘repeats the same ‘story of ‘discrimination, “The 
writer, `. Duston ` Rodrigues, with his Portuguese.: mame, 
has an, ‘Indian heart throbbing in response to" Indian 
sentiments. and aspirations, . digi: 


pas 


fee ee ‘ r Ro Taj 
P: si wa Pa r4 . oh 


“The: Portuguese ‘empire of 1312. square. miles į is a 
territorial, pinpoint in ‘the’ ‘sibeontinent, ‘at. the’ Indian 
Union,“ Goa comprises a coastal strip of territory” 63 
tiles iw ‘length’ and about. 20 ¢0.25 miles in. depth, 

“What kind of economic resources. ‘could be located 
in this ‘territory even assuming. that it. is, rich in? imine- 
ral wealth? The Portuguese, impose heavy duties on 
Indian imports because that it is the only: substantial 
Bource of revenue. But the Goan ‘people. are prevented 
from having the full-benefit of Indian trade, production 
and other advantages of an -integrated economy. 7 

- Goa. has become a ‘terminus of smuggling. . and 
black-marketing, Indian goods sent to Goa are traded 
with the Arabs, who transport them to the Middle 
Eastern countries. ; Gold is. imported into Goa for 
The Government, has “introduced 
a licensing system under which the. smuggling opera- 
tions bring large profits to the: ‘Portuguese. . The Arabs’ 
undeclared gold is sold illegally and cheaper. 
finds it way into. India and the smugglers and their 
Beenie flourish on! this trade. 

- Recently the | Governor-General of Goa’ Aiea 
import permits for 1,000-kilos of. gold valued -at- Rs. 
80 lakhs. .This.is brought- to Goa by the, Arab traders 


‘in their ‘dhows’ for two-way carrying and smuggling 


traffic. The Portuguese Government has. _ permitted 
the import of bullion on the condition that the mer- 
chants should deposit the cost of the, gold in the 
official monopoly bank, the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino (National Overseas Bank), which issues cur- 
rency without gold backing and keeps deposits without 
paying interest. "These deposits must be made in 
dollars. .., n 

. The cost of the gold , in dollars wka out at 
Rs. 160 lakhs, It must “Be remembered that Good 


This too |. 
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dollars, earned by the mining industry, have been deve- 
loped recently in Goa, mainly by Indian enterprise. 
The Government through its levy retains a percentage 
ofthe , dollars earned by’ manganese exports to. . the 
dollar, areas, including Japan. The Portuguese require 
foreign exchange to finance imports of essential 
commodities like cereals for, feeding the “population, 
The Portuguese evidently think nothing of gambling 
away: their foreign exchahge'in .profitable speculation, 
as ‘the bullion Spore for” re-export 8 are Pias under 
the Indian law. ‘ 

"The irony of the aitiation is that the ees 
Press has been demanding the mining operations should 
be ‘nationalised’ and the Indians ousted. As a matter 
of ‘fact, it is -mainly ‘Indian ‘capital, téchnical ‘skill 
and even labour to some extent. that have bronght 
prosperity to: ‘the owners of the ‘mines, 

' A Japanese purchasing mission recently seio 
à contract with a Goan’ firm for exports ‘of 500,000 
tons-of iron‘ore a year. But it is doubtful whether the 
deal can be’. put through successfully: for the simple” 
reason that transpòrt ‘facilities in Goa are far from 
satisfactory. ‘There ia also no grading of the-ore, and 
the mining industry has not been organised: to eae 
large orders, : 

Many nationalist Goans ave oroha ia cone 
oèrn over the ‘uncontrolled draining of Goan resources 
through exports of this type. There are also strategic 
considerations ‘from the Indian Viewpoint. Naturally 
“the Portuguese are’ not: worried, they are concerned 
with grabbing quick profits in a despérate bid to main- 
‘tain their foothold in Goa. 

No comparison ‘could be drawn between the Portu- 
guese individual organisation and Indian. The former 
are not only primitive but are actually anarchistic. 
There are ho mining Jaws and regulations or effective 
inspection. There are no regulations for safety of 
human life in what is universally regarded as ae 
ous work. 

The Goan: ‘sone remain dumb because - of the 
Press censorship, police thought-control and terror and 
other acts of the foreign dictatorship. Our great 
ċountry is marching towards progress, and Goans are 
being condemned to a ‘life of stagnation and socio- 
economic backwardness while their white masters lite- 
rally live off theit sweat.” ; 

There are similar plague spots elsewhere under 
Foreign ` domination. It is ‘about time active measures 
were set on foot to ‘sterilize them. Perhaps that will 
happen when we get'a truly national government, “that 
will give ‘priority to the interests of the people and 
rant less about ahimsa: 


. South Africa 


Sri Manilal Gandhi undertook s aa which he broke 
on March 28- last, It was inspired | by the Govern- | 


f° va ; NOTES Pa AR as Ta 


ment policy of segregating all people who happen to 
have black, brown and. yellow colour of, their skin, 
The Supreme Court of South Africa. had. held: this 
policy, given shape to in the, Separate Representa- 
tion of Voters Act, as_. invalid. - And ; -the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Daniel Malan, announced in Parliament 
‘on March. 21, last that, he would propose, resolutions 
which would have the effect of depriving , Courts-of 
their- right to test.the validity of laws paed in the 
Parliament, : 

“The Government passed the Act, through the. R 
Houses of Parliament separately and by ..a' simple 
Majority. This ignored the provision of,-the ‘Entren- 
ched Clauses’ of the South Africa Act (Constitution) 
that legislation disqualifying voters on grounds: of -race 

` or colour must be passed by two-thirds majority vote 
of both Houses sitting together, 

“The Government. Maintained the shirenched 
clauses could be ignored because the Statute of West- 
minster has .made South African . Parliament 
sovereign. . . 


“Tt quoted in support of. this E a, “judge, f 


ment of the Full Bench of the Appellate, Division in 
1937 presided over by.the then Chief Justice Mr. 
James Strafford that the Parliament could adopt any 
procedure it, thought fit and’ the ‘procedure of Parlias 
ment like everything elseʻis at the ‘mercy of Parlia; 
ment’, ” . 

Parliaments change their spirit and practice . with 
the change of parties. So,'a simple majority vote can; 
mot permanently bind the citizens, This is their hope. 
But the White domination in South Africa, about 300 
years old, has not’ changed, because the White “masters” 
pretend to believe that their scriptures are in favour 
of racial and colour discrimination. 


India’s Food Problem 


The Bombay Chronicle in its April 18 issue had . 


the following editorial: 

“The news that the Central | Food Reinik 
„Institute at Mysore has perfected a process of making 
synthetic rice leaves us somewhat cold. We live in a 

` synthetic sage, Very recently scientists have been fore- 
casting the possibility of building--a synthetic moon 
and now there is a report about the possibility of 


making ‘Man to order. In the context of these achieve- ` 


pnents, the’ mere processing of groundnuts and tapioca 
mixed in the right proportion into a new product 
which looks like rice and can be cooked like rice is 
nothing to shout about. Considering the question even 
more seriously as a contribution to our food problem 
it does not seem to us of any greater significance than 
ithe invention - -of a new dish. The basic problem in 
Indie is to increase our food resources. Tapioca, which 

is a food, is being now. consumed in one form or 
another. Lots of delicious dishes are made out of it as 
it is, So too with groundnuts. ‘No part of the ground- 
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nut crop now produced.-is being wasted. Therefore, the 
production of synthetic rice is. not a process of pro- 
ducing wealth from waste, but of the mere conversion 
of food from one form.into another. We need not 
mecessarily object to. this, even if it méans. nothing 
‘more than providing. a better market for groundnuts 
and -tapioca and useful employment for some people. 
But a note of caution, should be. sounded that none of 


these achievements should- distract attention from the 


basic. problem—the problem of increasing the total 
food output of the country.” 

. On the same, date appeared a news sent out from 
Kabul on April 16 that Afghanistan will be able to 
export wheat to India and other countries as a result 
of successful tapping of its water resources. One of 
‘the 115 American experts engaged in South-West 


“Afghanistan gave , this information to a P, 'T. I. cor 


respondent, fod |e 
“The projects. are: The ‘Arghandab Dam, the Kaja- 
kai Dam and the Boghra Irrigation Project, 
` The Arghandab Dam is in the final stage of com- 
pletion and water is being stored behind the huge 
earth-filled structure which is about 50 metres high 
and has a storage capacity of nearly one and a half 
million acre feet,of water, A power house is provided 
in the plan for generating 88,000 kilowat of current. 

. Plans are 'under way to expand dairy farming and 
animal husbandry. Afghanistan, already self-sufficient 
in wheat (except in drought years), should so ‘soon 
shave a considerable surplus. 

The Kajakai Dam on the Helmand River, about - 


‘100 miles west of Kandahar has been under construc- 


tion for the past 18 months and is expected to be 
completed early in 1953. This giant earth-filled storage 


.dam would be about 100 metres high and would have 


-a réservoir capacity of three and a half million acre 
feet. This would provide enough water to irrigate five’ 
hundred thousand ‘acres of land in the Helmand valley. 
It would develop a hydro-electric project capable of 
generating 120,000 kilowat of energy for industries that 
might be established in that area. 

The Boghra Irrigation Project, located near the 
town of Girishik, is a project comprising approximately 
90,000 acres of arid land and 60,000 acres of previously 


, irrigated lands.” 


Our innumerable major and minor projects in this 
line. have shown results. But these do not keep pace 
with our ever-growing demands. 

i e 
Famine. 

This dread word i begun to appear in the 
press, and in private. talks, . Madras, Uttar Pradesh 
areas, West Bengals 24-Parganas are reported tto 
be in its grip.. 

Famine is almost an endemic phenomenon in India, 
China and other Asian countries, The old arrangements 
for irrigation, heve broken down. But there-are E opet 


Cuan 
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signs of attaining a balance -between food and 'popu- 
lation. The Indian Government’s’ plans; and‘ help’ from 
outsidé raise or revive -these hopes.: The . Rockefeller 
Foundation and" thé: -Ford -Foundation: of. them United 
States,- the Nuffield Foundation of! Great Britain have 
come forward: to help. As. the following Hews: ‘shows: 
'  +“The trustees of the: Ford Foundation have ap- 


proved a grant ‘of 18 73 485 dollars-to the Government , 


af India to cover the’ current experises of- organising 
and operating 25 additional: centres’ for training staff 
wequired for carrying on-the` work: in’ the projected 
Indo-American community Scream ny poprimi 
the Foundation announced; | = Tiea 


\ “The Foundation’ grant will, “cover ; ihe entire 
recurring non-capital cost of, these éentres for the first 


two years, half the third year and, one-third the third - 


year ‘and the fourth year,“ The Government of Tadia 
will share in the cost of operating these ` ‘training 
‘centres in the third and fourth years and will assure 
full financial responsibility, for them from the fifth; year, 
The capital ‘cost required to establish these ‘training 
facilities will be met from ‘the’ Indo-Ameticain fund: 

_ “This is the second major ‘grant’ from ‘the Ford 
Foundation to aid the ‘Governinent ‘of India in its 
‘grow more food’ drive. Thé first ` 1,000,000 dollars’ to 
assist in organising 15 ‘village ‘development projects 
and setting up five training centies v was anhouricod. in 
December’ 1961.’ ah 


Indian Communism at Work — `x 

This variety of politico-economic- -theory has 
become synonymous with opportunism,: anid an eaget- 
ness to exploit conditions of scarcity. for its own 
purposes. In their election’ manifesto, the Indian 
Communists put particular’ emphasis on the: partition 


‘of India as a crime for which Congress leaders were , 


sought to be’ held up to ‘contempt. But public memory 
is not as short as that, and most of-us remember the 
` erusader’s zeal with which our : Communists had 
espoused the cause of Pakistan in the name of “self. 
détermination;?’-- The same opportunism characterizes 
their food tactics. They are for State control of food 
crops as a basic policy of theirs; at the same time they. 


excite peasants to resist such requisition as has been | 


done at ‘Télengana, Rayalscema, Diamond , Harbour 
and Midnapore, In the 27th April’ issue "of their 
we Pengali-language daily—Swadhinata—they make a 
great, feature of Dhaneshkhali heading towards the 
conditions’ at Rayalseema; it seemed that. the writer 
loated over the worsening food situation in the 
24-Parganas District, the sub-metropolitan district of 
West Bengal. These tactics may mislead for a while 
some people, but most of us come to realize, sooner 
than aiticipated, that these are demagogues who can 
å only work for disruption. 


“ Keharya,: Vinioba’s :' discourse on - “Equality and 


_ does not provide’ scope for the development of 
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Communism” as quoted in the Harijan of April 19, is 
very illuminating in ‘the above context. He said: _ 

i ' “Samya-yoga (practice of” equality) takes its 
stand on the'inner unity of man. It recognizes the 
great principle that all Life istone. And on the founda- 
tion of that spiritual “unity, it seeks to -build an 
equitable order in which everything ‘will have its 
right place. The creation of the Lord is full of the 


manifold splendour of diversity.. - In any ‘ordér’ which 


we may create for the welfare of man, we cahhot and 

nééd tot destroy < this ‘diversity, “Samya-yoga is 

‘opposed to` inequalities; it is not opposed to right 

discrimination. A mother loves: all her children 

equally; meverthéless, she’ feeds ‘her ‘weaker ~ darling 

on milk, which she may not give to others. This is - 
àn ‘Instance of wise discrimination. The cow lives 

on fodder and man on grain. A Sdmya-yogi practi- 

ser of equality) cannot ignore this difference, and will 

therefore discriminate -between the two in féeéding 

theri; ‘And ‘because Samya-yoga’ makes use of the 

light of discrimination, it provides scope for’ develop: 

ment; to every individual. Samya-yoga “bases itself 

on: inner’ unity and armed’ with discrimination it 

Seeks to build on that secure foundation a "justly 

balanced ‘order. Samya-vada (communism) on` the 

other hand, is blissfully ignorant of the Spirit, which 

it ‘denies. And’ because Spirit alone can’ base the 

equality -we want to create, communism is an institu 

‘tion with no base. It seeks to impose- equality from , 
without,’ “an equality whichis wholly artificial, It 

the 

personality. of every individual. And because it aims 

at am artificial equality imposed from without, it 

is led to` employ. violent means. ‘Thus the two orders,- 
though: both seek equality’ are as @part from each 

other, as heaven and earth.” - 


Sarvodaya Sammelan ee 

The three-day Sarvodaya Sammelan éoncluded its 
sittings on April 15 last. It held its session at Seva- 
puri, 20 miles distant from Banaras, And it is reported 
to have pledged itself to collect donations of 25 lakhs 
acres of land’ all over India within the’ next two years 
for Acharya, Vinoba’s “Bhoodan Yagna,.” 

The conference was attended by over 2,000 con- 
structive workers, including a large number of women. 
It devoted thost of the time to discussing questions 
relating to the “Bhoodana Yagna’ movement. A 

Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant, Chief Minister of 
U. P., addressing the ‘concluding session this evening, 
expressed his gratefulness to Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
for creating a wave of moral consciousness among the 
people by launching his “Bhoodan Yagna” in aid 
State. 

- Shree Hare Krushna „Mahatab, Minister for Com: 
merce and, Industries, also addressed_ the conference 
saying- that it was mot possible for any Governmeht 





to catry out any séelal reform only by legislation, 
unless a proper atmosphere was created by popular 
opinion. 

Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, General Secretary of die 
Congress, said that Shree Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Congress President and himself were keenly interested 
in the suecess of “Bhoodan Yagna.” . : 

We expect the best of results from this movement. 
It revives the hopes that Gandhiji had roused. And 
it is Acharya Vinoba Bhave alone. who appears to 
represent the Gandhi ‘technique in this ‘unbelieving 
age when even Gandhiji’s great followers have suc- 
cumbed to temptation and departed from his teachings. 


The Basis of Socialism 
In connection with the Bhoodan-Yajna, 
lowing remarks of Acharya Vinoba are 


the fo 
extremely 


illuminating. They are taken” from the Harijin of 
April 19: ‘ 
“Dr. Lohia says that Bhoodan-yajna will take 


300 years to achieve its object. I had calculated that 

`. at the present pace it will take 500 years, if I had- to 
do it alone. When. Dr.. Lohia says that it will take 
300 years, I take it that he is going to help me fully 
in my mission, and reduce the period by 200 years at 
least. We must have faith in human goodness. That 
is the basis of service. : 

“Socialism is based on the. 
society is essentially good. If you believe in -the 
essential goodness of society,..you must agree to what 

. I say. It is like the kalp-vriksha, the heavenly tree 
which fulfils all desires. 

“Tt bas been alleged by the ‘Socialists that I do 
not want legislation. The allegation is misconceived. 
I do want legislation but preparatory to that, I ‘first 
want to create the right atmosphere without which 
legislation cannot bear fruit. 

“I do not deny that one can: serve his people 
even through the power of office. I have often said 
so, but I add that power, as a means of revolutionary 
service, is useless. I therefore want all of them, 
those who have won , the elections as also 
those who have lost them, to take to service. Both 
of them accept the’ view that they cannot win 

` power without service, and that they cannot serve 
without power. But’ the latter half of this -belief is a 
dangerous delusion. They begin by saying: power for. 
service, go on to—service for power, and eventually 
end by installing ‘power’ as the chief deity on the 
altar of ` worship, though they continue to pay lip 
homage to service. They have to:do this because, un- 
fortunately for them, without service they cannot 
ascend to power. Thus real disinterested service be- 
comes impossible and parties tend to accuse one 
another of greed for power and cease to co-operate 
even for those things on which there is common 
agreement. I therefore appeal to you to take to 
service without any thought of power. 


ee NOM ooo 


postulate that the 


-we intend to select one Bengali, one Gujarati, 


“The poor are. looking expectantly to us for help. 
They are looking to all parties.‘ I therefore invite you 
all to come and help me so.that what I would be able 
to achieve in 500 years, if I had to work alone, and 
in 300 years with the co-operation of Dr, Lobia, and 
in 100 years with help of the Congress, may ‘be 
accomplished in the short span of five years with joint 
efforts of us all.” 

This patient and: dignified. statement of Acharya 
Vinoba throws in full contrast the light-headed im- 
patience of the much younger man. When will Dr. 
Lohia realize the terrible damage he is doing to his 
party through his indiscreet remarks? . 


Maktaba Jamia 

On more than one occasion we had an oppor- 
tunity to call -attention to the great work being 
done by this institution, The Jamia Nagar neighbour- 
hood is a centre of that composite culture -that 
Akbar strove to build up. The head of the insti- 
tution was till the other day Prof. Zakir. Hussain, 
Gandhiji’s fellow-worker in giving shape to Basic 
Education. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that 
we make room for the following. Shree Justin 
Mahendra Sharma writing on™ behalf of the Manag- 
ing Director for the Book Club says: 

. “Maktaba Jamia Ltd. is: the publication branch 
of the Jamia Millia Islamia which must be well- 
known to you as a national university founded by 
Mahatma Gandhi, M. Mohammad Ali, H. Ajmal 
Khan and Maulana Abul Kalam ced and nurtured 
by Dr. Zakir Hussain. 

“The Maktaba has so far published about 800 
books in Urdu and Hindi. During the upheaval of 
1947 almost -all our stocks were destroyed, and we 
had to start all over again. 

“Now we have before us a scheme to translate 
some of the best novels, short-stories and plays from 
various foreign and Indian languages into Hindi and 
Urdu. .This year we have so far selected the follow- 
ing books to be translated: 1. Portrait of Marriage 
(P. Buck); 2. Fathers and Sons (Turgeneyev); 
3.. Moon is Down (Steinbeck); 4. The Moving Force 
5. Time Plays (Priestley); 6. Rebecca (du Maurier); 
7. Eternal Husband (Dostoevsky). Besides these books 
one 
Malayali and ‘one Tamil book also, and a story from 
each of these languages, 

“To popularise our scheme we have started a 
Book Club, and for an annual subscription of “Rs. 
10|- a member is supplied books covering about 1500 
pages and worth about Rs. 15]-. 

“We should welcome any suggestions from you 
in this connection which in your qpapon would help 
us in our undertaking.” 

The only suggestion that we can make is that 
this club should establish correspondent members in 
all the provinces, and that through them it should 
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attempt to. publish, once or, twice. a: year, a book of 
New Writings, taken from all the major languāges. 
Shree Brajendranath Banerji ` 

Bý awarding the Rabindra lemara Prize of 
Rs. 5,000 to Shree Brajendranath'-Banerji, ` the West 
Bengal Government has done’ the proper thing. The 
school of history developed by -Acharya Jadunath 
Sarkar is in its third generation, Brajendranath belongs 
to the second;’ he has followed the master in his 
careful devotion to details in original sources, and" has 
brought out evidences of Bengal’s recent past. ` His 


Sémbad-patre Bekaler: Katha hag opened a new vein , Stafford Cripps then ` became the champion. and later 


in historical research. - oag 


Peary Lal Banerji ae a | 


This Bengali lawyer of Allahabad ' was dae 


General of. Uttar Pradesh. He died on March 22nd last: 
of heart failure. Popularly known as “P.L. he upheld 
the traditions’ of inter-provincial and inter-cultural 
understanding that prominent Bengalis had. built up 
in India.’ Their names*are too numerous -to be 
nientioned. Peary Lal was an upholder - ‘of that. tradi 
tion. May his soul’ rest in, peace. ` re ees 
Stafford Cripps Peete eS 

The following newS from Zurich (Switzerland) 
dated April 21 announced the death of Stafford Cripps, 
one of the most consistent of the ‘supporters of the 

. “Welfare State.” He was ‘only 63 years: ` 

“His death. was ` announced ' in. a statement issued 

. by Lady Cripps, who was ‘at her husband’s bedside 
until the last. A few minutes after 23 hours, Stafford 
Cripps had: ‘passed away peacefully, - 

“For more than ‘two years he had fought courage- 
ously for life against constant pain and suffering, The 
end was a triumph of. death over a weak body and 
never over the great spirit: which ‘filled it. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps will be remembered in 
India for the Cripps: Mission to India in 1942 and 
as the Joint Author of the Cabinet Mission. plan of 

- 1946. Cripps landed in India in summer of 1942 while 
the Japanese were still knocking on the doors of India: 
But thé hurried triangular conferences in New Delhi 


between Cripps and the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow oni 
_ One hand, the Congress leaders on the other. atid the 
Muslim League leaders on the third, broke down. <` 


“The Cabinet Mission of 1946 of. which’ Cripps 


was a prominent membér came to India in a more’ 


propitious atmosphere. The mission’s final plan was 
™ drawn up by Cripps, Lord Alexander and Lord Pethick- 


Lawrence and formed the basis of transfer of power. ° 
1889, Stafford Cripps was’ 


' “Born on April 24, 
_ educated at,’ Winchester, the famous English public 
school.’ He won a science’ scholarship to Oxford Univer- 


sity but his papers were so exceptional that they were’ 


sent to Sir William Ramsay, the great chemist of 
London University, who called him to “work as an 
experimentalist in the University’s laboratory. 


“This scientific training was to stand him ‘in good: 
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stead when he was appointed Assistant Superintendent 


in’ Government explosives factory during the 1914-18 
war. Soon he abandoned science for law and followed 
the footsteps of his father, Lord Parmoor. It was his 
father’s” transition from ` conservatisni to a Vague 





(Christian socialism which’ started Sir Stafford’s own . 


political evolution. ~ 


“In 1980, he became ‘Solicitor-General for Ramsay 
MacDonald’s second Labour Government, 


“The so-called ‘revolutionary’ stage .of his career | 


followed the fall of this Government in 1931 for, 


the Chairman of the Socialist League. 


“Sir Stafford was .knighted in 1930, became the. 


‘bad boy’ of the’ -Labour Party. His ‘conflict with 
Labour Party leaders grew until, in’ 1939, he was ex- 
pelled for his continued agitation for a ‘popular front’ 
including Communists. He was not readmitted to the 
Labour Party until 1945... 

“'“When the second. World War came,” Sir ‘Stafford 
retired from the bar and put his services at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal. His ‘most important job of that period 
came in April 1940, when Mr. Winston’ Churchill ‘sent 
him as special Ambassador to Moscow-while the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact was still- strongly in force. ` 
‘ “Afterwards Cripps was successively’ Lord Piivy. 
Seal, with a. seat in the War Cabinet and Minister of 
‘Aircraft, Production. In 1945, Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee appointed him President of the Board of Trade. 

- “In 1947, he was made. Minister for Economic 
Affairs with the task of co-ordinating Britain’s efforts 
for recovery and finally became Chancellor’ of ‘Ex- 
chequer on the resignation of Mr. Hugh Dalton.. The 
weight. of his burden began to tell upon his health: 

‘Tn 1949 and-1950, he went several times to 


Switzerland for treatment atid ‘had. to take -complete 


rest. Finally in October 1950 his resignation from 
Chancellorship was : announced and. in November 
Cripps returned to the Zurich clinic where he was put 
in plaster to rest his back. In January, 1951, = was 
transferred to Leysin clinic, 

“In May, 1951,- he retired to the Bircher Bonner 
Clinic where he improved. In September, his doctors 
stated he was completely‘ cured ‘and the’. following 


month he returhed to England with Lady Cripps after: 


a year’s absence. Cripps went`on resting at his country 
home at ‘Stroud, Gloucestershire, until it was an- 


nounced early this year that he had flown to Switzer- - 


landin an ambulance for a check-up. 


4° “Barly this month’ (April) Lady Cripps said no 
¡more bulletins would be issued for some time 


since 
in the ‘circumstances they would serve 10 Pic 


purpose.” 
` Hs career had been brilliant as “Board of + eae. 


President, as Chancellor ‘of “the Exchequer. His 


“austerity” measures have stood the test of time, not 


even Churchill being able to change or modify these. 


‘HOW CAN WE DEFEND FREE CULTURE? 


By Dz. F. 8. C. NORTHROP, 
Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law, Yale Law Schoo) 


In considering this question, it is necessary firs, to 
determine what other people think about it. Our near- 
ness to Europe and the historical derivation of so 
much of our culture from Europe leaves us reasonably 
well acquainted with the European attitude. But what 
is the attitude of Asia? 

Under the term Asia we shall include not merely 
the Far East, but also Islam. There are, to be sure, 
differences between nations in this vast area. For our 
present purposes a consideration of the identities will 
be sufficient. š 

Most Asian nations are recovering from rule by 
Western powers. The resentment of the West which 
this has engendered still persists. Asians feel that not 
merely their European rulers but ‘also the United 
‘States have used Asian economic resources to feed 
.the industrial machines of the West without regard 
for the best interests of Asia. They believe also that 
in this process Western values, ways and institutions 
quite foreign often to those of their own indigenous 
culture were imposed upon them. Western codified 
law, missionary and educational institutions and the 
necessity of mastering Western languages are examples. 

Moreover, Westerners justified their presence on 
Asian soil usually in two ways. Either they were 
protecting Asians from worse rulers or aggressors of 
they were bringing to Asia a superior culture and 
“know how.” To, Asians, these explanations merely 
added insult to injury; they amounted to the asser- 
tion that the native people were inferior both physi- 
cally and culturally. 

This background must be kept in mind if we are 
to understand our recent failures to win Asian co- 
operation for the defence of the free world and if we 
are to learn how to avoid these failures. The failures 
show in two ways. First, there is the neutral and. even 
negative official reaction of India and many other 
Asian peoples to the presence of American troops in 
Korea even when their presence there is an officially 
ordered police action of the United Nations, Second, 
there is the same neutrality and even criticism of 
American efforts exhibited unofficially by Asian 
scholars at the Pacific Relations Conference at 
Lucknow in 1950 and at the Conference for Cultural 
Freedom at Bombay in 1951. 

. “These negative reactions become in part at. least 
understandable when one notes that both the U. N. 
police action and the scholars’ conferences’ had two 
emphases, One emphasis wag upon the imperialistic, 
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dictatorial nature of Communism and the necessity of 
a policy of military containment including the secur- 
ing of American air force bases throughout Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East and Asia in order to 
protect Asians and ourselves against this Communist 
threat. The other emphasis was upon the superiority 
of the American way of life and the contribution of 
American “know-how,” as implemented by what some 
Senators have termed “a hard-hitting Voice of America 
and Information Service.” The anti-Communist ap- 
proach of the military police action and the professors’ 
conference tend to impress Asians as illustrating what 
they term American hysteria with respect to Com- 
munism and another instance of the traditional 
Westerners’ practice of having reasons convincing to 
himself for stationing Western troops on Asian soil. 
The cultural and economic program with its stress oD 
the American way of life and “know-how” tends 
similarly to strike Asians as another instance of the 
Westerners’ assumption of cultural superiority. 

The crucial question now arises: Can anything be 
done to correct this situation? If our previous methods 
of enlisting others in the joint enterprise of protect- 
ing the free world have backfired in this manner, what 
other methods can we pursue which have a chance of 
succeeding? . 

It has become popular recently to suggest 
increased economic aid as the sole answer, That this 
aid is necessary, the annual famines of India and many 
other countries make evident. That it is wise to give 
it, if Communism with its claims of economic well- 
being is to be countered with something constructive, 
is obvious. But what ‘guarantee is there that this 
increased economic aid will not be taken as but 
another instance of Western economic imperialism and 
of the Westerners’ sense of superiority to be used as 
an entering wedge for imposing an economic and 


- political imperialism? l 


If nothing else but the economic aid is provided, 
there is no such guarantee. In fact, the chances aye 
likely that even if our economic program succeeds, 
we will accomplish little more than turn over to the 
Communists a more economically efficient Asia rather 


than the present, famine-ridden, more poverty-stricken | 


one. 

Why such a pessimistic conclusion concerning the 
effectiveness of intensified economic aid alone? Thé 
answer to this question becomes evident if one asks 
another question: Have the Russian Communists, who 
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won China and the five per cent of the Indian popu- 
lation who voted Communist in the recent Indian 


election, been taxing the Russian people in order to 


% 


‘pour economic aid into China or India? It is hardly 


necessary to add that the answer is No. The Russians 
have drawn man-power and food from China, instead 
of giving aid. The best that Moscow and Peking have 
done in India is to promise an occasional 50,000 bushels 
of wheat or rice which have never arrived. The Com- 
munists have achieved their present success in China 
and South Asia partly by picturing an Asian economic 
utopia, but mainly by winning the minds and deeds 
of young Chinese, Indian and other Asians to the 
Marxist-Communist ideology. Instead of spending 
countless sums of money to send in military equip- 
ment, armies or economic aid and thereby running the 
risk of suggesting to Asians, as other Westerners have 
done, that they are imperialists, the Russian Com- 
munists have exported ideas. By winning local native 
Asian leaders to the Communist political and economic 
philosophy, the Soviet Union has placed itself in the 
enviable position of sitting comfortably and peace- 
fully at home, not guilty of dispatching its army even 
under the United Nations into Asian territory, while 
the native Asian leaders do the Communist fighting 
for them, always in the name of throwing out the 
American and other Western “imperialists” now so 
patently on Asian soil. With the native Asian leaders 
thus converted to Communism, the Communist Asians 
finance Asia’s program of economic reconstruction 
themselves. Russian military aud economie aid comes 
in only very sparingly afterward as in North Korea. if 
ai all. These considerations make it clear that it will 
do little good to introduce even prodigious economic 
aid into non-Communist Asia in the quantity neces- 
sary to lift the Asian masses out of their present 
poverty if, during this process, we allow the Com- 
munists to continue their present program of captur- 
ing the leadership of the Asian masses with the 
Marxist-Stalin-Mao ideology. 

Consider also the Asians themselves, Are they 
likely to use the increased economic aid with the care 
necessary to make it effective if the aforementioned 
suspicion of our motives continues? The: introduction 
of Western aid, advice and ways into an Asian culture 
is difficult under the best of circumstances. Our aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, which ended up all too 
often in the hands of the Communists with huge 
private profits in the pockets of the Generalissimo’s 
friends, is a powerful reminder. How much greater will 
the likelihood of failure be if the present masses of 
Asians do not regard us as trustworthy fellow free 
men? 

The crucial question, therefore, must be faced: 
What is necessary to create the sense of mutual trust 
without which no joint United Nations’ action to 
deter, or police, aggression and no program of economic 
gid can be effective? To answer this question it is 


necessary to shift our attention from what the Asians 
think about us to what they think about themselves. 

It has been the fashion recently to describe 
Asians as intensely nationalistic. The spirit of national- 
ism has set India and the rest of the non-European 
world aflame, we are told. So far as the Westernized 
leaders and the many Asian students with a super- 
ficial smattering of Western learning are concerned, 
this is ‘true, or at least this is the way in which most 
of them like to think of themselves. It is also an 
effective argument for them to use with Westerners. 

But how far down into the Asian masses does this 
spirit of nationalism descend? Merely to ask this 
question is to realize that-it cannot go very deep, For 
nationalism, as we understand it, is the creation of the 
Protestant Reformation and the liberal political 
thought of the modern West. Above all this the masses 
of Asians know next to nothing. 

In a recent article in the magazine section of The 
New York Times, Philip Toynbee, writing from Iran 
in the midst of the oil dispute, noted that one com- 
pletely misunderstands what is happening there if one 
regards it as the rise of nationalism in the Westerners’ 
meaning of this word. Instead, he noted, one must 
look to the indigenous Islamic culture for an under- 
standing of what current events mean to the masses, 
They are aware of the departure or decline of Western 
imperialism. To them this means not the arrival of 
modern Western liberal democratic nationalism, but 
the departure of barbarism and the resurgence of 
Islamic civilization, ` 

_ Let us shift the scene from Teheran to Peking. 
The occasion is the arrival of President Mao’s Com- 
munist armies ag they take cver North China. A 
British anthropologist who was present informs me 
that the marching Communist troops were watched 
by fascinated crowds of tens upon tens of thousands 
of Chinese. Their fascination arose from the fact that 
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the Communist troops were singing old Chinese folk- ` 


songs. Thereby, the Communists were giving the 
Chinese ‘the feeling that in rejecting Chiang Kai-shek, 
with his American political associations and forms, 
they were throwing off something that was foreign 
and artifical and returning to their own selves and 
the vital rebirth of their own indigenous cultural 
traditions. In similar fashion throughout the Islamic 
world from North Africa, through the Middle East; 
Pakistan, Indonesia to the Phillipines and throughout 
the Buddhist, Hindu and Confucian world of Indo- 
China, Siam, Ceylon, Burma, and India, the Com- 
munists have kept alive the native Asians’ image of 
America, Britain, France and Holland as imperialists 
and through native leaders have identified themselves 
with the resurgence of the indigenous cultural tradi- 
tions. Only a few days ago The New York Times 
carried a dispatch from (Karachi, Pakistan, dated 
March 20, 1952, reporting that Burmese Buddhists on 
the border of East Pakistan “haye turned Communist” 
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’ atid attacked Burmese- Muslims driving them over the 
border into East Pakistan..So great is the appeal of 
the native culture, even when allied with Communism, 
upon the rank 4nd file, that when the Burmese govern- 
ment sent its army to put down the disturbance, 
“instead of fighting the Buddhists the army troops sold 
their guns to them and walked off back home.” Truly, 
it is not nationalism but the resurgence of indigenous 
culturalism that is sweeping the world. f 

The secret of the Communists’ success is that the 
Russians are aware of this development. and have 
. allied themselves with it everywhere. The key to our 
aforementioned failure is that we are still operating 
within, and from, the standpoint of the provincialism 
of a Westerners’ world. The Communists have been 
winning leaders in Asia, and influencing the masseg in 
the Islamic world every day because they have given 
them the impression that Communism is on the side 
of the revival of the indigenous culture. We, con- 
versely, have been losing all too often because our 
approach has been that merely of attacking Com- 
munism or of suggesting that co-operation with us 
entails recognizing the superiority of our particular 
way of life. These approaches have little appeal in 
Asia since the masses of Asians know neither what 
Communism is nor what our way of life means. But 
an appeal to their folk-songs, symbols, sagas, values 
and century-old ways of life, these things, the masses 
of Asians do understand, Moreover, as Gandhi 
demonstrated for India and Iqbal and Jinnah showed 
for Pakistan, to such an appeal they respond by the 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions. 

We know, to be sure, that the final aim of the 
Communists is the complete antithesis of the preser- 
vation of the native culture. No Western ideology or 
way of life is so completely antithetical to Asian 
values, traditions and habits as is Communism, This 
makes their approach all the more significant for our 
problem. 

Suppose that we identified ourselves with this 


resurgence of Islam and of Confucian, Taoist, Hindu 
` and Buddhist Asia, not hypocritically and merely in 


the initial stage of contact as do the Communists, but. 


sincerely and always as a matter of permanent 
_principle, Suppose that we not merely urge the Asians 
to preserve their particular cultural values and tradi- 
tions for mankind but emphasize in addition that we 
value and prize them. Suppose also that we point out 
the danger to them of copying our ways or those of 
any one else. And let no one make any mistake on 
this point. The -danger of importing ways from the 
‘Western world, whether they be American or Russian, 
is real. The danger is that the Asians become alienated 
from their own culture, thereby ceasing to be them- 
selves while at the same time not becoming thoroughly 
grounded in the scientific, philosophical, religious and 
other cultural reots.of the West necessary to under- 
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stand it and apply ‘it effectively. ‘The result then is a 
falling between two stools. The people become so 
superficially Eastern and so superficially Western that 
they are nothing. 

To put the matter even more concretely, suppose 
that there came from the official statesmen of the 
United States’ official pronounéements backing the 
revival of Islam, of Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist and 
Confucian Asia coupled with the affirmation of the 
wisdom of the Asian peoples building their political 
institutions in the light of their own revitalized 


cultural traditions and values, 


Consider what would happen were thig done. 
Instantly the Asians’ image of us as a people conti- 
nuously ‘suggesting the inferiority: of his particular 
culture would be broken. Broken also would be their 
conception of us as a people putting forward reasons 
convincing from our cultural standpoint for placing 
our troops on Asian soil. In short, would we not have 


‘the solution of our problem? Is not the key to the 


protecting of the free world the revival of Asian, 
Continental European, African and Latin American 


walues, not the attack upon Communism or the high- 


pressure selling of our own values? 

Such a resurgence can do more than get the 
masses of Asians aflame. Were the Chinese today to 
recall their own great Confucian culture, they would 
become acutely aware of its basic doctrine of filial 
piety. The incompatibility of this with Communism, 
which replaces not merely family loyalty but every 
phase of one’s personal life with a 19th Century 
made-in-Germany Marxist loyalty to the nation 
dictated by Mao and spelled out by Lenin and Stalin, 
would be too patent to need anyone else’s com- 
mentary. Similarly the more the other Asian people 
return to their own Hindu, Buddhist or Islamic roots, 
the more they become aware of the inescapably reli- 
gious core of their life and institutions. Once this 
occurs they themselves will know and decide what to 
do with materialistic, atheistic Communism. 

“ Consider also the likely change in the Asians’ 
attitude toward us. Initially this policy upon our part 
will give ‘us little advantage relative to the Commu- 
nists since we will be doing later what they initiated. 
But very soon the merely short-term character of the 
Communists’ identification with native values will 
become evident as their longer term aim of completely 
replacing Asian ways with Marxist Western ones 
begins to take its toll of one thing after another that 
the Confucian, the Taoist, the Buddhist, the Hindu 
and the Muslim cherishes, Then our permanent 
policy of backing indigenous values as a matter of 
principle and practice will begin to tell. 7 

At this point may not our Asian good neighbors 
respond as follows: 

“A free America which is big enough to respect 

_my civilization and its values. in “this way is worthy 

of my hearty respect, For the protection of thia- 
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way of looking at freeuom we can be comrades. 
From such a United States I can accept temporarily 
economic aid and some of the Western technologi- 


eal, political and philosophical ways and beliefs ~ 


necessary to. make it effective, while at the same 
time preserving my self-respect. And should we 
both find it together to be necessary I can even 
permit the presence of his troops beside mine ob 
our sacred Asian soil without any fear of the loss 
of our cherished spiritual and cultural values or of 
my political freedom at his hands. Certainly an 
America which stands on the permanent principle 
of encouraging any people to be themselves, to 
build their institutions in the light of their own 
native traditions and values and to draw from out- 
side only as they choose after the native plant is 
vibrant and thriving—such a free people I can 
trust.” : , 

Ts not such an Asian image of us the true United 
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States of America? Is not this 
tion of the free world? . 

One final caution remains. Pronouncements of 
principle alone will not suffice. Words‘must also be 
matched with deeds, This will present problems to 
be ironed out’ with our European colleagues with their 


our way to the preserva 


‘lingering imperialistic yearnings. -Any other principle 


of procedure is not likely, however, in the long run 
to have the support even of tie Eurovean ‘people. 
For, imperialism is a defunct yolicy not merely for 
Asia and America but- also the nature behind the 
‘politicians in Europe* 

* The author: is gratefully indebted to the, Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for ` Anthropological Research for the research grante 
which made this inquiry possible, : 
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LONDON LETTER a 


By Mason D. GRAHAM POLE ` 


Onn of the most tedious of winters has ended un- 
expectedly in an electrifying atmosphere. Less than a 
week ago people were going about with stagnant and 
resigned faces, sick to death of austerity and rising 
. prices and the dreary sameness of the outlook. Now, 
as a result of the Budget, the whole scene is trans- 
formed. Austerity is in the dustbin and progress in 


the air. Instead of the drastic operation we expected’ 


to undergo we have been given a tonic. The steep 
increase in Income Tax, which seemed inevitable, has 
not been imposed. Indeed it was difficult to see how 
it could be increased—rising as it does to 19/6 in the £. 
On the contrary two million people are exempted 
altogether and everyone else’s taxes are to go down. 
While those who work over-time will find it taxed at 
a lower rate. This is typical of the whole Budget 
which departs from precedent in several directions. 
Everything is set in a different light, or approached 
from a new angle, and the general effect is a welcome 
loosening up. ae 

Did the Chancellor know that his Budget would 
taeet some need in the public mood? It has certainly 
done so. Indeed I think its chiefest gain will prove to 
have been psychological, People are intensely interested 
‘in it. They feel pleased even when they find it hard 
to say why.\Naturally they are relieved about Income 
Tax. But they are surprised too at their indifference 
to the reduction in the food subsidies and the ending 
of the clothing utility scheme. Of course, it is a help, 
especially in wartime, to have subsidised food and 
controlled clothing. But to carry over such aids into 
peace time, when men and-women should be able to 


pay their way, is to treat people like poor relations 
and induce poor relation lethargy. 

~. In former days I have sat through many Budget’ 
speeches, bludgeoned with figures and wishing that 
Chancellors would not take themselves so seriously, 
Only Mr. Winston Churchill, i 1 
distill any humour out of the business. But how I wish 
I had been there to hear Mr. Butler expound this 
strange and near-romantic Budget and, for a diversion, 
to watch its reception on either side of the House. 
Reading the accounts in the newspapers I was 
reminded of one of the Fools songs in King Lear. 


‘Then they for sudden joy did: weep and I for sorrow ` 


sung. . . .’ For the Opposition—and the Government 


bénches—found they were being treated to a non . 


Party Budget.. Nothing was there for party. propa- 
ganda. Propaganda, in fact, somersaulted from one. 
side: to the other. -(On the principle that the only 
ultimately worthwhile propaganda is that which is. 
concerned with the truth as one sees it?). As a result, 
no one knew quite what to think or what expression 
to wear. The Opposition, at first, were full of indig-- 
nant joy as they heard of the £160 million cut in the 
food subsidies and anticipated the hardships that 
would follow (and the resultant votes that would . 
come to them). But clouds appeared as the Chancellor 
proceeded and it was revealed that the cut would be - 
off-set by increased family allowancés and pensions. 
As the Spectator points out: , 


“There is no avoiding the fact that it is more 
than balanced by an increase of income tax. reliefs 
-.amounting to .2228.million.in a full. year, . higher. 


I think, managed to _ 
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family ‘allowances amounting to £37 million, and 
considerable increases’ in pensions. Pensioners: and 
wage- and salary-earners as a class obviously gain 
more than they are- likely to lose, even though the 
balance of gain and loss as. between upper and 
ig wage-earners is not as equitable as it should 

To pause for a moment on this last reflection. 
The Budget has still to be discussed and perhaps 
these lower ‘wage-earners can still fare better. To 
achieve this is not only a matter of -justice: it is 
urgent political wisdom. This is the only flaw, so far, 
that the Opposition can find to settle on and they 
intend to make’ the most of it. Indeed, what hopes the 
Qpposition had set on the Budget! It was to be their 
solvation. Like the Kings of old, who went to war 
abroad when they could not settle domestic strife at 
home, Messrs. Attlee, Gaitskell and Morrison were 
looking to vociferous indignation: over the Budget to 
divert the electorate from the spectacle of Mr. Bevan’s 
successful revolt against their leadership. But Mr. 
Attlee’s reaction ‘to the Budget speech was one of 
transparent dismay. One was reminded forcibly of 
Shylock’s collapse at the trial in the Merchant of 
Venice. For Mr. Butler’s- proposal to tax profits, that 
darling ruse of the Labour Party, was perhaps the 
unkindest cut'of all. As Shylock wanted to go home, 
so Mr. Attlee wanted to go and get at his slide- 
tule... . 


I must leave the Budget now but I feel a great 
temptation to digress on the Chancellor. It, would be 


an interesting task to sort out the sheep and the goats 


in'his Budget. And then, as regards the goats, to 
_ decide whether he in fact saw them for what they are 
but, like the steward in the parable, concluded that a 
little opportunism would do him some service, The 
increased housing subsidies, the petrol tax, the tax on 
profits—surely these are all goats. As regards housing, 
when food subsidies are on their way out what logic 
is there ir this increase? It is the opinion of .the 
Economist that the housing subsidies are ‘even less 
defensible distortions and even less necessary expendi- 
ture? (My own view is that the increased subsidy is 
a, smoke-sereen. The Conservatives, before the Gene- 
ral Election; committed themselves to a huge housing 
programme. But they cannot carry it out because, 
‘amongst other things, of the shortage of currency. The 
housing programme needs timber and there is no 
money to buy timber abroad). Hardest of all to under- 
stand is the’ petrol tax. ‘This is, in intention, a disin- 
flationary Budget. © Yet the price of petrol, which 
affects everybody and everything that must be moved, 
is-to go up by 73d a gallon. An inflationary tax if ever 
there was one! Moreover, it will spread a lot of bitter- 

s.. The public feel mulcted already by the recent 
rise in.’bus fares. What hope is there’ now of thèse 


fares being reduced? And it is most unfair to the taxi- 
drives Their charges have increased less than. anye., 
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body's, but they have risen quite recently. As a 
result we have been growing accustomed to the sight 
of the cruising taxi, driving slowly through the streets 
in search and in hope of a fare. The new tax will be 
the coup-dée-grace for many of them, But above all 
what are we to make of the tax on profits? Here there 


is a real principle at stake. A tax on profits ig the 
little brother of the capital levy. 
Mr. Butler is, on this head, an enigma. The 


Spectator, without enlarging on this intriguing reflec- 
tion, informs us that ‘My. Butler always reserves his 
stoniest stare for profit-earners . . .’ (It is a pity that 
Party loyalty will pobably dissuade any successful 
industrialist from taking on the Chancellor, over the 
radio, in a debate on this theme). I cannot for the life 
of me see anything but robbery in a tax on profits 
merely qua profits. Profits should not be taxed, taxes 
are a matter for human beings. Tax them by all 
means. But to tax profits—a merely more grandiose 
way of helping oneself to the till—cannot be a good 
thing for business. Or for employment . . . 

What is behind this stony stare of the Chancellor? 
Is it, as the Hconomist seems to think, just pandering 
to the Opposition? They-see this tax on’ profits as 
merely ‘a disingenuous attempt to steal the clothes of 
the Opposition’ ` 


But the Opposition is no longer interested in mere 
clothes. It is falling apart into equal halves and the 
question is: which half will come out on top? On one 
side there is the old parliamentary guard—Messrs. 
Attlee, Gaitskell and Morrison—and on the other 
there is Mr. Bevan and his followers. Last week the 
two sides engaged in battle for control of Labour 
policy and Mr. Bevan all but snatched the victory. 
In a debate on Defence he and about sixty of his 
followers twice disregarded the Party whip. And in - 
the ensuing inquest, when Mr. Attlee wished to move 
a censure motion, the Party leadership was again set 
at naught. Instead of. his censure motion a watered 
down compromise resolution was moved and carried. - 
Even for this resolution the voting was tepid. One 
hundred and sixty-two votes were cast for it and 
seventy-three against. (Had the sixty rebels of the 
Defence debate gained another thirteen sympathi- 
sers?) 


Perhaps the growing influence of Mr. Bevan is of 
more import to the country than the Budget or any- 
thing else. It certainly looks as if he were prepared io 
stake everything on a bid for leadership. 

“I shall try to convince my colleagues,” he 

- said, “that they. should take a Vigorous part in the 
. struggle against Toryism, so that we can go ou 
; together. But if we cannot go on together we shall 
go on alone? : 

No sign of a wish to meet his colleagues there. 
Only a wish to convince them! Several powerful trade 
union leaders, it is credibly stated, are disgusted with 
Mr, Bevan’s lawlessness and are determined. to-rid the 
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movement of him. In particular the Chairman of the 
Trades: Union Congress, Mr.. Arthur Deakin, has said: 
“The trade unions view with considerable alarm 
the action of those people who are not prepared 
to abide loyally by the decisions of the party.” 
But Mr. Bevan is not so easily disposed of. Alas 
and alack he is in appearance and tactics very much 
like the race of dictators to which we have become 
accustomed in this century. And he appeals fo the 
same latent arrogance and caesarism that is very near 
the surface in all badly adjusted individuals. A most 
interesting article on this subject appears in the current 
issue of Time and Tide. 
“The important thing here,” it says, “is that 
Mr. Bevan’s political line more nearly expresses 
the ‘unconscious’ of the Party’s rank and file than 
does the line of Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison, ‘The 
Socialist rank and file is blind to economie reality 
and so regards any attempt by the Government to 
get the country to live within its means as a mali- 
cious and reactionary attack on the Welfare State. 
The Socialist rank and file .has never taken a 
national view about foreign affairs . . . In the 
months which have-elapsed since the election it 1s 
Mr. Bevan who, from the rank-and-file point of 
view, has been ‘delivering the goods? He is the 
man who has been ‘bashing the—Tories!’ and the 
rank and file want them bashed.” __ af 
Bevan the basher, in fact, is the rising political 
portent. 


The Trade Union leaders who support Mr. Attlee 
are the most conservative of men, After years of 
patient effort in building up their wage negotiating 

‘machinery, and their political strength through the 
Parlamentary Labour Party, they feel nothing but 
contempt for the policy of bash. ‘To them there is 
little to choose between Bevanism and Communism. 
Just. as Communists take the law into their own hands 
and advocate strike action against the Butler cuts, 
so Bevanites take the law into their own hands and 
try to by-pass the Parliamentary leadership. But. the 
Trade Union leaders are up against the eternal prob- 
lem in politics: how can common sense-be made - to 
appear uncommonly attractive. (Common sense itself, 
as someone has remarked, is itself curiously un- 
common. . .) 


Mr. Bevan, evidently, is out to ramp and rage and 
roar. In these circumstances it seems that the duty of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party is plain: they should 
direct, all their energies to defeating this Jolly Roger. 
The country’s interest, their own interests, all point 
that way. Never mind the Budget. Budgets can be 
left to their fate. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and before the year is out the electorate will 
have discovered whether the Budget was good or bad, 
But before the year is out, if the Labour Party does 
not keep its head, its leadership may have passed to 2 
man who cares nothing for our Européan commit 
ments and who lives only to promote and embitter 
the class war, waa 
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-. The morning after, the Bevan revolt:the Labour 
newspaper, the Daily Herald, treated. him to a lecture 
in two columns. It opined that ‘the Labour Movement 


as a, whole is becoming tired of this minority’s egotism,’ 


Mr. Bevan called this a smear campaign. (He is always 
resentful of the Press—another of the characvor:stics 
he. shares with Dictators). But is the Daily Herald so 
very certain that ‘this minority’ is a proper descrip- 
tion to give to his party? 


Trade Union leaders seem alive to the dangers in 
the situation. But the Parliamentary leadership is 
hopelessly at sea. They seem to think that their 
attacks on the Budget will plaster their wounds. As if 
the public cared what they think on the subject, 


compared with their curiosity as to what is being done 


about Bevanism. The Budget, in any event, is such a 
mixed grill that it cannot be analysed’ on Party lines. 

On the night following the Budget Mr. Gaitskell 
was put up to broadcast the Labour view. It was an 
astonishing performance. I have asked several people 
what they thought of it and more than one has mur- 
mured ‘Uriah Heep.’ To begin with, it was conceived _ 
in that least convincing of all strains, the’ more im 
sorrow than in anger strain. And to end with, it very 
much regretted that the Budget was bound to lead 
to higher prices and so inevitably to strike action. We 
all went‘to bed with that one thought carefully 
planted in our minds, the thought that we were 
expected to strike... . 

Thinking over that speech, and wondering how a2 
ex-Chancellor could ever have made it when he must 
know as well as anybody just now near a matter of 
life and death is our present economic plight, I started 
to review the whole idea of a parliamentary opposi- 
tion. We have heard so often that it is the duty of an 
Opposition to oppose. But a rider to that surely is 
that it is also the duty of an Opposition to be guided 
by a sense of responsibility. Especially should that 
be true of the English Parliament in which the Opposi- 
tion has official recognition and whose leader is paid 
£2,000 a year. 


Nineteen fifty-two, perhaps, will be remembered 
in England as the year in which we saved the pound. 
Or the year in which Mr. Bevan split the Labour 
Party. Or perhaps, in the long run, neither of these 
things will seem so important. Some people, at any 
rate, will remember ‘it as the year of the Leonardo’ 
Quincentenary Exhibition. Of all the painters in 
history there is none to equal Leonardo. Not only his. 
work but his life—he would not have admitted any 
distinction between them—has a perennial fascination. 
He is acclaimed the most gifted of all human beings. 
And with reason! As an adjunct to the present Exhi- 
bition several lectures are being given in London, each 
dealing with a different aspect of his genius. The titles 
include his Treatise on Painting, his research on the. 
Heart and the Blood, on the Structure and Action of: 
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the Human Body, on Architecture, Engineering and 
Aeronautics, Leonardo took all knowledge to be his 
province. He is the only man, says the official cata- 
logue, who has attained the first eminence in science 
and art alike. 4 | 

This last is a most deeply moving reflection, How 
fortunate was Leonardo who set out to understand the 
world he lived in and yet never lost his vision of 
heavenly beauty. Scientists in our own day tend 
. to be terribly devoid of faith. It is this lack of any 
hope in their lives which is said to be the reason why 
so many cf them feel drawn to the material elysium 
of Communism. But Loenardo never ceased to be 
fascinated by what he could see. And what he saw he 
re-created. 

The Exhibition, which is being held in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, consists main- 
ly of a number of drawings lent by the Queen from 
the royal collections at Windsor, There are also several 
scientific models, made to scale from Leonardo’s 
drawings. And a few paintings, not by Leonardo but 
based on his designs, (Two of Leonardo’s paintings 
can be seen at the National Gallery. One, The Virgin 
ofthe Rocks, is always there. Another, a Portrait of 
a Woman from the Liechtenstein Collection, is tempo- 
rarily on Joan). i í 

Some people have expressed disappoinment in the 
Exhibition, The drawings arè so small—being studies 
or preliminary sketches—and in consequence so diffi- 
cult to see properly in the midst of a great press of 
people. The ideal thing of course would be to have 
the galleries limited to about twenty people at a time, 
(And they are pouring in at the rate of a thousand 
a day). Still even a cursory look round leaves some 
unforgettable impressions. JI shall always remember 
a drawing of horses in battle, They seem not merely 
to fly through the air but to be shouting aloud as they 
fly. And there is a whole series of studies for the heads 
of the various Apostles who were to appear in ‘The 
Last Supper,’ Leonardo’s most famous painting of all 
—now alas, according to the experts, a re-painted 
ruin. 

But when the visitor gives up temporarily in des- 
pair, tired of elbowing and being elbowed, he can find 
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much in the catalogue to give him fresh courage to 
return to the struggle. Leonardo was fascinated by 
water, He planned to write a book on its nature and 
movement, And amongst the present drawings is one 
of an old man and of water and on it is a note—iu 
Léonardo’s left-handed mirror writing—in which he 
comments: ‘Observe the movement of the surface of 
the water, which resembles that of hair . . .’ I recalled 
this note when I went to the National Gallery to look 
at the portrait which is on Joan. The hair round the 
face has the ripples of water but at the side and to- 
wards the back of the head it is as still as a deep. pond. 
(How much ‘movement’, by the way, is modern hair 
allowed?) nds 


That note of Leonardo’s makes .one wish to 
possess his note-books. No doubt in those pages— 
there are more than five thousand of them—one would 
learn to look at the world with something of his 
vision. (I remember reading somewhere that in an- 
other of his notes he points out that the best way to 
view architecture is to look at it in the rain), 


f ioy ART, 


Leonardo ig a theme on which the last word will 
never be said. It is amazing to think that this non- 
pareil of painters has left only eighteen paintings 
behind and even of these some are unfinished and 
some have fallen into decay. Another strange thing 
is, as some friends and I agreed when we were discus- 
sing him the other day, one never thinks of him in 
terms of colour. With him the concept is everything. 
Leonardo indeed was an inspired creator. It is said 
that he was himself bemused by his own compositions, 
No one has ever painted eyelids as he has done, They 
are more eloquent than eyes. And, as we stand in 
front of this portrait in the National Gallery, we may 
recall that he himself is said to have stood for hours 
in front of it too—trying to read the meaning of 
those famous eyelids. . . . ‘Why think we of fathers,’ 
cried Rosalind, ‘when there is such a man as Orlando 
in the world’—~and why think we of Bevan and Budgets 
when there is the immortal Leonardo, equally great 
as scientist or artist, to reassure us that the world is 
good. 


Westminster, London, 16th March, 1962, 
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NEW RESPONSIBILITY OF 


CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS 


Byr Princrar S, N, AGARWAL, MP, 


Wirra the brilliant success of the ete at the recent 
general elections in most of the States, a very heavy 
‘responsibility has devolved on all Congressmen. 
Extensive tour of the rural areas during the elections 
has convinced me that the Indian villager is full of 
robust commonsense and possesses a keen sense. of 
discipline and patriotism. He is now wide-awake and 
can no longer be fooled by politicians. He is essen- 
tially non-communal and broad-minded and has in 
‘him all those basic qualities that make for stable 
democracy. He has voted for the Congress because 
he wanted to give another fair chance to the oldest 
political party with Pandit Nehru as its head. But 
this is also the last chance that he has liberally “con- 
ceded. If the Congress does not fulfil his legitimate 
expectations during the next five years, he will not 
hesitate to vote against the Congress as decisively as 
he has voted for it this time. 


Tf the Congress is.to do. any substantial work for 
the good of the people during this new phase of life, 
the first essential consideration is tity and co- 
operation, among various . Congress groups in the 
States. Without such unity no solid constructive 
work could ever be possible. Fortunately, it has been 
possible to achieve unity among rival Congress groups 
in Madhya Pradesh and some other States. It is our 
earnest ‘hope that this unity would survive all> 
attempts of fostering disunity and misunderstanding. 
Any attempt -to engender . fresh conflict among 
Congressmen would be the. greatest sin against 
-Motherland. 

But unity is only a means and not the end. The 
main objective is the establishiiént of real . Swaraj 
among the masses. Substantial good must be done to 
the common man without further delay. Time .is of 
the essence. They have waited patiently long enough: 
to expect them to wait quietly for a longer ‘period 
would indicate lack of political vision and wisdom. 
I am sure the new Ministries are fully conscious „of 
this urgency and realise the dangers that lurk ahead. 
With the menace of Communism starting us in the 
fate, no ministry can afford to be self-complacent 
and easy-going. Five years is a long period. In fact, 
we should be able to achieve substantial results 
within twelve months..And this is quite possible if 
there is the requisite will to do good to the people 
quickly. 

Before any solid constructive work is ‘at all possible, 
we have to root out mercilessly all factors that lead. 
to nepotism, favouritism and corruption. My visit to 


more than a dozen countries of the world two years 
ago fully convinced me that people can ‘tolerate 
many kinds of inevitable hardships _ that befall a 
nation, but they cannot and should ` nof tolerate 
favouritism and corruption in the Government, The 
fall of Chiang Kai-shek is a stern warning to all of 
us. Our Ministers and Government servants should 
not only be honest but should have the reputation 
of being so; like Ceaser’s wife they must be above 
suspicion, 
tion, he should be weeded out without any leniency. 

After setting their own house in order, the Minis- 
tries should give very high priority to the reform of 
the civil service machinery which has become pro- 


_verbial for inefficiency and corruption. These defects, 


instead, of decreasing have considerably increased 
with the advent of independence. Even the best of 
schemes prepared by the new Governments could be 
easily sabotaged by such a Civil Service. It is, there- 
fore, imperative to overhaul the administrative 
machinery with a strong hand. In China, the new 


‘Republican Government has,been able to achieve 


rapid reforms’ by “shooting” corrupt officials, In 
India, we should have no hesitation in summarily 
‘prosecuting corrupt Government servants and sending 
them to jail for life. Shri A. D. Gorwala’s report on 
Public Administration should be carefully studied by 
the new Congress Governments and the Civil Service 
and Police administrative machinery must’ be- radis 
cally reformed without loss .of time. : 

A popular and democratie Government is ulti 
mately responsible tothe people. It is, therefore, 
essential that the public should be constantly kept in 
touch with the plans of the Government. It is neces- 
sary to evolve a suitable machinery for maintaining 


living contact with the people so that they may‘ under- . 


stahd the difficulties of the Ministries. If the public 
is taken into confidence from time to timé, the Govern- 
ments could remain popular even if they are not able 
to introduce certain reforms for obvious. difficulties. 


Oftentimes the solutions of intricate problems facing 
the Government could come not from the Secretariat ` 


but from the common man. 
The basic problem in India is the poverty of the 


„masses. Without improving the economic condition of 
the people it is impossible to cut much ice in other- 


spheres of national life. The problem of unemploy- 
ment and, what is more, under-employment must be 
faced boldly and realistically, Elementary arithmetic 
would easily prove that under-employment in the rural 


If anybody fails to achieve such reputa- 
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areas cannot ‘be 
scheme of cottage and village industries, The age-old 
village industries like spinning and weaving, oil 
pressing, dairy farmng, gur-makng, carpentry, leather- 
work and black-smithy should be revived at all costs. 


‘This would inevitably mean a blow to the large-scale 


urban industries; but without. administering such & 
blow it will be impossible to brave the rising tide of 
Communism. 

In order to ameliorate the economic condition of 
the people in any substantial measure it is mecessaty 
to revolutionize public. finance. At present our tax 
structure works in such a manner that the finance 


“raised from the rural areas is spent mostly on the 


urban areas, This must stop now. In fact, the flow 


. of money should be turned the other way. The villages 


` 


have -suffered long enough; finance should now flow 
from the cities to the rural population. While framing 
the, next Búdget, care should be taken to see to it that 
taxes raised in the villages are mostly spent for the 
welfare of the village folk. In Madhya Pradesh and 
several other States there are thousands of village 
panchayats already. But they are not in a position 
to do much constructive work owing to paucity of 
funds. I suggest that a decent portion of land revenue 
raised from each village should be handed over to the 


village panchayat for the improvement of roads, wells 


and public buildings. Instead of erecting huge Hospi- 


‘tals and Medical Colleges in cities it is desirable. to 
spread a met-work of small medical centres in the, 


countryside. Instead of tarring the city roads it is 
better to construct, semi-metalled roads in the rural: 
areas. During my recent election tours I was very 
much impressed by the poignant hunger for roads 
among the village folk. This hunger is legitimate. and 
must be satisfied as early as possible. In short, let the 
new Ministry avoid doing ‘big’ things in cities and 
concentrate on ‘small’ programmes for the villages. 
With the abolition, of Zamindari and Malguzari 
in the States, fresh problems have cropped up in the 
villages. The powers of the patwari are being misused 


and the difficulty of fuel and pastures is being keenly- 


experienced by agriculturists. These difficulties should 
be solved speedily with vision and sympathy. More- 
over, there is a natural hunger for land among the 
landless labour in the countryside. The new Govern- 
ments should strain évery nerve to distribute adequate 
land to the unemployed as quickly as possible. What 
has happenéd in Telangana may happen at any time 
in other States. It is, therefore, wise to forestall the 
Communists by trying to redistribute land as evenly 


as feasible. Acharya Vinoba’s mission of Bhoomidan - 


could also be popularized by the new Ministries and 
a Law to facilitiate land transfers should be pes By 
the Legislatures, 

The “Grow More Food” campaign has not so ie 
been a success for obvious reasons, The Department 
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liquidated without a wide-spread. 


‘of Agriculture must be “whipped” into fruitful acti- 


vity; today it is, unfortunately, the most inactive and, 
perhaps, inefficient of all the Government depart- 
ments. Thousands of acres of cultivable waste’ land is 
still lying idle; it could be reclaimed without much 
effort if the State announces that land if not cultivated 
by the owner within a. specified time would be taken 
over by the Government, Civil servants who ‘send 


endless circulars about growing more food do not care > 


to grow a single sheaf of corn in their own big com- 
pounds that. lie ‘barren all the year round. This is, 
certainly, a mockery . of democratic Goverment. 
Schemes of compost manuring, bunding village nallas 
and digging wells for irrigation’ should be encouraged 
in place of high-sounding plans for river-valley pro- 
jects and giant dams. The prices of food crops and 
other commercial crops like cotton should be fixed 
in such a way that the cultivators are automatically 
encouraged to grow more food. Instead of paying low 
procurement prices to the cultivators it is wiser to sell 
subsidised ration at the “fair-price’ shops in cities, 
Taccavi loans instead of ‘being paid in cash should 
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be distributed, as far as possible, in, kind to avoid the” 


possibility of misuse and dishonesty. Special care 
should also be taken to grant such loans only to the 
really needy villagers. The Agriculture Department 
must be very active and vigilant if all these plans are 


to be successfully implemented. 


Above all, the educational. structure that obtains 
even after the attainment of political freedom has to 


be radically: re-oriented. The system of Basic educa- 


tion placed before the nation by Mahatma Gandhi 
many years ago must be allowed to become the very 
foundation of our educational organisation from the 
primary to the University stage, It is not enough to 
open a few Basic schools in the States as experimental 
centres. It is high time the Gandhian scheme is given 
a fair trial on a mass scale. The Five-Year Plan haa 


-also recommended Basic education for adoption by 


State Governments. So far as our villages are con- 
cerned, it is now beyond dispute that the system of 
Basic education is the best in many respects. For the 
cities, new asic crafts‘ may be tried by the' Education 
Department, The existing educational institutions are 
too academic; they are not correlated to the realities 
of national life. There is hardly any emphasis on 
tharacter, moral values and discipline. If we desire to 
change the whole tone of national life on a lasting 
basis, we have to begin. by making primary and 
secondary education an ideal training ground for 
citizenship. Colleges, instead of remaining -centres of 
mere “liberal” education, should be evolved into 
national centres of training for specific 
There should be harmonious combination of technical, 
liberal and scientific education at all stages. Profes- 
sional education in Medical, Engineering, Law and 


Commerce Colleges should be properly planned to : 


“careers.” - 


s 





suit the actual requirements of respective professions. 
Social or Adult education is good but only upto a 
point. Moreover, it should never be forgotten that 
mere literacy is not social education. 

“The Indian villages have become proverbially noto- 
rious fer dirt, filth and squalor. This state of affairs must 
be remedied in a free India. A countrywide movement 
for sanitation and cleanliness ought to be ‘launched. 
This work has already been started in Wardha city 
and the surrounding villages under the direct guidance 
of Acharya Vinoba. It is not so much the question 
of finance as of the will to be clean. The 
Seva Dal and other Youth Movements could partici- 
pate in this national endeavour. f 


—:0: 
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As regarda health, the allopathic system of mode 


cine is, undoubtedly, too expensive for our villages.. 


The State Governments should try to open small 
health centres in villages by patronising indigenous 
systems of medicine. Biochemie and homeopathic 
medicines could also be tried with profit, 
of the elementary principles of nature cure should also 
be spread among the village folk. 

These are only some suggestions; they are illustra- 
tive and not exhaustive. If the new Ministries so 
desire each point could be elaborated into practical 


details, The people look to the new Governments with | 


high hopes and expectations and I am confident that 
the Ministries would not disappoint them. 





STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART 


A Question and a Suggestion 


te 


a 


S _ By MIRA 


A question ` continually haunts me. I have long hesi- 
tated to ask it, yet without asking it I can get no 
peace. It is this: 

“How many people in India, even amongst 
the Gandhian group, really believe in the whole 
of Bapu’s ideals for a free, self-sufficient, happy 
nation?” oy 
Of course, a -counter-question immediately arises 

—‘What do I considér these ideals to be?” 
Let me enumerate them according to my belief. 
I put down in the form of the first basic steps which 


should be taken if we sincerely want to get on to the 


‘True Path. 

In the first- place the Constitution has to be 
scrapped, and we have to begin’ on an entirely new 
basis as follows: 

(1) The whole Government administrative machine 
to ‘be ruthlessly simplified and reduced. 

(2) A new form of elections to be planned culmina- 


ting in small governing bodies both at the Centre 
and in re-adjusted States. eens 

(3) Candidates for election to pass through 
stiff non-party traifing and tests ‘before being 


eligible. : 

4) Kishans and Mazdoors to be astodiated: with 
Government in high places. 

(5) The Law to be simplified and decentralized 
in a manner harmonious with the spirit of India. 

(6). The Army and Navy to be disbanded and 
simply a strong Police force to be kept for main- 
tenance of internal order,-the officers and men of 
which to be trained up to a very high standard of 
morals and honour. 


(7) Air Services to be done away with, . 
(8) Control and reduction of motor 
tractors, ete. 7 
(9) Localized (regional) - seitacticignay” ie. be 
developed to the full, both economically and 
administratively, and the whole strength of the 
“Nation tò be concentrated on agriculture, animals 


trafie, 


husbandry, forestry and village industries, which must € 


. be fully protected from foreign and internal competi- 
tion, — - 


(10) Balanced distribution of land and labour. 

(11) All Vanaspati, Biscuit and other fancy-food 
factories to be closed down, and all ‘cloth, sugar, oil, 
rice. and flour-mills to be progressively done away 
with, a short time being allowed for setting up thé 
village production of these articles. Likewise manufac- 
ture of all luxury goods to be strictly curtailed. 

(12) All grand buildings connected with Govern- 
ment and Government representatives to be given 
up, and everyone, to live in humble style befitting 
representatives of India’s masses. ; 


(13) Foreign Embassies and Legations to be 
reduced to a-minimum and such as may remain to be 
run on the simplest possible lines. : 


(14) All big development projects such as hydro- 
electric, irrigation, artificial manure and other schemes 
to beheld in abeyance until they have been 
thoroughly investigated, the ‘opinion of the Kisang 
of the districts affected being taken fully into account, 
Where there is not strong opinion in favour of these 
projects, they should be closed down forthwith, and 
all efforts should be concentrated on small localized 
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schemes which can be controlled bytho Kissii them - 


selves and which can give immediate results; 
(15) All foreign loans, to -be refunded as soon as 
possible and: future dependence on foreign countries 


. to be avoided. 


(16) The present Education System to be scrapped 


and Basie Education, of the Sevagram type to te 
introduced throughout India, . Details ~ regarding 
higher education can be worked out in due course, 
but the present Colleges and Scheols to be closed 


- down forthwith and students for the time being to be 


put on to useful development work. 

(17) Control of Cinema, Radio, literature and 
advertising especially with regard to luxury, vice‘ and 
crime, 

(18) Füoürazement of healthy art and literature, 
which will, in fact, grow spontaneously out of- the 
atmosphere credited by the above. 

This is merely an outline, and as.I have said 
above, of- the first fundamentals only. Far away in 
these vast mountains I have no one tò consult but 
the Himalayan forests and eternal snows (for funda- 
mentals indeed the best advisers), and naturally the 
points adumbrated here will undergo ‘additions and 
embellishments when discussed and worked out in 
consultations with others. 


-Now for the suggestion—it is this: 

Those of us, be we many or ever so, few, ‘who 
have full faith of this kind, should join hands and 
act—how ? By getting into direct contact with the 
masses, particularly the peasantry, and -acquainting 
them with the whole of this programme. They are 
really ‘nearer to Bapu than the intellectuals.‘ and 
politicians, and yet what have we done up to now to 
enlighten them on many of these matters? Take for 
instance, the question of disbandment of the Army. 
Have we done anything to educate the mass mind in 
this direction? Yet this is"the very foundation-stone 
on which any Gandhian Nation has to be built, and 
it is just because all Gandhian schemes, put forward 
in these days, side-track this issue, that they have 
no bottom. to them. f 

I know it is sometimes argued saying, because 
after the attainment of Independence Congress took 
to the use of all the orthodox methods of State for 
dealing with riots, wars and other 
Bapu approved of it all. There could be no more 
cruelly unjust interpretation. Whenever Bapu saw that 
people had no faith in a particular kind of action, he 
never tried to force them. During those last tragic 
days of his life Bapu watched the dropping of his 
ideals one after another. Not only the Army, but all 
the paraphernalia of Imperial State were-taken over 
by Congress as if to the manner. born. I was. with 
Bapu in Delbi until the latter half of December 1947 


problems, that - 
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and “silently witnessed the suffering of his soul, Time 


-and again Bapu used” sadly to say: “My word carries 


no weight in these days.” In a silence-note he gave 
Me on some Monday, in answer to a question he ~ 
wrote: i 
“These are not the old days. Now there are 

- wheels within wheels. You can do no useful service 
by seeing these military men except as friendly 
faces who will give you a warm welcome but 
nothing more. That is my. reaction. The thing is 
beyond me except in my own way which ‘hag no. 

vogue to-day’.” : 

We must also remember that, because Bapu did 
not carry the message of disarmament to the masses, 
it is no reason for us to hold it back at this hour, We 
know full. well that Bapu never developed theories- 
witil they became a possible proposition. Academic 
questions he never put before the masses. So long as 
India was under foreign rule disbandment of the Army 


„was not a live question at all, and Bapu concentrated 


the whole force of the country on the attainment of 
Independence, leaving -these freedom questions to 
follow in their natural sequence. That being so, does 
it not amount to a betrayal of Bapu’s cause to go on 
side-tracking this fundamental question any longer? 
Now is the very moment, both in Indian and World . 
History, when those of us who believe should concen- 
trate with all our strength on the work of enlightening 
the masses regarding the full-fledged Gandhian ideal, 
based on disarmament and the'rest. If they respond 
to the idea the “Leaders will ultimately bend to the 
popular demand. Our word has no influence on the 
Ministers and Government ‘officials to-day, because we 
are out of touch with the masses on these vital points. 
The people have been left to the mercy of the profes- 
sional politicians with their Manifestos, Plans and 
Programmes, and have been completely confused and 


_misgùided by the continual use of Bapu’s name for 


boosting all sorts of different theories. Meanwhile we 
sit by wringing our hands, because the people at the 
tops won’t listen to us. We must go to the people at 
the bottom and tell them of the real Bapu, then the 
people of the tops will begin to prick up their ears. 

All this has nothing to do with the General Elec- 
tions as such. They. will go their own way, which . 
certainly won't be Bapu’s way, Obviously preparation 
of the public mind, on such lines as set, forth above, 
cannot be achieved in weeks or months. How long it 
will take is in God’s hands, but He will surely bless 
our efforts if we whole-heartedly throw ourselves into 
this sacred task, and the time required may not, after 
all, be so very great. 

If faith can move mountains, how much more can 
it move the masses* ' 


a 





* We have received this communication from Srimati Mira Ben, 
Gopal Ashram, Pilkhi, Tehri Gerhwal—En:, M.R 
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Ir may appear somewhat hazardous at the present day, 
when the study of the Greek and Latin classics is 
already in decline, to suggest that there might be a 
value for the English student in the study of a classical 
literature even more remote from our own civilization. 
I shall, in fact, take it as axiomatic that the study of 
a classical literature and civilization is a worth-while 
pursuit; and if this is granted, my task is then simply 
to show that the Sanskrit classics of India need not 
fear comparison with the established masterpieces of 
Greece and Rome, 


It is now more than 150 years since the West dis- 
covered the existence of India’s classical language and 
literature, and since that time Western scholars, have 
assiduously studied them in all their aspects. In India 
itself, of course, the tradition has throughout remained 
unbroken. But in Europe hardly anything of this 
literature has become known outside the very narrow 
circle of specialists. Many reasons can be suggested 
for this neglect. Not the least important is a certain 
. exuberance in the Indian imagination which many find 
distasteful and certain aspects of Indian religion can 
readily produce a feeling of repugnance in the West- 
ern mind, The curious development of theosophy has 
undoubtedly caused much harm to the reputation of 
Indian literature and thought. Another important 
factor has been. the infamous minute of Lord Macau- 
lay advising the Government of India that the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature consisted of puerilities and 
fairy-tales. It is unnecessary to comment that Macau- 


Jay’s opinion was not founded upon an adequate. 


knowledge of Sanskrit. It must be admitted that wt 
would not be difficult to collect a large Sanskrit libraty 
which would justify Macaulay’s strictures; but after 
all every literature contains dross. There is the further 
misfortune that Sanskrit has been very badly served 
by translations- into ‚English. . With some notable 
exceptions, the majority of English renderings of the 
great poets are so outrageous that in comparison the 
traditional school “cribs” of Latin and Greek authors 
are elegant and graceful. In addition to these considera- 
tions, the chief obstacle in the way of a wider appre- 
ciation of Sanskrit literature is the difficulty of ‘the 
language itself. This is especially so in the case of 
the great poets, and the unfortunate result is that 


-many who have started the study of Sanskrit, reading” 


perhaps simpler works such as the fables of the 
Hitopadesa or the story of Nala, have stopped there, 
and not realized that any more. valuable literature 
existed in Sanskrit. Whatever the cause," it is un- 
questionably a widely held _ opinion - that India has 
little of value to offer us in literature or philosophy, 
or af least, nothing remotely comparable to the 
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contributions in these fields of classical Greece and 
Rome. Thus, a general History of Philosophy (quoted 
by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in the Introduction to his 
History of Indian Philosophy) dismisses India, from 
consideration with the contemptuous remark that 
Indian theories “consist; in the main, of mythological 
and ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought.” The -only possible comment is 
that the author of this remark must have been reading 
Indian’ mythological and ethical writings in mistake 
for philosophy. This was written in 1914, but it is to 
be feared that even at the present day; Europe is little 
better informed about India. f 


The study of Classical India in the widest sense 
would include history, archæology, art, the history of 
science and religion; and in all these fields there 
remains a great deal of new research work waiting to 
be done. But “from. fear of running on endlessly,”_ as 
the Sanskrit commentators say, I shall confine myself 
to a few aspects of Indian thought and literature. 

One of the most notable intellectual achievements 
of India was the early development of linguistic study. 
In the phonetic and morphological analysis of their 
language the Indians had achieved by the 4th century 
B.C. results far in advance of anything known in 
Europe until modern times. It is well known that the 
Sanskrit grammar of Panini was to a large extent the 
stimulus which brought into being modern comparative 
linguistic studies at the beginning of the 19th century. 
In addition to purély formal analysis of language, the 
problems of general linguistics and the theory of 
meaning were discussed with a penetration and: insight 
which still command our admiration. The majority of 
important problems in these fields were already 
familiar in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and were summed up in masterly fashion in the 7th - 
century A.D. by Bhartrihari in his Vakyapadiya. This 
work, surprisingly modern in its general intellectual 
outlook, is composed in verse, like the majority of . 
Indian technical treatises; but unlike most of these 
works, the Vakyapadiya is a striking piece of writing, 
and at times attains the status of memorable poetry, 
reminding us of the high seriousness of Lucretius. The 
philosophic maturity of Bhartrihari, however, places 
his work on a very different level from that of the 
Roman poet, who is no longer worth reading for his 


“philosophy. It is of interest to find in the Vekyapadiya 


a mention of the famous paradox of the liar—though 
this of course can hardly be taken as evidence of 
Greek influence. It is stated and answered in a single 
couplet: “The proposition ‘Everything I say is false’ 
cannot apply to itself, for otherwise the intended | 
meaning is not conveyed’ This is virtually the same 
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answer. ap -the - modern statement that. a Popia 
function cannot-be_ its ‘own - argument, s 

Closely related “to the theory of meaning is the 
theory of knowledge and of inference; and here also 
the Indians made considerable prögress in the early 
centuries of the -Christian era. The well-known. 


criticism of J. S. Mill of the Aristotelian syllogism—, - 


namely, that the consequence cannot be deduced 


. from the major premise, since the major premise it- 


self cannot be known to be true unless the consequence 
is already -known to be true—would not be applicable 
to the Indian syllogism. This was normally pro- 
pounded in five propositions, the major premise being 
explicitly derived by induction from experience. The 
development of logic is in fact a-good example of the 
independence of Indian thought. Such an. eminent 


authority as Burnet went so far as to sty that of all” 


the peoples in the world, only the Greeks and the 
Indians seem to have produced philosophies, and that 
in’ the case of the Indian “there were grounds for 
believing that their philosophy was ultimately due to 
Greek influence. It seems to me very doubtful 
whether such. añ influence. can be legitimately claimed. 
Such common ground as exists—for example, ‘a theory 
of classes which with some distortion might be com-’ 
pared with the Platonic theory of ideas, or a concep- 
tion of substance and form (dravya.and akriti) not 
unlike the Aristotelian term’ seems to have resulted 
merely from the nature of the material investigated. 
_ There is at first sight a curious ‘coincidence in the 
“ general term for philosophy in Greek, and darsana 
(literally “seeing”) in Sanskrit. Büt this is probably 
illusory. The Greek term primarily denotes investi- 
‘gation, whereas the Sanskrit is derived from the con- 


` ception of the direct insight of the saint, and is thus 


perhaps better translated as “doctrine.” This trans- 
lation must not, of course, be taken. to support the 
common opinion that Indian philosophy consists 
almost entirely of mysticism and theology: ' These 
elements admittedly exist, but it is not by them that 
India’s achievement in the fiéld of philosophy should 
be jiidged. As an instance of the important place 
which India merits in the history of human thought, 
I should like merely to draw attention to the fact that’ 

as early as the.2nd or 3rd century A.D. a Buddhist 
school had developed theory of subjective idealism, 
some sixteén centuries before Bishop Berkeley. 

I have already mentioned the theory of meaning 
in connection with linguistic studies. This theory was 
later developed and expanded by writers on aesthetics 
to include poetic meaning. The outstanding work 
here was the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, in the 
9th century AD. The study of poetics in India is of 
course very much older than this. But most of the. 
earlier works on the’ subject are formal studies of 
rhetoric, minutely analyzing and classifying the figures 
Alongside this formal treatment 
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-there“developed, the theory of vasa ‘or. poetic emotion, 


which was in-the first place propounded in connection 
with the aesthetic appreciation of the drama, Ananda- 
vardhana saw the essence of poetic meaning in the 
suggested or implied sense rather than in the literal 
meaning of the words of the poem. The most impor- 
tant kind of poetic meaning, he maintained, was the 
suggestion of the poetic emotion, rasa, which is clearly 
something quite different from the actual. experience’ 
of the corresponding emotion in everyday life, This 
doctrine of suggestion was severely criticized in 
succeeding centuries. Kuntaka, for- example, denied 
the existence of the implied sense, and, reviving an 
older theory, ‘maintained that the essence of poetry 
was the striking and effective use of unusual, non- 
everyday language (vakrokti). In the end the theory 
of suggestion prevailed, and together with -the classi- 
fication of poetic emotions formed the keystone of 
almost all the important works on poetics after the 12th 
century. As I have already said, a fair proportion of 
the vast literature on poetic theory in Sanskrit is 
somewhat arid rhetoric. But even when this is dis- 
counted, there remains much interesting literary 
criticism and aesthetic theory at least as well worth 
reading as Aristotle’s Poetics or Horace’s Ars Poetica, 
and. in many ways much more sensitive in its approach 
to poetry than either of these works. 

I ‘propose now to give some indication of the 
scope and general characteristics of the literature of 
Sanskrit which is worth reading for tts own sake. This 
restriction will, of course, exclude the bulk of the 
works of the Vedic period, whose interest lies almost 
entirely in the field of the history of teligion—though 
they ‘also provide invaluable material for the history 
of the Sanskrit language, and consequently for the 
comparative study of the Indo-European languages. 
An exception, however, must be made in the case of 
the oldest of thé Vedic works,:the Rigveda. In this 
vast liturgical collection of sacrificial hymns there are 
many pieces of inspired poetry, intermingled however 
with much that is derivative and tediously sacerdotal, 
and also, it must be confessed, much whose meaning 
is still obscure. Among the more striking hymns are 
vivid accounts of the battle of the god Indra with the 
demon Vritra, a myth which has been interpreted by 
some modern writers as a portrayal of the thunder- 
storm defeating the drought and releasing the rains. 
Most, attractive, too, are many of the hymns to the 
goddess of Dawn, Usas, who drives the Dbeasts’to 
pasture and impels all living creatures to action, 


-Greeted by the kindling of the. sacrificial fire, she 


returns day after day, wearing away the life of mortals. 
The poets picture her with a wealth of imagery as a 
young maiden clothed in bright _garments like 2 
dancing girl, unveiling herself before her lover. Of a 
mote strongly moral character are the hymns to the 
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strongly penitential Hebrew 
psalms: : z za 
“And I said in my heart: when shall I appear 
~ before the presence of God? How shall -he leave 
- his anger and delight in my sacrifice? When shall 

. I in gladness behold the merciful God? ° 

: “What was the ‘sin, 
greatly sinned, that- thou so afflictest thy servant 
who. sings thy "praises? For thou art blessed and are 
- not deceived. O tell me, that I may in innocence 
swiftly come ‘before thee in ‘adoration? (RV. 

vii. 86). 

` After the Rigveda there is very little of poetic 
value until the classical period. Some -of the 
Upanishads, it is true, contain memorable passages, 
both in prose and in verse; but this is for-the most 
part of the poetry of mysticism, “and its literary appeal 
is thus limited. 

The great epics, the Mahabharata sd 
Ramayana, which provide the mythological and heroic 
backcloth for much of the classical literature, are 
re-acted in the post-Vedic ‘classical language, and it is 
probable that they did not attain their final shape 
before about the second century B.C. But there ig no 
-reason to doubt that much 
considerably older. It is 
- literary -judgment on the Mahabharata as a whole, 
being as it is the work of generations ‘of poets. It 
. contains nevertheless not. only vast quantities of 
tedious didactic material, but also much poetry that 
can still be read, with pleasure, most notably in some 
.of the inserted episodes such as the well-known 
stories of Nala and Savitri. The Ramayana, on ‘the 
other hand, is in the main, except for the first and last. 
‘ books the work of a single poet; and not being over- 
' loaded with didactic material, it is more readily 

accepted as an epic by European taste. In later times 
the author, Valmiki, was accorded the title of “First 
of Poets.” This judgment. is in fact largely justified, 
for in the Ramayana we find a definite. attempt at 
conscious poetic embellishment; and in the use of 
similes and-other figures of poetry most of the chief 
characteristics of the later classical poetry are. fore- 


- reminiscent of tha 


shadowed. To quote but a single example of a striking” 


simile, taken from a brilliant description of winter: 


: “The moon’s beauty is usurped by the sun, 
and she shines but feebly, shrouded in mist, like a 
mirror ‘blind with breath.” 


After the epics we have unfortunately very little 


“evidence for the development of Sanskrit poetry until 
we meet it in a form already fully matured in the 
works of Asvaghosa in the 2nd century A.D, It is true 
that some evidence can be gleaned from inscriptions; 
and Patasijali’s great. comniéntary on Panini’s grammar 


has preserved for us à number of tantalizing frag-_, 


ments, Some of the verses of the Pali canon, in-parti- 
cular the Songs of the Elders, can also be adduced as 
evidence of the type of development, which ‘Indian 


poetry _ between the end of the Vedic 
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‘age and the estliest classical podms: But in spite ofall 


these one cannot help feelitig that theré is a gap m 
the tradition, and much has undoubtedly been lost. 
In this classical ‘Sanskrit poetry, India shows & 
marked contrast to Greece. In-the latter case most of 
the great, literature was already’ written before the 
spread of Hellenistic civilization. In India, on the other 
hand, the greatest flowering of Sanskrit poetry comes 
at a time when the language was no longer living and 
developing as a popular speech.. This is. 4 surprising 
state of affairs, and it is almost as if medial Latin 
or Byzantine Greek had* produced poets to outshine 
Virgil and Homer. None the Jess, Sanskrit had re- 
mained so vigorously alive as .the language of all 
educated men that‘the situation is perhaps not so. 
paradoxical as at first sight it may appear. ' 


In some of ‘its Jess 
classical Sanskrit does indeed show tendencies similar 
to those of Alexaridrian Greek literature. Thus, both 
indulged in trivialities such as the composition of 


‘stanzas which could be written in the shape of an axe 


or an altar. And in one direction Sanskrit was able to 
go far beyond the artificiality of Alexandria," ‘namely, 
in paronomasia, “The. Sanskrit language has a most 
alarming capacity for punning; and in later times the 
art of equivoke.was developed to such a degree that 
we find poets who compose whole epics with a double 
méaning in every stanza, so-that a single work may 
be read in one way as the story of the Mahabharata, 
and in another way as that. of the Ramayana, Even 


admirable characteristics, 


© 


triple punning on this epic scale is not unknown, To” 


be fair to the authors of these works, it must be 
admitted that the unravelling of their ` meanings 
involves an intellectual exercise at least comparable 
‘to chess,and rather superior to the modern crossword 
puzzle. And, of course, there are occasions when @ 
double meaning can be used with pleasing effect. Thus 


for example, in Bhavabhuti’s drama Malati-madhava . 


the heroine’s maidservant brings a message to the hero 
who is engaged in weaving a garland of flowers; and 
with the modesty which the situation demands she 
speaks to him apparently only about the flowers: 


“Sir, the even spacing of the flowers on the ~ 


thread makes your plaiting most attractive, 
my mistress is curious about it. Such skilful floral 


work is quite,new to her, She would like very müch ` 


to. have this ‘fresh garland to wear round her neck.” 
But by thé-punning force of some of the words, 


her speech can- also be taken to mean: 


“Sir, the excellent qualities of both of you, 
being mutually compatible, would make the union 


of such noble persons. desirable, and my mistress — 


is eager for it. The working of the god of, love is 
new and strange to her. "May you fall in love with 
her, and come to clasp her in an embrace.” 

Tricks of this sort however are merely embellish- 


ments of poetry, and in a great poet like Kalidasa’ 


they appear hardly at all. They are indicative 


and a 
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nevertheless of a general characteristic of classical 
Sanskrit poetry, namely, that it is a highly intellectual 
literature. I use this term here in preference to 
“Jearned,” which in this context might be misunder- 
stood to imply a scholarly aridity which, though 
admittedly present in much second-rate work, ig not 
predominant in the great poets. Alexandrian writings 
have occasionally been described as “literature of the 
study,” a term of disparagement which is not so easily 
applied to Sanskrit. It is easily understandable; how- 
ever, that. many modem, critics should make free use 
of the description “artificial,” and the term mahakavya 
is frequently rendered as “artificial epic.’ But the 
implications of the epithet are no more justified than 
they would be if applied to the Æneid or Paradise 
Lost. If by artificial we mean simply that it is not 
folk-poetry, then the Raghuvamsa can be classified 
alongside the Argonautica: but Kalidasa is none the 
less a much greater poet than Apollonius.. The arti- 
ficiality of the great Sanskrit poets, has a much ‘closer 
analogy in the artificiality of Pindar or Aischylus. 
Nothing, after all, could’ be further femoved from 
Wordsworthian simplicity than a Pindarie ode or @ 
chorus of the Agamemnon. And if we stigmatize an 
occasional lapse from our own canons of taste on the 

- part of a Sanskrit poet, we can balance it against 
Aéschylus’ “ox upon the tongue.” But it would be 
generally admitted that i, was worth-while to labour 
at Greek in order to come at length to read Pindar 

. and Æschylus. And for Sanskrit, my former teacher, 
Professor A. B. Keith, who found ample occasion to 
eriticize the literary taste of-Sanskrit poets in matters 
of detail, wrote in the Preface to his History of 
Sanskrit Literature: 

“The neglect of Sanskrit. Kavya is doubtless 
natural. .The great poets of India wrote for 
audience of experts; they were masters of the 
learning of their day, long trained in the use” of 
language, and they äim to please by subtlety, not 
simplicity of effect. They had at their disposal a 
singularly beautiful speech, and they commanded 
elaborate and most effective. metres, Under these. 
circumstances it was inevitable that their works 
‘should be difficult, but of those who on that score 
pass them by it may ‘fairly be said ‘ardua dum 
metuunt amittunt vera vidi’ The Kavya literature 
contains some of the great ‘poetry of the” world,” 
The range of this literature is very considerable, 


At the summit stand the great epics, Mcehakavyas, 
most of which take their themes from the old epics 
or the legends of the Puranas. Here we have the 
famous names of Asvaghosa, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bhatti, 
Magha, and a whole host of lesser writers. Here we 
have no reason to dissent from the judgment of 
Anandavardhana given in the 9th century: “Out of 
the constant succession of competent poets which the 
passing years bring-before us, only a mere handful— 
4 Kalidasa and a few others—rank as great poets.” In 

the shorter. kavya poem (khanda-kavya) Kalidasa is 
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equally pre-eminent; and his masterpiece in this field, 
the “Cloud Messenger” (Meghaduta), inspired such a 
multitude of imitations that “messenger poems,” both 
in Sanskrit and the later Indo-Aryan languages, form 
by themselves a distinct literary type. 

‘In the drama, India has nothing directly compar- 
able to ‘the great tragedies of Greece, and tragedy as 
such is definitely excluded by the dramatic. theory. 
There are nevertheless in some of the great dramas 
moments of pathos handled with great tenderness and 
imagination; and although Aristotle’s pity and terror 
tend not to come together in Sanskrit, both are recog- 
nized among the emotions (rasa) proper to drama. A 
wide range is covered by the extant plays, from the 


romantic lengeds of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and Vikram- „ 


orvasiya to the political intrigue of Visakhadatta’s 


Mudrarakshasa, from short one-act comedies such 98. 


“The Saint and the Lady” (Bhagavadajjukiya) to the 
,ten-act Balaramayana of Rajasckhara. Sanskrit drama 
is not likely to attract the Western reader for its 
dramatic qualities, It is in general weak in character- 
ization, and with few exceptions uninventive in plot. - 
On the other hand, in its best examples it contains 
much. excellent poetry, and is worth reading for this 
alone. We are, of course, not in a position to judge the 
full artistic impact of an ancient Sanskrit play, which 
in its presentation.on the stage made full use of the 
arts of music and dancing. ; 
~ The great (prose romances, which also rank as 
kavya, are a more difficult, and on the whole a less 
rewarding, branch of literature. The exuberance of 
Subandhu and Bana makes “Euphues” almost tame 
in comparison. In the romantic tales of these authors 
the story counts for little, and often appears to be 


merely an excuse for the display of technical dexterity. 


Every rift is indeed overloaded with gold. We find 
descriptions consisting of pages of sesquipedalian 


. adjectives, and ari endless flow of double meanings. 


Against these writers, however, we can “set Dandin, 
who shares many of their characteristics, but does not 
carry them. to such great excess. His picaresque novel, 
The Adventure of the Ten Princes,’is a masterpiece 
of brilliant and witty „prose. - 

It is difficult to choose from this- extensive classical 
literature examples which are sufficiently typical to 
convey something of the quality of the pöetry, and 
which are at the same time capable of a translation 
which shall preserve at least some fragment of the 
force of the original, At the best a translation cane 
givezonly a hint of the nature of the foundations of 
literal meaning upon which the poet built his poem, 
and at worst many involve a degree of sacrilege com- 
parable to the transcription of a Bach chorale for a 
brass band. I have chosen therefore to quote a few 
stanzas from Bhatti rather than from Kalidasa. Kali. 
dasa after all needs no justification. He is one of the 
great, poets of the world, and no one has eyer, ques- 
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tioned his right to the-first place among the Sanskrit 
poets. Bhatti, on. the’ other hand, though admittedly 
of lesser stature; has suffered rather more than he 
deserves in the esteem of Western critics because ‘of 
the form of his: epic. His theme in the Ravåna-badha 
(familiarly known as the Bhatti-kavya) is the story 
of the Ramayana; but he undertakes at the same time 
to illustrate in minute -detail the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar and poetic theory, We should aot, however, 
allow this to -prejudice our judgment of the poem 
unduly. It is not a set of mnemonic verses intended to 
teach grammar to schoolboys, but is rather an 
academic exercise illustrating how the poet can work 
in this difficult, and complex learned language, It is 
thus in some ways comparable to-Bach’s Art of Fugue, 
which, though it teaches the rules, is ‘itself a finished 
. work of art. The -following stanzas, taken from the 
beginning of the second canto, will give some indica- 
tion of the sort: of poetic faney frequently found iny 
the Sanskrit poets: . eile ee + i 
“As Rama went oùt- from the city, he saw all 
around him Autumn wearing the splendour of the 
forest trees, the- lakes, the rivers, the skies, the 


moon and stars. > -> 
“The red lotuses, with their clouds of bees, and 


petals dancing on the’ waves, seemed to shine with 


the brilliance of fire, with smoke and flame. 

“The banks of the Jakes, .seeing their own 
loveliness stolen by the reflection in the water, in 
jealousy used their laughter of lilies to spread a 
loveliness of lotuses, : 

“The tree at the lakeside, its leaves dripping | 
with the night dew, and with birds singing in its 
branches, seemed to be ‘veeping and lamenting the 
night-flowering lotus at the break of day. 

“The lotus, buffeted by the morning breeze, 
as if in anger shook off the bee whose body was 
red with lily-pollen—a lady cannot tolerate a rival, 

“While the stag stood still to hear the song of 
the bees, the hunter was distracted from his aim 
by the restless cry of the wild geese, : 

“The lion roaring in the mountain thickets 
heard the echo he himself had caused, and started 
forward in anger, thinking that it was another lion 
roaring. R ; 

“And Rama saw the waters with their fresh 
lotuses, and heard the’ humming of the bees, and 
smelt the breeze laden ‘with the scent of flowers. 

“He bent -dowhi-the creepers and plucked 
flowers, he. descended. to . the rivers ‘and sipped 
water; and sitting down on a rock he gazed im 
wonder at the scene; - bes 

“He saw at dawn the waters before him inlaid 
with the sun’s rays: it wes as if the beams, melted’ 
by the su ’s own heat, had’ been gathered together 
in one place on the earth” _ 

This last. stanza is a variant of an idea which had 
earlier been used more effectively by Arya Sura, who 
describes the tropical sea in the calm before a storm: 
“The sapphire-blue sea, as if the sky had. melted in 
the heat of, the sun.” This provoked an ‘anonymous 
- critic to exclaim-—and there is no-reason to suspect. 


that it "i meant ironically—“Sura is a poet, Sura is 
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indeed a great poet. He described the sea as melted 


sky!” We may not find ourselves able to go to such 
lengths of enthusiasm, and this straining after effec- 
tive similes may at times lend itself to ridicule, as 
when Bhatti in the passage quoted above pictures the 
trees weeping, the dew-drops being their tears, 
and the screaming of the birds their wailing. Neverthe- 
less I feel we should be mistaken if we take it all 
au grand serieux. Many of these somewhat far-fetched 
comparisons were no doubt recited’ by the author with 
a twinkle in the eye. And although this is a purely 
formal poetry, devoid of any deep emotional content, 
for which. we must look elsewhere in Sanskrit, it can 
still afford pleasure. to the*reader by the excellences 
which it undoubtedly possesses. The beginning of the 
fifteenth canto shows that Bhatti was at all events’ 
wot lacking in a sense of humour. Here the demon 

Ravana, sends his servants to‘seek the aid of Kumbha- 

karna,in the fight against Rama, and these envoys act 

in true demonic fashion: : 

f “Then the king of the demons was afraid, and 
looked ‘all around the city; and despatched demons 
to inform Kumbhakarna, And they came to 
dwelling, and found him asleep. And straightway 
they uttered confused cries, and beat him with 
sticks. They pulled out his hair, and drove elephants 
over his limbs; ‘they poured cold water over him, 
and burnt. him with red-hot coals, they scratched 
him with their sharp nails, bit him with their teeth, 
prodded him with sharpened stakes, and” beat 
drums in his ears. But he regarded them not at 
all, and at length awoke of his own accord.” 

Bhatti has recently assumed a new and somewhat 
unexpected interest. The Old Javanese poem on the 
story of Rama has long been known not to be &a 
direct translation of Valmiki’s Ramayana. It was _ 
suggested by Ghosh in 1936 that the Old Javanese 
poem was in fact based on the Bhatti-kavya, and my 
colléagu. Dr. C. Hooykaas has recently proved in 
detail that this is the case. The Old Javanese turns 
out to be to a large extent a direct translation of the 
Sanskrit. Most striking is the fact that where the 
tenth canto of the Sanskrit sets out to illustrate the 
complicated alliterations and word-jingles known as. 
yamakas, the Javanese poem likewise produces com- 
parable alliterations. It might be observed in passing 
that these jingles are not introduced, haphazard by, 
Bhatti, but are placed with reasonably good ‘effect in 
his “description of the tumul and agitation in the 
burning of the city of Lanka. It will take some time 
before the results of this discovery can be fully 
worked out, but it is already clear that interesting © 
information can be expected about the text, both of 
the Sanskrit and the Javanese poems. 


s 


-The possibility of important literary discoveries 


_of this sorb brings to these studies something of the 


excitement ‘of scientific research. It is not likely that „ 
the well-trodden fields of Latin and Greek will yield 
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such discoveries at the present day, and the Indian 
classics offer a most attractive alternative for those 
who relish the adventure of exploration: 
“iuuat integros accedere fontes, - 
“atque haurire, iuuatque nouos decerprere flores.” 
A comparative assessment ofthe merits of the 
Indian and the Greek classics depends, of course, 
largely on personal taste. As Kalidasa says, when the 
princess Indumati rejects a royal suitor: “It was not 
that he lacked beauty, nor that she was unable to see 
it—but people have different tastes.” Many Europeans 
find that Indian literature is too far removed from 


their own standards to afford them much pleasure. . 


I shall be content if I have done something to win from 
such critics the charitable admission of the princess that 
at least the beauty is there. But the importance of the 
study of Sanskrit goes far beyond the aesthetic value of 
the literature. It is in fact the key to almost all branches 
of the study of Indian civilization; and, as I have 
indicated above, the contributions of this civilization 
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to the development of human thought and culture 
-generally are very considerable. Through the spread 
of Buddhism also, India has influenced the culture of 
a very large part of Asia. The study of the Indian 
classics is the foundation for the study of one of the 
major civilizations of the world. From the purely 
practical point of view, I believe that a University 
degree in Sanskrit can offer the student an intellectual, 
literary, and philosophical training in every way com- 
parable in value to a Classical Tripos or an Honour 
School of Literae Humaniores. And more generally, 
the study of the great Asiatic civilizations . demands 
far more attention than it has hitherto: received in the 
West, if we are to rid ourselves of the provincialism 
which tacitly assumes that the history of Western 
Europe is the history of mankind* 





* The Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture delivered to the 
Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society of Arts, London, on 
Tuesday, llth March, 1952, with Sir Atul Chatterjee, G.C.I.E. 
K.C.S.1., a Vice-President of the Society, in the “Chair, 
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By K. N. RAO, m.sc. 
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IN recent years the name of the Russian Botanist, Lysenko 
came to the forefront and around that name much 
debate is going on, a few apparently agreeing with his 
views and many calling him a pretender. Students of 
Biology as well as politicians talk of him, reminding us 
of the furious controversies that raged in medieval times, 
or even until hundred years back between men of science 
and men of the church, What is this Lysenko business 
about? 

To have a complete ` picture of the controversy, we 
must acquaint ourselves with the history of the science 
called Genetics and the philosophy that is known as 
Dialectical Materialism. We shall begin with the former. 

‘Genetics’ is the science that studies the way of the 


inheritance of parental features by the offspring. How- 
ever, this definition suffers from a certain amount’ of 
narrowness as in the past fifteen years, conclusions of 
genetical experiments are cited in support of certain 
doctrines explaining the methods of evolution. This 
branch of, genetics is now known as ‘evolutionary 
genetics.’ * 


Let us try to understand what this science of genetics 
tells us. 

The resemblance between parents and children is 
apparent and how this inheritance of characters of the 
parents by the offspring goes on was for a long time a 
mystery. Studies of inheritance did not at all yield con- 
clusive results until about 1850, when an Austrian Monk, 


Abbe Mendel, claimed to have solved the mystery. He 
pointed out that when inheritance of characters formed 
the subject-matter of study, it is not the inheritance of 
all characters that should be taken into’ account but 
each character should be viewed as, independent ‘and 
its assortment in the offspring be studied. On the basis 
of observed facts he formulated his “laws of heredity.” 
That was the first and the corner stone of the science 
of Genetics. 


Curiously enough, this work of Mendel remained 
unnoticed until 1900 when Bateson repeated the experi- 
ments of Mendel and brought to the notice of the scien- 
tific world the glory of Mendel’s work. Mendel imagined 
that there were special ‘factors’ responsible for each of 
the features of individual and that these factors were 
assorted independently of each other to the offspring, 
the result being that the child resembled the father in 
some respects and the mother in some other respects. 
These ‘factors’ of the imagination of Mendel are now 
known as the genes and their existence is proved beygnd 
doubt. The genes are bead-like bodies arranged linearly - 
in thread-like chromosomes, found in the nuclei of the 
cells. Each gene may be responsible for one feature or 
the interaction of a number of genes might result in a 
feature ‘manifestable in the individual organism. As 
genes are the constituents of a chromosome, a certain 
inter-relationship between the assortment of genes ahd 


cell-division was expected: and it was soon established 
(y 
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that the Mendelian Laws of inheritance have a cytolo- 
gical basis by correlating the distribution of chromo- 
somes (as a corollory genes) during meiosis and the 
appearance of features in a certain ratio in the F2 gene- 
ration. ; 

With the march of time such phenomena as multi- 
plication of chromosomes (polyploidy) and the associated 
manifestable changes in the individual, linkage between. 
genes, mutations, existence of plasmagenes which also 
cause inheritance, though not according to Mendelian 
principles, came to light. All these together constitute the 
sciente of Neo-Mendelism and the greatest and the most 
important contribution of this Neo-Mendelism is that it 
has established the existence of an organ of heredity the 
gene, much the same as organs of digestion, respiration, 
etc; to say the least, it has established the physical basis 
of heredity. 

The concept of genes and their (as a corollory, 

chromosomal) part in heredity is referred to by Lysenko 
and his followers as Mendelism-Morganism. 
* We shall have to turn our attention at this stage to 
the theory of Organic Evolution; quite from early times, 
the concept of Evolution of the organic world was being 
pressed hard against the concept of special creation. 
Darwin, with his scientific thoroughness, by presenting 
a colossus of evidence, succeeded in dispelling all doubts, 
about the validity. of the concept of organic evolution. 
If Darwin was the populariser of the theory of Evolution, 
he was not the only one to tell us how evolution pro- 
ceeded on. Notable amongst others who contributed to 
the theory of Evolution and its methods was Lamarck. 
Lamarck thought that there was a conscious effort on the 
part of the individual organism to adapt itself to the 
environment and as a result of this effort a certain amount 
of adaptation of the organism to the environment resulted. 
In. the course of generations, the adaptive variation accu- 
mulated, as a result of which a species ‘that very much 
differed from the original came into being. In brief, 
Lamarck. thought that acquired characters were inherited. 
However Lamarck’s hypothesis did not find much favour 
with scientists, 

We shall now sce Darwin’s hypothesis. Darwin 
based his theory on three observable facts; the first is 
the “fact of variation. (No two exactly alike organisms 
may be found. The difference between any two indivi- 
duals of a species is obvious. These differences hetweem 
individual members of a species constitute variation). The 
second is the fact of uniform census in the adult animal 
population of a given species, barring perhaps Man. The 
third is the fact of numerous offspring in any given 
species. Now from the second and third facts, Darwin 
concluded that there was on a struggle for existence. 
Otherwise, how was it that not all the offspring became 
adults, he asked. The first conclusion and first fact, 
namely, the fact of variation, constituted the premises for 
his second conclusion, the. conclusion of the survival of 
the fittest. If there was a struggle for existence, which 
were. those that survived? Those that had the advantage- 
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ous variations, was the answer. Nature selected them. 
The advantageous variations always meant the variation 
that made the individual better fitted for the surroundings 
in which it lived. Such variations are inherent in the 
species and an accumulation of such inheritable variationg 
will in the last result in the origin of a new species. That 
in brief is Darwinism. : 

Variation may be brought about by the habits and 
activities of the individual. Thus one who constantly 
practises physical exercises develops a muscular body. 
His children may not be muscular, i.e., such variations as 
are only modifications, are not inheritable. But a varia- 
tien might he due to the disturbance in a gene, a chromo- 
some or a whole set of chromosomes. We have seen that 
genes. are the factors that détermine the features of an 
organism and it is quite natural, therefore, that any 
disturbance there would cause a variation. Being the 
instruments of heredity, variations resulting from a dis- 
turbance of the genes are inheritable. It is these vatia- 
tions that matter in the evolution of: species and this ex- 
planation of the methods of evolution in the light of our 
cytological knowledge is known as Neo-Darwinism. 

Superficially, it appears as though there is no differ- 
ence between Lamarck’s argument and the Neo-Darwin- 
istic explanation as to the method of evolution. Both 
agree that variations accumulate in the individual until 
ia the long run, an altogether new species comes into 
being. But the chief difference between the two schools 
is that while Lamarckists contend that even a modifica- 
tion caused by changes in the environment is inheritable, 
Neo-Darwinists maintain that only such variations as are 
the results of disturbance in the genes, or a chromosome 
or a whole set of chromosomes are inherited. To illus- 
trate the point: the dark colour of a Negro is not the 
result of a continuous tanning of the skin of a white race 
that was originally inhabiting Africa, On the other hand, 
the Negroes survived there because their skins being 
highly pigmented are more resistant to the ultra-violet 
radiation of the tropical sun. The whites, when exposed 
to the African sun due to the poor pigmentation of their 
skin, are handicapped and therefore in the struggle for 
existence, they are eliminated while Negroes emerged ‘ag 
the fittest to live in those conditions. 

And now Jet us see what Lysenko has to say. To 
put it in a nutshell, Lysenko has revived Lamarck’s con- 
tention that acquired characters are inherited. Before 
going to discuss the scientific correctness or otherwise of 
Lysenko’s hypothesis, it is necessary that we should know 
why Lysenko is so ferocious an advocate of Lamarckism 
and why his thesis is favoured at governmental level. If 
Neo-Darwinism is accepted as the theory explaining 
evolutionary progress, greater stress on chromosomal 
changes as instrumental to variation is necessary; if 
Lamarckism is accepted, no such stress need be placed on 
these chromosomal changes which cannot be brought about 
either at a time when we want or in a way that we desire. 
On the other hand, Lamarckism provides for easy inheri- 
table changes and with a hypothesis like that in the back- 
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ground a greater incentive to produce desired varieties of 

plants and animals is possible for the scientists. : 
But it should not be supposéd that. the Neo-Mende- 

lists have not been successful in evolving new strains of 


agricultural crops or cattle. If a list of wheats evolved- 


during the last fifty years were to be looked at, one is 
simply amazed. Therefore, the practical usefulness of 
Neo-Mendelism is beyond. dispute. Even Lysenko seems 
to recognise this fact. .Then, why this shift in emphasig 
on the instruments of variation? The answer is to be 
sought in the ideological issue involved. With Neo- 
Darwinistic variations, changes can be brought about at 
a very slow pace and not in any desired direction. A, 
certain permanence for the species is inevitable and as 
such the traits of the many. human races (speaking of all 
this at a human level) are difficult to be changed. There 
is thus room for any' race or class of human beings 
arrogating to themselves some superiority. On the other 
hand, if Lamarckism were accepted, the differences he- 
tween race and race, class and class may be explained 
as owing to the environment and in that case a change 
in the environment is sufficient to eradicate these differ- 
ences; in other words, under a uniformity of conditions 
and circumstances, a uniform human race is possible. 

Unfortunately, however, all this boils down to wish- 
ful thinking. The differences between individuals have 
gót to be accepted and working upon these differences, new 
combinations in a manner that we desire may be brought 
about. and that would be a more scientific course of action. 
Nevertheless, Lysenko has revived Lamarckism and let us 
see how far he could substantiate his claims in a 
scientific manner. 


The way of science is experiment and has Lysenko 
based his claims on any experimental basis? If so, what 


are his experiments and what are his results and what . 


are his conclusions? To answer these questions is not 
an easy matter because any papers, in the sense that we 
understand, dealing with the experifnéntal work of 
Lysenko, are not available. We will have to do a bit of 
putting the cart before the horse as it is inevitable. His 
conclusions are: (1) Acquired characters are inherited; 
and (2) “heredity is a property not only of chromosomes, 
but of every living thing, every cell and every particle of 
the body.” We shall later discuss the merits or demerits 
of Lysenko and Mendel-Morganists but here we shall see 


what experimental evidence Lysenko has in support of his 


conclusions. 

Lysenko concludes that acquired characters ‘are’ in- 
herited on the basis of an allegedly transformed, heredity 
in some wheats when they were subjected to a certain 


treatment, known to plant ‘physiologists as vernalization. . 


A plant, before it completes its life-cycle goes through 
certain sets of physiological conditions which follow one 
another in a particular order, In the time scale it takes 
one year for some plants to go through all these sets of 
physiological ‘conditions, two years for other plants and 
many years for others. Therefore, the age of a plant is 
dependent on how soon a plant goes through this succes- 
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sion of physiological conditions and to'a large extent 
these physiological conditions’ are determined by the 
environment. Now it will suit the agriculturist to enable 
a plant come into these physiological conditions by pro- 
viding them with natural circumstances under artificial 
conditions, Wheat requires a low temperature before it 
can head, ie. a low temperature brings the plants into 
a physiological state when they can flower and these low 
temperatures are normally available to the plant during 
winter, when a snow-storm is likely to damage the crop. 
So, if the plant is provided with the necessary low tem- 
perature even while it is in its early life, it will have been 
spared the unbearable cold of the winter and it comes 
to head much earlier than the winter sets in as it had 
the necessary low temperature. This process of making 
a plant go through its physiological age within a shorter 
time-age is known as vernalization. 

Now a further claim is that this “shattering” or 
“shaking” of the individual during its development causes 
an alteration in the “heredity” of the plant and this 
shattered heredity is jinhereited by later generations. 
Lysenko claims to have thus brought about’ some soft 
varieties with 42 chromosomes from out of hard varieties 
of wheat with 28 chromosomes that are spring varieties 
only and these new varieties breed true later: This ex- 
periment according to Lysenko has conclusively demons- 
trated the fact of acquired characters being inherited. 

Lysenko claims to have effected some “vegetative 
hybrids” and these “vegetative hybrids” arose as a result 
of grafting and these experiments in vegetative hybridisa- 
tion, according to Lysenko “provide unmistakable proof 
that any particle of a living body, even the plastic sub- 


` stances, even’ the sap exchanged between scion and stock 


possesses hereditary qualities.” We shall now see how 
this conclusion is justified on a scientific basis. To quote 
Lysenko rather lengthily ; * 


“Academecian; P. M. Zhukovsky, as becomes a 
Mendelist-Morganist, cannot conceive transmission of 
hereditary properties without transmission of chromo- 
somes. He cannot conceive that the ordinary living 
body possesses heredity. According to his views this 
is the property of chromosomes only. He therefore 
does not think it possible to obtain plant hybrids by 
means of grafting, he does not think it possible for 
plants and animals to inherit acquired characters. [ 
promised Academitian Zhukoveky to,.show him vegeta- 
tive hybrids, and I have now the pleasure of demon- 
strating them at this session, 

In this case one of the participating plants wag 
-a variety of tomatoes with leaves not dissected, ag 
usual, but like those of the. potato, its fruits are red 
and oblong in shape. 

The other variety that participated in the grafi- 
ting was the one with the usual dissected tomato 
leaves. The fruits when ripe are not red, but 
yéellowish-white, 

The variety with the potato leaves was used as 
the stock, and the variety with the eri leaves 
was the scion. ie ET gi KA ia T 
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* From a speech delivered by Lysenko before 
Sciences (U. S, S. R). a A 
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In the year when the graft was made no changes 
were observed either in the scion or in the stock. 

Seeds were gathered from the fruits that had 
grown ‘on the scion and from those that had grown 
from the stock, These seeds were then planted. 

Most of the plants that grew from the seeds taken 
from the fruits of the stock did not. differ from initial 
variety, that is to say, they were potato-leafed and 


their fruits were red and oblong in shape. Six plants, 


however, had dissected leaves, and some of them had 
yellow fruits, that is to say, both the leaves and fruits 
had changed under the influence of the other variety, 
the one which had been the scien.” . 


He continues : 


“I shall now show you plants of the second seed 
generation obtained from the same graft; but these 
are from seeds taken from plants which gave no 
visible alterations in first seed generation. On a 
number of plants from the second seed generation the 
leaves are changed—they are not like potato leaves| 
in appearance,.but dissected, and the fruits are not 
red Lut yellow. i 

“We thus see that as the result of grafts we 
obtain dissected, adequate alterations; we obtain 
plants combining the characters of breeds joined in 
the grafting, that is to say, we get tame hybrids. New 
formations are also observed, for example, among thé 
progeny of the same ‘grafts there are plants that have 
borne small fruits, like those of uncultivated forms. 
But we all know that in the case of sexual hybridisa- 
tion, too, we observe besides the transmission to the 
progeny of characters of the parent forms, also the 
appearance of new forms.”. i 

After apologising for a rather lengthy pasage on 
vegetative hybridization, he continues as the phenomenon 
provides “instructive material of great significance.” The 
significance is as follows. Again in Lysenko’s words : 

“Chromosomes cannot pass from stock to scion 
and vice-versa—that is.a fact no one disputes. Yet 
hereditary properties such as the colouring of the 
fruit, its shape, the shape of leaves, and. others, are 
transmitted from scion to stock and from stock to 

. scion. 

“Now show us any properties of two breeds united 
into one by means of sexual hybridisation—in the case 
of tomatoes, for instance—which could not be united 
or have not been united by the Michurinists, by means 
of vegetative hybridisation. $ : 

2 “The inevitable conclusion from all these experi- 
ments on vegetative hybridisation provide unmistakable 
proof that any particle of a living body, even the 
plastic substances, even the sap exchanged - between 
scion and stock possesses hereditary qualities.” 
From the foregoing discussion, the: questions. involved 

may be seen to be as follows: 

First and most important is the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characters. z 

Secondly, the controversy is around the organs of 
heredity. Are the chromosomes the sole medium through 
which the heredity is handed down or has the entire 
body of the protoplasm a ‘part to play in the inleritance 
of characters? 

And fast but not least remains the ideological issue. 


We shall now endeavour to examine cach of these 
questions and sift out evidence for and against each of 


the two orfrrions pertaining to these questions. 
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The first to propound the theory of the inheritance of 
acquired characters was Lamarck, a French biologist. 
His thesis was mainly hypothetical, However, in recent 
years experiments are being undertaken to prove the truth 
of this hypothesis, but all of them have had negative 
results.’ One very interesting experiment was on rats 
conducted in recent years in Australia, A, few rats were 
kept in a tub of water. The tub was provided with two 
iron ladders through one of which was flowing a mild 
electric current, the other was provided with a low voltage 
lamp and in the course of a few generations, the rats 
learnt to associate the presence of the lamp with the 
absence öf electrical charge, without ever erring to learn, 
However, as the experiment was continued over a few 
more generations, the rats failed to show this capacity, 
Of course, only in-breeding was allowed during the time of 
experimentation. i i i 

Fruit-flies (Drosophila) were bred in total darkness 
over 60 generations (a period equivalent to. 2,000 years 
‘on human scale) and this had not the slightest effect on 
their visual capacity. : 

A more serious objection to the acceptance of this 
doctrine is to be found in experiments concerning pure 
lines. A pure line is a strain genetically uniform, either 
because it reproduces asexually or because it has been, 
rendered uniform by close in-breeding and any environ- 
mental change caused in it only a modification and when 
itis put once again - under standard environment, the 
modifications disappear and the ‘standard pure, strain 
once agaiti appears. The modifications due to the 
changed environmertt have not been inherited even to the 
slightest degree. P 
- Now, Lysenko has renewed Lamarckism presumably 
with scientific data backing him. According to him, it 
is possible to alter the genetic make-up of a given’ species 
of plant by subjecting it to certain special ~ treatments. 
Thus he claims to have brought about a soft winter strain 
from among hard wheats. (He points out. that there is 
no winter strain among the hard wheats). A point of 
interest here is that the hard wheat has 28 chromosomes 
while the soft one has ' 42 chromosomes. To quote 
Lysenko himself as to the method practised for bringing 
about this conversion : “When experiments were started 
to convert hard wheat into winter wheat it was found that 
after two, three or four years of autumn planting 
(required to turn a spring crop into a winter crop) 
durum becomes vulgare that is to say, one species be- 
comes conyerted into another.” This experimental result 
of Lysenko is unacceptable because Lysenko failed to 
observe. a ‘very simple and plain precaution—the material 
employed by him was mixed and being so, natural selec- 
tion has- operated, killing off all but the soft winter 
strains, 


Even if the precaution were observed, the emergence 
of a 42 chromosome variety from a 28 chromosome 
variety, may be explained on the basis. of Polyploidy. 
Irradiation and administering chemicals are but two 
methods commonly employed to bring about Polyploidy. 


Perhaps exposure of germinating seeds to ene low 
temperatures for. over long periods also brings .about the 


_ same result.” a ae Ši 


“section of this article, 


Lysenko denies. the existence of pure lines on the 
score that their presence goes against the tenets of the 
philosophy he and his’ country-men” believe in. Scienti- 
fically speaking, pure lines exist; they are evolved by 
expert agriculturists and geneticists. Philosophically also 
Lysenko’s stand is unsound as will be shown in a later 

Another very serious objection to the acceptance of 
this doctrine is that it cannot explain certain observed 
facts of evolution. A study of the process of evolution 
shows out one fact very clearly, that one of the main. 
features of the evolution is the existence of long-term 
trends, The famous instance is that: of the development 
of horse-stock. ‘The trend in this line is towards a plain 
life, swift feet, and grass diet and it took forty million 
years to reach perfection. When the point of perfection 
is reached no more natural selection. takes place and the 
line of development and evolution comes to an abrupt 
end. Thus for at least the last five “million years no 


“change has come over our horses, Who can deny that 


a 


- each of the parents toa small or great degree because a, 


the environment has changed. during this long time and 
yet the horse has not changed. Therefore, the one inevit- 
able ‘conclusion is that natural selection is the operative 
force, choosing those more adapted to the environment 
and rejecting those unsuited to the environment—the 
variations being the, results of , Mendelian segregation, 
and recombination’ or- mutation. Thus it might be 
noticed that the relationship between environment and 
heredity is indirect and complex and “not direct and 
simple as the Neo-Lamarckists imagine. 

Then the existence of climes (gradients of characters) 
especially noticeable in birds, can be explained on the 
basis of Neo-Mendalism while Lamarckism is helpless, for 
how can the same environment bring about so many 
effects in the same species or sub-species of a bird? 

And now, to the second question, concerning . the 
organs of heredity. That the genes are carriers of here- 


dity the Mendelians have established. All their work. is. 


based upon this assumption. It is backed up by experi- 
ment. More recently, it is evem claimed that they are 
observable ‘under clectron-microscope. Of course, a mere 
look`at them will not make any one believe that they are 
the carriers of heredity. But .certain observations. tend 
to support the view that they are the organs of heredity. 
(1) During the vegetative propagation of plants as in. the 
practice of layering, etc., the daughter exactly resembles 


the parent because during the cell divisions that lead to 


the growth of the individual, the quality and quantity of 
chromosomes are not disturbed. On the other hand, in 
sexual reproduction the -daughter organism resembles 
taken 


qualitative rearrangement of chromosomes had 


place in the cell out of which the daughter has grown.. 


(2): The distribution of sex in the daughter individual 
follows the rearrangement of sex.chromosomes. (3) The 
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-phenomenon of linkage is another factor in support of 
. this - hypothesis’ The genes responsible for. such features 


as ‘development of moustache and mammary glands are 
always found on the male and. female chromosomes 
tespectively'‘and therefore these characters go with the 
sex of the individual. All such genes which are thus held 
by- the same chromosomes are said to be linked and the 
phenomenon is called linkage. The strength of linkage 
between ‘two characters depends upon the distance be- 
tween two genes in a` chromosome. The greater the 
strength of linkage, the greater is the possibility of the 
two characters appearing together in the individual. 
Lysenko, however; tells us that chromosomes are not 
the only organs of. heredity. According to him, “any 
particle of a living body, even the plastic substances 
possess hereditary qualities.” In support of this conten- 


lion Lysenko claims io have experimental evidence. The 


first of these experiments ‘is in the nature of grafting 
between two varieties of tomato. I refer the reader here 
to the long passage on pages 375-76, an extract from a 
speech by Lysenko, before the accademy of Sciences, 
(U.S.S.R.). It will be found that Lysenko has claimed 
to have produced on: the ‘stock fruits very much like those 
of the scion. Therefore, Lysenko thinks that the prin- 
ciple of heredity is not confined to chromosomes alone 


but any particle of the cell including . the plastic sub- 


stances possesses the hereditary- properties. The objection 
to the acceptance of the results of the experiment is that 
the purity of scion is not established »prior, to the starting 
of the experiment. Jf the scion had been: heterozygous. 
ie, if the scion itself had been the offspring of two 
different parental types it is quite right that in the next 
generation “it has given rise to a few of its parental 
types. (By the purity of a given plant is understood that 
for a particular character whose inheritance is being 
followed, in-breeding in that plant will show that character. 
and that character alone in offspring and not a con- 
trasting character. When a'plant, ` on the other hand, 
even if inbred, in two generations throws out offspring 
with the contrasting characters it is said to be heterozy- 
gous for that character). ‘Therefore this experiment. of 
Lysenko does not in any way prove that“protoplasm has 
hereditary properties. However this is not to take the 
view that the protoplasm has nothing to do with the 
heredity. Recently it has béen found that in the general 
protoplasm certain particular substances called Plasma- 
genes arè present and that these play a. part in the 
heredity. : 


Coming to the third ‘point, namely, the ideological 
issue Lysenko pretends that his thesis is in greater don- 
formity with Dialectical Materialism, the accepted philoso- 
phy of the communists. Aceording to that way of think- 
ing, all phenomena of nature are the resultants of two 
opposite forces. Thus. the .revolution and establishment 
of communist governments in the countries all the world 
over is the inevitable result of ithe struggle between 
capitalism and the impoverished labour class and this 
idea of thesis. anti-thesis and synthesis is -extended 
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to the phenomena of Physics, Chemistry and Biology 
(Nature). Secondly, Dialectical Materialism considers all 
the universe as materialistic in essence and the ideologi- 
cal conception of the universe, according to them, is 
untenable. Thirdly. Dialectical Materialism “believes 
that all matter is in a state of flux, in a state of motion. 
It is coming and going. In plain words, all matter is 
transitory; nothing is permanent. 


Permit me here to refer the reader to the history of 
C.P.8.U. (Bolsheviks) for a more detailed account of 
Dialectical Materialism. Now let us proceed to see which 
is in greater conformity with Dialectical Materialism— 
Lysenkoism or Mendel-Morganism. i 

The entire argument of Lysenko seems to revolve 
round a statement of Engels, which says : 


“The great basic thought that the world is not to 


þe comprehended as a complex of ready-made things, 

but as a complex of processes, in which the things 

apparently stable no less than their mind-images in 
our heads, the concepts go through an uninterrupted 
change of coming into being and passing away.” 

“For it (Dialectical Philosophy) nothing is final, 
absolute, sacred, It reveals the transitory character 
of everything and. in everything.” 

Lysenko seems to be suffering from an obsession 
that Mendel-Morganists attribute permanence to chromo- 
somes and the genetic make-up of organisms, and lie 
thinks that Mendel-Morganists deny any role for the 
environment in the hereditary make-up of an organism. 
. Whatever the role of environment on the individual orga- 
nism and its heredity, nothing can be far from truth to 
say that Mendel-Morganist school of thought supposes 
that genetic make-up of an organism cannot and will not 
be altered, because Mendal-Morganism recognises the 
importance of such phenomena as mutation, segregation, 
recombination, etc. It even provides methods to produce 
a desired variety of organism by such practices as in- 
breeding for pure lines, hybridisation, etc. All this .is 
compatible with the argument that “nothing is final, 
absolute, sacred;” it is possible only if “the transitory 
character of everything and in everything”. is conceded. If 
Mendel-Morganists have supposed that Nature is fixed 
once and for all there is absolutely no room for effort 
in the direction. of producing new crop varieties by 
inducing Polyploidy, by hybridisation, and kindred me- 
thods. That Mendel-Morganists did not believe in the 
permanance of things is amply proved by their 
achievements. 


Lysenko denies the existence of pure lines and 
alleges that the pure line theory has no dialectical basis. 
Heerejected the idea on the score that the theory leadd 
us into a faith of permanent races. It is interesting here 
to quote De Vries’s parodoxical statement. “The pure 
line is completely constant and extremely variable,” he- 
cause in that statement the Dialectical basis of pure line 


` 
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theory is put in a nut-shell. It indicates what a fierce 
struggle goes on between Nature and Nurture, „When 
Nurture is “strong” enough a pure line is disturbed by 
a mutation, a change comes over in the individual. If 
on the other hand, nurture (environmental influence) is 
not so strong as to bring about a mutation, a pure line 
remains pure. One very important point to. be noticed in 
connection with pure line theory, is the stress it lays on 
in-breeding, With out-breeding no pure lines are possible 
All this only shows the transitory character of all the 
Phenomena of Nature. The pure line theory is more 
dialectical in the sense that it admits a perennial struggle 
between Nature and Nurture. On the otlier hand, Lysenko 
asks us to believe in a passive individual ready to undergo 
a metamorphosis once its environment is altered. This 
is less dialectical in the sense that it admits of passivity 
on the part of one of the conflicting forces. 


And now, the materialistic basis of Mendel-Morga- 
nism and ITysenkoism. The. philosophy of materialism 
preaches that “the world is by its very nature material, 
that the multifold phenomena of the world constitute 
different forms of matter in motion, that inter-connection 
and inter-dependence of phenomena are a law of the 
development of moving matter and that the world deve- 
lops in accordance with the laws of movement of matter.” 
At preaches that “matter is a subject of all changes.” 
The- genes are material objects and they have been 
observed under electron microscope and the latest effort 
is towards understanding the chemical composition of 
these genes. Therefore, Mendal-Morganists are no 
idealists as Lysenko alleges. Perhaps they are greater 
materialists than Lysenko because Lysenko talks of here- 
dity without telling precisely how inheritance is caused. 

Perhaps Lysenko is a great advocate of materialism, 
when he*accuses Mendel-Morganists of not. being able to 
direct the mutations because according to this philosophy, 
“There are. no things which are unknowable.” But 
Mendel-Morganists confess ‘their inability for the present 


-to direct mutations and they hope to do so at a future 


date because it is their wish too to conquer nature 
completely. Philosophical materialism provides for such 
temporary lapses on the part of the scientists because it 
says, “There are no things in the world which are un- 
knowable but only things which are still unknown,” and 
the laws that govern mutations are still in the list of 
“unknown.” That is all. To wish to know is one thing 
and to know is another thing. In wishing to know the 
laws goyerning the origin of species, scientists all the 
world over are one with Lysenko. i 

` Lysenkoism is therefore unsound from all points of 
view, but thanks to Lysenko, the world of science has 
come to know that with political dogmas goes the regi- 
mentation of thought and the world scientists are now 
ready to fight this evil. 


i 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA e 


By, MISS SANTOSH KUMARI 


“Arrer nearly a century of long and arduous struggle 
against overwhelming odds and tremendous difficulties, 
at the stroke of mid-night of August 14 and 15 was 
hailed all the world over the rising star in the Hast 
amidst unprecedented enthusiasm when this land 
regained its long-coveted . freedom from the shackles 
of alien dominatiom,/And the more important red- 
letter day in the annals of India dawned when she 
decided to remain a sovercign republic within the 
Commonwealth and evolved a democratic Constitution 
for our country which vested the millions of, India 
with “Equality of Status and of Opportunity’ At the 
time of enfranchising the people, 82 per cent of whom 
fre unlettered and ignorant and with 175 million voters 
going to the polls for the first time in the history of 
any country in the world, many doubted with some 
trepidation that it might prove too difficult and risky 
an experiment. But for obvious reasons they refused 
to be daunted by the nation’s abysmal illiteracy and 
other physical handicaps and in May 1951, an historic 
announcement in the Indian Parliament was made that 
the first general elections as a step towards parliamen- 
tary democracy would be carried out during the months 
of December 1951 and January-February 1952. It is 
really a matter of pleasant surprise that the population 
rose to the height of the occasion and responded to 


the obligations of democracy with such unexpectedly” 


< large participation in the voting, 

During the elections, much of exhibition of mass 
enthusiasm, so common at the time of elections, was 
absent. The dignity and restraint over unhappy 
impulses and tolerance of political differences without 
undue excitement shown by the people is a matter of 
congratulation and augurs well for the successful work- 
ing of democratic structure in India. ‘The people 
marched everywheré to the polling booths in un- 
expectedly large numbers. Even the old and the 
infirm participated in sufficient numbers for recording 
their decisive voice i the nascent democracy. The 
so-called educated sector upon whom much hopes were 

i kept for the success of elections, on the contrary, 
turned out-to be too sophisticated. 

Though, judged from any angle, the introduction 
of adult franchise has proved a resounding success, the 
progress of the General Elections has brought to the 
fore a variety of issues and produced big surprises. 

A notable feature of the elections is the emergence 
of a number of new parties with no definite goal, 
some of them with the only aim of tracking down the 
Congress from power. Though the growth of parties 


is matural under democracy and the growth of opposi- 


tion becomes somewhat necessary for the efficient 
working of a democratic government, springing up of 
parties with aims of dethroning the party in power 
and capturing the office, is not a healthy development 
at all. Our Constitution mainly being modelled on 
British constitutional fabric, the resulting two-or-miore 
party system ensures stability and efficiency in 
administration. But at the same time we should not 
forget another aspect of political thought in Great 
Britain where parties have grown for the amelioration 
of the social and economic conditions of the people 
with not as great divergence in policies. The situation 
is unfortunately different here. 

~ Another equally notable feature of the elections 
was the participation of some of the- princes in the 
elections in some parts of the country, The active 
participation on their part in our public and political 
life, if with indubitable patriotic intentions at heart, 
is a healthy development and has to be, in fact is, 
welcomed by all alike. But the idea, if any, of 
winning back the power they ‘have lost through the 
‘very instruments of democracy can hardly evoke 
appreciation from the people, as the elections have 
shown that the electorate is not prepared to forgive 
even the Congress though it was the Congress which 
got them freedom. It is high time for such erring 
princes to realize the historical truth and to recgnoile 
as early as possible to the new era, 

Full justice to the subject will, not, I think, be 
done if some mention is not made here about the, 
kind of weapons used for propaganda in the elections 
to cow down opposition on the part of different parties. 
A certain measure of enthusiasm before the elections 
and excitement on the eve of electoral success within 
reasonable limits is, no doubt, inevitable but the lack 
of scruples witnessed in this regard on the part of 
several parties can hardly be appreciated, Worse still 
has been witnessed at the time of defeat when the 
chagrin borne out on the vietory of the opponent 
made them lose their balance. They engaged in 
dubious means of propaganda and taved about alleg- 
ing election malpractices. This is hardly appreciable. 
They should abide by the verdict of the electorate 
and forget how they trounced at the polls. 

Nor ean it be said that there were no irregularities 
in the conduct of elections, of any kind. Most of the 
difficulties experienced were inherent due to lack of 
experience in conducting such a gigantic election but 
they were not of such magnitude as to have become 
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' (we may call so) were read in daily newspapers.. 
instance, a voter tore his ballot paper into as many . 
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the wail of defeated candidates, The irregularities 
were that the polling booths at some places were too 
small to maintain perfect secrecy of the ballot box, 
arrangements of light and water were not very satis- 
factory; clear and distinct idea of their job on the part 
of many of the polling and presiding officers, resulting 
in waste of time, was lacking and too rigid and arbi- 
tary interpretation of election rule’ was reported: on 
thé part of these officers. Taking into cognizance the 
huge structure involved and the first- experiment, of- its: 


kind in India, the conduct of the general elections has. 


been exemplary. With the increase in the size of ‘the 
area and population involved,” democracy usually 
becomes harder and harder. " 

Illiteracy did not-hinder our people to cast theii 
votes accurately as was feared before, though -a number 
of anecdotes about the mistakes bred by ignorance. 
For 


pieces as there were ballot boxes because .of his pro- 
mise to all the rival candidates or because of all the 
candidates, being equally dear:to her (in the case. of 


a woman voter who did not want to be discriminating). - 
—nice sentiments ag such bred by our inveterate cul- 


ture, some wanting to. vote for two bullocks with a 
yoke brought grass to feed them but-were utterly. dis- 
appointed. to have found no bullocks there, some 
prayed and then cast their. votes—a good: regard for, 
democracy—and ‘some vainly searched for a burning. 
lamp, etc. ‘But such examples of ignorance ahd. 
credulity were surprisingly few. Intensive propaganda 
on the part of different parties and the assignment of 
distinctive symbols. to the candidates helped a lot to 
remove confusion. Of course, the system of distribu- 
tive voting in the double-member constituencies 
presented some confusion. On the whole, the arrange- 
ments were found to be good and polling-was entirely 
smooth, peaceful and orderly. 

Coming to the factual side of the Jeton the 
result of the Parliamentary elections for 489 seats are 
now out and ‘the vast Indian electorate has voted the. 
Congress to power with absolute majority in the 
House of the People, with ten more seats to be filled 
by nomination. The elections for the Council of 
States carrying: a total strength of 216 members with 
16 nominations by the President are almost half over 
and up till now, the Congress has captured above 160. 
seats which shows that the same tale as in the case of 
House of the People will be: repeated -here also. In 


’ regard to presidential elections, the Congress has nomi- 


nated Dr. Rajendra Prasad (the present President of 
India) and ‘Dr. S. Radhakrishnan as her candidates for 
presidentship and vice-presidentship respectively, while 
the other party to nominate so far is the Communist 
and its allies who have ‘nominated Prof. K, T. Shah as- 
their’ candidate for the: presidential seat and. have 
expressed: their unwillingness to oppose Dr. Radha- 
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krishnan, Though the Council of States—an uppi 
chamber consisting of more aged, shrewd and mature 
people which will serve as a check on hasty decisiot 
of the lower house—and the seats of President au 
Vice-president are inno way jess important, I sha 
still discuss only about the House of the People : 
whose hands the real power rests. The followir 
statement would present the picture of party positio 


ete, in the House of the People: 
Name of the Number of Number of Total vot 
Patty seats seata cast in 
contested won (in, Jakh 
Congress 480 363 . 478 
Communists and 
allied parties 70 27 59 
Socialists 295- 12. 1,10 
K.M.P.P. 1837 10 57 
Hindu Mahasabha 30 4 10 
Jan Sangh E: -3 32 
(Ganatantra Parishad 5 10 
Schedule Castes 
Federation _ 82 2 M 
R. R. P. ang 3 19 
Peasants & Workers 
Party 16 2 11 
Independents 453 36 1,55 
Others ’ 166 22 91 
Total votes polled - are 10,75,78,776 Gneludin 


quite a good number of invalid votes) f 
489 seats in the House of 499. 

It will be seen from the above table ‘that th 
Congress | secured a majority of 237 seats over othe 
parties, Next to Congress, come Communists an 
‘allied parties who have hailed mainly from the Sout 
with 27 succeéses in their bag, not.to speak of th 
successful independents who number 36 in the aggre 
gate. It is, however, clear that parties other than th 
Congress have received very short shrift at the hand 
of the electorate. The solidarity of the Congres 
Organisation, as against the lack of clear-cut policie 
-and programmes and resort to spurious slogans an 
propaganda on the part of other parties, impeded th 
masses to be charitable towards them. The. Socialis 
Party which contested the largest number of seats afte 
the Congress, haz comparatively been unlucky as tt 
have seċured only 12 seats. The total votes cast in an 
the total number of seats won presented a controver 
sial picture. The Congress, though it won overwhelm 
ing number of seats, has secured only 47 per cent o 
total votes cast in. The other parties quickly ‘exploite 
this point as one of their means of propaganda. Tı 
this kind of system, such thing is possible but th 
strong merit of it that it usually produces clear-cu 
results, should not also be forgotten. F 

-Another striking trait of the elections has_ beel 
the defeat of some of the top personalities of all politi 
cal parties, as also that of some eminent parliamen 
tarians. Among the presidents of various parties whi 
stood in the elections, only the presidents of Congres: 
and Jan Sangh have been successful. The list © 
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very protracted; the Communists throve on the 


‘casualties’ included, among many other well-known 
persons, Acharya Kripalani (chief of K.M.P.P.), Mr. slogan “What have they achieved within four years 
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third largest city, with over 60,000 inhabitants, where isolated roads further north, one of which is linked 
the Norwegian Kings were crowned. It is rich in with the Finnish road system. The communication 
historical monuments and associations. There are js by the sheltered coastal service, extending to 
the beautiful cathedral and attractive public pleasure- the North Cape and sometimes to Iceland. In the 
grounds. It is the terminus of the railway line from summer, the land of the Midnight Sun always brings 
Oslo to the north, through Elverum, and is the tourists to the North. 
calling port of coastal services and the starting Behind the Lotofen islands, where the British 
point for trips to Northern Norway, the land of the troops landed during the Second World War, anå 
Midnight Sun, which begins from after about 24 behind the waterways, studded with numerous islands, 
hours’ journey from Trondheim. lies the town of Nervik, which is a great source of 
North of Trondheim, vast territories of wild jron ores. There is a short railway line to the east 
mountains with charming spots are mostly washed from Nervik towards Sweden, but the ore has to be 
by the Arctic Ocean. Rail service to the north carried along the ‘sea coast. The conflict at Nervik, 
extends to a short distance from Trondheim and bus during the wars, has brought the place to the fore- 
service to Bode from where starts the wonderland, front of public interest. 
where the sun never sets in summer, There exist 
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THE HILL TRIBES OF JEYPORE 


By LAKSHMINARAYAN SAHU, 
Servants of India Society, Cuttack 


Tue hill tribes of Jeypore (a zamindary of 11,000 social customs, manners, ete, My professor Sri Joges 
sq. miles) consist mainly of Kandhas, Saoras, Gondas, Chandra Rai, Vidyanidhi, asked me to make a study 
Gadabas, Parajas, etc. of their cottage industries. Here in this article I have 


Se Bernese ren 2 mony 





A Kandha Ghani I i i 


A thorough sociological study of these hill tribes studied a few of their cottage industries and have . 


has not yet been made. I ventured to make a study of taken some photographs. If it be interesting I shall 
these tribes in 1939-42, But I studied mainly their from time to time publish their arts and trades with 
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photographs for the delectation of the readers of The Now if oil is to be pressed out of “Mahul” seed 
Modern Review: which—is—eslled “Tola” the seed is first pounded in — 
their hand-pounding stick which strikes against the 
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THOMAS ALVA EDISON AND THEMOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Tuomas Atvya Epison (1847-1981), world-renowned 
American scientist, was responsible for many inven- 
tions that have far-reaching benefits. The motion- 
picture industry, in particular, is greatly indebted to 
him, 


Thomas Alva Edison 


In 1889, Edison produced his 
moving action and shortly there-after the Edison 
Kinetoscope for viewing them. The first motion- 
picture studio was also an Edison invention, and was 
used to film motion-pictures for the Edison Com- 
pany in 1893. 


first pictures of 


Other inventions through which he contributed 
indirectly io the film industry were his transmission 
developments for the telephone, the phonograph or 
talking machine, the incandescent lamp, the. electric 
dyxamo, the kinetographie camera, and photographic 
fiim for motion-picture cameras. 


For the first 10 years, motion-pictures consisted 
of 50-foot snatches of variety acts and topical record- 
ings, With The Life of An American Fireman and 


The Train Robbery, produced under Edison auspices, 
the story picture with its art of narration arrived. 
In 1909, the pioneer motion-picture director, 
David Wark Griffith, took a company to the southern 
part of the Pacific Coast state of California to take 





The Edison “peep-hole” Kinetoscope. It is equip- 
ped with hearing tubes for synchronised sound 
advantage of the year-round excellent light and 
weather conditions. There, in Hollywood and its 
environs, the new art medium began to grow into an 

impressive US. industry. 

Up to 1927, the motion picture was pure panto- 
mime. But it was inevitable that the alert, imagina- 
tive industry should take advantage of technological 
developments in- telephone communication and in 
radio, With the production in 1927 of The Jazz 
Singer, the first “talking” motion-picture, producers, 
directors and actors were confronted with the neces- 
sity of changing their basic techniques. This they 
did im an amazingly short time. Dialogue, music 
and sound effects soon became an integral part of the 
picture, filling in otherwise silent sequences—USIS 


- DEVELOPMENT OF TAGORISM 


By Dr. RAJANI KANTA DAS and Dr, SONYA RUTH DAS 


A most important factor in the social regeneration of 
India is what may best be called, for the lack of a 
better term; the development of Tagorism or the- life 
and teaching of Rabindranath Tagore. Like Kalidas 
in ancient times, Rabindranath is the greatest poet of 
India in modern times. He was a versatile -genius, such 
as poét, composer, reformer, philosopher, 
Moreover, he also showed talents as actor, singer, and 
even as painter. Like his illustrious ‘father, Devendra- 
nath, the spiritual leader of the Brahmo Samaj, who 
was recognized as Maharshi or great sage, Rabindra- 
nath was also very appropriately designated as Rishi 
cr sage, te, the oné in whom n piety and learning, were 
combined, as was s often the ĉase in ancient India. 
Tagorlan would, theratore, indicate his manysided 
activities, thoughts, and ideals, such as cultural’ renais- 
sance, social reform, rural reconstruction, the Santi- 
niketan School, the Tagore University (former Visva- 
Bharati or World University), creative literature, and 
universal religion 

Like Gandhi, Tagore was also one of the greatest 
men India has ever produced? There were, however, 
some differences between Gandhi e Gandhi 
was an ascetic and advocated simplicity and frugality 
in living, and emphasized the importance of self- 
discipline and self-control as the best means of achiev- 
ing human dignity in the midst of misery and poverty. 
Tagore, on the other hand, was_an apostle of abun- 
“J dane dance. of life to be achieved through all rough all the human 
senses in the wide world wide world. In fact, these two great souls 
represent the moral sent the moral and spiritual achievements of the 
two different aspects of the ultimate reality of the 
Universe, such as a Moral Principle or a Spiritual 
Being. According to Tagore, mototony of life and 
lack of joy are the outstanding defects of the Indian 
people and have made India a static, backward, and 
unprogressive country. It is the fullness of life alone 
which can make the people of India happy, active, 
and progressive. 

Rabindranath was born in Caleutta on May, ô, 
1861, in the illustrious, family of Dwarkanath Tagore, 





C his grandfather, who enjoyed: the reputation of both’ 


wealth and culture. His father; Devendranath, was 
the minister of the Adi (first) Brahmo Somaj: his 
eldest brother, Dwijendranath, a great philosopher: 
hig sister, Swarnkumari, a literary genius: his nephew, 
Abanindranath, the founder of a new school of art in 





* Authors of India and A New Civilization, 
1. The writers were personally ee both with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Poet Tagore. 


and sager- 


` tarian, for his deep devotion and selfless service 


India. Rabindrånath was educated mostly by private 
tutors. He began his literary career at ‘a very éarly 
age and was awarded the Nobel Prize in _ Literature in 
1918: the University of Calcutta conferred. upon, him 
the degree of Doctor of Literature in the same year 
and the British Government Knighted him in 1915, He 
delivered ‘the ‘Hibbert Lectures at the University of 
Oxford in 1930, for which the degree of Doctor of 


Literature was conferred upon him in 1940., In 1981, 


the people, of India celebrated his Seventieth - Jayanti 
(birthday) .and presented him. with The Golden Book 
of ‘Tagore, to which his friends and admirers all over 
the world contributed? But ‘Rabindranath could not 
escape family misfortunes; he lost his mother at the 
age of 15, his wife at the age of 42; of his five children, 
only one son, Rathindranath, and oùe daughter, Mira, 
survived him. Of his many dear and devoted friends, 
both Indian and foreign, mention must: be made. of 
Reverend’ O: F. Andrews, a -great Christian humani- 
to 
Rabindranath, © But Rabindranath rose above all these 
personal misfortunes and achieved ‘supreme control 
over himself and devoted his entire life to the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual elevation of the people of 
the world in general and of India in particular, After 
a service to humanity for over two generations, 
Rabindranath left this world on August 7, 1941. 


‘An outstanding contribution of Rabindranath to 
India was the cultural renaissance or the revival_of 
India’s cultural achievement, which. had been started 
by Rammohun Roy. While his grandfather Dwarka- 
nath acted as a trustee of the Brahmo Somaj, founded 
by Rammohun, his father Devendranath revived it, 
interpreted the’ Upanishads, on which it was founded, 
in his famous commentaries (Bakhyan), and organized 
its divine services; Rabindranath acted as its secre- 
tary, composed most of its songs and hymns, and |, 
defended it against neo-Hinduism. The most impor- 
tant. work o abindranath was, however, to make 
Bengali prose, as founded by Rammohun and deve-, 
loped by others; a highly developed literary language. 
Moreover, he revived folk songs and dances, rural 
spotts and games, and village festivals and fairs; com- 
posed songs and plays, and organized public perform- 
ances, in which he himself and many respectable women, — 
took. part in spite of strong criticisms by the Hindus 
and the Brahmos alike. In short, for over half a century, 





2. The writers were very happy to contribute their shares to 
The Golden “Book of Tagare, 
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] Rabindranath was the 
cultural renaissance. 
Rabindranath took up the social reform move- 
ment with the same degree of earnestness, He stood 
again eo-Hinduism, under the guise of which 
some Hindu leaders bolstered up idolatry and even 
attempted to make it a part of the national political 
movement, thus alienating a number of Moslem 
leaders from the „Congress party. He also condemned 
the caste system, child marriage, and restriction on 
/ widow "mariage. Rabindranath had different cob- 
cepts of nationalism and did not approve of the 
. boyeott of British goods and the Non-cor operation 
' Movement, But he heartily advocated the Swadeshi 
(use of indigenous goods) movement and the national 


personification 


system of education. As a poet and. philosopher, he: 


devoted himself exclusively to the giving of shape 
to the intense national feeling which swept all over 
the country, specially over Bengal, in all forms of 
literature. They form the beacon light to’ the future 
generations and a significant part of his creative 
literature. The two outstanding acts of Rabindranath 


during this period were: first, his public denunciation | 


Li the Partition of Bengal in 1905; and second, his 
public ‘renunciation of his Knighthood as protest 


arias the massacre of Amritsar in 1919: -On both- 


these otcasions, Rabindranath, as India’s outstanding 
“personality, symbolised the national feeling against 
the callous. and. brutal acts of the’ British Raj in 
India. eS 
A birning desire of Rabindranath © was 
education of the people, about nine-tenths `of- whom 
were illiterate, as indicated by the following insti- 
tutions founded by him: 


First, the. Santiniketan School ' (Brahmacharya 


Ashram or school-under-the-trees) in 1901. His father ' 


had already built à , mandir or hall of worship at 


Santiniketan, and Rabindranath wanted to make it. 


“a home of the spirit of India.” Here children are 
` educated in an atmosphere of ‘beauty and freedom 
of Nature. They are awakened by the chanting ` of 
hymus7and all of them join in a-praye?, Students 


and teachers have room and board together, irrespec- 


tive of race, caste, or religion. Students make their 
own rules, select their own leaders, cftganize their 
own sports and games, administer their own disci- 
plinary measures, thus receiving their training in self- 


government. Moreover, the Brati-Balaks (Boy Scouts) - 


take part in training the boys of the neighbouring 
villages in community services. National festivals 
are observed in the celebration of’the seasons of the 
year, such as spring, autumn, and rainy season, with 
sports, games, music, and plays, in. which both 
students and teachers take active part. National 
holidays are observed on the anniversaries of out- 
satnding personalities in moral and spiritual fields. 
Students of higher classes follow university curri+ 
culum for Matriculation examinations. Although 


of India’s 


the 
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starting as a paternal school or a school under the 
paternal caré of a- teacher, as in ancient times, 
Rabindranath adopted what is the best in Western 
education and madè it a democratic institution. 
Second, the Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
at Sriniketan (some two miles from Santiniketan) , 
in 1922, It is, in fact, a part of the Visva-Bharati and 
was: established one year later, As manager of ‘his 
ancestral estate at Sheleidah, a village on the 
Ganges, Rabindranath came in close contact with 
the rural population and, after several experiments 
in their welfare work, Gonceived the idea of the 
Institute. The Institute has aj small-scale model farm. 
for teaching the neighbouring _ cultivators. how to 
utilize improved. seeds and crops, and also a school 
for teaching improved methods in arts and. crafts in 
the light. of modern technology: Attempts are also 
being made to teach the literate how to continue in 
their -home réading and the illiterate how to, think. 
The two notable features of the Institute are: first, 
the co-operative health and medical services under 
the direction of a physician appointed by one or more 
villages fot preventing diseases rather than curing 
‘them; and second, the supplementing ef the Govern- 
meùt educational system by training ‘the school 
teichers in the better methods of teaching, the 
village boys in the community service under the 
guidance of the boy-scouts, and the school ‘boarding’ 


~ boys “in community leadership? a 


Finally, the rati (World University) 

at Santiniketan, in 1921, with a view to establishing 
an Institution where East’ arid West_could meet and 
exchange their views, thoughts, and ideas. Education 
was to be extended in three “Stages or concentric 
circles, such as-Indian civilizations; Asian civilizations, 
and Western civilizations. Dr. Brojendranath Seal, 
India’s intellectual leader, opened: the University afd 
defined its aim to be the study of human’ mind in ‘its 
fiver aspects in order to develop a common culture. 

‘Among the essential features of this University 
mention. must be made of the following: (1) The 
Kala-Bhavan ‘(the School of’ Art) which, under its 
prominent artists, has built its national” reputation 

and drawn its students from all parts of the country; 

(2) the study of- ancient culturds, especially Buddhism, 
with the help of the Tibetan and Chinese books’ and. 

treatises and the Moslem Culture;~ and (8) visiting 
profesors, such as Sylvain Levi, a great Oriental 
linguist from the University of Paris, and Dr. M. 
Winternitz, a great Indologist from the German 

University of Prague. 

The- greatest triumph of Tagorism is the recogni- 
tion by: the people of Indiat'of its value and, utility 





3. Mr. R.K., Das was the Director of the Institute for Rural 
Reconstruction in 1924- 25. 
~ A In February, 1940, Peet Tagofo wrote to Mahatma Gandhi a 


letter with the following message: “The Visva-Bharati ds like a vessel 





- central 
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md especially the ENNE by. the “University 


i. Education Commission that the Visva-Bharati should 


be given a provisional charter as a university with, 
suitable capital and recurring grants’ On the basis 
of this- recommendation, the Government. of India 
passed a Bill on May 3, 1951; accepting the ‘Tagore 
University (the new name for the Visva-Bharati): as 
teaching and residential university ahd 
incorporating the following: original objectives: 

(1) To study the mind of man in. its realization 
of the different aspects of truth from diverse points 
of view: 

(2) To bring into more intimate relationship of 
different cultures of the East on the basis of' their 
underlying unity: 

(3) To approach the study ‘of. the West from the 
standpoint of such unity and thought: 

(4) To seek to realize in common fellowship of 
study the meeting of the East and West; and 

. (5) with such ideals in view,’ to provide at 
Santiniketan research and study of religion, literature, 
history,. science, and art of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, 
Islamic, Sikh, Christian, and other culturés. 

Provisions bave been made for the non-recurring 
grant of Rs. 500,000 and the recurring grants-of Rs. 
450,000 a year. 
an independent institutoin, .but the 
Rural Reconstruction. will become a 
Tagore University’ | 

A distinct characteristic of Rabindranath was the 
“wanderlust” or study and travel in search of truth 
almost all over the world. He travelled ‘practically 
all over . India; most of the countries of Europe, 
including the Soviet Union; China, Japan, Indo- 
China, Bali, Java, Thailand, Maldya, Burma, Iraq, 
and Iran in Asia; and also Egypt, the United States, 
Canada, and Argentina, These studies and travels 
had profound effect upon the mind of Rabindranath. 
First, he came in_contact with representative men 
and women in most of of these countries and established 
moral and spiritual ‘relationship. with them. Second, 
in his study and travel over the globe, Rabindranath 
came across many new truths and found many new 
things which India. could accept either in original or 
modified forms for her own benefit, Finally, 
Rabindranath brought India’s cultural message to 
most of the countries representing: what was the best 


Institute of 
part. of the 


and noblest in India’s gloficus, past and also. what 


India was striving to achieve in. material, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual fields. India 
better representative than - Rabindranath for her 
cultural message to the world” 








which is carrying the cargo of my life's best treasure and, I hope, 
it may claim the special care of my countrymen for its preservation.” 

“5. See footnote I, ‘page 32. 

6. India News Bulletin, Indian Embassy, 
April 26 and May 18, 1951. 

7. The first European travel of Rabindranath Tagore took place 


Washington, 
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The Santiniketan School will remain . 


could not find a 
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oe all, Rabindanath was a great poetic 
genius and it was in this field that’ he made his 
greatest contribution. Beginning with his Evening 
Songs and Morning Songs, with which he com- 
menced. his: literary career at the age“of 18, Rabindra- 
nath continued to write practically to the end of his 
life on various subjects’ and in various forms, such 
as poems, essays, sermons, dramas, novels, and stories, 
and composed and set to music songs andy pymns 
creating new moral and spiritual values.: His creative 
literature has various aspects, such as the concept, of 
the universe in ungsurpassing grandeur and beauty p- 
description of Urvasi, a celestial nymph of Hindu ~ 
mythology, in exquisite feminine charms; glorification * | 
of human. ‘virtues, eg. devotion, bravery, honesty, 
and fidelity, as well as human relationships, maternal 
affection, conjugal love, fellow-feeling and universal 
brotherhood; and realization of the ultimate reality 
of the universe as a Spiritual Being and in ‘terms of 
truth, beauty, and goodness, as expressed in his poems, 
songs, and hymns and as best indicated by Gitanjali. 
In the ‘simplicity of diction, richness of thought, ' 
intensity of devotion, and sublimity of concept, they 


stand the highest among moral and spiritual achieve- 


ments of mankind. 

Another great contribution of Rabindranath is 
his conception and realization of a universal religion. 
The perception of unity in the midst © Iversity 
might havebeen’Frevealed to him by his poetical 
genius; but comparative religion founded by Ram- 
mohun Roy and also his own personal experience 
acquired by close contact with representative men and 
women in different countries, might have also 
supplied him with its social background. Rabindra- - 
Hath was strongly opposed to the unification and 


“uniformity of diverse cultural patterns and advocated 


the preservation of their individualities by mutual 
appreciation and respect; Inasmuch as they add to 
the richness and beauty of the growing concept of 
universal humanity. Moreover,.a sympathetic under- 
standing of ‘the differences ‘in other cultures will also 
pave the way to the growth of universal love, which 
is the essence of a universal religion and international 
peace. Rabindranath, worshipped the ultimate rea- 
lity or Spiritual Being not only as truth, beauty, 
and goodness, but also as love, which made his 
religion - a living faith. With the progress of philo- 


‘sophy, seience;.and technology as well as increasing 





in 1878 and the eleventh in 1932, Ìn 1932, he was also invited by the 
Shah of Persia, and on that occasion, he also visited Iraq. In 1934, 
he made an extensive tour in Ceylon. 

8 Rabindranath Tagore’s, publications amounted to 60 poetical 
works, over 3,000 songs, and a vast amount of prose writings of all 
kinds which still remain to be enumerated. Of his most important 
and popular works, mention may be made of only a few: Gitanjali 
(1912); Gardener, Crescent Moon, . Chitra (1918);' Post Office and 
Sadhana (1914); Kabir’s Poems (1915); Hungry Stone (1916); Cycle 
of Spring (1917); Home and. the World (1919); Crescent, Moon 
(1922); Gora and Red Oleander (1924); and Religion of Man (1931). 





communi Sohal’ Y facilities and intemational organi- 
zations, the iggividual life has 
both in integkity and extensity, 
ad £ 
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the “intellectual, 
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Heceu’s political philosophy may be said to be the cul- 


mination of the great idealistic movement that started | 


int Europe. His political thought | is derived „irom his 
. metéphysics. Analysing this world of nature “Hegel 
+” finds one common principle,—a principle of reason| opera- 
ting everywhere, What alone exists for Hegel is thought, 
idea or law of reason. But then readily occurs the 
difficulty that thought as such can never exist at all. In 
order to be»real thought’ requires particular objects 
through which it can take coricrete form, Annihilate all 
things, where will form stand? Thus mathematical laws 


and physical forms operate everywhere, but without things. 


these are mere abstract notions, Similarly, Absolute Reason, 
so far as it does not objectifly itself in this world, remains 
an abstract universal. So, in order to realise itself, the 
Absolute evolves from within’ and manifests itself in this 
external world. By thig act of  self-determination) the 
Absolute makes itself finite, cõhgrete and particular. The 
particular again, in its turn, seeks to identify itself with 
the Absolute. In this way the particular progressively 
realises the idea or notion. So, behind the progressive 
development of the world ‘there is an infinite Reason or 
Idea. Hegel has identified this Idea with Divine design. 
The events of history are not accidental facts. In the 
development of historical events Reason progressively 
realises its essence, viz. freedom’. The realisation of 
freedom is the goal of Reason.” 

The method by which Idea marches onward to realise 
itself is the dialectic. This principle of.progress does not 
exist outside but within the Idea itself. It means that 
every notion in itself is one-sided and contains its opposite 
within itself. The second moment of the idea which is 
the antithesis of the first is similarly one-sided. Thesa 
two moments are synthesised in a higher notion which 
is more concrete, therefore more rational and real than 
the preceding notions, But this higher notion_also proves 
itself to be one-sided and the triadic process goes on, 
Reason manifests itself through this dialectic movement. 

‘The State comes into existence in the historical 
development of Spirit or Idea, Hegel thinks that the 
State is the instrument of Spirit to attain its real freedom, 
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of Life Campaign, Lahore, 1942, Sykes, Marjori: 
Thompson, E. D.: Rabindranath Tagore, Poet’ 
and Dramatists London, (1948); Tagore, Rabindranath: The Religion of 
His 
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moral, and spiritual demands of which can be suppliec 
humanity, 
universal love, and universal religion? 





Rabindranath Tagore, 
Madras, 1944; Sen, Sudhir: ‘‘Rabixidranath Tagore on Rura] Re: 
construction,” Visva-Bharati, 1943; Radha Kriehnan,. S.: Philosophy 
of Rabindranath Tagore, London, 1918, 
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because freedom which is the essence of Spirit, origin Tags 
in will and will contains two elements: the element” of 
pure indeterminacy, ¿.e., universality and the element of 
determination and differentiation, ie., particularity, 
Freedom consists in the unity of these’ two moments and 
Hegel thinks that the attainment of this unity is possible 
only in the State. “Truth is the unity ef the universal 
and subjective will and the universal is to be found inj 
‘the. > State, in-its “Tews, its universal and rational arrange- 
ments.” (Philosophy of History). The individual has con- 
flicting impulses. “The satisfaction of one is unavoidably 
subordinated or sacrificed to the satisfaction of another.” 
(Philasophy of Right). To preserve the interest of the 
individual and at the same time to establish the social 
interest over private interest is the goal of Spirit, because 
the incompatibility of private desire and social interest 
is accompanied by a corresponding bondage of the Spirit. 
The desire to realise one’s own: potentiality within society 
is already contained. within his inherent infinite potential 
spirit. This desire of the individual is described by 
Hegel as morality. The peculiarity of morality Hes in, 
the fact that here ome’s own, conviction does not bear sway. 
It is the outward manifestation of what is subjectively 
demanded by reason. The moral consciousness of mani 
always demanids that man will realise his potentiality and 
at the same time give opportunity to others to develop 
their personality. “Be a person and respect others ad 
persons” is the imperative of right itself. But sometimes 
ordinary men, in whom Spirit is yet to be manifested, 
are so much engaged with their private interests that 
they forget their social interest and to make their rational 
will manifest laws of the State are necessary. So, law 
is nothing but the outward manifestation of morality. 


Infinite universal will as existing in the individual 
is infinite in form but finite in content. This individual 
will is not free because the desires of one in the process 
of actualisation come into conflict with those of others. 
Of course, arbitrary will can change its course but it 
cannot get rid of its finitude, So it always negates the 
abstract infinite will. The individual finite will can get 
back its original nature by rationalising and purifying 


Que STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN HEGEL’S PHICOSOPHY, 
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its impulses, This is the work of morality. Hegelian 
ethics steps in to reconcile the conflict of individual 
desire and universal will as embodied in social interest. 
The State can come inito existence only when the ethical 
basis is prepared’ in society. The moral principle takes 
a concrete shape in the external world through the laws 
of the State, So, with Hegel, lew is nothing but the rational 
will of man. In this way, Hegel tries to reconcile the 
inwardness of morality with the externality of law. 


In opposition to this view some are of opinion. that 
mari is free by nature. His essential nature requires 
no law or government because they curtail the freedom 
of the individual, But natural freedom, which is brute 
passioni in pre-State society, restrains freedom itself. The 
State and its laws certainly impose limitations on the 
individuals belonging to it but these limit only their 
brute passions. In fact, the State has a double relation 

the individual. On the one hanid the individual must 
be aware that the State is external to, him, determining 
him and even constraining him, The State must stand 
above every citizen within, it and must have 
power to mould any of its factors. To it any member may 
appeal for protection against any other. ; It is the 
supreme judge and has the supreme right: On the other 
hand the individual must know that the ‘State is not an 
alien power but the expression and realisation of his own 
rational will, It is only his caprice which is constrained 
but he has every right to develop his personality. within 
the State. By right Hegel does not meani the liberty to 
do anything but the rational claim of an individual tothe 
exercise of some faculty anda concession of that claim 
by society. “Thus, right is nothing but the individual 
consciousness of having an object in common with others. 
Now it may be asked if the individual has got, certain 
rights within the State then under~what conditions these 
. rights are liable to be forfeited? Or in o other words, is the 

tate entitled to inflict unishment_npon the individual? 
e in ee To him crime is nothing 
but the infringement of right as right and justice demands 
the negation of such infringement by force.’ i So rae 
lis inherently just. The State cam punish the it 
because by punishing him it it helps 1 to establish his rational 











will itself. So capital p punishment i is is justified only when the 


criminal l is is permanently inea incapable of eof rights, ie, rational 
exercise of his will) 


Hegel thinks that the State is the best embodiment of 
the Idea. Yet to what extent the State will be ‘able to 
embody it depends upon its internal constitution, Hegel 
seems to have preferred constitutional monarchy to every. 
other form of government. He affirms that sovereignty 
resides in the State as a legal person although that per- 
sonality must find expression in an individuality and a 
well-trained monarch becomes the true bearer of State 
personality. In the historical development of Idea, there 
have been different phases: Oriental, Greek, Roman, 
Christian and German. The Ofientals did not yet attain 
to the conception of Spirit as freedom; hence they were 
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not free. They knew that: only one was ‘free and the 

fréedom of that man resulted into absolute power? ~The 

mass of people had no rights. The consciousness of freedom 

first arose among the Greeks, But they also gave freedom , 
only to a few. The vast majority were outside the fold of’ 
Greek democracy. The Roman State further extended 

the scope of freedom by making laws ‘for all citizens. 

But here also the balance was soon upset and led to 

despotism. Tt is intheGerman State that freedom reco- 

vered its universal basis: Thus Reason marches from 

East to West. 


In the onward march of, Spirit the State which has 
embodied the Idea at itg best comes into the forefront | 
with its claim of superior. nationality~ But gradually ' 
it proves itself incompetent to copa with the onward 
development of Spitit and a new Statg_ takeg charge of 
the banner of progress. “Ün this” dialectical way the 
development of State goes. on. 


Undoubtedly, Hegel’s philosophy centres round the 
State. Still he does not minimise the importance of 
individual freedom. Hegel | everi thinks that it is the 

passionate activity ‘of man through, which Idea actua- 
lises itself. By passion Hegel means: ‘human activity as 
resulting from private interest’. Private interest is the 
yehicly of the universal ‘and men by the very pursuit of 
their private ends realise the universal, The importance . 
of great men lies in, tha fact that they while seeking 
their own interest serve a great_social purpose. Thus they 
are the -milestones of history. / Thus Caeser was contend- 
ing for his position. But while the power of his opponents 
included the power over the Roman Empire, Caesar's 
victory secured for him the conquest of the Roman Empire 
itself. And this conquest involves the consolidation of the ` 
small states into the Roman state;—a great political change 
accomplished towards the freedom of Reason while Caesar 
was biding for his self-interest. Zn this way world-historical”. 
personages seek their own interest but their actions achieve 
more than their conscious intentions and‘thereby fulfil the ~ 
intention of Reason. These world-historical individuals 
follow the inexorable dictates of Reason and when their 
role is played, they depart from the stage of History. oe 


Like Plato, Hegel has developed anutopian conception 
of Shite History belies the verdict that t ilie State is the 
Toot of all progress, Progress is possible in a weak State 
centring round its culture or individual personalities as in 
the cases of India and China. Neither does history admit 
that the leadership of the king or of the aristocratic class ` 
can help to develop an ideal State. Tt has very often led 
to despotism. Hegelian theory wherever applied in ` 
practice has resulted in the denial of individual rights 
against the State. Of course, if the State can really resolve 
the conflict between the individual and society, the 
individual need not feel any suppression. But the point 
is whether. any State has ever actualised Hegelian utopia. 
There ig some truth in Russell’s hit that Hegelian freedom, 
has been converted into the right to obey the Jay. < 

bate Sy 


Hegel’s conception of a historically leading nation has 
a fascistic leaning. In-his opinion; in) every age only 
one nation will reveal the Idea with which its own progress 
R „is identified. Thé historical mation has therefore tha 
right to go on aggressive war against smaller nations, This 
‘glorification of the State and of the superior nation and 
the justification of war have given the philosophical 
incentive to fascism, Of course, Hegel himself was never 
in favour of the fascistic idea. Although he never 
minimised individual value, he believed in the absolutism 
of the State. His ideal State is an authoritarian State and 
it must establish its superiority by imposing itg control 
over other nations. Thus in practice, Hegél has served 
the inspiration for the totalitarian and chiuvinistic view 
of State. 
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By USHA BISWAS, MA, BI. 


Ons of the serious defects of the. present school 
curriculm is that it fails to meet the physical, social, 
and emotional needs of children, too much stress 
being laid upon the development of their intellect. 
Education has thus been made synonymous with mere 
book-learning and the imparting of. theoretical 
information in the class rooms. “The education of 
the whole man” or an all-round development of a 
child’s mind is being hardly aimed at in the present- 
day educational system of the country. If education 
is to be a dynamic force in life, it should not merely 
. consist in the acquisition of theoretical knowledge 
through books. Education,.in the true sense of the 
term, is not mere telling things—not . something 
imposed upon the minds of children from outside, 
But the real aim of education should be to develop the 
latent powers and potentialities of a child’s mind and 
‘to direct them on the right lines. So an important place 
should be assigned to art in the education of children, 
inasmuch as it affords them ample scope for “self- 
expression in material forms,” and provides an outlet 
for their imagination and emotional energies, No 
impression can be perfect without expression, To 
quote an eminent Psychologist: , 
< ` “Expression and impression react upon each 
other and each helps to perfect the other, so that 
where there is no power of expression, the power of 
impression itself is maimed and crippled.” 
‘There is no gainsaying the truth of this state- 
ment. No lasting impression can be formed on 
our mind; unless and until a particular thought 
or idea is reproduced in some outward form, Art 
constitutes a far more important and effective 
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So, Hegel’s theory of State is a noble but impracti 
cal idea. Neverthless it hag made some contribution: 
to the modern democratic State. Having  suppressec 
individual desires which go against the social. interes 
the State does not curtail individual liberty, rather i 
establishes actual liberty. Modern democracy also accept: 
thia view. It aims. at establishing a balance betwee: 
economic equality and political liberty. If. the individua 
is given, too much of political liberty it will only secur 
the economic domination of capitalism as Marx visualised 
Hence modern democratic theory admits State interfer 
ance in individual enterprise ais a necessary condition fo 
maintaining the economic balance of society and fo 
adjustment of individual with collective interest whic) 
is the practical element in Hegel’s philosophy. Le 
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means of self-expression than writing. When 4@ 
abserit object is described in words, or an idea : 
expressed through the medium of a language .th 
mental picture formed thereby is in the nature of 
pure abstraction, and fails to be as clear and vivi 
as the representation of the idea or the object in 
piece of art, such as drawing, painting, or modellini 
which is a far more direct..and. accurate reproductio 
of the idea or the “object in question. Besides, th 
importance of the imaginative and emotional appe: 
inherent in a creation of art cannot be under-rate: 
Every man is more or less a creator: he was- mad 


. after the image of the Diyine Creator, as the Bib’ 


says.. His imagination as well as his power of cret 
tion’ finds expression in art. Tagore has aptl 
observed: ; l 


“Man has a fund of emotional energy, whic 
is not all occupied with his self-preservation, Th 
surplus seeks its outlet in -the creation of art,. { 
man’s civilisation is built upon his surplus.” 
Here man differs from the animal, most of who; 

physical resources and energies are exhausted i 
their effort to live—in their struggle for existenc 
The activities of the latter are mostly motivated b 
the instinct and urge of self-preservation as well : 
the preservation of the race. : . 

“Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets 

doubt the maw-crammed beast?” 

But unlike the animal, man is not content { 
confine himself within the bounds of necessity ar 
practical utility. Man, to whom “a thing of beaut 
is a joy for ever,” is not always inclined to judg 
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_ things in terms of utility and necessity. Very often 
he throws the claims of thrift or necessity to the winds, 
and is lavish in the use of his resources and materials. 
Thus economy and thrift are sacrificed to the decora- 
tive and ornamental, which cannot altogether be 
-tuled out of his life. Man is, not satisfied with ‘the 
mere erection of houses and buildings, which barely 
serve to protect and shelter him from the sun and 
the inclemency of weather. He has spared no pains 
to beautify the buildings constructed by him, His 
attempts at the creation of beauty have crystallized 
themselves’ in the form of architecture throughout 
all ages. “The different styles of architecture thus 
testify to man’s innate love of beauty and is indica- 
tive of his aesthetic sense. (Man has tried to indulge 
in his aesthetic sense as well as his love of the 
beautiful in furnishing his dwelling houses also. All 
the ' luxurious articles of furniture that a- rich man 
possesses Were not perhaps invented for fhe sake of 
mecessity and comfort only. Some of the furniture 
may be conducive to his comfort. “But: from the 
practical point of view, many of the things. are con- 
sidered to be guite unnecessary. Probably most of 
the articles of luxury are designed and calculated to 
satisfy man’s love of the beautiful.) Clothes are a 
pumordiai necessity of man’s life. But the average 
civilised man is not content with the mere clothing 
of his body. He has tried to evolve the art of ‘dress- 
ing from time to time, and to set the fashion in 
style. The different styles of dresses betoken the 
variety ‘of his tastes and. his artistic sense. Perhaps 
the decorative and ornamental’ portions of his ‘dresses 


can easily be dispensed with. Not to speak of the’ 


various designs in the ornaments and jewelleries 
that women adorn their persons, with, those are 
absolutely unnecessary from the point of view of 


practical utility. Similarly man is not satisfied with , 


the bare narration of facts and the imparting of 
information. He has tried to create beautiful art 
and literature by way of self-expression, It is no 
use multiplying instances. In every sphere of life 
man’s emotional energies and sentiments surpass the 
limits of necessity and utility and find expression in 
the creations of art, which bear the stamp of his 
personality. ( The genesis of all the great works of 
art, brought into being with the creative power of 
man, can be traced to his inherent love of the 
beautiful and his eternal passion for self-expression. 
As Tagore has beautifully put. it: 

“Man’s energies running on two parallel lines— 
that of utility and self-expression tend to meet 
and mingle. By coristant human associations 
sentiments gather round our things of use and 
invite the help’ of art to reveal themselves.” 
Sodit is the emotions ‘of man which are trans- 

fused into the world of reality and actuality and help 
to transform this ' matter-of-fact world into that of 
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sentiments and idealism. Practical utility is not, 
therefore, the criterion by which ‘the value of a work 
of art should be judged. Perhaps the very idea will 
-be revolting to the artist in man, In the words of 
Tagore: 


“Where there is an element of the superfluous 
‘jn our heart’s relationship with the world, Art haa 
its birth. (In other words, where our personality 
feels its wealth it breaks out in display. 2 2 


Quite apart from the fact that art serves the 
purpose of an important medium through which man 
expresses his personality—his emotions and senti- 
ments, it plays a very important part.in the educa- 
tion of children’s imagination amd the cultivation 
of their powers of observation.and invention. So in 


schools children should be afforded ample opportu- 
nities of participating in creative activities, which 
call forth a good deal of their imagination, memory, 


and inventive powers and serve to train them in the 
powers of observation, Their imagination as well as 
creative instinct is thus appealed to. Children should 
be taught to observe and appreciate whatever is 
beautiful in nature and the surroundings in which 
they find themselves. In schools, every endeavour 
should be made to inculcate the love of beauty upon 
children, with a view to developing their aesthetic 
sense and artistice tastes. Care should be taken that 
the environment in which they ‘live, move, and have 
their being’ is as beautiful as possible. So attempts — 
should be made to surround children with beautiful 

things. Beautiful surroundings, also, help to beget a 
love of beauty among them. Children may be called 
upon to observe and appreciate the beauty that 
exists in nature. They should be taught how to 
appreciate beautiful works of art—the beauty of 
form, colour, and arrangement, as well as symmetry, 
proportion, and the harmony and contrast of colours. 
Some people are of the opinion that the love of 
beauty and the colour sense, which are inborn, can- 
not be cultivated. But practical experience has 
proved that the aesthetic and artistic sense of chil- 
dren can be developed and trained to some extent. 
Their eyes can be trained to observe the beauty of 
form, colour’ and arrangement in whatever they see, 
so that they may be able to reproduce and recreate 
that beauty in their own creation of art. Beautiful, 
surroundings cannot but leave their impress on the 
plastic minds of children and serve as an incentive 
, for creating beauty.) Now the question is how to 
provide beautiful suroundings for children. This 
may not- always be possible in their homes, because 
. the average middle class parents can hardly afford 
pretty gardens or beautiful works of art which are 
looked upon as a luxury beyond their means. Hence 
the necessity: and importance of school gardens, art- 
galleries, and artistic school buildings. Attempts 
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should be-thade to develop the tastes of children on 
the right lines from their very ‘infancy. So the culti- 
vation and training of their aesthetic sense should 
begin even at the pre-school stage. A school garden 
is considered to be indispensable to a nursery school. 
The little ones may, aiso, ‘be called -upon to take part 
in gardening with a view to developing a love ‘of 
beauty among them. Small plots may be assigned 
to each class and children may be entrusted with the 
work of sowing seeds, preparing ‘the soil, weeding, 
and watering plants. They can thus be taught to 
observe and iove. whatever is beautiful 
Their colour sense as well as powers of observation 
may, well be trained in and through gardening which 
constitutes a good manual training also. In the 
- course of gardening children may be taught how to 
appreciate the beauty of form, colour: and arrange- 
ment: Symmetry, proportion, harmony and design- 
ing may be taught, when planning out the lay-out of 
a garden, Children’s 
through the natural colours of flowers and leaves. 
Gardening may be of great help in developing the 
artistic sense of children, wno may thus be induced 
to reproduce the beautiful things of nature in works 
of their own creation—drawing, painting, and model- 
ling. A taste in decoration may also be developed 
through the furnishing of the school house and the 
decoration of the class-rooms on ‘festive occasions. 
' Children may be trained in that art of decoration in 
various ways. On special occasions they may be 
asked ‘to arrange flowers in vases, to decorate the 
floors of rooms and verandahs by means of. alpona 


designs, to paint the walls of class-rooms, to decorate ` 


the walls and gates of the school ‘buildings with 
flowers, leaves, etc. The. aesthetic sense of children. 
may also be cultivated through needlework and the 


art of dressing. The colour scheme forms an impor-. 


tant factor in decoration, dressing and needlework. 
Besides all’ this, children should be afforded ample 
opportunities of seeing beautiful works of art also. 
With this end in view, art-galleries should “be provided 
in schools, where possible, and wherever funds per- 
mit. 
may be called upon to equip one, on a,small scale, 
- with the best specimens of their own production. 
Children ‘may, also, be asked to collect beautiful 
pictures, cmious, and other odds and ends for the 
purpose of equipping an art gallery in their school. 
Thus their collective instinct, too, will be appealed. to. 
Where possible, occasional visits to art-galleries and 
art exhibitions should be arranged, so’ that children 
may be given ample opportunities of looking at 
beautiful productions of art by eminent artists of the 
day, They will thus be made to appreciate art and 
beauty, and will develop a taste for the beautiful. 
Such pupils as possess artistic talents will ‘be able to 
realise. that they are also endowed with the power of 


in nature. . 


colour sense may be trained 


If an art-gallery proves too expensive, pupils. 
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¢reating art and reproducing the beauty of art and 
nature in their own’ work. 

There seems to be very little nfethod or purpose 
in teaching the kind of handiwork or art that is usually 
taught at the average school in West Bengal at the 
present moment. The little that is taught is anything 


but well-graded and systematic. Attempts should be 


made to evolve and follow a well-thought-out scheme 
of handiwork. At the pre-school stage, children may 
be asked to* cut out beautiful coloured pictures or to 
fill in the outlines of things drawn with suitable 
colours. Various designs ‘and models may, also, be 


taught by means of paper cutting and paper folding. 


Coloured paper may be cut out by childien in the 
shape of flowers; fruits, or animals. Their powers of 
observation may be trained through these exercises. 
Stories and nursery rhymes. may well be illustrated 
with coloured pictures and charts to be, prepared for 
the purpose. The matching of colours and the-art 
of dressing may be taught, through needlework as 
well as play.-The little ones may be called’ upon to 
make garments for their dolls, and to dress them in 
the up-to-date style. Some clay-modelling and toy- 
making with simple waste materials may be taught 
at this stage too. However crude and humble chil- 
dren’s attempts at self-expression may be, these 
should be encouraged by all means. In the junior 
schools, de, at the primary stage, some clay-model- 
ling, paper-cutting, paper-folding, and paper-model- 
ling, the cutting out and colouring of pictures, chalk- 
drawing and the like, are generally taught at the 
present moment. There is no denying the fact. that 


‘this type of handiwork has. got a value. of its own, 


inasmuch as it helps to cultivate children’s powers of 
observation and is of great held in training their 
senses. An importánt purpose is served thereby, £s 


« 
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the training of the senses should form the basis and - 


cornerstone of the education of children. But so 
far, very little’ efforts have been made to provide a 
well-graded course of handiwork, which should be 
perfectly adapted to the ‘physical and psychological 
needs of children, and which should harmonise with 
their physical and psychological development, Grada- 
tion is an important factor, «which should not be lost 
sight of, when drawing up’ the art syllabus. The 
co-ordination of the smaller muscles of children’s eyes 
and ‘hands is not perfect until they attain the age of 


six or seven. At this stage, such exercises as involve 


“wide sweeping arm movements and ‘broad hand 
movements” should be set.. From seven to fourteen 
the power of accuracy in detailed movements is 
acquired .rapidly. A well-arranged course of art or 


handiwork must be based on the principles of grada- 


yi 
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tion, and should be consonant with the order of the | 


development of muscular co-ordination. The smaller 
pupils should, therefore, be mainly taught “Free-arm 


Drawing” and the “Modelling of general mass,” We 





; simultaneously. So the representation of the 
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know, “The mind apprehends wholes before ‘aa 

and preception and muscular. co-ordination daval wt 
finer. 
details in drawing and modelling should be aimed at, 


at a later stage, after the co-ordination of the smaller 
become more perfect. In the earlier 


muscles has 
stages of teaching, modelling should precede drawing, 
the latter being a more abstract: and artificial mode 
of representing solid forms than - the former.. Of 
course, both can be made to illustrate and supple- 
ment each other throughout. It should always be 
borne in mind that mass-drawing in colour should be 
taught before outline-drawing. Drawing in mass 
should, therefore, be introduced soon after modelling 
has been begun. Coloured chalks, instead of the 
brush, should be used at this stage. At a later stage, 
however, mass-drawing with the brush ‘and’ water 
colour may be taught along with outlme-drawing 
with a pencil. Each may be made to 
the other. Throughout an effective course, 
originality of work should be encouraged by all 
means: Mere copying should not be resorted to, 
when teaching either drawing or modelling. Children 
should be askéd to draw from nature and to re- 
produce things from memory and imagination. This 
will help to develop their powers of observation, 
imagination. At the primary school 
stage, children may be told stories, and, later on, they 
may be asked to illustrate those with pictures, The 
stories need to be told in such a way’ that children 
may be able to visualise the pictures conjured up 
in the course of narration and to draw them from 
memory and imagination. A clever and resourceful 
teacher should never try to keep too. closely to the 


_ syllabus, and should always try to provide as much 


variation as possible. In art work, atternpts should 
be made to do away with the rigidity of a cut-and- 
dried syllabus. , ' 
Tt is a great pity that at ‘the average school in 
West Bengal, very little importance is attached to 
handiwork. Even in those few schools where handiwork 
has been included in the time-table, it is seldom 
treated seriously. Very often handiwork is looked up- 
on as a subject by itself without any relation, what- 
soever) to the other subjects of the curriculm. Pro- 


bably only a handful of teachers specialise in a course 


of handiwork and are properly equipped for the pur- 
pose of teaching it. on sound, rational, and systematic 


` lines. They seldom care to think out and evolve the 


type of handiwork best suited to the requirements of 
the children of different ages. Nor do they know how 
to teach it on efficient lines. Very few of them have 
any idea as.to how handiwork can be turned into an 
important educational method. There is a tendency 
on the part of the average teacher to consider pandi- 
work or art to be a subject of the curriculm, * rather 


` 


supplement. 
“the - 
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thax, an, educational method. Handiwork or art, if ° 


Pióperlys employed, comes to the aid-of much of the e 


school instruction on. every subject, and its correlation 
with other subjects can be as varied and interesting 
as possible. . All the important subjects of the curri- 


. culum admirably lend themselves to concrete illustra- 


tion by means of charts, models, pictures, etc. Thus 
the. correlation of quite a number of subjects with 
drawing, painting, modelling and gardening may be 
effected. Drawing, and painting may be taught in cor- 
relation with nature-study, History, - Geography, 


‘Hygiene, gardening and needlework. Similarly model- 


ling may also be correlated with History, Geography, 
Hygiene, and Nature-study. Art or handiwork thus 
constitutes an important educational method, the 
value of which cannot be emphasised too strongly, 
inasmuch as it involves the psychological principle of 
“learning by doing.” The charts and models may be 
prepared -by the pupils, on a co-operative basis, for 
the purpose of the illustration of Jessons, each contri- 
buting his or her share to the work. Teaching can 
thus be reduced to an art, and children will naturally 
enjoy the lessons. If instruction is made agreeable, 
the teachers will find, it much easier to command the 
attention of their pupils and to maintain discipline 
in the class. Such ¢oncrete illustration will help to get 
things fixed’ in children’s memory. 

Besides the educational handiwork mentioned - 
above, children may be taught a few useful bandi- 
crafts, too, which may be of some use to them in 
earning their. livelihood or ‘supplementing their family 


‘income in later life. So, where possible, there should _ 
- be an arts and crafts. section, attached to the high 


and middle English schools. Many children, who may 
not turn out to be good scholars may be very clever 
at handiwork. Want of proficiency in academical sub- 
jects does not necessarily mean want of dexterity in 


‘manual skill. Such children as are intellectually back- _ 


ward and will not go in for a higher academic career 


_or University ‘education’ may specialise in art or handi- 


work. So provision for a vocational course should be 
made at schools, wherever funds and space permit. 
It may not always be possible for the average high 
and middle school tò run an arts and crafts section, 


on a very big scale, on the lines of Kala Bhavan of 


Santiniketan. But the course to be provided must 
needs be sufficiently varied, so as to enable the pupils. 
to discover and develop their own special tastes and 
aptitudes, and to ascertain the kind of occupation that 
is most congenial to them and for which they are mést 
fitted. In high schools, the teaching, of art should be 
made compulsory up to class VIII? Children should 
be afforded ample opportunities of discovering their 
own tastes and aptitudes, before they decide upon a 
specialised course. So specialisation should not begin, i 
until at the age of fourteen. 
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PROGRESSIVISM AND THE POETRY OF ESCAPE AND REVOLT. 


By Pror, RAJENDRA SINGH AHLUWALIA, m.a, 


Popusr opinion to-day tends to associate progressivism 
with literature of the communistic brand. While admit- 
ting that communistic literature may include progressive 
thought, it is not very clear as to why the curve of pro-_ 
gress need necessarily incline to one direction only 
—the left. Progress, after all, is a relative thing. What 
is extolled: as progressive in the cultural anid social con- 
text of one period of history may be, and often is, 
regarded: retrogressive in the changed mental climate 
of the age immediately succeeding. Hence ` progressive 
literature may not be the exclusive monopoly of any 
political party or intellectual coterie. The dynamic 
potentialities of progress are in danger of being lost 
sight of, if we view it as a fixed and static entity in any 
social, political or cultural ideology which, fof the moment, 
may dominate the thoughts of men. Thus viewed the 
word “progressive” will but be synonymous with 
“modern”; and it will, then, be futile to talk of pro- 
gressive poetry in the past. The Protean character of pro- 
“gress makes the definition of the term difficult, but not 
impossible, for the broad features of progress,'in any 
age, bear family likeness and may easily be picked out, 


Progressivism in poetry demands from the . poet, 
inter alia, a significant response to the time spirit. or the 
““Zeitgeist.”. In the process of communication the poet 
should create a ‘heightened awareness of the reality to 
which he so sharply reacts. For a poet to be progressive 
it is not enough. to merely react to the existing situation 
in a more. sensitive way than the average man does. He 
must clothe his reactions in an’ intelligible language 
“which, apart .from being intelligible, takes’, cognizance. 
of the peculiar -idiom and ways .of thought of the parti- 
. cular age in which he finds himself writing. 

But unfortunately the romantic tradition of English 


> poetry since the 16th century has perpetuated a popular 


poetic conception which has continued to wean poetry 
away from the everyday life and thus diverting it, for 
long: periods, from .the main source of progress. Milton, 
the great poet, may be held responsible for sidetracking 
poetry from its highway by offering a seemingly inno- 
cent verdict that it should: be “simple, sensuous and 
passionate.” The romantic “temperament, through the 
ages, has seized uptn this slogan to justify its withdrawal 
from the grim realities of life into an ivory tower. In 
essence, Keats’ dictum that poetry should “surprise us 
with a fine excess,” is not therefore very- different. The 
popular mind may ‘then he excused if it expects from 
-"poetry no higher aim than that it should ‘move’ the 
regder irrespective of the stuff of poetry. Not that the 
poetry of withdrawal from reality is not great according 


to certain accepted standards but it certainly may not be 
called progressive because instead of creating a heigh- 
tened awareness of experience’ it tends to bring about, 
in the poet and the reader, a state of mind which aims 
at “softening the experience. Escape from reality doeg 
not make for progress, for the'rush of reality cannot be 
stemmed by burying one’s head in the sand. Nor doea 
it pay a poet to turn his back, like the Lady of Shallot, 
on the colour and din of a life none too pleasant. 

A few daring spirits-at critical moments in the 
history . of poetic development in England revolted 
against this arbitrary poetic ideal which sought to over- 
simplify the theory of poetry. They attempted to renno- 
vate the poetic ideal by introducing a criticism of life in 
it, But by far. the greatest number of the 19th century 
poets’ subscribed to the escapist formula.. 
of the Romantics in the first three decatles of the 19th 
century who by their very mode of thinking tended to 
be ‘other-worldly,’ even the great Victorians like Tenny- 
eon and Arnold apparently voicing contemporary thought, _ 
actually confirmed the poetic convention of withdrawal. 
In spite of his “Palace.of Art” amd “The Lady of 
Shallot,” where the obvious moral is against a life of 
isolation, Tennyson could not-rise above the escapist 
mentality because even-in the “Palace of Art,” poetry 
belongs to the palace. Arnold who “made much of “this 
strange disease of modern life, its sick hurry and divided 


aims” and “this iron time of doubts, disputes, distractions, 
of reality as a means “s+ 


fears” employed these trappings 
of escape to the’ freshness of an early world. For all 
their intellectual unrest these great poets were merely 
carrying on the romantic tradition of Shelley, Byron and 
Keats. The core of their poetic temperament was 


- persistently ‘assailed by the canker of other-worldliness. 


If they occasionally deviated into a poetry of stark realism, 
it was a temporary aberration. 

Browning of all the great “Victorian poets had the 
making of a progressive poet. He did infroduce living 
interests in his poetry and his use of the spoken idiom in 


, verse might have raised him to the stature of a progres- 


sive poet but he fell in the pit of the esoteric which; 
earlier, had been the grave of Donne’s poetry and Jater 
on that of the symbolists and, the imagists. Even William 
Morris, a man of great common sense, reserved poetry 
for his day dreams. The decadent poetry of the Geor- 


. gians continued this debilitated tradition right into the 


20th century in spite of the fitful attempts of poets like 
Bridges, Sassoon and Owen to sound a progressive note 
by mexely introducing modern idiom in their poetry. 
But poetry cannot be made progressive by simply 
mentioning- modern things, catalogue-fashion, unless the 
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accessories of modern lifé are knitted! into the fabric of 
poetic thought. No amount of mentioning— 


“A ‘million, million Spermatozoa, 
All of them alive 
Out of their cataclysm but one poor Noah 
Dare hope to survive.” 
_—Awwows HUXLEY 
will transform the merely ostentatious and clever into the 


actually progressive. 

Escapist attitude then goes against the spirit of 
progressive poetry. But this does not exclude the man of 
vision from the domain of poetry. It only stresses. a too 
often forgotten fact, that the poet need not necessarily 
be a visionary, a maker of dreams. His head may float 
in the clouds but his feet should be squarely planted on 
the terra firma. Keats, for: instance, talked glibly of the 
agony and strife of human hearts, yet. he was essentially 
fed on manna dew and had irresistible attraction towards 

“the magic casements opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in fairy lands forlorn.” He seemed strangely obli- 
vious of the fact that a bloody revolution across the 
channel, and the advent of industrialism in England, 
had shaken the ways of life and thought of millions of 
men, thereby creating the need of a revaluation of life. 
Keats then niay“be a-great poet but he can hardly be a 
progressive poet according to the strictest sense of the 
term. 

y This does not, again, mean that a progressive poet ig 
forbidden “to look before and after,” fixing his gaze only 
on the immediate present. The past has certainly a 
value for him but only as a link in the continuous chain! 
of time whose farthest end creeps into the future. The 

` past should interpret the present and serve as.a guidance. 
for the future. But merely to yearn for the past, to 
pine-for what is not, to owe “devotion to something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow” is a step backward. The 
“progressive poet stands like the two-headed God, Janus, 
on the -crossroads of the past, the present and the 
future. He-is not only an interpreter but a prophet as 
well. Appreciating the value of historical perspective he 
yet revolts against what in the course of time has become 
the hackneyed and the trite. In such circumstances it 
becomes an article of faith for a progressive poet to 
break away from the past. He would share Omar Khyam’s 
desire to shatter “the sorry scheme of things entire” in: 
order to remould it nearer to the heart’s desire. This 
shattering of a few window-panes to let in a gust of fresh 
air is a commendable: act only if it is creative also. 
Because the spirit of revolt though generally found 
K amongst progressive poets does not in itself make for 
progress. Byron revolted, violently- against the tradi- 
tinal morality of his day, yet he cannot claim the title 
of progressivism, his love of freedom notwithstanding, 
He was more of an iconoclast than a creative artist. He 
gave slashing blows to a crumbling order but he lacked the 
necessary creative power to hasten the birth of a new 
world. Shelley, the revolutionary and the rebel, fared 
` no better. He swore against kings and prieste—the 
enemies of mankind, yet he too had no clear idea as to 
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what was to replace the “dying faiths” and empires- 
the wrecks of a dissolving dream. Both these poets great 
in their own way did ‘not venture a positive solution of 


` the’ problems of life and stopped short of being progres- 


sive. The spirit of the rebel should partake of the spirit 


` of the pioneer, if progress is to be registered. 


Wordsworth, on the other hand,. did the trick. Hig 
revolt against the stereotyped and the second-hand 
resulted in a new turn to the 19th century poetry. He 
made an honest attempt to approximate the language of 
poetry to the language of everyday life and introduced 
a democratic note in English poetry which was quite in 
consonance with the early flutterings of political demo- 
cracy in the first half of the 19th century. Poetry was 
liberated from the clutches of the scholar, the wit and 
the courtier and came within the intellectual reach of the 
humblest of human beings. His revolt against the 


` tyranny of the 18th century poetic diction and the affec- 


tation of thought resulted in the publication of the Lyrical 
Ballads which in itself is a landmark in the history of 
poetic development in England inasmuch as the scope 
of poetry was widened to include all subjects under the 
sun, from the ‘meanest flower, the humblest reaper to “the 
still sad music of humanity.” Thus Wordsworth did 
satisfy one of the conditions of progressivism and in ag 
great a measure may be called progressive. 


Once before in the 17th century Donne had Words- 
worth’s opportunity but he foundered his barge against 
the rock of newness and perversity. He held out a pro- 
mise of progressivism but unfortunately that promise was 
only partially made good. He rescued poetry from the 
sentimental trash of the poetasters who followed the great 
age of Shakespeare but was unable to bring it nearer life. 
He found himself placed at a point of national conscious- 
ness when the swing of the psychological pendulum in- 
evitably drove. him away from the traditional, the merely 
trite. But the element of recoil in him veered perilously 
towards the extravagant and the eccentric and what might ` 
have been the most progressive impulse degenerated into 
a` quest for the novel and the strange. 

To lay our finger on a really progressivé poet we have 
to jump to the present age and meet T. S. Eliot. He 
has not only effected a complete break with the 19th 
century poetic convention of the “other-worldliness” but 


has also broken new ground by expressing a modern 


sensibility and the contemporary ways of thought and 
feeling in a language that takes cognizance of the advances 
in psycho-analysis and scientific technology in our day. 
His poems portray the crisis of the soul that is the: 
characteristic feature of our times. Our civilisation is 
“the waste land.” “We are the hollowmen, shape without 
form, shade without colour, paralysed force, gesture with- 
out motion.” To portray faithfully such a complex 
civilisation as ours and to lay bare the inmost recesses of 
a modern man—a cocktail of contradictions—a: poet has 
necessarily to exhibit an-encyclopmdic temperament and 
an originality of style and pattern far beyond the com- 
prehension of an average mam, So the charge of unintelli- 
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gibility levelled against him is, to say the least, unfair 
to the poet as it is born of a lack of proper appreciation 
' of the complexity and manysidedness of our modern Jife. 
It is not the poets fault if only a microscopic minority 
is aware of the manifold content of modern civilization 
or if the available fund of knowledge and culture has tot 
penetrated deep into, the masses and has only touched 
the. fringe of a learned few. Is not the poet justified 
in making incursions into various . fields of psychology, 
history, mythology, science ‘and religion, if he takes upon, 
himself the difficult task of portraying the ways and 
thoughts of the modern man—a despair of psychlogists? 
Thus viewed, The Waste Land is a remarkable poem, To 
the uninitiated reader the poem may seem chaotic, It 
presupposes on the part of the reader a familiarity with 
the works of Dante, with Buddha, Upanishads and the 
mythologies of the East and the West. But is not the all- 
inclusive character of modern knowledge responsible for 
the complexity of the poem ? As a progressive poet, the 
business of T.S. Eliot was to create an added awareness 
to the facts of contemporary experience and integrate 
them into the ‘cosmic scheme: of things. And this he had 
been able to do. Consider 
ficantly he describes the disease of modern life, the 
boredom, the vacancy and-idle expectancy of a modern 
man in the following lines : 


4 cad 
oe shall I do now ? What shall I do ? 
I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street 
with my hair down, so, What shall we do 
. tomorrow ? : 
What shall we ever do? 
The hot water at ten 
And if it rains, a closed car at four ~~ 
And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidles “eyes and waiting for a knock 
upon the door.’ x 


And, who’ could better describe the tragedy of modern. 


life which mistakes the shadow for the substance than 
T. S. Eliot in ‘the lines : 


“Where is the life we have lost in living ? 
Where is the wisdom we. have lost in knowledge ? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in 

information.” i 

T. S. Eliot has not stopped at heightening our 
awareness of the character of contemporary experience, 
he has integrated the separate facts of experience into a 
unified whole and even attempted solution for the -ills 
of man, And it is a matter of pride tọ us that he has 
tapped the wisdom of the East for reaching the solution 
of man’s intimate problems. He has been progressively 
favouring the need of religious experience in human: 
life and the value of resignation in spiritual advancement, 


“Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still,” oi 
—says he in Ash F ednesday. = 
The negd of humility is emphasised in his poem, The 
East Cok “The only wisdom we can hope to ac- 
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how pointedly and signi-- 





quire,” according to him, “is the wisdom of humility.” 
The concluding -lines in the Sermon of the Thunder are 
still more significantly oriental" as „they directly bear on 
the teachings of the Upanishads—Damayata (control), 
Datta (give) and Dayadhvam (be compassionate) , 
Perhaps these words hold in them the quintessence of 
the greatest philosophy of life for a humanity suffering 
from the disease of materialism. 7 

The language of T. S. Eliot’s poetry, also, answers 
most aptly the description of. progressive poetry. He 
felt the need of a virile medium to express the com- 
plicated thought-pattern. of the modern mind and found 
it in the natural language of a scientific age-—‘for last 
year’s words belong to last year’s language. And next 
year’s words await another voice.” (Little Gidding). 
Only. a 20th century poet with! all the awareness of the 
developments in medical surgery speaking with a scienti- 
-fic ring in his vocabulary could describe the evening as 

“Spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table.” 

Does he not speak with the tongue of a club- 
ridden, hotel-addicted ‘man of today when he says, “I 
have measured out my life with coffee spoons” The 
poet’s language is ' sufficient to date hime . 


. Now, having enumerated a’ few of the essentials of 
progressive poetry, the fact remains that it is against 
the spirit of poetry to make its appreciation depend on 
Jabels or brands. For, it may ‘quite reasonably be asked 
‘as to why should poetry be progressive at all, Is not the 
end of poetry served if it is just poetical and nothing 
more ? Keats may not be progressive in the sense T. S. 
Eliét is, but has he not delighted many generations of 
readers by upholding the ideal of beauty in poetry ? And 
is not the addition of a-sense of beauty to mate- 
rialistic values of life itself a progressive act? But the 


answer to all these questions is that they ignore the fact ` 


that a poet, like every one of us, has a place in society 
and certain obligations, towards it. When there is so 
much misery around he cannot simply go on charming 
people by cooing sentimental , stuff. He cannot go on 
merely playing on his musical instrument, like Neto, 
while the whole humanity burns. And this is specially 
true of the poet of the war-ravaged 20th century, The 


‘ poet is a creature gifted with, greater sensitiveness, with 


a highly developed sense of harmony and colour, and 


PAN 
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because of these gifts he can lend a musical air to the | 


troubles and dreams of humanity and touch its heart more 
effectively so as to bring about a spiritual “catharsis.” 


Shall he not show the beauty in ugliness that surrounds ` $ 


life and’ thus hold that ugliness in bold relief. Why 
"shall he ransack the past and fix his gaze only on the 
future to fish out poetic. themes ? ? Is not the present a 
store-house of veiled beauty waiting for the touch of the 
master’s finger. to wake up into life ? If the poet ignores 
this vital source of beauty—the life as it is—he may, be 
anything but progressive. 


A SHEAF OF BOOKS ON ART 


“By KAUNDINYA 


For various reasons, including an utter lack of interest 
in and demand for guidance in the study of the, 
visual arts, India is very, poor in the literature of art. 
But during the last two or three years some enter- 
prising ‘authors and publishers at considerable risk 
have made brave attempts to contribute to art-litera- 
ture, refusing to be discouraged by the perils of high 
printing expenses and dearth of printing papers. The 
study of the Fine Arts is very much neglected in our 
schools, colleges and: universities, so that there is no 
adequate popular or scholarly interest to devour books 
on thé subject, and the lack of suitable books has not 
contributed to any kind of curiosity to venture on the 
field of the arts of vision, For this reason some section 
of the reading public, not addicted to fiction and light 
reading, should be grateful ‘for the few books on art- 
subjects that have been published recently. 
` In architecture one is happy to welcome two 
serious contributions to the study of the Building Art. 
The first one, á Study on Vastu-vidya or Canons of 
Architecture, a Doctorate thesis by Tarapada Bhatta- 
charyya (Dariapore Gola, Patna. Pp. 871. Price Rs. 14) 
is the mature fruit. of a research scholar who began 
his studies many years-ago under the guidance of 
Akshaya Kumar Maitra (Varendra Research Society). ` 
The author has dug deep into the ancient texts in 
Pali and Sanskrit as well as the Silpasastra works 
to gather materials for an intelligible’ history of Indian 
architecture ` from ' very fragmentary and obscure 
sources. That it is a very systematic, if not an 
exhaustive treatment of the available data, will be 
„ apparent from some of the titles of the chapter in the 
book: Origin of Architecture in India, Architecture in 
the ‘Rigvedic period, in ‘the Later Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, Sutra Literature, in the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana, in the Jatakas and Pali Canons, There are 
other interesting chapters on Classification of Indian 
Temples, the Orders of Indian Architecture, Principal 
schools of Vastuvidya and their principal authors. Some 
original data are offered in a chapter on the Origin of 
Temples, and on the assimilation of Aryan’ and Non- 
Aryan cultures. 
expects various kinds of building activities, in the 
foundation of new cities and ia refugee settlements. 
In this context the rich architectural history of India 
deserves an intensive study on the part of 
„our builders and engineers and these solid fruits of 
a serious scholar should be in the hands of our city- 
planners and builders in new India. 

The principles of Indian architecture are studied 
and presented from another point of view by a practi- 
cal engineer of long experience, Govinda Krishna 

* Pillai (an M:C.B, London, and P.W.D. officer, Govern- 
ment of India), who in a very well-documented work, 


In the new set-up in free India, one. 


The Way of the Silpis, or Hindu Approach to Art and 
Science (Indian Press, Allahabad. Pp. 356. Price Rs. 
22-8) subjects the data of the Silpasastras to merciless 
mathematical analysis, and to tests of measurements, 
thus elucidating the most important, principles of 
ancient building science from the practical scientific 
point of view, interpreting un-intellgible Sanskrit 
technical terms in an intelligible manner. The astro- 
nomical data of the Vastu-sastra texts-are very happily 
elucidated. The Determination of the Cardinal points® 
on the basis of traditional Indian practice is a very 
satisfactory demonstration, The greater part of the 
book (first nine chapters, pp. 177) is devoted to the 
elucidation of measurements and very. useful mathé- 
matical data, which are likely to scare away the ordi- 
nary reader. The chapters on Town Planning and 
House Planning give a very clear presentation of 
ancient Indian psychological principles, which should 
be of great use to our modern town-planners and 
builders. The comprehensive title of the book, the 
‘Way of the Artists’, justifies a chapter on sculpture, 
the least authoritative part of the work. The authors 
grounding in the principles of Indian Iconography is 
not adequate and his citation of a Jaina Image (Fig. 
16) which he identifies as “Prince” does not demons- 
trate any scholarly understanding of the masterpieces 
of Indian sculpture, though he has an Indian’s respect 
for Indian ideals and canons of beauty, The EA 
of a decadent wooden figure of Sukra Maharshi, 
school-boy’s presentation of the Buddha (PI. XXXVID 
Have no relevance in the study and should have been 
omitted. The most valuable part’ of the work is the 
series of diagrams, drawings, -and plans, illustrating 
the different types of buildings‘and temples. We 
heartily echo the concluding remarks of the authors: 
“This book is the result of a little ‘deep-digging’ in 
the field of the Silpasastras. Though imperfect and 
incomplete, it is hoped that this may be of some 
service for a correct. appreciation of ‘Indian Art and 
Architecture on scientific lines.” “It is indeed a value- 
able research for truth in the debris of Indian culture, 
in fields that have been ploughed by many and often 
discarded as worthless.” 


In the field of Indian Architecture, a pretentious 
publication said to have been generously subsidized 
by the Government of India through the Ministry of 
Industry, is A. Goswami’s curious venture, assisted by 
a gallaxy of scholars and art-critics, (D. P. Ghose, 
Nirmal K. Bose, and Y. D. Sharma, Kim Christen), 
and illustrated with drawings (not numbered or €2p- 
tioned) by Gopal Ghose and Phani Bhusan and with 
photographs of large fragments of Orissan architecture, 
chiefly of decorative and ornamental significance, 
covered by 72 plates (under the title Orissan 
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Temples, published by Thacker’s Press, Calcutta), 
Excepting that the volume is very well-printed and 
the bad photographs are excellently reproduced, the 
enterprise is a monument of arrogant incompetence of 
Sri A. Goswami to realise the magnitude of the task 
he had undertaken to fulfil. The letter-press not even 
Paged should have been entrusted either to Prof. 
` D. P. Ghose, or to . Prof. Nirmal’ Kumar Bose, both 
very competent ‘students of QOrissan art, instead of 
dividing the responsibility among four experts on Art, 
who have done their part in a scrappy, hasty, and 
perfunctory manner. The drawings, though done by 
* talented artists with no special training for interpreting 
the monuments of Indian Art and their decorations, 
have utterly failed to convey the quality or flavour of 
the originals, It is a. magnificent example of Love’s 
labours lost and sinful waste of public money. It will 
be an interesting enquiry, how much money hag been 
. donated by Government and who was the . officer 


concerned. ` 


A yery well-produced album, illustrating the Paint- 
ings of Sushila Yawalkar with two-page Introduction 
and 42 illustrations, eight in colour, comes from the 
Yawalkar studio, Matabhoy Mansion, oval, Bombay 
(Price not, stated). The comment is very moderately 
phrased, and reveals sober judgment without extra- 
vagant praise. “It is very refreshing to come across 
„the work of this type so untutored, naive, yet eloquent 
in full expression in forms of volume and colour.” 

” The Government of India, Publication Division, 
-Ministry of Information, is responsible for a lavishly 
illustrated volume of 134- pages, illustrated with 37 
“colour plates and 126 black and white illustrations 


(Printed at the Saraswaty Press,- Calcutta, Price Rs. . 


10) with the somewhat pretentious title Indian Art 
through the Ages. The uneven and” haphazard distri- 
bution of the indifferently chosen examples does not 
convey the rich treasures of. alcient and mediaeval 
Art, represented by 14 examples of sculpture and 
paintin,,\the latter being illustrated with 8 examples 
of Rajput and two of Moghul; the chosen examples 
of second-rate specimens do not convey any adequate 
idea of Indian achievement in pictorial art, the 
“Buddhist schools being altogether omitted. Whoever 


may have been. responsible for the choice of specimens. 


appears to have been obsessed by the recent modern 
developments in Indian Art, as he has’ chosen to 
present a very small fraction of the ancient, and 
mediaeval phases, covering a period of 4500 years by 
20 specimens mostly indifferent, while he has lavished 


111 illustrations for painting and 14 for ‘sculpture to. 


represent a period of hardly more than 80 years. Even 
the presentation of an exaggerated canvas for the 
modern phases due to lack of judgement in choosing 
significant specimens fails to illustrate the modern 
trends in a systematic or intelligent manner; so that 
the effect of this formidable array of modern speci- 


_ school, excepting, D. Rama Rao and . 
pictorial art of Rabindranath. The 
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mens, while ecclipsing the. ancient and medieval 
glories, very poorly ~ presented, 
bewildering and will not educate the average man to 
form a just estimate of the qualities of Indian Art in 
any phase of its long and brilliant career, The 


accompanying letter-press does not reveal’ a trained ` 


and scholarly connoisseurship of the qualities of the 
ancient and mediaeval phases nor explain their signi- 
ficance in Indian life. The literary comments on the 
modern phases, likewise unsatisfactory, is much better 
than the previous sections, It’ is unfortunate that 
Government of India‘could not find a competent 
Indian critic to present the great panaroma of Indian 
Art in a way worthy of its magnificent achievements. 
The book is very well-printed and the plates are, on 


is confusing and ,4 


the whole, quite satisfactory and the popular price is - 


a highly commendable feature of the production. In 

a later edition the text should be entrusted to a com- 
petent expert, ~E 

From Nalanda, the enterprising publishing house 


of Bombay, comes a very: well-printed volume on” 


Contemporary Indian Painters with’ the letter-press 


contributed by’ the well-known ‘ritic g@ud connojsseur 


G. Venkatachalam (Pp. 120 and colour plates and 13 
monotone illustrations. Price Rs. 84). The treatment 
of the matter is novel and ‘interesting. 
page Introduction, giving a ‘short survey of the new 
Renaissance, the author devotes fifteen short studies 
of fifteen modern Indian artists, all of the 
including the 
commentaries, 
each prefaced by a typical illustration of each artist, 
are not the.critical analysis of the works, but are 
charming pen-portraits and vignettes. of the persona- 


lities of the artists. Each vignette is given with great, 
charm and sympathy and makes the portraits stand 


out before us in living and convincing presentations. 
This is a movel way of introducing contemporary 
painting not through elaborate presentations of their 
works, but through thumb-nail sketches of their 
personalities with some details of their careers. The 


Appendix (“The Fool Hath Said”) is a slashing answer | 


to Beverly Nichol’s foolish assertion that . “after a 
year’s search he was unable to find a single Indian 
artist of any major Sent with one 


. exception.” 


We are happy to ‘anna two new art men 
from that enterprising private publisher 


creditable precedent for fine productions, enough to 
make many professional publishers to blush in shame. 


After a two- ` 


Bengal ` 


Sarabhai.: 
Manilal Nawab of Ahmedabad, who has created a` 


A` 


solitary i 


Of his two latest publications, one is a folio album of ` 


Jaina miniature illustrations accurately reproduced in 
colour on 35 plates, covering some treasurés of Jaina 
painting from the Jasalmer Collection. The plates 
are prefaced by authoritative, descriptive notes by 
Muniji Punya-Vijayji and published by Sri S. M, 


-and Mantradhiraja-chintamani 


` prise of Messrs. Dhoomimal Dharamdas 


a 


- lished by M. 


Nawab (with his usual high standard of printing and” 


production) under the title Jasalmer-na Chitra- 
Samriddhi (printed in 300 numbered copies, and 
published at Chia: Mavjini Pole, Ahmedabad, price 


Rs. 25). The only criticism that can be offered is that 
the texts should have been printed not only in Guja- 


rati but also in Hindi or in English so as to be acces- . 


sible to readers in all parts of the Indian Union. The 
second item is a mere collection of mounted colour 
plates, seven small cartons, and two larger ones, with 
descriptive captions in Gujarati, and in Hindi, con- 
tained in a thin folder under the title Sri Jaina Chitra- 
vali (Price-Rs. 5). The smaller series are miniatures 
representing the Jaina ‘Tirthankars, of no artistic 
value, though of profound significance to Jaina 
devotees, The two other plates are beautiful reproduc- 
tions of two Yantras, Risi-mandala Brihad-Yantra, 
Yantra, excellently 
embellished by: icons of the Jaina pantheon in the 
developed style of Jaina pictorial art. Their excellent 
aesthetic values will appeal equally to Jainas and non- 
Jainas, One is led to remark that the example set by 
Sri Nawab to ‘publish the art-treasures of Jain Art, 
should be emutated by cultured sections of other sects 
of religion. 

Warm compliments are due to the admirable enter- 
(Connaught 
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Place, New Delhi), who are issuing a series of illus- 
trated books with excellent colour-plates, devoted to 
works of modern Indian painters, some in small con- 
venient size, others in largér size with plates mounted 
with generous margins. To this. last class, belongs. an 
album of 12 plates (Price Rs. 12-8) without any letter- 
press, devoted to a series of oil-colours in modernistic 
manners, from the brush of “Premoja Chaudhuri, an 
artist of talent, yet to attain maturity: More con- 
venient in size, produced with admirable taste and 
eloquence is the album of 9 colour-plates and 30 mon- 
chromes devoted to the works of Sailoz Mookerjee, the 
well-known popular artist whose oil colours seek to 
illustrate Indian romantic themes and landscapes, 
couched in French techniques. This neat little album 
(Price Rs. 6) is prefaced by a eritical introduction by 
A. S. Raman, according to whom, Sailoz “has drawn 
his inspiration not from the mere externals of our 
great masterpieces, to which the Bengal school “has 
unfortunately confined itself, but from the spirit be- 
hind them.” 

of diverse appeal and of divergent quality, these 
series óf books on Indian Art have made some addi- 
tions to literature on the subject and are sure to, 
awaken some more interest on a subject in which even 


“our educated men evince very little interest. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Books in iis principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review, 


But reviews of all books sent 


cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints ot 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. . No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published, 


ENGLISH . 
FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, Vol III, 
1771-88: By Jadunath Sarkar, Second’ edition. Pub- 


C. Sarkar and Sons, Calcutta, Pp. viii 
+ ‘996, Price Rs. 10. 


With-the publication of this. volume Sir Jadunath’s 
Fall of the Mughal Empire can be had complete in a 
uniform set of four volumes of the decent demy octavo 
size. The original edition, which was in small stubby 


‘crown octavo volumes, has been long-out of print. As 


usual, the author has made minute’ corrections 


and 
utilised all the new materials secured by him since 
1938, -when the first edition came out. The subject- 
matter is nothing less than a tragic drama, though 
true history in‘ every line. The period includes the 


‘hopeless breakdown of the Mughal .Government of 


‘Delhi as conducted ‘by successive Muslim nobles, the 


Emperor's final solicitation of Mahadji Sindhia to 
10 í 


‘from sources in Marathi and Persian, 


Epitor, The Modern Review. 


save him by becoming his guardian and regent, 
Ghulam. Qadir Ruhela’s unspeakable atrocities on the 
Emperor (whom he blinded and then beat) and even 
the princes and princesses. The full history of the Jat 
‘Power and Rajputana fof the time is newly constructed 
French and 


English. 3 
i N. B. R. 


TWILIGHT OF THE MUGHALS: STUDIES 
IN LATE MUGHAL DELHI: By.Dr. P. Spear, 


Published by Cambridge University Pressa 
illustrations. Pp. xii -+ 270. Price 18s, net. 


This is a contribution to Indian history marked 
by such a wide study of original sources, patient 
research, scholarly openess of mind and unusually high 
Hterary ‘skill and economy of words, that the reviewer 
could not stop without reading it ‘from end to end. 
-His only regret is that Dr. Spear should have chosen 


five 
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such an uvinviting, almost flat subject, and strung his 
studies together by a rather tenuous thread, as the 
locality of Delhi city and the imperial enclave around 
it in the dim sleepy days between Lake’s capture of 
Delhi in 1803 and the extinction of the Mughal live 
after the Mutiny in 1858. There is much interesting 
information also about the European Society in the 
old place, especially Metcalfe and Colebrooke., ‘lhe 
gifts and industry displayed by our author in this 
book, will, I hope, be turned to a better subject, which 
will easily enable him to produce a standard authority 
on some. aspect of Mughal India, and render an abid- 
ing help to inquirers into our past. 

I may be permitted to draw the author's atten- 
tion to the scandals and sordid life of the Mughal 
palaces after 1803 as illustrated in Sketches of India 
written in 1811-14 (London 1816). ascribed to Ensign 
Wynne, andthe Persian Mafatih-ur-Riyasat by Syed 
Muhammad Riza (Br. Mus. Or. 1752, VI). The British 
atrocities after the recapture of Delhi are detailed in 
_ Cap. G. F. Aikinson’s Campaign in India . . . before 

Delhi, 26 tinted lithos, 1859, and also in the Diary of 
the famous Times Correspondent, W. Howard Russell. 
How we wish for some information about the old 
Delhi (English) College which produced Shahamat Ali 
and Mohun Lal, the Persian secretaries of Wade and 
Burnes, On p. 27 n Atomony Batches is a misreading 
for Domni-Bachcha, for whien see Wilson’s Glossary. 
; Sarkar 

THE PURANA INDEX, Vol. I: By V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar, Professor of Indian History 
and Anchaeology, University of Madras. Pubtished 
by the University of Madras. 1961. Size 10 ins. x 6} 


ins. X 2 ins. Pp. xurvy+ 660. Price not mentioned. ` ` 


The first volume of the Purana Index comprises 
‘letters from A to N. The Bhagavata Purana, the 
Brahmanda Purana, the Matsya Purana, the Vayu 
Purana and the Vishnu Purana have been included in 
the Index. The Index when completed will be found 
to be of great service to students of: Sanskrit and 
ancient Indian chronology. The printing could have 
been more condensed with advantage to the reader 
and this would have substantially reduced the size of 
the volume. The Introduction might have been written 
with a little more care. The author following the 
` Western scholars has wrongly translated Pratisarga, 
one of the five characteristics of the Purana, as 
‘secondary creation” Pratisarga in Puranic literature 
means “the destruction of the world.’ The author has 
further failed to notice the difference between Purana, 
Mahapurana and Purana Samhita. His idea that 
Vishnu Purana is the work of a single hand is wrong. 
The names of the different redactors of the ‘ Vishnu 
Purana are to be found within the Purana itself. He 
further repeats the absurd idea’ of the Western 
scholars that the Puranas were reduced to writing 
about 5th century B.C. The author has placed Nanda’s 
coronation at 401 B.C. but he has not mentioned the 
source of his information. The defects in the Intro- 
duction do not interfere with the great value.of the 


Index. i 
G. Bose 


RAJADHARMA: By K. V. Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar. Published by The Adyar Library, Madras. 
Pp, 236. Price Rs. 3-8. 


' . y r 
Professor, K. V. Rangaswami Alyangar’s name is 
well-known àmong . scholars for his numerous and 
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authoritative works on Ancient Indian Law and Poli- 
tics. The present work consists of two lectures deli- 
vered by him under a Madras University Lectureship 
Foundation as far back as 1938. Originally prepared 
for oral delivery, the lectures have since been published 
in bookform with the addition of a considerable’ 
number of explanatory notes. ‘In giving the somewhat 
challenging title of Rajadharma to his book, the 
author, as he tells us in his Preface, (p. xv), uses it 
not in its narrow sense of ‘kingeraft’ or ‘polity,’ but in 
a wider mening so as to make it practically co- 
extensive with the scope ‘of Dkarmasasira. ‘The 
author’s aim, as he further tells us in the course of the 
same informative preface (p. xili), is “to stimulate 
interest” in the sadly neglected literature of Dharma- 
sastra, “to define its position among kindred studies 
and to vindicate the value of the traditional method 
of approach to it.’ In the course of his two lectures 
the author makes, in support of his aims, numerous 
weighty observations of which we can give only a few 
examples, There is, he thinks, no justification for the 
present preference of the vyavahara content in the 
Dharmasastra to the neglect :of its other parts. The 
assumption on which it is based, viz. that vyavahara 
deals with ‘the secular’’as contrasted with ‘the reli- 
gious’ aspect of Hindu Law, is contrary to Hindu 
thought (pp. 9-11). The hypothesis of ‘the secular’ 
origin and character of the Arthasastra is opposed to 
‘the Indian tradition (pp. 11-12). The large element 
of law in the Smritis of the middle period, distingui- 
shing them from those of the earlier and later times, 
is not due to the secular bias of the authors, but to 
their incorporation of the oral explanatory matter 
(pp. 16-20). e ; 
self-interest” of the priestly class are the ruling motives 
in the composition of Dharmasastras is excluded by 
the conditions of their origin which ensured “integrity 
in texts, accuracy and fidelity in interpretation, logic 
in’inference and absence of-bias in application” (pp. 
21-22). The views that the distinction between 
Dharmasastra and Arthasastra corresponds to the dife- 
rence between magie and law, between private and 
public Jaw, between ideals and real-politik, between 


The idea that “ignorance, prejudice and . 


x 


KN 


municipal secular Jaw and penance law, are all wrongs.. 


(pp. 23-24). The postulates of Indian belief under- 
lying the conceptian of scope and content of Dharma- 
sastras involve the hypothesis that “Dharma has its 
root in revelation” and that “the sole subject of 
revealed literature is Dharma,” from which follows the 
important conelusion that any rule in the Smritis for 
which a Vedic source can be found is infallible and 
that those rules for which no such origin can be found 
must be presumed to be based upon a lost Vedic 
source (pp. 29-30). “The hypothesis that Dharma was 
good for all time and all citcumstances acted as _ the 
Law of Nature did in the evolution of Roman Law.. 
The processes by which the adjustment of Dharma 
was insensibly effected were, however, natural and 
hary followed from the primary hypotheses” , 
(p. 37). ; 
Enough has been said to give the reader an idea 
of the varied and important contents of this work. 
The present reviewer, however, has his slight differences 
of opinion with the author on a number of points, To 
begin with, h is not convinced that there is any need 
for importing the wide connotation ‘of Dharmasastra 


.to the familiar term Maejadharma which occupies a 


distinctive place in our Smritis from first to last side 
by side with the parallel branches of Dharma, In his 


he 





> 


a 
x 
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«anxiety ‘to clear the Arthasastra from the charge of 
being secular, the author fogets to make proper allow- 
ance for that phase of Arthasastra thought which is 
represented by the citations of the schools of Brihas- 
pati and Usanas in Kautilya I.2 and which deservedly 
drew upon its authors the censure not only of the 
austere Buddhist and Jaina canonisis, but also of such 
a writer as the author of the Kadambari. For the divi- 
sion of Smritis under the heading of dristartha and 
adrishtartha (p. 37) it would be more correct to speak 
of Smriti texts of the above two types. The term 
nyaya translated as ‘logical interpretation’ (p. 38) may 
properly be rendered as equity, These and other diffe- 
rences do not stand in the way of the reviewer’s high 
appreciation of this work as marking a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of our ancient Dharmasastra 


literature, 
: U, N. GHOSHAL 


BIHAR: THE HEART OF- INDIA: By Sir 
John Houlton. Published by Orient Longmans Ltd. 
Calcutta, 1949. Pp. x + 223. Price Rs. 10. 


` This book is.undoubtedly one of the best accounts 
of an Indian State. Sir John Houlton was, for a long 
time, in the administrative service in Bihar and he has 
had ample opportunity of observing the country. and 
the people about whom he writes. He writes with 
knowledge as well as sympathy. The traveller in Bihar 
will find in tH® book information for which he will be 
grateful to the author. 
This book should not only bg in the hands of those 
who are interested in Bihar but’also serve as a model 
for future, accounts of other States in the Republic 
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of India. The photographic illustrations have ‘been 
well chosen and very well printed. 
Nirman Kumar Boss 


MORE ABOUT PSYCHIATRY: By Carl Bir- 
ger, M.D. Published by George Allen and Unwin 
Lid., London, 1951. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


There are 14 chapters in the book each dealing 
from the common man’s point of view with different 
aspects of psychiatry. Throughout the chapters, how- 
ever, one point has been sought to be emphasised and 
very rightly too. Since the discoveries of psycho- 
analysis many persons, even some busy medical 
practitioners have begun to realise that in treating 
diseases the personal relation between the physician 
and the patient is a factor of paramount importance. 
No one has done more to stress and spread this point 
of view amongst the medical men than the psychiatrist. 
Citing mumerous instances the author has shown that 
the current methods of teaching in the medical 
colleges and studying cases in the hospitals need 
thorough re-orientation. The patient is not merely a 
Symptoms do-not always originate 
merely from somatic conditions. There may be and 
usually are psychological factors in their aetiology. 
We have to learn to take a stereoscopic view of the 
sick man and to remember that a symptom is not 
either ‘psychogenic’? or ‘somatic’ A little more 
intimate contact with the patients and a little more 
personal interest in the ‘case’ often reveal facts which 
have a direct bearing on the genesis of the symptoms. 
Psycho-analysis traces the symptoms to their hidden 
roots. i 





eS TALKS WITH 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Being pages from the diary of some Disciples. It is in heart-to-heart conversation that 
you know a man really. Here, in these “Talks”, we see the life Swami Vivekananda 
' lived when untrammelled by the formalities of public life, People in almost all walks of 
life will find guidance from these pages. : 
- Here speaks a religious stalwart...,.who is at the same time a man of common 
sense and possessed of indomitable energy.—The Aryan Path ` 


Pages 400 ` Price Rs. 4 





SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 
ON 
INDIA ano HER PROBLEMS 


Contains extracts from the Swami’s writings and speeches bearing on various Indian 
problems. Will give an idea that his message is not meant for titbits of social or religious 
reform but for a complete rejuvenation of her national life in all ita phases. In the 
present edition, which is thoroughly re-edited, much new matter has been added and the 
extracts have been so arranged as to make continuous articles, . 
Pages 120 o . ; Price Re, 1-8 
For a complefe list of our publicafions please wtife fo— 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
: 4, WELLINGTON LANE : CALCUTTA-13. 








Considered in the proper way psychiatry is in a 
position to render much help’ to the normal man too. 
In the task of choosing a mate, in improvidg mental 
health, in bringing about better adjustment amongst 
men and even in preventing wars, immense contribu- 

. tions may be made, the author believes, by the 
psychiatrists as social ‘scientists. The belief will easily 
be shared by every one who has ever taken a genuine 
interest in the affairs of man and in the problems of 
human ‘motivation. 

The book is written in an exceedingly pleasarit 
style. 
of the book as there is worth in the contents thereof. 
Medical practitioners, especially those who’ are staunch 
believers in ‘organic pathology’ only, will certainly 
find their belief shaken if, they care to peruse come of 
tie chapters of this eminently readable book. ~ 
. S. C. Mrrra 


Pd THE LIFE OF MIR JUMLA: By Jagadish 
Narayan Sarkar. Published by Thacker Spink and 
Co. Pp. 836. Price Rs. 12. 


This authoritative life of Mir Jumla is the result 
of patient research extending over seven years. In -his 
Foreword, Sir Jadunath Sarkar 

“worthy supplement—in some points a corrective also— 
to my voluminous history of Aurangzib . . . the present 
author hes used the microscope, where I had’ to use 
the telescope.” This work- shows meticulous care in 
the collection and in the presentation of materials, 

Mir Jumla has been described as the greatest 
among the Persian immigrants in India, His career 
here extends over thirty-three years but his place in 
history is determined by his achievements compressed 
into seventeen years ouly 1646-1662, Mir Muhammad 


Said, famous in history as Mir Jumla, began his career - 
in India as the personal attendant of a merchant. He. 


became very soon a great business magnate himself 
and the owner of twenty maunds of diamonds. With 
his big mercantile marine, his far-flung overseas trade 
with western Asia and the East Indies, he played a 
very important part in- the economic history of the 
seventeenth century. He was a keen competitor with 
the Dutch and the English in overseas trade. Mir Jumla 
also rose to be the- Diwan-i-Kul of the Mughal 
Empire under Shah Jahan and the Subadat of Bengal 
in the early years, of the reign of Aurangzib. He in- 
fluenced the history of India from ’Karnatak to Delhi 
and from Khandesh to Assam. Mir Jumla’s part in 
court intrigues, in the diplomatic and military history 
of the seventeenth century, his economic system -and 
-his activities in the commercial history of this period, 
have been described very fully in these pages. Inciden- 
tally two, neglected ‘egions of India—Karnatak and 
Assam—have their history of this period fully des- 
cribed. The author devoted so many. years to the study 
of the achievement of this adventurer of genius but 
be does not indulge in what is usual in such cases’ an 
over-estimate. His conclusion that ‘Mir Jumia failed 
to be a constructive force in the history of the Mughal 
Empire’ seems to be amply justified in spite of the 
panegyrics’ of Persian chroniclers and epithets of 
contemporaries describing him as asaf-ud-dauran, “the 
wisest man in Hindustan.’ 


Y. K. Suva 


. THREE ESSAYS TOWARDS A WORLD RELI- 
\-GION: By Swami Vivekananda and Swami Ram 
Tirath, ed, with an Introduction by Ram Nath Aggar- 


-There is as much charm in the literary aspects ` 


describes it as a> 
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wal, BA, LLB. Bharat Utthan Publishers, Ludhiana, - 


Punjab, Pp. 96. Price Re. 1-8. 


Though badly printed and ‘shabbily got. ‘up, the 
book will be liked by all for its contents, which äre 
Swami Vivekananda’s two famous lectures: (1) ‘the 
Way to the Realisation of à Universal Religion, (2) ` 
The Ideal of a Universal Religion, arid also Swami 
Ram Tirath’s After Death or All Religions Recon- 


-ciled. The title of the book indicates the aim of. the 


asl which is no doubt laudable, - 
B.N.B. 


ee FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM: By 
Satischandra Chatterjee, M.A, Ph.D, Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Caleutta University. To be. had of Das- 
Gupta and Co, Ltd, 54-8, College Street, Calcutta, 
Price Rs. 8-8, , 


Hinduism is a.muċh mis-represented .and generally 
much misunderstood form of religion, . Its rites and 
practices, divested from their - philosophical content 
and their position in the system, have been subjected 
to enough unwarranted criticism. Curiously enough ø 
the critics not unoften include persons who call them- 


selves Hindus. This is principally due to the wide- < 


spread ignorance of the scriptures as well as philo- 
sophical works and particularly the paucity of works 
explaining the rationale of the injuncgions. contained 
in the scriptures. It is therefore gratifying that the 


learned author of the present volume seeks to clarify . 


in a scientific and logical manner the aims and ideals 
of -Hinduism on the basis of what is stated in the 
Shastras. In twelve chapters the book presents the 
fundamental principles and doctrines. of the Hindu 
religion with their philosophical background, It begins - 
by giving a definition of Hinduism -which is shewn to 
bė a monistic religion and ` proceeds to explain the 
nature of ‘God, conception of self, the theory of the 
world, the doctrine of te-birth, Law of Karma, the 


‘doctrine of bondage and liberation and the natural 


course of. liberation: ‘Varnasrama Dharma: as ex- 
pounded in various religious and philosophical works 


Y 


of the Hindus. The work ends with a description ofy 


the .four special paths to liberation, `€.g., 
Karmayoga, Bhaktiyoga and Jnanayoga. Incidentally 
it meets the objections raised in some quarters 
regarding the supposed flaws of some of the doctrines, 


Rajayoga, 


e.g, the Coctrine of Karmavada and its apparent in- ~ 


compatibility of the law of free-will. The book will 
thus be helpful in arriving at a correct estimate of 
Hinduism and. what it stands for. Is it too much to 
hope that-the learned author will extend his scope of 
enquiry and cive in future a detailed treatment of 
the various rituals on similar lines? The relation of 
the “rituals: with high philosophical ideals of life, 
requires careful elucidation, especially in view of their 
preponderance in the religious life of the Hindus. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI A 


THE VEERSHAIVA PHILOSOPHY AND*™“ 


MYSTICISM: By Sri Kumaraswami, B.A. Published 
by’ Navakalyan Math,: Bhusapeti, Dharwar,. Bombay 
Presidency. With an Introduction by Dr. J. H, 
Holmes of New York, and a Foreword by. Dr. Paul 
Brunton of London. Pp. 274. Price Rs. 5. 


In the twelfth century there appeared in Karnataka 
two to three hundred Lingayat saints of whom about — 
sixty were women. Basava and Alldma Prabhu are 


the most distinguished amongst the men saints and d 


Akks Mahadevi was the beacon-light of the women 


ge “tonnection Sri Basava 


4. 


` placed His hand upon my head when the 


Nes 


- Dr. 


f foreign, 
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mystics. All of them taught in Kannada the language 
of the province and brought about religious reviva, 
unprecedented in Karnatake. Their inspired sayings 
are collected in what is known as the Vachanasashtra, 
the sctipture of the Lingayat Faith or Veerashaivism, 
The book under review presents the, main principles of 


this school ‘of - Hinduism in the terms of Western 
thought, ' a a 
The ce iclodioal “meaning of Linga is Liyate 


gamyate yatra iti Linga ie. the highest Godhead. 
Linga, which is another name for Shiva, is therefore 
the static aspect of the Absolute. Lingadharana or 
wearing marks of Shivalinga on forehead, arms, chest 


and other parts of the body is one distinctive feature ` 


of the Veershaivas. This has brought them the nick- 
namė of Lingayat. This school of Hindu philosophy 
and religion, so wonderful and profound, is almost un- 
known outside Karnataka. Hence this book will be 
warmly received by all students of Hinduism, and may 
be read as an introduction to Veerashaivism. 
Veershaivism accepts the dynamic aspect, of the 
Absolute called Shakti, Jangama or Chara. Shiva and 
Shakti, the two-fold aspects of the Absolute are 
admitted in the Svetaswatara Upanishad. ‘In this 
the Veershaiva philosopher 


‘observes: “As submarine fire is hid in the waters of 


‘ the seas, as ray of ambrosia is- -hid in the moon, as 
flower, as love is hid in ‘the. 


fragrance is hig in the 
maidens so is Shiva hid-in Shakti.” For this integral 
association of Shiva and Shakti Veershaivism is called 
Shakti-Visistha ‘Advaita. 

` Akka Mahadevi, the great woman mystic of Veera- 
shaiva sect, beautifully expresses like, St. Teresa, St. 
Catherine and other leading women Inystics of Europe 
the various stages of divine realization in a figurative 
language thus: “The glorious “Divinity has scarcely 
worldly 
bondage of mine disappeared. He made me like Him- 


self and the Divine consciousness permeated my body . 


both within and without.” Many interesting mysteries 


‘of spiritual life as this are very impressively described 


in this book. An earnest student of practical religion 

with modern education will find this book immensely 

interesting and instructive. 

. Swami JAGADISWARANANDA . 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY: By P. B. 

Joshi, “Published by Hind Kitabs Lid, ombay. 
Price Rs. 5-8, Library Edition Rs. 7-8, 


The policy of the Union of South Africa to its 


non-white population is a challenge to the conscience ` 


of the world. The author deals in the present volume 
primarily with the policy of the Union Government 
to South. Africans of Indian and Pakistani origin. He 
‘gives besides, in “broad outlines however; a picture of 
Indians in British Fast Africa and of the Africans and 
the Cape Coloured in the Union of South Africa. 

‘ The Indian (and Pakistani) settlers in South Africa 


constitute two and a half per cent of its population — 


and n contributed not a little to its prosperity. But 
D. F. Malan’s Nationalists regard «them as a 
outlandish and unassimilable element and 
accept “as a basis of their’ -policy the 
of as many Indians as possible.” - Miserable as the 
plight of the Indo-Pakistanis in the Union is, that of 
other non-White communities -is not much better. 
That of the Africans is definitely worse. White South 
Africa has robbed the Asian of his equality, the 
coloured of his heritage and the African of. his 
freedom, ostensibly for safeguarding White civilisation, 


repatriation. 
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The results have been obtained after 
strengthening the reserves by reducing 
the interest basis by 1/2% and provid- 
ing for depreciation and all contin- 

‘gencies. ` 


Inspite of having to work under 
several adverse factors such as low 
interest earning, high costs and depre- 
ciation the results prove once again. 
Hindusthan’s economical management, 
unimpeachable security and strong 
: financial position in all respects. 
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but in reality for perpetuating White supremacy and 
White eccnomic domination. ‘ 

South Africa’s solution for’ the racial problem is 
apartheid, ie. a state of separation. It is a theory of 
race invented by the Nationalist Party to- justify its 
racial policy, ; 

- South Afriċa’s first anti-Indian law—Law 3 of 1885 
—enunciated a theory of residential segregation on the 
grounds of colour and the’ Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act (the Ghetto Act} of 1946 
embodies it for Natal-and the Transvaal. During the 
sixty years between the two measures South Africa 
bas stopped Indian immigration, restricted Indian 
commerce, disqualified Indians for certain businesses 
and professions, handicapped them in industries, dis- 
enfranchised them and imposed social disabilities on 
them. The story of Indians in South Africa is brought 
up-to-date. in the volume under review. It is a black 
saga of the progressive disinheritance of humanity, of 

‘the Whiteman’s inhumanity to the non-White that 
“makes countless thousands mourn.” Mr, Joshi ex- 
poses also the ‘divide and rule’ policy of the: European 
masters of South Africa. 

Events are moving fast on the South African 

scene. The rumblings of the coming clash are already 
audible. Well-wishers of South Africa, should bear in 
mind that a genuine revolution is always directed 
against the power and privilege of an exclusive group, 
that though a considérable section of humanity cay 
be kept in check by force and diplomacy for a time, 
such a subjection cannot be maintained for all time 
to come even through the most ruthless forms of 
slavery. 
__ A number of Appendices—six in all—add to the 
value of the volume under review. Of special impor- 
tance are Appendices E and F giving a list of, dis- - 
criminating legislations in South Africa and chronicling 
the Union’s current history, respectively. A biblio- 
graphy for each of the nine chapters of the work and 
also one each for Appendices C and E will make 1t 

. extremely useful to students of race-relations. 

i Supwansu BIMAL MOOKHERJI 
; _ BENGALI , 

BHARATIA SANGEETER IFIHAS (History of 
Indian Music), Vol. I: By Sangit-Nayak Gopeswar 
Banerjee, Swara-Saraswati, Doctor of Music. Published 
by Basumati Sahitya Mandir, Calcutta. Price Rs. 5. 

Indian classical music has a long evolutionary 
history at its back. It is the resultant effect of hard 
and concentrated efforts and devoted attempts of 
creative genius of several centuries under royal 
patronages. The science of Indian. classical musie has its 
origin from the accurate and analytic study of their 
evolutionary art. ` 

Tt is a very hard task to draw out an accurate 
picture of this process of musical evolution through 
long ages because of the dearth of authentic materials. 
The book entitled Bharatiya Sangiter Itihas, composed 
hy Sri Gopeswar Bandopadhyaya, the great septua- 
generian research scholar and musical doyen of India, 
is a bold attempt in the line and I am confident it 
would be an immense help tq all who are interested 
m music. A ats 

-In this treatise on Indian music, the author has 
made a sincere attempt to make his readers acquainted 
with most of the remarkable musical artists and re- 
formers from the 12th to the 18th century, that is from 
the reign of Prithwiraj, the great Hindu king down to 
Ahmed Shah, the Mughal emperor. It is a rare collec- 
tion of about one hundred songs composed by the, 
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creative màsters of those centuries like Sankarananda, 
Nayakgopal, Vivekswami, Ramdas, Tansen, Suradas, 
Sort, Tulsidas, Mirabai, and others, The accurate, 
notations of the songs given in the book are un- 
questionably a valuable guide’ to present and future 
generations of musical students. 

In this book the author has collected all the types 
of classical music like Dhrupad, Tappa, ‘Kheyal, 
Thumri and Bhajan. The lucid portrayal of the ragas 
by the ‘author in respect of the sources, differences, 
and characteristic brilliance of those various types of 
music cannot be over-estimated. In these days the ` 


-Rumber of much used tágas and raginis has become 


so much dwinoted and there are so many differences 
of opinion about the characteristic peculiarities of a 
large number of them, that a fresh’ authoritative inter- 
pretation is an immense need. of the time and if judged 
from. those angles the songs of different ragas included 
in the book are very valuable and timely contri- 
butions of the author. ; 

It is extremely lamentable that we are passing 
through ah age when classical music is yielding place 


«to amorous gaieties and commercial frivolities as a 


result of manifold social and economie “complexities 





A 


í 


and their impact upon human life. It is my earhest. _ 


conviction that -his present contribution through H8S 


newly published book Bharattya Sangtter Itihas will si 


be highly appreciated and ‘valued by all, lovers’ of 
music throughout the country, We owęẹ a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Sangit-Nayak who has rendefed such 
valuable service to his country all along his life. 
< Rapwacovinda’ Roy 
HINDI 

HINDU CODE BILL .PRAMAN KI. KASOT 
PAR: By Swami Karpatri, 161-0, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. Pp, 258.Price Re. 1-8. _. 

A critical, comprehensive study of ‘the contents 
and clauses of the Hindu Code Bill, now on the 
legislative anvil. yw G. M. 

: GUJARATI Lame CER 

DIVAN BAHADUR ` KRI. MO. JHAVERI 
LEKHASANGRAHA: By Dewan Bahadur Krishna- 
lat Mohanlal Jhaveri, M.A, LL.B, JP. Edited by, 
Prof. Dr. Manjulal  Ranchhodlal Majumdar. 8 
Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay 4. December, 1951. 
Price Rs. 6. a í i 

Dewan Bahadur Sri Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, 


Sri 


i 


the doyen of modern Gujarati Literature, has been -* 


a regular worshipper of the literature for more than. 
fifty years now. On the completion of his 75th year, 
the Forbes Gujarati Sabha has brought out a number 
of his writings and the volume which constitutes the 
52nd issue of the publication of the Sabha has been 
edited by no less an eminent person than Dr. Majum~ 
dar. Mainly in Gujarati, it contains also a few articles 
in English. The Dewan Bahadurs interest is fairly 
wide, embracing Persian literature as well as history, 
and literary appreciation and tributes to individuals 


covering a wide field. The volume contains 676 pagesi 


divided into eight sections and there is a useful index. 
There is no. scope here to discuss any one of the pieces 
included, but sociological, educational, religious and 
literary interests are evident, : 

Even if this volume can serve only to draw public 
attention to the silent scholarly ‘service which Dewan 
Bahadur Jhaveri has beén doing month after month, 
it will have .accomplished ‘its purpose and endeared 
itself to numerous friends and admirers of Dewan 
Bahadur throughout India and outside. 

P. R. Sey 
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f The East and the West 
L. E. Williams writes in Prabuddha Bharata: 


More than ‘halfa century ago Swami Viveka- 
nanda wrote, “The Voice of-Asia has been the voice of 
religion. The Voice of Europe is the voice of politics.’ 
Thus did this wise mind long ago see with extra- 
ordinary clarity into what is perhaps the most funda- 
mental cleavage between the two great sections of the 
world arbitrarily called ‘The East and ‘The West. 

_ The truth of that judgment has been amply subs- 
tantiated by the historical developments of modern 
times. The West has shown a progressively increasing 

. concern for the political arrangements of life. Much 
of what passes for Western culture has been the pro- 

“Met of creative minds whose terms of reference have 
been political-social-economic. The literature, drama, 
and grt of the twentieth century have been largely the 
expression, of «#0cio-political ideas which have been 
dominant: throughout the past fifty years; and as the 
complexities of Western politics have increased, the 
expressions of Western culture have become more vague 
and undefined. Painting has often degenerated into 
mere impressionistic blurbs, and writing into esoteric 
babblings or the abnormal ` analyses ‘of the modern 
mind made neurotic by the rapidly moving and un- 
certain events of political milieu in which it lived 
and moved and ha@ its being. a 

As the emphasis upon politics (and the word is 
here used in the broad sense which Vivekananda 
intenled) grew in the West. thé Western mind with- 
drew more and more from the centre of wisdom where 
the, solution of life’s most fundamental problems is to 
be found. It has become increasingly clear that” the 
vocabulary of politics is one of material power, Con- 
temporary commentators continually. resort to such 
expressions ` as ‘power politics, ‘balance of power,’ 
‘struggle,’ ‘competition,’ ‘force,’ ‘armaments race,’ ‘air 
power,’ and the whole gamut of military words, As 
a result of that emphasis, the greatness that is most 
honoured today is that of physical might. That nation 
is the greatest which possesses the largest stockpile of 
atomic weapons, the most battle-ships, the largest air 
force, the most men under arms, 


When the common vocabulary of a people is 
one of militarism, war becomes inevitable; for, a 
people’s vocabulary is indicative of the force 
which controls the mind and will of that people. 


It is psychologically sound to say that the domi- 
nant idea of a mind will seek to prove itself by some 
outward expression of its essential nature, Therefore, 
the mind dominated by thoughts of power will sooner 
or later accept war as the fullest and most satisfying 
expression of itself. This, it seems, is what has 
happened in the West; and the reason why most 
attempts to settle international tensions have failed is 
simply that the dominant vocabulary of the West 


_arts and crafts 


oe -~ 


makes it impossible to think in terms of anything 
other than physical force. : 

This mental aititude has been growing so uninter- 
ruptedly in the West that wars have been increasing 
in frequency and intensity. Moreover, it is interesting 
to note that whatever struggles have appeared in the 
East in modern times have been cast in the same mould 
and follow the same general pattern as those of the 
West. This way of life and thought has brought the 
whole world to the brink of self-destruction. 

Now to-call attention to a significant thing in 
Swami Vivekananda’s statement: While the second 
sentence is in the present tense, the first sentence is in 
the past tense—The Voice of Asia has been the voice 
of religion” No one can deny the fact that Asia has 
been the seed-bed of all the great - religions of the 
world; and the outstanding names among the religious 
prophets—Buddha, Confucius, Jesus Christ, Mohammed, 
Nanak—are those cf members of Asiatic nations and 
races. It would appear that in Asia throughout the 
ages there has been a congenial atmosphere for the 
exercise and development of the Spirit. 


However one may try to explain this extra- 
ordinary fact, it is so; and in a recognition ‘of it lies 
the suggestion for the meeting of East and West, and 
the bringing into being of a ‘One World’ frame of 
mind, There is a growing consciousness on the part 
‘of many people in the West that a new way of life 
must be found if the world is to be saved from 
annihilation. If that is true, where will one look ‘for 
that way? Can it be expected to devélop out of the 
same consciousness that has produced the present 
state of affairs in the world generally? It hardly 
seems possible that such can be the case. Is it not 
more likely to arise out of the union of.the spiritual 
re ae of the East with the practicality of the 

est 


When the West has learned to bring its 
practical nature under the guiding influence of 
the East’s spiritual genius, there will be hope for 
world understanding and co-operation. 


. When the West can truly appreciate not only 
Ernest Hemingway but also Rabindranath Tagore 
when it can understand both Einstein and Aurobindo, 
there will have been born that gnostic consciouness 
of which Sri Aurobindo spoke which will make 
impossible ‘war with its spirit of antagonism and, 
enmity, its brutality, destruction, and ignorant vio- 
lence, political strife with its ‘perpetual conflict, 
frequent oppression dishonesties, turpitudes, selfish 
interests, its ignorance, ineptitude, and muddle. The 
would exist, not for any inferior 
méntal or vital amusement, entertainment or leisure, 
and relieving excitement or pleasure, but as expres- 
sions and means of the truth of the Spirit and_ the 
beauty and delight of existence’—The Life Divine 
p. 944. ` 
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It has long been the habit to think in terms of 
East or West. It has been taken for granted by most 
people that the cultures of the orient and the occident 
are two separate and incompatible entities. The 
thought patterns of the East were held to be so com: 
pletely different from those of the West as to be 
unintelligible, at least. to the empirical mind of the 
West. Th ways of life, the common approach to 
both business and leisuie, were considered strange, 
bizarre, and, because they were different, inferior. 
But there is a growing consciousness in the West that 
the empirical mind, while producing an amazing 
material civilization, has somehow failed to create a 
peaceful and wholly satisfying world. -It is a world 
of fear and uncertainty, of increasing tension and 
threat. The nerves cf the world are at the ragged 
edge; and the people cry for. peace, but there is no 
peace. We seem to live in a world that is all ques- 
tions, the answers -to which always elude us. On the 
whole, it is not a comfortable world; and the West 
is more and more aware of it. but does not seem to 
know what to do about it. 


The time has come when the dichotomy of 
‘East or West must give way to the amalgam of 
East and West. 


There is undoubtedly much in the West that 


could benefit the East—for one thing, better methods , 


for the production and distribution of the essentials 
of life, but there is probably more in the East that 
would help the West. If the West can help the 
material side of life, if it can give the technical 
knowledge and skill needed to raise the standard of 
living for people everywhere, the East can strengthen 
man’s spiritual nature. And this is the greater need; 
-for the break-down of world morality is a symptom 
of the desiccation of the Spirit. Man’s peace is not 
to be found in the abundance of things which he 
possesses, but in an imner serenity. His mind must 
develop a ‘modus operandi’ which goes beyond the 
excellence of ‘engineering into the far reaches of 
Reality and which understands that Life is more 
important than mere existence. To this end the 


wisdom of the East can make an inestimable contri- 
bution. The exigencies of the present demand a true 
meeting of East and West, out of which will emerge 
about 


that ‘One World’ which men of goodwill 


everywhere dream. 
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Bharati’s Mysticism 

Subrahmanya Bharati, a great modern poet . 
of the Tamil country in South India, who in his 
lifetime suffered great privation but kindled 
patriotic fervour among his people with the stir- 
ring poems for which he is perhaps best known, 
received high posthumous honours. . K. 
Chandrasekharan presents in an article in “the } 
Aryan Path the claim for Bharati as a‘ mystic 
poet : aa 

An element of mysticism can bë found in all 
great poetry.. At any rate:no Indian poet worth the 
name can ever fail to evoke a sense of religious feeb . 
ing by what he writes. Many poets here have adopted 
the conventional Nayaka-Nayaki Bhava in describing 


»their relationship with God, while others have resorted 


to variations of the same idea, with a Master or a 
King or a Father as the immediate object of their 
love. But in all these outpourings there remains a 


-lively consciousness of the presence of God behind all 
things in life. - : 


No doubt poets like Tagore have had ‘their own « 
freshness to add to devotional mysticism when they 


‘dispénsed with all mythological symbols and sectari 


concepts of God. They have preferred their own 
spiritual longings to the knowledge gathered’ ‘from ~ 
legends and Puranic stories. Tagore did xot stop with 
mere selection of such themes as God being*the King 
or the Father, the Poet or. the Bridgeroom or the 
Lover; he also significantly contributed to a type of 
“Nature Mysticism.” Indeed in modern times there 
has been no other poet to arouse such religious feeling 
for nature as Tagore. Like Kalidasa, whose intensest 
form of spiritual elevation consisted in seeking nature 
frequently to prove the existence of the universal 
spirit, Tagore made it his prime care to introduce as 
often as possible a pervading sense.of the mystic unity 
of the'spirit -behind both man and nature. 
Subrahmanya Bharati of Tamil Nad was a poet 
imbued: with the same thirst! for God. One can‘ easily 
envisage his powerful attraction to the mythological 
deities as he sings of Kannan or Velan or Kali. No 
mean fervour does he arouse, in us when he makes his 
Kannan live before our eyes.in all the varying charms 
of childhood or youth. Some may, however, go to the 
extent of calling Bharati a poet of innovations even 
in the traditional setting of his mystical songs. For 
the innumerable saints of the South, whether Vaishna- 
vites or Saivites, had evoked emotions subsisting in 
the human relationship between the human soul and 
the divine spirit, only in such a manner as would not 
upset the usual attitude of an inferior towards a supe- 
rior being. But in Subrahmanya Bharati’s devotional 
songs you find for the first time the order reversed; 
God becomes the woman or the servant even and the 


“human soul plays the part of a man and a master. 


Some consider that the idea of the Nayaka-Nayaki 
Bhava itself, when indulged in with excessive feeling, 
would tend to border on the physical plane, thereby 
making the relationship essentially erotic. But, 
sedffers apart, there cannot be anything more sustain- 
ing to God-filled souls than this class of poetry, 
especially that which recalls the soulful strains of the 
Gopike-Geeta in the Stimad Bhagavata, Suka-Brha- 
mam, in his ecstatic moods of God-Realization, chose 
‘to surpass all known theistic philosophy by resorting 
to this search for God in the most pathetic of human 


& 
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situation, that in which the Lord as Lover vanishes for 
a while. from the sight of his sweet-hearts, leaving 
them in utter despair. Perhaps a single strain of this 
wonderful poem can .compensate for all the wants 
from, which the world suffers, : 


Bharati has secured for himself, by the very 


. fact that he has added to the mystical poems of 


our country, an abiding place in the hearts of al! 
lovers of true poetry. 


In addressing his beloved Kannamma, he . trans- 


‘ports us with a pageant of rich imageries, the like of 


which we’only very rarely find in modern poetry. 


Thou art the leaping light, my dear, and I 
The eye roving free. 

Thou art gleaming wine, my dear, 
And I the drunken bee, 

- I strive to speak of the ‘glory thou art, ` 

But words fade into quiet; 

Thou art a splendour from Heaven,'my dear, 
A Nectarine riot. 


Thou art a vina, my dear, and I 
The playing fingers cunning; 


Mou art a jewel, my dear, 


? 





` And I the gem flash running. 
Whtrever, rh, my dear, 
Tha World with thy love-light is rife; 
Thou art soveréign queen, my dear, 
The anchor of my life. 


To a crescendo of passion, lit with translucent 
colours, does he take us along with him, and we rise 
to the summit.of his delight even aa he does, That is 
the way of all true mystical poetry. Let us then 
ascend the spiral staircase with him: 

Thou art the fragrance, my dear, 
And I the opening flower; 

Thou art the meaning of what is spoken, 
And I the rich word-dower . . 

Thou art the moonlight, my dear, 
And I the joyous sea; 

Thou art the ground note of my life, 
And I the song to thee. : 

The experience that naturally overtakes all the 
searchings and yearnings of the God-mad soul gives 
way to moments of ardent intercourse with the object 
of its adoration. Then we pause at the meeting of the 


| two in a happy embrace, as it were, which is also 


vividly portrayed, thus: 
And there, somebody softly stole to me, 
And behind me standing, closed my eyes, 
J felt the soft hands and in a flash was wise; 
I knew her by the fragrance of her silk saree, 
I knew her by the joy that within me welled, 
I knew her by the beat of our kindred hearts. 
“Oh, take thy hands away, Kannamma; 
thy arts” . 
I cried “are of no avail.’ Her hands T held. 
And then, while her laughter tinkled, I freed 
my eye, ; 
And turning, drew her to me and said 
“Behave!” . 
“What did you find in the rolling oceans 
wave? i 
Whatever did you find in the blue of the 


sky? 
And what in the whirling foam, its twist and 
bresk, i od x 


And Among the tiny bubbles that flash ana! 


wv, 

By conning space day by day, part by part, 
What good have you got, tèll me,” she 
spake, Z 

“In the rolling ocean’s wave I saw thy face; 
And only ‘thy face in the broad expanse of 


hot 


SEY, x * An 
And amidst the foam as it whirled and broke 


k lg 3 
And but thy face in the tiny bubble’s race, 
Naught did I see but thy infinite grace, 
In my study of the one in all‘its strands; 
And when thy laughter tinkled and I moved 
thy hands, s ; 
And turning clasped thee, again I saw thy 
face.” 3 . 
Do we need more proof of Bharati’s mystic 
upsurge? 


From the enrapturing feast of his pictures of 
God as the darling of histheart, we turn to another 


, aspect of Him as Father and Sire. 


Here Bharati fills us with a sense of the un- 
approachability of His primeval paternity and pre- 
scjence. In his words, s : 

He is old, immeasurably old, 
Yet, the brightness of his youth is unfading. 
Neither sorrow nor age has he, 
Nor weariness, disease, nor fear. 
Having no leanings, taking no sides, 
He stands detached, transcendent, 
And sees with joy the working out of infinite 
design. 
Fie, he cries, 
To those who go to him broken with pain, 
-And then heaps them over with tenderness. 
Those who endure the rack of body and mind, 
Their patience he loves; 7 
Those who turn only to the joy of things, 
On them he showers, rejoicing, 
Joy on joy, 
Bliss, i 
Yet anohter picture of God, as servant, is also 
vouchsafed us in this enduring range of God-Studies. 
The servant here is a lad, and so the poet fondly 
narrates what he is to him—in his own actual life. 
The Jad’s love for us has, day by day, grown 
And the good he has done ‘no words can 
render, 
: As the eyelids guard—alert and tender-~- 
The eyes, he tends my family: . l 
5 Not once have I heard him grumble. But he 
Sweeps the street and cleans the rooms; 
And even the housemaids he presumes 
To chide and controll And to my children 
A tutor, nurse, doctor, he does bewildering 
Services manifold. He buys plenty ; 
Of milk and butter and all things dainty 
And stocks my pantry, somehow or other, i 
To the women he is like a loving mother; 
Ard to me a friend, guide, teacher, brother. 
A seeming servant, in deed a God, 
This shepherd lad from somewhere abroad, 
He has come to me—for my merit’s reward! 
` Beautiful lines, these. - In translation much of the 
music of the word pictures in-the original has suffered. 
We ‘are thankful for at least what remains. For there 
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were days when the great Bharati was nog known in 
his own birthplace, much less outside Tamil Nad. 
People were shouting only his national songs, imagin- 
ing that he had not gone beyond the horizon of his 
patriotism. That which liberates a-poet, even as it 
does any other real being, is the vision of- things 
beyond his own insular security. Patriotism too has 
limitations. viewed in this light, For loving one’s own 
country cannot stop there but extends to hating others. 
To love all certainly requires-greater understanding of 
God’s work and creation. That is the spirit in which 
the Rishis who gave us the early epics in Sanskrit 
acted as our beacon-lights. 3 

If a Tagore or a Bharati or, for that matter, any 
poet treading the path of the spiritual uplift of 
humanity, prepares us for more such delicious experi- 
ences, we recognize only the unfailing purpose with 
which a poet is born. Perhaps in Bharati too we find 
it once more as a living experience, as in the . Upani- 
shade but with all the warm tints derived from a poet’s 

eart, 
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Dravidian Contribution to Indian 
Culture 


Tamil Culture, à Quarterly Review published 
from Tuticorin,. writes editorialiy : 


The lot that has befallen Tamil is happily. not the 
lot of the Sanskrit language. This other great vehicle 
. of Indian thought is an Indo-Européan tongue. Because 
of its affinities with Latin and Greek, and German and 
other modern languages, it has received recOgnition 
abroad. Since the days of William Jones, and more 
recently, since the days of Max Muller, scholars in 
_the West have come to a better knowledge of the 
characteristics of the Sanskrit, language and literature. 
Vedic Sanskrit definitely antedates Latin, Greek and’ 
Avestan by many centuries, and displays the original 
Indo-European structure better than any other known 
tongue, with the exception of Lithuanian. On the other 
hand, there should be a better knowledge of Latin 
and Greek in India. Scholarship in our Universities, 
particularly in comparative philology, -is woefully in- 
adequate. Scholars in Tamil. should be better conver- 
sant with the languages and literatures of the other 
“cultivated” arid “uncultivated” Dravidian tongues, 
and of Sanskrit and English, if they are to make their 

work truly worth while. 


Comparative studies in Dravidian languages 
have not advanced far since Caldwell’s time. 


Because of its affinities with the North Indian 
languages, and because of the unique position it has 
held as a vehicle of religious and philosophic thought, 
Sanskrit holds a prominent place in Indian culture. 
Writers Uke Max Muller, Winternitz, Macdonell and. 
‘Keith have revealed to Indians themselves the treasures 
of the Sanskrit tongue. Tamil cannot expect the same. 
amount of study or spontaneous interest on the part 
of non-Tamils for the want of such linguistic affinities. 
No heed has been paid to the observation of Max 
Muller himself that “Tamil literature’ hitherto has- 
been far too much neglected. by students of Indian 
literature, philosophy and religion.” ` (In Prefatory 
Note. to Hindu Manners and Customs, 3rd edition, 


Oxford, 1905.) Most of the pioneer work, therefore, - 


that will cause interest in the rest of the world must 
proceed from the Tamils themselves, Some of them 


. than 
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should be prepared, even ab, the cost of sacrifice, +o 
acquire a literary proficiency in foreign tongues so that 
they may translate the Tamil classics into « other 
languages. So far no translation of a Tamil classic 
s¢ems to have been incorporated in a series of the, 
world classics in English or'in any other language, nor 
any extracts from Tamil poetry-included in the antho- 
logies of world poetry. : ; 
There is, however, «in European Universities a 
growing desire to examine the Dravidian contribution 
to Indian culture. It is a relief to find that such 
research is popular among at least a few. scholars in 
India. In the mew series of History and Culture of the 
Indian People published by the Bharatiya Itihasa 
Samiti, thé first volume entitled The Vedic Age con- 
tains a study of particular interest, and‘ that is’ the 
study entitled “Race Movement and Prehistoric Cul- 
ture,” by S. K., Chatterji of the University of Calcutta: 
He says, “It has been generally admitted, particularly 
after a study of both the basis of Dravidian and Aryan 
culture through language and through’ institutions, 


: that the Dravidians contributed a great many elements 


of paramount importance in the evolution of Hindu 
civilization, which is after all (like all other great ’ 
civilizations) a composite creation, and that in CCr lin 
matters the Dravidian and ‘Austrie contributions fare 
deeper and more extensive than that of the Aryans. 
The ‘pre-Aryans of Mohenjo-daro and Harappae were 
certainly in possession of a higher onstong» culture 
what the seminomadic Aryans could show.” 
Again, while estimating the Dravidian and other non-- 
Aryan contributions, he points out tersely that “In 
pulture, speaking in the Indian way, one may say that 
over twelve annas in the rupee is of non-Aryan origin,” 
meaning that more than three-fourth of Indian euiiure 
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is non-Aryan and predominantly -Dravidian. He pro- 
eceds to show that Indian food, the Indian way of 
thinking, the Indian counting and computation, the 
Indian marriage and religious customs, and Hindu 
worship and ritual are mostly Tamil or Dravidian, 
(The Vedic Age). ' 


It is clear that the neglect of studies and 
research concerning Tamil ‘india, can give room 
to' gross errors and misleading judgments in the 
writing of Indian history and in the exposition 
_of Indian Culture and Indian Literature. 


The peculiar characteristics of the ‘Yamil 
language, its antiquity, its one and only declen- 
sion and one and only conjugation, its classification of 
gender so unlike the Indo-European that attributes 
gender to inanimate objects, and even changes the 
gender of objects from century to century, its- ancient 
and obsolete particles should arrest the attention of 
all those interested in the structure and the history of 
human speech. Tamil is as much a classical language 
atid a classical’ literature as Greek or Sanskrit with 
this difference’ that while her ancient contemporaries 
have changed beyond recognition or been long regarded 
“dead,” Tamil continues to be one of the most 
rous of modern Indian lngiages, perhaps offers 





can claim such a refined and 


4l5 


had reason when he wrote some decades aga: “It is not 
perhaps extravagant to say that in its poetic form the 
Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek, and, 
in ‘both dialects, with its borrowed treasures, more 
copious than the Latin. In its fulness and power, it 
more resembles English and German than any other 
living language.” 

During the last fifty years a number of ancient 
Tamil works have been edited in print by that prince 
of editors, *the late Swaminatha Aiyer. Knowledge 
about these ancient literary anthologies’ has not yet 
reached those who contribute articles to books of 
reference in the West. Hence their studies generally 
are confined ‘to the Kural and the Saivite an 
Vaishnavite hymns. The love lyrics of the Tamils, 
their Nature poetry, the panegyric and’ ethical poetry 
of the Puram anthology, the Tamil epics like SWapadi- 
karam and Kambar’s Ramayanam have not been criti- 
cally studied side by side with the other masterpieces 
‘of the world’s literature. There are few languages ‘that 
classical love-poetry 
as Tamil. Few literatures in the world seem to con- 
tain such a large volume of ethical and devotional 
works. And no other language seems to have been the 
literary vehicle of the poetry of so many different reli- 
gions for in Tamil there are poetical works represen- 
tative of the Jain, the Buddhist, the Saivaite, the 
Vaishnavite, the Catholic, the Protestant, and the 
Moslem faiths, f , P 
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What is Point Four? ` i 
Following is the full text of the address by 
the U. S: Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
before the Roosevelt Day Dinner in New York on 
January 22, 1952, sponsored by Americans for 
Democratie Action : 


What is Point Four? There could be no tribute 
more fitting to the memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt than this progrämme dedicated to the Point 
Four idea. The whole idea of Point Four is one that 
looks toward the future with boldness and imagination, 
as did Franklin Roosevelt. . Indeed, there are ‘signs 
that his own lights were turning in this direction in the 
Jast months of his life. When Roosevelt was returning 
from Europe on what turned out to be his last voyage, 
one of the matters that preoccupied him was the 
relation between underdeveloped areas and the prob- 
lem of world peace. In the course of a press confe- 
renee on board the Quincy, he spoke prophetically of 
the need for helping the people of Iran and the other 
countries of the Middle East with irrigation, refore- 
station, education and health—the very things we are 
now carrying forward vigorously under direct trade- 
mark, the mark of Point Four. coche a 

Both in Europe and in Asia, the war was still 
raging, but his mind was already turning to, the prob- 
lems of keeping the peate after the guns had been 
stilled. These problems, however, were to be the 
burden of another man. “Less than two months later, 
the awesome responsibilities of the presidency became 
the duty of a man whose resolute courage and staunch 
character have led and inspired people everywhere in 
the eause of world peace—Harry S, Truman, It was 
for President Truman to carry on with the task begun 
by President Roosevelt, of building the United Nations 
and repairing the destruction of that terrible war. Aud 
to him also fell the task of leading the free ‘nations in 
the resolute defence of their freedom against the 
renewal of aggression. These have been subsequent 
achievements but there is another that history will 
credit especially to the account of President Truman. 
His was the practical imagination that conceived the 
programme known throughout the world as simplified 
Point Four. Today, three years to the month since 
President Truman announced this’ “bold, new pro- 
gramme” of technical co-operation, and one and a half 
years since it went into operation, Point Four has be~ 
come a settled part of American foreign policy. 

* And although the programme is young. it is 
already apparent „that Point Four is a success, Figures 
do not reveal that whole story, but they give some 
indication of progress. Under the Point Four Pro- 
gramme, we now have 619 American ‘technicians 
serving in 34 countries, and there are 372 people from 
other countries studying techniques here in the United 
States, All told, there are some 216 Point Four pro- 
jects under way in Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. And side by side with these are many 
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other technical co-operation projects being carried 
on by the United Nations, by private agencies, and by 
other agencies of our government. But this is pri- 
marily a human enterprise we are talking about—an 
exchange of skills and information—and you ` eannot 
get the full story from statistics, This ‘story has to be 
told in terms of people. : 


One man comes to mind at once. A man who 
called himself “an old Oklahoma dirt farmer,” became 
one of the best ambassadors:the American people ever 
had. From Azerbaijan to the Ganges, people will 
remember Dr. Henry Garland Bennett as a man who 
knew how to make things grow. I have elsewhere paid 
tribute to Dr. Bennett and his three associates, who 
lost their lives last month’ while on a Point Four 
mission in Iran. It was a tragic loss. Even the o 
year in which Dr. Bennett served as Administratorfof 


the Technical Co-operation ‘Administration imprified © 


owt. 


che 





indelibly upon the programme his sound judgmenj and sy 


his sense of dedication.” More than el 

the suecess of the Point Four Progefiiin% is to be 
found in the work of hundreds of shirt-sleeve diploy 
mats all over the world, They are men from our 
farming states, who ride on mule-back or walk among 
the farmers of their countries. They sift the soil in 
their gnarled and expert hands, and they know how to 
make it support life. 2 ` 


I speak of such men as Horace Holmes,- county 
agent from Tennessee, who has been working miracles 
in India, and Frank ‘Pinder of Florida, who has walked 
through most of Liberia like a modern Johnny. Apple- 
seed, leaving a trail of growing things where he has 





been. Women, too, play a gallant part in this pioneer- - 


ing effort—women like Elizabeth Clark of James-town, 
Rhode Island. who has braved tropical heat and the 
cold of high altitudes to teach health and nutrition to 
villagers in Peru, Colombia and Bolivia. 

I have heard some critics. paraphrase Voltaire’s 
famous remark and say that this Point Four Progamme 
is neither bold nor new, and is not much of a pro- 
gramme. Of course, American missionaries have been 
carrying, medical and agricultural information to the 
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world for many years, and even before the Point Four 
Programme came along, this government was doing 
some of these things in Latin America and elsewhere. 
But these Point Four activities have a new significance 
which makes them more than unrelated. good deeds. 

Under the Point Four Programme these activities 
are but the first steps in a process that can -change 
~and is changing—the whole aspect of life in these 
3 areas, = = 

This process has profound social and political 
effects, and that is what makes it an important part of 
our foreign policy today. 

For example, the work of Horace Hölmes with a 
group of Indian farmers in some small area in northern 
India—not more than 100 square miles in. size—has 
been followed by an agreement with the Government 
of India under which that work will be multipled 50 
times. In the small demonstration area wheat produc- 


‘tion had been doubled by means that were simple and 
at hand. {[t is believed that this enlarged programme, 
based on that démionstraticn will, within five years, 
eliminate the threat, of famine from India and, in ten 
years, will double India’s present food production. This 

«, work will be done under a special Indo-American 

Technical Co-operation Fund to be jointly financed by 

_two governments. The fund will make possible 

} th establishment of 50 rural-urban development areas 
d river valley projects and tube wells, Each 
imata will have modern housing, good 
health facilities and many industrial 
ut that is not all, The chain reaction 
of economic development once started goes far beyond 
the immediate range of Point Four work. The work 
of the fund is only one part of India’s new five-year 
economic development plan. Under it, India, using the 

. facilities of the Colombo Plan and of seven agencies 

of the United Nations, is making a-concerted attack 


Za 






on illiteracy and disease, and will build roads, dams, - 


power lines, factories, hospitals and schools. 

Here is a programme that illustrates the exciting 
possibilities that open up from the small beginnings of 
the Point Four projects 

Before I leave this discussion of the Indo-American 
Fund I would like to say a word about the man whose 
great energy and goodwill contributed so much, to 
its realisation, an alumnus of the Act, our Ambassa- 

* dor to India, Mr. Chester Bowles, [With that limit- 

less energy of his, Ambassador Bowles has in three 

` months covered most of the subcontinent by jeep 
and plane, and has become a friendly and familiar 
figure all over India. His grasp of the complex 
problems of that part of the world is a great asset in 
developing a closer friendship between India and the 
United States, \ 
_ I think it will help us to support this programme 
intelligently if we are very clear about why we are 
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doing this Point Four Programme, and just what it 
is we want it to do for us. 

Now, why is it we are carrying on this programme? 
First of all, w can clear away several mistaken notions, 
Itis not philanthropy that motivates“us. I don’t think 
we need to be embarrassed to admit to disinterested 
idealism, But there is a hardheaded self-interest, in 
this programme, and other nations will co-operate 
with us with mote confidence if we say bluntly why 
we are in ít.: Nor is the Point Four Programme 
primarily something to beat down the Soviet menace, 
The Soviet threat is very real and dangerous, and 
the successful operation of the Point Four Pro- 
gramme. does help to meet it. But this is a by-product 
—the programme.has a much more enduring and 
fundamental purpose than that, and we should be 
carrying it forward even if there were no Soviet 
threat. Finally, although the Point Four Programme 
does have the effect of developing overseas markets 
and sources of raw materials, even this is not its pri- 
mary purpdse. Our reasons, I think, are more basic 
than any of these things. 

Point Four. it seems to me, is a fundamental, 
political and philosophical idea, It grows out of our 
whole approach to the problems presented by nature 
to civilisatio se 

Now this brings us close to the heart of our real 
interest in the Point Four Programme. It is our 
faith—our deepest conviction—that representative and 
responsible government is more deeply in accord with 
man’s nature than any other system of government. 
We also believe that representative and responsible 
governments by their nature contribute toward world 


peace? 

€ have an interest, therefore, in the develop- 
ment of such governments in the world, because we 
are seeking to create an environment in which we 
can live peacefully and continue to develop our own 
society. ‘This is the essential purpose of our whole 
foreign policy. ` 


But the setting in which we operaté is a revolu- 


, tionary one. We live in a time when two revolutionary 


movements have been crisscrossing’ the face of the 
earth, One of these is the revolution of technology, 
which in the 19th century, brought industrialisation 
to Western Europe and North America, and is now 


beginning to stir the countries called “under- 
developed.” : 
The other revolution is represented by our 


Declaration of Independence and our Bill of Rights. 
I am speaking of the contagious ideas of liberty, 
justice, and independence expressed in the French 
and American Revolutions. It is the ferment we see 


“at work today in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 


elsewhere in the world. It is the juncture of these 
revolutionary forces in the underdeyeloped areas of 
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the world that gives meaning to the- Point Four 
Programme, for the new technology gives us not only 
the instruments of a better life, but also the means 
of mass commubication and education by which to 
transmit this knowledge. And if, in so doing, we can 
help people not only to develop the soil. the ‘water 
and the resources of their lands, but to develop the 
culture that suits them and fits their needs, and to 
fulfill their aspirations for responsible and more 
representative government these revolutionary -forces 
cin be constructively channelled, and contribute to 
the peace of the world. If not, the world will conti- 
nue to be swept by the rip tides of conflict, 

_ Now if we look at the Point Four Programme 
with this in mind, a number of interesting considera- 
tions present themselves to us. We see that we can- 
not be indifferent to the social impact of our ideas 
phe oe science upon the people in these parts of the 
world. 

But if, in'our Point. Four-Programme and all 
other activities that affect the underdeveloped areas, 
we seek to encourage and assist the governments of 
these countries to deal responsibly and effectively 
with the aspirations of the people and by our in- 
fluence and our aid try to assist in the development 
of “yeprestntative institutions then we shall be serv- 
ing our own ultimate interests and the interests of 
world peace. This analysis suggests. not only a general 
emphasis in our Technical Co-operation programmes, 
but a number of specific operating considerations, 

One is that we need to give due attention to the 
opportunities open to the urban populations to find 
‘useful and satisfying application of their newly- 
acquired ideas and educations It. often happens that 
many from among this group participate as techni- 
cians in the programmes for rural areas, but this has 
not always been sufficient. second consideration’ is 
that, in relation to the rural groups, we must be 
concerned not only with techniques of agriculture, 
but also with the relationship of the farmer to the 
land he tills. To make a. decent living out of farming, 
a farmer must either own his land, or uSe ‘it under 
fair conditions and teris of tenure, and he must im 
addition .have access to credit on reasonable terms. 
A third point is that we must continue to stress the 
self-help character of the Point Four Programme. 

(Point Four ean. accomplish a great deal for the 
amount of ‘money it costs, because its chief contri- 
bution is in the communication of technical skills. 
Recipient countries have put up three out of every 
four dollars expended, on the average, and the prime 
_ responsibility for financing economie _ development, 
on. the foundation laid by_Point Four, rests with the 
recipient, countries It is a sound principle, which has 
-been part of the Basic conception of Point Four, that 
the economic development, to follow upon the-Techii- 
cal Cooperation Programmes. should in the main be 


financed by private capital.) be a 
The fourth consideration is best expressed by Dr. 
‘Bennett in. the memorandum~to which I referred 
earlier. In that memorandum to his staff, Dr, Bennett 
described the Point Four Programme asa “simple, 
. down-to-earth, self-help programme designed primarily 
to assist other peoples in increasing their food produc- 
tion, bettering their health conditions, and improv- 
ing their educational systems?) Almost 80 per cent 
of the Point Faquy’work falls into these three cate- 
gories.. .Of these,“ the most urgent is food. : 
* The Food and Agriculture Organisation has esti- 
mated that it would be necessary for the under- 
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developed areas to produce by 1960 approximately 
twice as much food as they. have been producing in 
recent years, in order’ to’ achieve a minimum ade- 
quate standard ‘of living. This goal has been the 
objective of the Administrators of the ‘Point Four 
programmes, and a point of principal emphasis. Pro- 
gress toward industtialisntion in thes acess, ag Tir the 
US., will be most effective if it rests upon a sound 


agricultural base.) . _ : 
here is one final consideration I would like to 


put forth. It grows, I believe, out of all the others I 
have mentioned, 

The Pont Four Programme must be regarded as 
a long-term proposition. It is’ not an overnightly 
miracle drug.) It can produce results at every step of 
the Way and the encouragement of seeing one year's 
crop bigger than last is a necessary spur to continued 
effort but the fundamental results will only become 
apparent’ over a number of years. 

Although I have not referred directly to the 
valuable Technical Assistance Programme carried on 
by the United Nations and its agencies we consider 
our participation in that nrogramme an essential part 
of our Point Four activities. Support for the U.N. 
‘ogramme is central to the U.S. approach to techni- 
assistance. We are- proud to have played a lead- 







part ins the expansion ôf the U.N. Technical 

f ogramme, Our experience has shown 
„our intentions to continue to carry 

out these ities, „wherever practicable, through 





the U.N. and its Specialised Agencies. This not only 
gives practical meaning to the Charter’s reference to 
the U.N. as “a centre for harmonising the acts of 
- mations.” But it makes full use of the U.N. capacities 
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for encouraging and assisting peaceful and orderly 
transitions. N 

This much I think can be said with assurance, 
that if the programme continues to receive the stead- . 
fast interest and support of the American people, it 
will continue to become an ever more important 
element in our foreign policy. What is more is that 
in these simple actions the world will find and under- 
stand the true meaning of our American heritage. 


——- 


Compensation 


A view which seems to have gained ground during 
the. first world war and again during the second is 
that, in agricultural production, there are three partiés 
whose interest should be safeguarded—the tenant. 
who supplies the working capital, the landlord who 
supplies much of the fixed capital, and the commu~ 
nity for whom its home agriculture may be one of 
the most important assets, 

Tue Lanpiorn’s Ricuts to COMPENSATION 

It is generally considered that the landlord has 
no claim to higher rent simply because the value ot 
the holding has , increased as a result of a tenant's 
efforts, but at the same time it is generally held that 
the -landlord has the right to expect from the tenatt 
that the latter will maintain the value of the holding 
by working it according to local good farming 
practice. = 

Sometimes, as in the case of England and Wales, 
“rules of good“husbandry” are laid down by which 
that tenant is bound to abide, and his landlord and 
the county agricultural executive committee are. 
given the right of inspection in order to check, at all, 
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reasonable times, whether the tenant follows these 
rules. The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, gives 
the landlord the right to compensation from an out- 
going tenant for specific delapidations, deterioration 
or damage to the holding, in so far as this has been 
caused by the tenant’s “non-fulfilment of his responsi- 
bilities to farm in accordance with the rules of good 
husbandry.” The Act lays cown that the amount of 
such compensation shall be “the cost, as at the date 
of the tenant’s quitting the holding, of making good 
the delajpidation, deterioration or damage.” If he so 
wishes, the landlord may, alternatively, claim under 
the ‘written tenancy agreement, if this matter is 
covered in it. Further, under these provisions, the 


` landlord can claim for general deterioration of the 


holding where the tenant can be shown to have failed” 


to farm in accordance with the rules of good 
husbandry, The general claim will be considered 
only in so far as the landlord has not received com- 
pensation under a claim made for specific delapida- 


tions, ete. In such cases, he must notify the tenant | 


of his intention of making the general claim at least 
one month before the tenancy ends. The landlord 
has this right even in respect of damage, ete., which 
did not occur during the tenancy which has just ended 
or is about to end, but also for earlier damage, etc. 

The legislation of other countries is, on the whole, 
less precise. Some countries include matters not 
specified in the English Act of 1948; for example, 
Swedish law prescribes a compulsory inspection’ by 
experts at the beginning and end of each tenancy. 
Regulations for inspection exist also in Finland, where 
it is laid down that “buildings, gardens, fields, 
meadows, ditches, roads, bridges, wells and drains 
shall be inspected and their condition noted in writ- 
ing and exactly described . . . This inspection shall 
be carried out not later than six months after the 
tenant has taken over the farm.” A similar inspec- 
tion is carried out when the tenant leaves. As & 
result of these inspections, compensation is fixed, 
taking account of improvements made by the tenant. 

Dutch law simply lays down rules of good hus- 
bandry as a guide, and the interpretation of these 
rules is a matter for the land chamber of the pro- 
vince. In Belgium, the matter is covered by the 
Civil Code and. here again, the tenant is obliged to 
farm according to the rules of good husbandry. The 
tenant may use the holding only in the way per- 
mitted by the lease, otherwise the landlord may 
give him notice. The new Bill contains a provision 
to encourage landlords to compile an inventory at 
the beginning of the lease. Inventories are also 


~ 
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obligatory in France, under post-war legislation. ` 


‘These are taken by an expert appointed by the joint 


tribunal which also settles disputes. In the case of 
metayage, the owner’s livestock has to be returned, 
ie, the same breeds, quality, weight, or market 
value, according to the entry valuation; any in4 
crease or decrease is normally , shared by the two 
parties in equal parts and a settlement made accord- 
ing to current prices or in kind. The metayer’s own 
stock is returned on the same principles. Pigs and 
poultry raised by the metayer on his own account 
are not affected by these provisions. As regards hay, 
straw and fodder crops, the metayer must leave the 
same kinds and amounts as he found on entry and 
must make up: in kind any difference in the quantity. 
Machinery and implements provided by the owner 
have to be returned td him but the metayer is not 
liable for any charge for depreciation. The outgoing 
metayer must leave the:Jand under the same crops 
as he found on eñtry, unless otherwise agreed. 

In Italy, the Bill at present, before the Italian 
Parliament provides for the establishment ofa 
technical commission on rent in each province, 
which would, inter alia, deal with compensation pay- 
able by’ tenants to landlords. According to Portuguese 
law, which dates back to 1919, the tenant is requir, 
fo farm in such a way- as to avoid deterioration 
the holding: if he fails to’do so, the Jandlo 
entitled to give him notice and hold ha 
for all loss end damage to the prop 

In Switzerland, the onus.of discovering defi- 
ciencies in the property rented is laid upon the 
tenant and—what is more strictly relevant here—the 
tenant must manage the holding in the way laid 
down in the lease and, in particular, must take care 
to maintain productivity. As under the’. new Belgian 
law, the tenant is not necessarily obliged to manage 
his holding according to local traditional methods 
and the right to apply, new methods and ‘techniques 
is conceded to him. ; 


But, as regards proper management and main~ 
tenance of the holding, the tenant has further duties, 
eg. the eradication of moles, mice and dangerous 
insects, the combating of plant diseases to save the 
current harvest and to avoid infection of future crops. 
Often’ expenses arising as a result of this may be 
shared. As regards supplies of straw, hay, manures, 
etc., on the farm at the end of the lease, the out- 
going tenant is not usually entitled to remove such 
produ International Labour Review, August-Sept., 
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NOTES 


t The President and the Vice-President 


The nationals of the Indian Union may 
tulate themselves unreservedly on the election of 
: ‘dians as Head of the Union and his 










Deputy. 


Little need be said beyond the offering of 
respectful felicitations to Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Our 
Rajendrababu—as we prefer to call him—is too well- 
known and well-beloved for any further eulogies, He 
has progressed well into the hearts of his co-nationals 
during his previous tenure of the Presidentship and, 
within the limits of his personality, has striven his 
uttermost to carry the torch given-unto him by his 
Master and Preceptor. Indeed of all those who have 
attained office and status in the present regime, he 
1s the one person who can take the name and invoke 
the spirit of the Father of the Nation; May the 

light of that great soul bathe tbe reason and con- 
science of our President and free it of all narrow 
inhibitions t 


all future nominations, but we would venture to say it 
would have been so in the case of Rajendrababu. 
The New Cabinet 

A further step in Pandit Nehru’s downhill pro- 
gress towards autocracy has been marked by the 
formation of the new Cabinet. The announcement 


given below was released on the evening of the 
13th May ; 


“Members of the new Central Ministry were 
sworn in this evening by the President. at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. Their names and portfolios are as follows : 

Members of the Cabinet :Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs; 


2-Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Education, Natural Re- 


sources and Scientific Research 3 Mr. N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, Defence Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Health; 


6Dr. K. N. Katju, Home Affairs and States4Mr. R. A. 


Kidwai, Food and Agriculturey Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
Finance ;$,Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Communications; 9Mr. 
G. L. Nanda, Planning and River Valley Schemes; 


l0.Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, Commerce and Industry; 


The Vice-President is a truly international figure yy C, C. Biswas, Law and Minority Affairs;12 Mr. 


and rightly represents the Brahminic traditions of 
philosophy and catholicity in intellect. Our greetings 
to him on the attainment of the high office which 
he will well decorate. 


It is a pity that thesé elections did not go with- 
out contest. Under the tenets of our newly acquired 
democratic constitution, faulty, flimsy and haphazard 
though it be, we suppose such contests are jnévitable., 
Since he is not the Chief Executive of the Union, as 
in the case of the President of the U.S.A., our Presi- 
dent should have been elected on a unanimous and 
non-party basis. If the opposition had accepted him 
~ without ‘contest, they would have automatically put 
him above party levels. This may not be true about 


Lal Bahadur Shastri, Railway and Transport;13,Sardar 
Swaran Singh, Works, Housing and Supply;i4Mr. V. 
V. Giri, Labour; and#Mr. K. ©. Reddy, Production, 

Ministers of Cabinet Rank :Mr. A. P. Jain, Re- 
habilitation 32, Mr. Satya Narain Sinha, Parliamentary 
Affairs;3 Mr. Mahavir Tyagi, Finance; 4 Dr. B. V. 
Keskar, ‘Information and Broadcasting. . 

Deputy Ministers: Mr. D. P. Karmarkar and 
Mr. 8. N. Buragohain. 

Among the: notable features of the new Ministry 
are the larger size of the Cabinet, the creation of » 
new category of ‘Ministers of Cabinet Rank,’ redistri- 
bution of portfolios and the appointment of five new 
Ministers, excluding Mr. Kidwai, 


‘ean be no doubt, for Pandit Nehru has 
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Compared with Mr. Nehru’s outgoing Cabinet of 
12, the new Cabinet consists of 15 members. At one 
stage, before the resignation of Dr., Ambedkar, Mr. 
Kidwai atid Mr. Sri Prokasa, the outgoing Cabinet had 
a strength of 15. 

In the last Ministry, there were seven Ministers 
of State, of whom one; Mr. Biswas, has now become 
Cabinet Minister and three, Mr, Jain, Mr. Sinha and 
Mr. Tyagi, have been ¿Promoted i ‘Ministers of 
Cabinet Rank. 

Of the other three former Ministers of State, Mr. 
R. K. Sidhwa was not elected to either House, while 
Mr. R. R. Diwakar and Mr. K.. Santhanam have 
been appointed Governor of Bihar and Lieut-Governor 
of Vindhya Pradesh. 

‘Phere were six Deputy Ministers in the last 
Ministry, two of whom, “Mr. Karmarkar and Mr. 
Buragohain, are being retained in that, rank. Of the 
other four, Dr. Keskar has been promoted, Maj-Gen. 
Himmatsinhji was recently appointed Lieut-Governor 
of Himachal Pradesh and Mr. Raj Bahadur and Mr. 
Thirumala Rao lost at the polls, 

In giving Mr. Jain, Mr. Sinha and Mr. Tyagi, 
‘Cabinet’ Rank’ but at the same time excluding them 
from the Cabinet, Mr. Nehru was, apparently, guided 
by the consideration of keeping-the size of the Cabinet 
to the minimum possible number, 

It is known, however, that ‘Ministers of Cabinet 
Rank’ will enjoy the same status in all particulars as 
Cabinet Ministérs. They will be entitled to attend 
Cabinet meetings whenever it is necessary. 

Of the five néw Ministers, the election of Mr. K. 
C. Reddy, who was formerly Chief Minister of 
Mysore, is intended to ~give representation to non- 
Brahmins from South India, Mr. Ayyangar, Mr. 
Krishnatnachari and Mr. Giri being all Brahmins. 

Some surprise was caused when ‘the report first 
became current that Sardar Swaran Singh would take 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s place in the Cabinet as a Sikh 
member as he was already serving as a Minister in 
Punjab (D. 

With the exception of Mr. V. V. Giri, who has a 
long record of work as a leader in Railway labour, 
and perhaps of Mr. K, C. Reddy, wha is a semi- 
unknown quantity, the rest of the Cabinet seem mere 


reflections of Pandit Nehru, or at least that is their - 


obvious record: We should perhaps reserve judgement, 
for under the new stimulus, some of them might 


show qualities hitherto unsuspected of them. But’ 


whatever may come nut in the final assay, we would 
say that the metal of the Cabinet is neither pure 
gold nor true steel. That it is not true steel there- 
evidently 
striven hard to remove all vestiges of the late 
Sardar’s influence from his own hand-picked ‘and truly 
personal Cabinet. He has chosen it in his wisdom, 
so that he may attain complacence, tranquillity and 
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strength in it, for just as the Blood is the Life to 
common mortals, so is adulation life’s blood to a 
certain type of supermen. And, therefore, in’ felicitating 
Pandit Nehru in his choice, we will say that since to 
almost all in his Cabinet Jai Nehru is synonymous 
with Jat Hind, there will be little fear of discord in- 
the family. 

Of the qualifications of the individuals we need 
say little at present as all of them are to be put to 
the test in the near future. But a few remarks about 
some of them and their past record might be cogent. 


Of Pandit Nehru with his mercurial temperament 
and violent likes and dislikes little need be said. He 
is strongly allergic to all varieties of criticism, 
friendly or hostile, sincere or insincere. The only out- 
side opinion he tolerates and admits is that labelled 
“Made in Pakistan,” or its home-made imitations. 
On him had descended the shining . mantle of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and that.mantle may have to be 
consigned to the waters like the ashes of Bapu, due to 
the sad lack in him of the three cardinal virtues of his $ 
predecessor in the leadership of the nation, tolera 
patience and humility, in the service of God and 
along the thorny path of Truth. We say this 
humility and in the full realisation of our 
and narrowness of vision. He does not seem to know 
where he is leading his nation as his reasoning is like 
a compass in a magnetic storm. The world believed 
that he had rightly inherited the mantle, and so did we. 
May he be given Light ! ! ; 


Maulana Azad is a ‘tower of strength’ to Pandit 







„Nehru, for in that frail personification of a medizval 


culture is concentrated more communalism than what 
would suffice to neutralise all that of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Jana Sangh, and the Ram Rajya Parishad. 
He has curious ideas regarding the functions of the 
Education portfolio. As a consequence there is little 
visible movement in that ministry. 

Shri N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar’s first mission 
was to the U.N.O. over the Kashmir Affair, The. 
world knows of his achievements there. We know that 
we have paid Rs. 900 millions for that briefing and 
may yet have to pay dearly in blood, sweat, tears and 
treasure. 

After thé étude at the U.N.O. he was put 
in charge of Railways with, a chosen assistant in the 
person. of Shri Santhanam. He has succeeded in esta- 
blishing an almost classless uniformity in Railway 
travel and transport. For delay, discomfort, theft and 
risk to life and property are uniformly distributed. 
And to cap all comes disorganisation in the guise of 
Regrouping. 

Now he is in charge of Defence. After all‘ 
Ahimsa is our creed. And therein lies all the comfort 
we may need, 

We have nothing much to say about Rajkumari 


NULES j 


Amrit Kaur. May the good lady continue to decorate 
the Health Ministry as intended by her chief. 
Dr. K. N. Katju hears not evil, we vow, 
he speaketh not evil we are sure, but in the portfolio 
which has been assigned to him, it is incumbent upon 


-him to “see evil’ Will he survive that ordeal? 


Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai is an astute politician 


and in intrigue a veritable Machiavelli. If he applies 


himself to the problems of Food and Agriculture in 
the same way as he did to the Posts, Telegraphs and 
Telephones in the previous ministry then the Union 
of India’s problems of Food and Population might 
be solved for all eternity. Let us hope that in this 


.. journey the needs of the nation would have all his 














attention. There is no question of ability. 

Mr. ©.. D. Deshmukh has been in charge of 
our finances now for quite some time. If a rose smells 
sweet even though it be called by other names, then 
perhaps Bankruptcy will sound quite as impressive 
and reassuring if labelled Finance. For despite ~ all 
made-to-order figures by tame statisticians, that is 
at the country is heading for, as he would realise 
é descended to the common man’s earth and dis- 
his British blinkers. 

-proceed any further? The rest are 
mostly unem en, and we sincerely hope that they 
be found true when the. trial comes. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said before, 
we wish the Cabinet Godspeed in their venture. If 
they can cast off bureaucratic red-tape, discard 
party-constiousness, and purge their souls of the 
evils of parochial interests and greed for personal 
advancement, they may yet serve the nation well. And 
the nation is sorely in need of selfless service. 

The Opposition Groups 

Up-to-date there is no organised opposition party 
in the House of People. Regarding the recognition of 
the Opposition Groups the following news appeared 
in the daily press a short while back: ` , 

“There are strong indications that neither the 


Communist nor the Right-wing groups would be able 


to form the main Opposition party in the House of 
the People. 

A minimum strength of 10 per cent o^ the total 
membership of the House, that is 50, is, prescribed as 
a qualification for recognition as an opposition party. 

Neither the Communist bloc (UDF) nor the sug- 
gested -combination of Rightist members under Dr. 5. 
P. Mookerjee is likely to fulfil this condition in the 
absence of support from the Socialists and the 
KMPP. 

In that event the Speaker may recognize only 
‘groups in opposition,” which would be entitled to 
separate blocs of seats but not to the other privileges 
attaching to an opposition party.” 

The Communist hopes for 
Front against the Congress-in-power have 


directing a United 
been 


and 
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-shattered. No party is willing to serve under a group 
, that flies a foreign flag as its 


party banner, It is 
evident that the more thoughtful amongst opposition 
leaders have recovered mental balance and are not 
likely to be led astray by spurious promises and frothy 
slogans, like the callow youth of our schools and 
colleges. Indeed as we go to press the following piece 
of news has appeared in the daily press, which is all 
to the good: 

“An allianee between the Socialist Party and the 
KMPP was announced after a meeting of representa- 
tives, including Mr. Jai Prakash Narain and Acharya 
Kripalani, of the two organizations. According to a 
joint statement issued by these two ‘leaders, the 
Socialists and the KMPP ‘will work in harmony in 
Legislatures and outside, forming a single party in 
Parliament under a common leader. 

“Negotiations will now be conducted with ‘other 
like-minded members’ of Parliament with a view to 
extending the membership of the, new party, which 
will be given a name after further consultations.” 

In their joint statement, Acharya Kripalani and 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain say : 

“The representatives of the KMPP and the 
Socialist Party met and exchanged views on, the situa- 
tion that has arisen in the country after the general 
elections. 

“The exchange of views revealed a wide area of 
agreement and it was generally felt that to galvanize 
the polities of the country, it is necessary for all 
parties which believe in the sovereign independence 
of the country, are anxious to guard its frontiers and 
are wedded. to personal freedom, to’ come increasingly 
closer together.” , 

If the Socialists awaken to a sense of realities 
and the K.M.P.P. sheds its shibboleths then these 
two can be of immense good to the nationals of India. 
As men of integrity Acharya Kripalani and Sri Jai 
Prakash Narain have both a unique status and their 
standing as devoted patriots is beyond challenge. But 
the vision of both are clouded by the irresponsible 
actions and utterings of sly careerists on the one side 
and reckless and feckless hot-heads on the other. 

It would indeed be a calamity if there is no true 
opposition, based on the real cause of the people, to 
Pandit Nehru’s Government. Indeed the misfortune 
will be more tragic on the side of the Government 
for a lack of responsible opposition will only hasten 
Nemesis for the Congress Party Government under 
Pandit Nehru. : 


The Presidential Address 


Before discussing the Presidential address, it 
might not be out of place to comment on the 
criticisms levelled at the Government during its dis- 
cussion by the Opposition. Regarding the views of 


ma 
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the Communist Group, we have the following 
report ; 

“The Communist leader, Mr. A. K. Gopalan, who 
spoke after the motion of thanks had been seconded, 
expressed great disappointment over the address and 
urged the Government to take swift action to deal 
with the deepening economic crisis, Thousands of 
workers had been thrown out of employment, he said, 
but the Government had done nothing. The two major 
problems today were food and jobs. The Govern- 
ment had been able to tackle neither. 

The word ‘famine? he said, did not occur in the 
address. Something was said about Rayalaseema but 
nothing abbdut Hissar or the Sunderbans or other 
places where newspapers every day reported famine 
conditions. : 

. Judged by the burdens imposed on the people 
during the last five years, this country had not yet 
got freedom or independence. Thousands of workers 
in the textile mills and handloom industry, the mica 
mines and coir factories had been thrown out of 
employment. After the increase in food prices 388,000 
people in the Capital had been unable to draw their 
rations. ‘The freedom or independence we have got 
is not the freedom of the poor man. 

He criticized the Government for making no 
mention of . linguistic provinces. ‘The Government 
were not in favour of linguistic provinces in Madras, 
he said, because they- were afraid a Congress ministry 
would not be in office there, 

Mr. Gopalan challenged the claim that the 
Government had followed a policy of friendship to- 
wards all countries. He said that while pass-ports were 
denied to people who wished to visit Russia or China 
and visas were not granted to some who wished to 
come here from -those countries, ‘anybody from 
America can come here with his bag and baggage and 
anybody can go to America’.” 

We hold no brief for: the Government and 
therefore there is no need for us to discuss in detail 
all the points made by the leader of the Communist 
group. Indeed we are in agreement with him regard- 
ing the economic. crisis, linguistic provinces and 
unemployment. But we have to say a few words 
regarding the dread word. “famine” which is being 
so loudly shouted by his comrades in West Bengal 
and in Rayalaseema. - 

Does the Communist “Party really want the 
people to survive the trials that failure of crops and 
lack of purchasing power has landed the poor people 
of the Sunderbans area into ? Judging by the methods 
adopted and statements issued by their party leaders 
in that area and by their fellow-travellers, dupes and 
scrap-hunting news-hounds the reverse is the case. 
Otherwise why this continuous preaching to the 
people to demand rice, in quantities impossible of 
procuremen? and supply, as an absolute sine qua non? 


s 
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There is no need to give a detailed report of the 
movement and agitation that is being whipped up, 
but it seems to ua that an attempt is being made to 
make capital out of people’s misery just to serve the 
interests and purposes of the Party. 

The same process as was in evidence in Hyderabad, 
in the Telengana area, is being sought to be brought 
into action in the Sunderbans. The Government has 
to accept responsibility for its failures and short- 
comings in the past and the present. It has neglected 
the people’s interest and is still bungling. But that 
does not mean that the people should be misguided 
into intensifying their own distress, so that the dis- 
ruptionists may score a triumph. 

We do not want Hyderabad methods to be re- 
peated in West Bengal. We append herein Swami ` 
Ramananda Tirth’s comments in the House of People 7 
for the consideration of our readers : 

“In the House of the People a notable speech was 
also made by the Hyderabad State Congress 
President, Swami Ramananda Tirth. Dressed in his 
usual saffron costume, the Swami forcefully answ 
Communist charges. ” 

He strongly denied that the Com anisi 
mert in Telengana was a struggle for ‘3 
It was nothing more than an armed politica] campaign, 
he added, which the Government had treated with a 
measure of generosity. S 

Communist complaints about suppression of civil . 
liberties were baseless. Had the Congress been 
responsible for an armed rebellion undér a Commu- 
nist Government, Congress members would not have 
been able to protest in Parliament.” 

We emphatically say that as yet there is but 
scarcity, and not famine, in parts of West Bengal. But 
attempts are being made to panic people into greater 
distress and perhaps into actual famine, _ A 

As to the Presidential address, we shall reproduce 
only two small extracts. from that, as those two 
indicate where the President can fully exert himself 
to influence the destiny of the Nation, In the preamble 
he says: 

: “You and I have taken the oath of servige to 
this country of ours. May we be true to that pledge 
por aac our highest endeavour to its fulfil- 
ment.” 

And at the ai we find the 
above : ; 

“Your success will depend on the spirit of 
tolerance that governs your activities and the ws- 
dom that inspires your efforts. I earnestly trust, 
therefore, that this wisdom. and tolerance of spirit 
will always be with you”. 

It is obviously the President’s mission to convey 
these exhortations to his Government, from the. 
highest to the lowest and to endeavour for its imple- 
mentation by all, We wish him success, The rest of 
the address is for record only. 
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NOTES 


The Final Central Budget 
The Final Indian Budget as presented by the 


Finance Minister, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, discloses 


a surplus of Rs. 3.73 crores as against an estimated 
revenue surplus of Rs. 18.73 crores in the care-taker 
Budget of February, 1952. The reduction in surplus 
is due to the decline in the estimated revenue receipts 
from ‘Rs. 424.98 to Rs. 404.98 crores, while the revenue 
expenditure has been reduced from Rs, 406.25 crores 
to Rs. 401.25 crores. In short the revenue receipts are 


expected. to be~reduced_by -Rs. 20 crores whereas the 


revenue expenditure is to be reduced by only Rs. 5 


crores. The reduction in revenue is due to a fall of 
Rs. 25 crores under Customs revenue owing to the 
recent reduction in export duties. 


Referring to talk of “price recession” the Finance 
Minister expressed the view that 
depended on unpredictable world developments,’ he 
did not think that the pregent situation amounted ‘to 
a depression. Hè- added that at the. present juncture 
he fall is not a portent calling for the reckless injec- 
hn of purchasing power into the country’s economy. 
NES) necessary, however, to guard against lower 
Mmd unemployment. He gave the assurance 
that the Govtrnment were most keenly alive to this 
danger and would take adequate steps to see that 
production-and employment were not affected. The 
changes in the export duties, relaxation in the control 
of jute exports and cotton textiles, the special assis- 
tance given to the cotton textile industry to purchase 
foreign cotton were the important measures adopted 
by the Government to meet the situation, 

The level of industrial production had generally 
been well maintained, he said. Agricultural production 
had also been well maintained, jute, cotton and sugar 
showing encouraging results. The additional production 


‘of food-grains had, however, been more than offset by 


a fall in production due to drought or insufficient ram. 

The Finance Minister next reviewed the balance 
of payments position. In 1951, this had not been as 
favourable as in 1950, and the deficit for that year 
was estimated at Rs. 30 crores. In ‘the first four 
months of the current year there had been a reduction 
of Rs. 81 crores in the amount of the sterling balances. 
Till the end of last month the deficit on current 
transactions had been wholly met from the accumu- 
lated surpluses and it had not been necessary to’ draw 
upon the agreed release from. sterling balances. 

The Finance Minister theri mentioned the deterio- 
ration in the dollar position of this country and the 
sterling area as a whole, The measures taken by the 
Commonwealth Governments to stop the drain on the 
central reserves had led to a decline in thé rate of the 
drain. India’s drawings for the > second half of 1952 
may also be smaller owing to the improved stock 
position of wheat and raw, cotton, - Negotiations’ were 


though much 
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in train for the grant of certain loans from he World 
Bank and if this came in, it would assist the country’s 
dollar position. 


The Finance Minister then mentioned the reduc- 
tion in the provision for food subsidies. With the rise 
in the price of imported supplies it would cost the 
Exchequer about Rs. 60 crores if, in addition to sub- 
sidizing milo, the price of food-grains in industrial and 
other areas were to be maintained at the 1951 level. 
If prices in industrial areas were to be given to the 
whole range of consumers, the cost would rise to about 


Sead a year. 


‘With so many competing claims upon our resources 
particularly for development of our economic 
resources, continued the F. M., it will be wasteful to 
spend sums of this order on consumption by subsi- 
dizing food. 

The increase in the price of food-grains had also 
to be viewed against the background of the reduction 
in the general price level. The urban working class 
cost of living indices showed that the compensatory 
fall in the aggregate on other commodities had been 
substantial, At measure of initial hardship was inevi- 
table, and the Government were doing their best to 
mitigate the hardship for the lower classes by subsidi- 
zing milo. He could not hold out any hope of a, relief 
in the form of restoration of any system of subsidies 
committing the Central Exchequer to bringing about 
an approximation between the ee of. imported ‘and 
internally procured grain. 

The Finance Minister went on to announce that 
he did not propose to make any changes in taxation. 
About reliefs in taxation he said: 

w” “The problem before me now is really not one 
of having any money to give away but of how to 
make good the net loss of resources which the 
changes I have proposed involve.” No one could 
seriously suggest a reduction in taxation with so 


‘much to be accomplished for development and when 
‘the ordinary citizen was, for the first 


time in four 
years, finding the price levels a little less irksome. 
Revenue had been buoyant in the last two years 
largely for fortuitous reasons, while demands for 
essential expenditure had been steadily rising. It 
would be dangerous to do anything to weaken the 


-Government’s revenue position at this stage. 


He stressed the fact that in an expanding 
economy savings in administrative expenditure were 
likely to be absorbed by increasing developmental 
expenditure. 

For the future, there would be no reserve 
represented by accumulated balances and the country 
would have to raise currently the money required to 
meet public expenditure and to finance development 
plans, “On any view of the future which one could 
take,” said’ the Finance Minister, “there can be no 





room for- complacency or for the relaxation of 
efforts to raise the maximum amount of 
for the country’s development.” 

Assistance had been received in recent months 
from outside sources for development and, while 
such assistance was welcome, the couch had 
largely to rely on itself, : 

“The edifice of our prosperity cannot be built 
on props of outside assistance without sacrificing 
something vital in the‘ nation’s spirit, but can be built 
enduringly only by the efforts of our own people.” 

The Finance Minister has announced that the 
revenue receipt for 1952-83 would drop ‘greatly as. 
there has been a heavy reduction of” “export duties 
on jute, oil sets; and textiles due to” ‘depression in 
world inarket. Let us survey’ their real contribution 
to the exchequer : 


the 
resources 


Export Duties 
(in crores of rupees) 











Items 1950-51 1951-52 1951-523 1952-53 
actuals Budget Revised Budget Budget 
Jute and jute 
products 26.12 36.00 57.00 40.00 
Cotton 1.20 4.50 7.70 5.50 
Textile and yarn 31 2.50 2.35 2.50 
Manganese 1.32 1.00 2.00 > 1.59 
Tea - 11.24 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Black pepper 4.26 3.25 4.00 3.00 
Other agricultural 
goods 40 24 50 40 
Tron and steel 21 18 15 10 
Mica .29 21 40 25 
Oil and oilseeds 2 1.25 1.50 1.00 
Wool 1.99 2.85 1.25 aris) 
47.36 62.25 87.75- 65.00 


Receipts under jute and textiles record a loss of 
17 crores and 2.20 crores respectively, But Customs in 
general reveals an overall improvement as against the 
„actuals of 1950-51 and Budget estimate of 1951-52. 
Again the contribution from Excise marks a general 
improvement over the Revised Budget of 1951-52, The 
statistical account below will make the position clear : 


Excise Dorms 


1950-51 (actuals) ‘Rs. 67 crores and 54 lakhs 
1951-52 (Budget) Rs. 79 a 3, 683. ,, 
1951-52 (Revised Budget) Rs. 84 ., ,, 30 ,, 
1952-53 (Budget) Rs. 86, > 

Receipts from Income-tax has been shown at 
Rs. 132 crores for two successive years and now it 


stands at Rs. 119 crores. As an explanation it has been 
declared that the general recession in trade, through 
which the country, according to the Finanee Minister, 
is passing, is likely to reduce income-tax receipts. 
The thing which should arrest public attention, 
is the deplorable condition of our cash balance position 
at the end of the year. The Central Exchequer started 
with Rs. 273 crores and 90 lakhs as cash balance after 
the partition of the country. Nearly 260 crores of this 
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sum has been used up, the balance remaining at Rs. 78 
crores and 38 lakhs only. And this will stand at 
Rs. 83.08 crores at the end of 1982-58 though there 
has been a huge surplus of Rs: 93 crores from the last 
year. This again includes an unspent balance of Rs. 40 
crores received as foreign aids. That is, out of a total 
amount of nearly 300 crores, only 47 crores of rupees 
remains as cash balance. The bulk of this money, Mr. 
Chintaman Deshmukh declares, has been utilised for 
essential purposes 'and development, But little substan- 
tial progress in any aspect of national development 
can yet be seen, 

No mention has been made of the workings of - 
the Five-year Plan. It has been declared that the 
Central and State Governments would practise 
economy in expenditure by all means and the money 
thus relieved will be utilised for the implementation 
of the Plan as assigned to respective Governments. 
But throughout the whole Budget no claim has been 
made of such savings and the transference’ of such 
money to national reconstruction undey the Five-year 
Plan. : 

The Budget dtimate reveals a reduction 
revenue by Rs. 20. crores while the expenditure. 
been raised even over the last Reve 
‘Defence’ as before, still accounts for”half The R 
revenue. Some relief under the present situation may 
be obtained if military training is made selectively 
compulsory so that trained reserves may be readily 
available in times of emergency. 

Such enhancement of expenditure is discernible 
in other’ branches of administration as well. No evi- 
dence exists to show that the recommendations of the 
various economy committees have been accepted for 
implementation by the Finance. Minister. 

One of the peculiar features in the Budget cof the 
Government of India is that ‘both Revente and - 
Capital accounts are combined together. The. propor- 
tion of capital expenditure overseas has increased 
very much. During the current year the Government 
would have to spend Rs. 216 crores and 70 lakhs 
overseas. Payment on personal account through the 
Banking Institutions are, however, outside this account. 
Of this amount, Rs. 33 crores and 90 lakhs will go 
from the General Revenue, while under Capital it will. 


. be 166 crores and 83 lakhs. Debt Repayment accounts 


for Rs. 4 crores and 85 lakhs while other Debts and 
Deposits will cost Rs. 19 crores and 39 lakhs. We 
shall earn, on the other hand, only Rs. 2 crores and 
29 lakhs. The net drainage therefore will be Rs. 214 
crores and 70 lakhs. In 1952-53, the net revenue will . 
be Rs. 585 crores and 87 lakhs while the net ex- 

penditure will be Rs. 594 crores and 49 lakhs. Out of 

this a drain of Rs. 214 crores and 70 lakhs abroad}. 
seems to be rather a high proportion. 

The difficulty of reducing the level of expenditure 
to what can be covered by revenue when balances 
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. have been used up must inevitably pose a 


NVILED 


serious 
problem, and one that will soon have to be faced if 
Indian finances are to remain in good condition. - 
That more success has not attended the Govern- 
ment’s efforts in economic stabilisation is due partly 
to the, fact that more deflationary measures were not 
put into operation. For, although Government ex- 
penditure throughout the period maintained an expan- 
sionist bias, much the greater mischief to the economy 
was done by the post-war mobilisation of war-time 
earnings held by people who were ordinarily outside 
diréct taxation, Perhaps the fundamental dilemma of 
the situation was never really resolved, t.e, whether 
the way of salvation Jay through more controls and 
greater savings secured by heavier taxation or was it 
to be found in less control and lighter taxes facilitat- 
ing investment out of larger available incomes. Econo- 
mic stabilisation has been claimed by Mr. Deshmukh 
as one of his objects. It, however, seems unlikely, as 
seen through the handling of our finances by our 
successive . Finance Ministers, that public finance can 


+ -ever be a very powerful stabilising instrument in our 


cduntry at least within a foreseeable future. 


x. Rdilway Budget 


Except for an additional provision of Rs. 1 crore 
for labour wélfare and an equal amount for the 
elimination of transport bottlenecks on certain sections 
of the railways, the new Railway Budget does not 
exhibit any substantial modification on the interim 
budget of February, 1952. Much of it is concerned 
with the re-grouping of railways to which the New 
Minister, Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, presumably lends 
his full support. He confined his observations to two or 


three major developmtnts only, since the presentation | 


of the estimates in February, Dealing at length with 
criticisms against the formation of the Northern, 
North-Eastern and Eastern zones, he said that, while 
the general scheme for welding together the nume- 


_ rous railway systems in India to form one co-ordinated 


railway system divided into six zones had received 
general support and the formation of the Southern, 
Western and’ Central Railways had also been welcomed 
by the State Governments, trade and industry, labour 
and the public, it was a matter for regret that the 
last phase of this great administrative reform, 
namely, the formation of the remaining three zones, 
should have oceasioned bitter controversy, sometimes 
acrimonious, in certain quarters. 

When the Railway Ministry’s tentative plan was 
circulated in January 1952 various suggestions were 
received from the State Governments conċerned to 
suit their peculiar individual needs and the require- 
ments of trade and industry of these States. These 
suggestions were conflicting and not susceptible wholly 
to reconciliation. The concern of the Government 
was to evolve a plan ‘which, while giving due and 


“not merely maintain but 


“Divisions in the 
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appropriate consideration to these suggestions, would 
improve the operational 
efficiency of the entire railway system as an integral 
undertaking. 

He was confident that the people “of this young 
Republic” were capable of rising above narrow, paro- 
chial and provincial sentiments, and- prejudices in the 
larger interests of the unity, solidarity and prosperity 
of the nation as a whole. _/ 

Referring to the headquarters of the North- 
Eastern Railway, he said that this railway, as now 
constituted by the amalgamation of the old O.T. and 
Assam Railways, was a purely metre-gauge system 
and there was no question of locating its head- 
quarters at any station other than the one on the 
metre-gauge system. 

Regarding the retention of the Allahabad Division 
in the Eastern Zone, a great deal has been said in the 
Press and.in the various memoranda received by the 
Railway Board during the last few weeks, allegedly 
based on opinions like those of the Wedgwood and 
Kunzru Committees. In arriving at the decision that 
the Allahabad Division should be integrated with the 
Northern Railway, Government naturally gave the 
fullest and the most careful consideration to al} such 
opinions to the extent of their validity in the altered 
conditions prevailing today. 

The case for the retention of the Allahabad and 
Lucknow Divisions and perhaps also the Moradabad 
Division with the Eastern Railway was urged by some 
primarily to facilitate the provision of an adequate 
number of empties to the coalfields. The point made 
by them was that the inclusion of these two or three 
Eastern Zone would give it elbow 
room and operational fiexibility to achieve this end. 
It had to-be considered whether the unified Indian 
Railways could either take such a limited view or 
allow this position to be perpetuated by continuing 
to penalize these three Divisions alone for the lapses 
of the other zones involved in the movements, 

The Railway Minister maintained that the 
regulation of coal traffic in the country would be 
better secured by co-ordination on an all-India basis 
and by the realization by all the zones involved in 
the movements of their responsibilities in the matter. 
On this concept and in order to secure better and 
more effective co-ordination, a Deputy Director of 
the Railway Board had been posted at Moghalsarai. 


. He would be in constant touch with all zonal adminis- 


trations and with the Railway Board to ensure the 
flow-back of an adequate number of wagons into the 
eoalfields. - i 

Referring to the Sealdah Division on which also 
there has been a certain amount of controversy, the 
Minister said that in the tentative plan, this Division 
was proposed to be attached to the North-Eastern 
Railway to give it an access route to the Port of Cal- 
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‘at any station other than one on the 
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cutta. The Government and the business interests of 
West Bengal protested against this provision and, 
after careful consideration, the Government came to 
the. conclusion that the point made by West Bengal 
that this Division should continue with the Eastern 
Railway for the unity of the broad-gauge system in 
West Bengal should be conceded. With a view, how- 
ever, to providing a wider and more effective measure 
of co-ordination over all the riverine interchange points 
of traffic than was envisaged in the original plan and 
to maintain the uninterrupted flow of traffic to and 
from the Port of Calcutta, an officer of the Railway 
Board designated as Director, Rail Movements, had 
been appointed in Calcutta to take overall charge of 
regulating traffic in this area. 

Appealing both to the House and the people out- 
side to bring an objective analysis and appreciation to 
bear upon. this problem of administrative reorganiza- 
tion, he said he was confident they would all agree 
that the measures taken had the larger interests of the 
country as their objective. 

Mr. Shastri has sought to justify the ill-advised 
scheme by the lame insinuation that its critics have 
been inspired by purely Jocal or regional preferences 
and sentiments and has made an appeal to the House 
“to rise above narrow, parochial, and provincial 
sentiments and prejudices in the larger interest of the 
nation as a whole.” But it is the Railway Ministry 
that has betrayed a lack of a sense of national interest 
under political pressure and parochialism and still it 
blames others for provincialism. Mr. Shastri should 
be the last person to accuse others ! s 

The three major objections to the re-constitution 
of the railway organisation in Eastern, North-Eastern 
and Northern regions are the ‘establishment of the 
headquarters of the North-Eastern Railway at 
Gorakhpur instead of Calcutta as originally proposed, 
amalgamation of the Sealdah Division of the Eastern 
Railway (E.I.R.) with the new Eastern Railway and 
the inclusion of the Allahabad Division into the 
Northern Railway. : 

_ As to the first of these issues, the Railway Minis- 
ter has invented a moral plea. The. North-Eastern 
Railway being a purely metre-gauge system, he said, 
there can be no question of locating its headquarters 
metre-gauge 
system. This argument, illogical and strange as it. is, 
naturally excludes basie considerations of re-grouping 
like administrative and operational efficiency as also 
of ultimate economy. The argument moreover is 
vitiated by inconsistency of points and policy declared 
by the authority. The new Southern Zone as Tte- 
organised by the Ministry, comprises' broad, metre, 
as well as narrow gauge systems, but still it has been 
grouped under one headquarters. If their existence in 
one section does not inhibit the implementation of the 
plan, why it should be so in another under same 
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management and control ? Then, again, this leads to 
the conclusion that the Assam Railway, which was a 
purely metre-gauge system before re-grouping, was 
run inefficiently from its headquarters in Calcutta 
which was not a station on that Railway. Shri Shastri’s 
reasoning, therefore, is an unrealistic and fantastic 
red-herring. i ki 

About the transfer of the Allahabad Division to 
the Northern Railway, the Railway Minister has con- 
tended that “the fullest and most careful considera- 
tion” was given to the opinions of the Wedgwood and 
Kunzru committees to the extent of their validity in 
the altered conditions obtaining today. l 

Hardly two years have elapsed after the publica- 
tion of the- Report of the Kunzru Committee when the 
Railway Ministry feels convinced that its recom- 
mendations have outlived their validity and that 
change in the original scheme has therefore become 
inevitable. A scheme drawn by any expert committee 
must invariably involve a time element to be ulti- 
mately executed in practice and this must be conceded 
in the case of railway reconstruction programmes as.» 
well, But for obvious reasons. the Railway Ministéy 
has glaringly deviated from the clear and unambigypus 
recommendations of the Kunzru Committee which the - 
Ministry itself appointed, and has devised a new 
‘scheme to fulfil their own insidious purposes to the 
detriment of national interest. Under such circums- 
tances how can. the people maintain confidence in the 
Government's utterances and ‘activities? How can a 
better fate be imagined for the “Five Years” or “Six 
Years” plans when the ultimate fate of one, not less 
vital in its implication, is so miserable! 

Shri Shastri has tried to meet the argument of 
_the critics about the bottlenecks in wagon supply that 
the transfer of the Allahabad Division would involve, 
by saying that under the new, but overall integrated 
Railway control, supplies of empties would be ensured 
not by penalising particular -divisions, as before, but 
by a comprehensive regulation and adjustment of 
traffic throughout the Indian Railway system. But 
how such regulation and adjustment of traffie would 
be prevented by the retention of the Allahabad Divi- 
sion with the Eastern Railway is not intelligible to us. 
As it stands, the Eastern Centre will have to handle 
about 45 per cent of the total ton-mileage of all the- 
railways. Consequently pressure will be heaviest on it. 
Tf the Northern Railway fails to handle the wagons 
timely and promptly, the movement of coal and other 
essential commodities will be hampered.: Moghalsarai, 
as a terminus, will hardly be able to provide ample 
space for the empties. A slight laxity in duty on the 
part of the Northern Railway would jeopardize the 
working of the whole system causing immense hard- 
ships and dislocation of trade and commerce. The 
bottleneck that is already perceptible in the supply 
of coal wagons in the Eastern region provides a fac- 
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‘ fluence on a Ministry whose distorted concept 
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tual refutation of the hypothetical argument of opera- 
tional efficiency offered by the Railway Ministry. 

Shri Shastri observes that the interested public 
has been consulted before the actual implementation 
of the scheme and that it has received a genera} suf 
port in the country. The consent, however, has been 
given to the original scheme as envisaged by the 
Kunzru Committee and not to the revised scheme of 
the Railway Ministry. Almost all the chambers of 
commerce of importance in Calcutta, not to speak of 
the important newspapers, railwaymen and the public 
in general, have strongly criticised this. change and 
demanded the authority to appoint an expert com- 
mittee to go through the question anew. But all such 
representation and persuasion fail to exert any in- 
of 
“public interest” ig too parochial to admit of any 
arguments on a national basis, 

As tegards the Sealdah Division, Shri Shastri has 
pointed out that under no practical scheme all the 
riverine interchange points could be linked up with 
the Port of Calcutta within the framework of a sugle 


_ sonal railway and as such, that division lag been left 


or 
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with the Eastern Railway, a Director, Railway Move- 
ménts, having been stationed in Calcutta for co- 
ordinating Railway traffic in this region. But that 
would entail further difficulties as permission would 
have to be sought from. dual authorities, one in Cal- 


„cutta and ‘the other at Gorakhpur. 


Linguistic Provinces 

“The Karnataka Unification Conference has 
passed a resolution urging the Government to take 
immediate steps for the formation of a United Karna- 


taka, State and to appoint a high power committee for 


determining the boundaries.and allied matters. This 
is nothing unusual. In fact, it has become an annual 


feature not only in respect of Karnataka, but of all 


other areas claiming linguistic states. But what is un- 
usual is that Mr. Masthi Venkatesa Iyengar, who is a 
retired official besides being one of the top-ranking 


-writers in Kannada, has suggested a course of action 


which may be more helpful. He. has asked that 
representatives of the linguistic areas of Andhra, 
Tamilnad, Kerala, Karnataka and Maharashtra should 
discuss points of difference over boundaries and other 
matters and try to work out solutions of these diffe- 
rences. One of the difficulties that linguistic patriots 
have been consistently ignoring is the existence of con- 
flicting views and interests, as between the different 
areas. This is one of the factors which has delayed 
the formation of linguistic states, because obviously 


the Central Government cannot be expected to 


impose a decision from above. If earnest attempts 
are made to arrive at agreed solutions among the 
various claimants themselves, something more cons- 
tructive will have been achieved, than the constant 
attempt to stir up passions,” 
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The shoves editorial comment appeared in the 
Bombay Chronicle, dated May 15. Our Bombay 


contemporary is a confirmed opponent of the Linguis 
tie Province idea, while we are for it. We have ofter 
discussed the complications of the problem, and have 
ever felt that the ill-assorted provincial and linguis 
tie tie-up is a stumbling-block to progress. The 
remedy is what has satisfied Orissa, 

While on the subject, it is interesting to recal 
how Lord Curzon stumbled on the Provincia 
boundaries re-drawing. Lord Ronaldsay’s Life o: 
Curzon quotes a letter of the Governor-General tc 
the Secretary of State ‘asking a few questions, 

“If the boundaries of the ©. P. (Centra 
Province—-Madhysa, Pradesh of today) were to be 
enlarged so as.to include Berar, might it not be 
advisable to seize the opportunity of taking up the 
question of Provincial boundaries generally? 

“I am not sure that this will not be a prope 
occasion on which to examine the larger question 
of the boundaries of local Government or of some 
of them ih general, Bengal is unquestionably too 
large a charge for any single man. Ought Chittagong 
to continue to belong to it, or ought we not give 
Assam an outlet on the sea? Is Orissa best’ governed 
from Calcutta? Ought Ganjam to be given tc 
Madras? My own view is that ©. P. will and ought 
to develop by sundry of these accretions into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. But whether the time has 
come or is nearing, I cannot at ‘present say.” 


The Hindu Code Bill 

` The Harijan of May -22% has the following very 
cogent comments and quotations on this highly contro- 
versial Bill. We agree with all the comments : 

“The agitation against the Hindu Code Bill has 
fairly subsided now. To that extent it may be justly 
surmised that it was more a symptom of the election 
fever than any real or well-thought out opposition. 
‘That apart, one may well say that the time for a 
dispassionate discussion of the provisions of the Bill 
and necessary atmosphere for it is restored, and we 
may well avail of ij now. In this connection the 
reader’s attention is drawn towards a very valuable 
contribution that Justice Gajendragadkar of the Bom- 
bay High Court has made through his extension 
lectures* under the auspices of the Karnatak University 
last year. The learned judge takes a judicial view of 
the whole question of Hindu reform through the ages 
and adjudges the chief provisions of the Bill in tHat 


light. As he says in his introductory remarks: 


“The questions posed by the Hindu Code are 
of great importance to millions of Hindus in this 
country and it is necessary that they should be 
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considered in their proper ‘perspective in the spirit 

of scientific inquiry. Dogmatic assertiveness would 

be clearly inconsistent with the spirit of scientific 
inquiry,” 

“He takes up the following four important changes 
that the Code Bill proposes: 1. Divorce and judicial 
separation; 2. Survivorship; 3. Daughter’s share; 4. 
Woman's right over property; and says that 


“I have taken these four topics for special 
consideration because I wish to emphasize the fact 
that the departures introduced by the Hindu Code 
on these four points cannot be condemned as being 
absolutely inconsistent with all the texts of Hindu 
Law. . . . Indeed, the principal point which J wish 
to emphasize is that the Hindu Code should be 
considered rationally and scientifically on its own 

` merits, J have endeavoured to show that it is an 
illusion to entertain the belief that Hindu Law has 
never changed or that it is of divine origin. Hindu 

“Law has changed from time to time, though the 
method adopted in introducing these changes was 
somewhat unusual, I have also endeavoured to 
show that during the British rule E 
tended to be static and by reason of the infirmity. 
from which the Courts sutfered its further growth 
was inevitably arrested. Attempts were made from 
time to time to meet the crying need for reform 
on some special parts of Hindu Law; but the time 
has now come when the problem must be attacked 
boldly and fearlessly and the whole of the Hindu 
Law must be put on a rational basis. . . .” 
“And he gives his opinion that + 

“It seems to me that it is the peremptory 
requirement of the present age that we must have 
a Hindu Code which is based on absolute equality 
amongst all Hindus, irrespective of their caste, 
creed or sex . . . The only feasible way of bring- 
ing about this urgent reform is to legislate and if 
you legislate you must legislate on an all-India 
basis on such an important topic . . . I venture 
to suggest that the days when texts had the final 
voice in such matters have long gone by, Dever to 
return. It would be totally unscientific and un- 
reasonable to go back to these ancient texts to find 
out how we should regulate our daily life today.” 


“To those who object to the Bill on the plea of 
having a common Civil Law for all-India he replies : 


~ 


“I think it would bè very unwise not to sup- 
port the Hindu Code on the idealistic ground that 
its provisions do not embrace all citizens alike. I 
apprehend this attitude may not expedite the final 
unification of all civil laws in the country, but 
would merely postponé even the unification of, 
Hindu Law.” : 

“And he concludes his argument with the following 


words : 


. “It is no exaggeration to say that . . . (the 
Proposals contained in the Hindu Code) affect all 
of us fundamentally and it is our duty to consider 
them dispassionately and without entering into 
any heated or acrimonious controversies.” 


Zamindari Abolition in Uttar Pradesh 
The Supreme Court- judgement declaring * the 
U, P. Zamindgri Abolition and Land Reforms Act 


y 


Hindu Law: 


. checking denudation in mountainous 
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valid and intra vires of the Constitution has set the 
stage for far-reaching agrarian reforms in Uttar 
Pradesh. It should be clearly realised that this is only 
the first step. No one can ‘acquire land in the 
future in excess of 30 acres. The Act contains provi- 
sions against fragmentation and sub-division of 
holdings. But these are negative measures and will 
not bring about an agrarian revolution which people 
expect from the abolition of zamindari. The 
Government should initiate positive programme for 
replacing the zamindari system by the formation 
of co-operative farms to replace the present un- 
economic form of cultivation. The cultivator should 
be helped to reduce costs by the latest methods for 
increasing the yield of his crops. 


New Forest Policy . ae, 


India should have one-third of its total land 
area under forests, according to a new National 
Forest. Policy announced by the Indian . Agneultural 
Ministry on May 13. 

The policy, stated in a resolution in a Gazette 
Extraordinary, lays down that as an insurance against 


denudation, about 60 p.c. of the land should be uder * 


forests in the Himalayas, the Deccan and other 
mountainous tracts. , | 

“The need for protecting forest animals, particu- 
larly rare species, is emphasised. ‘Bird and animal 
life should be controlled by special Jaws, and rare 
forms preserved by setting up sanctuaries and national 
parks,’ says the policy statement. 

The policy is based on fiye permanent needs of 
the country. These needg considered ‘essential,’ gre: 
region., soil 
erosion and the progress of the Rajputana desert; 
establishing tree-lands for ameliorating climatic con- 
ditions; ensuring grazing for cattle and fire wood; 
sustained supply of timber and other forest produceg 
for industry, defence and communications; and maxi- 
mum annual revenue in perpetuity, consistent with 


- national interests, 


The new policy stresses the need for making the 
nation ‘tree-conscious’ and commends the national 
“Vana Mahotsava’ movement which, it says, ‘will not 
only arrest vandalism of cutting down valuable trees 
but also create the urge to protect them.’ 

Indian forests are classified as protection forests, 
national forests, village forests, and tree-land. Stating 
that the classification is merely illustrative but not 
mutually exclusive, the Policy Statement says: ‘It has 
to be realised, however, that the country as a whole 
has a vast stake in the conservation of all forests, 
irrespective of their functions and ownership and, 
therefore, all of them should be administered from the 
point of view of national well-being? 

As regards the first consideration, the new policy 
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recognises that the needs of local population must be 
met to a reasonable extent, but ‘national interests 
should not be sacrificed, nor should the rights and 
interests of future generations be subordinated to the 
improvidence of the present generation.’ 

The extension of agriculture to forest lands ‘has 
resulted in general deterioration of physicial conditions 
and must, therefore, be given up.’ 

The correct solution of the land problem jis to 
evolve a system of balanced and complimentary land 
use ‘under which each type of land is allotted to that 
form of use under which it would produce most and 
deteriorate least.’ . 

Each State should set up a permanent organisa- 
tion'to deal with working plans, their compilation, 
revision and deviations, research and statistics. 

States without a proper Forest Act should enact 
legislation at an early date on the lines of the. Indian 
Forest Act. 

A sinking fund should be created to 
forestry freedom from the ‘vagaries of annual budgets.’ 

Investment of a portion of the revenue in Govern- 
ment securities for this purpose is suggested. 

- This clear.statement of policy is to be welcomed. 
But the Government’s realization regarding “vagaries 
of annual budgets” has a wider significance. Can it 
persuade its financial advisers to give up this parti- 
cular vagary and make grants to social institutions on 
long-term projects? The organizers thereof are in con- 
stant fear of interference by departmental busybodies. 
The tendency now is to increase the bureaucrats and 
starve the ‘essential’ services of their promised grants. 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad’s grandiose scheme `of 
‘social education’ has foundered on the sudden blight 
of scarcity. And he has lost imagination that would 
have enabled him to scrap his departmental para- 
phernalia and trust to non-official initiative for giving 
shape to his policy. The new forest policy if it means 


anything, means State Socialism—the management of’ 


the State by ‘managers’—bureaucrats, Burnham's 
‘Managerial Revolution’ is seeking in India a new field 
for experiment. 


Preservation of Wild Life 

The undernoted news comes rather late in the day. 
Welcome as it is, knowledgable sources are rather 
pessimistic because of the Jax methods followed 
heretofore : 

“The West Bengal Government propose to tighten 
up measures for the preservation of wild life in the 
State, it is learnt. With this end in view, the State 
Government are now considering a draft Bill to re- 
place the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Act of 
1912. 

Meanwhile, it is stated, the five game sanctuaries 
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preventing the wanton destruction of wild life and 
in preserving some rare species of animals and birds. 
Four of these sanctuaries are located in the forests of 
North Bengal and one in the Lothian islands in the 
south-eastern. tip of the Sundarbans, 

In the Jaldapara sanctuary in Jalpaiguri District, 
the largest in the State, and in the Gorumara 
sanctuary the great one-horned rhino, which_is a rare 
specimen found only in Bengal and Assam, is now 
flourishing after facing virtual extinction only two 
decades ago. Other animals which are being protected 
in these sanctūaries include elephants, tigers, wild 
buffaloes and deer. The State Forest Directorate are 
also considering a proposal to set up national parks 
where suitable species of animals and birds can be 
introduced.” 


The Ganges Barrage 

The following piece of heartening news appeared 
in the daily ‘press of May 15. We hope this portends 
a new outlook on the part of the powers-that-be : 

“The construction of a barrage across the Ganga 
near Farakka has been found to be feasible, it is 
reliably learnt. The cost is- estimated to be about 
Rs. 37 crores, l 


Investigations by Mr. Visvesvaraya, who has been 
deputed by the Government of India to report on the 
proposed barrage, are now complete and he is expected 
to submit his findings in'a few days. It is also under- 
stood that the West Bengal Government has already 
‘approached the Central Government to take up the 
scheme and put through the work with the least pos- 
sible delay. x 

The scheme is of all-India importance because it 
will afford facilities for navigation and irrigation and 
supply headwaters for the moribund rivers of West 
Bengal. It will also improve Calcutta port.” 


Relief Measures in Rayalaseema 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said at a. Press confer- 
ence at Madras on 16th May that the State Govern- 
ment was considering the levy of betterment fees in 
places where new works had been started. 

Asked whether some of the irrigation projects in 
the State were being slowed down, he said that the 
matter was being looked into. There were hundreds 
of irrigation schemes to be executed both under 
capital and revenue heads. The Government was 
examining how much money it could set apart for 
these works and the funds that could be got from 
the Central Government. 

Regarding relief measures in the drought- 
affected districts, Government had ‘appointed Mr, ©. 
A. Ramakrishnan as a deputy to the Famine Relief 
Commissioner. He would have headquarters at 
Cudappah—one of the worst-hit districts of Rayala- 


established by the State Government have helped in seema—and would personally speed up reljef meg- 
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sures. ‘His work will not bë paper work but personal 
work,’ he said. 

Ordinarily no remission was granted to dry crops. 
“However, because of the uncertainties of rainfall, 
Government was remitting the entire assessment 
where thé damage was 75 per cent and half remission 
was given in areas where tlie damage to crops was 
50 per cent, The total remission in the affected dis- 
tricts was estimated at about Rs. 62 lakhs. The 
collection of cess by local bodies had also been 
ordered to be suspended for the next revenue year. 

The State Government intended to sink 13,000 
wells in the current year in the drought-affected 
districts at an estimated cost of about Rs. 1 crore 
to provide drinking water. Additionally, the army 
had been asked to deepen 700 wells in Rayalaseema. 
Presently, 70 military lorries and 18 civil lorries were 
distributing water in the villages. 


About 1,000 gruel centres had been opened by . 


Government; in Rayalaseema at a total cost of Rs. 34 
lakhs. Three lakhs of people were receiving gruel in 
these centres daily. Able-bodied people were given 
employment in road and irrigation works undertaken 
in the region at a cost of Rs. 139 lakhs. 

Regarding price of wheat, he said, the Madras 
‘Government was pressing the Government of India 
to effect a reduction. In this context one had to 
realise the difficulties of the Central Government 
also. It had to pay high price for wheat. He 
emphasised the need for popularising wheat in the 
South. He had found that the people here looked 
healthier now and-he held this was due to the off- 
take of wheat during the last few years. 


Indian Satyagraha for Voting Rights 


“The Ceylon Indian Congress officially made an 
approach to all right-thinking persons and people of 
goodwill who constitute the overwhelming majority of 
the population of Ceylon- to support them in their 
struggle to obtain elementary democratic rights for 
the Indians in Ceylon. 

The official statement issued -by the Congress 
héadquarters on the launching of the Satyagraha 
emphasised, “Our struggle is not directed against the 
people of this country, as certain Government spokes- 
men have tried to make it out, but is intended to 
focus attention on the injustice that is being perpe- 
trated by an administration dominated by a Party 
wHo seem anxious to reduce the strength of and 
eliminate, if possible, parties and groups which do 
not agree with their policies and programme. Nor is 
our struggle an attempt to vilify the people of Ceylon. 
But it is certainly intended to expose the machinations 
of a Government which is determined to deny fran- 

- ehige rights to a community which eonatiiutes a tenth 
ef the population, 
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“The Working Committee of the 
Congress has been finally compelled to launch a cam- 
paign of Satyagraha in order to obtain voting rights 
for Indian settlers who have decided to become 
citizens of Ceylon so that the Ceylon Indian -com~- 
munity would be able to participate in the forthcoming 
general elections to enable them to have elected 
representation in the next- Parliament. The decision 
to start Satyagraha has been reached only after all 
efforts to settle this matter by negotiation have failed. 
The premature and unexpected dissolution of Parlia- 
ment before the Privy Council has been able to pro- 


nounce its opinion on the validity of the recent laws, 


that disfranchised the Ceylon Indian community is a 
clear indication that the U.N.P. Government is 
determined to keep Indians, who have settled in 
Ceylon and who wish to become citizens, without re- 
presentation in Parliament. 

“We wish to stress that we are not asking for 
anything that is impossible or anything .that is un- 
reasonable. What we want is that Indians who have 
made Ceylon their home and have expressed their 
desire to become citizens by making applications under 


the rigorous provisions of the Indian and Pakistani . 


Citizenship Act shall be given the vote. These persons 
have been on the electoral registers from 1981. Their 
names were expunged in June, 1950 even before they 
could make applications to become citizens under ` 4 
law -the constitutional validity of which is now in 
question. 

“Our earlier an to boycott registration under 
the Indian and Pakistani Act was to protest against 
the humiliating and almost impractical conditions that 
have been laid down. This boycott was from August 
1949, when registration first began, to April 1950, when 
the boycott wag lifted. From April 1950 to August 4, 
1951, the last date for making such applications, nearly 
24 lakhs of applications covering a total number of 
about 74 lakhs were made by adults and heads of 
families. Up to date only an infinitesimal fraction of 
applications has been disposed of. The temporary 


boycott has not been the cause of any delay, nor of 


the disfranchisement. We, therefore, appeal to the 
conscience of the people of Ceylon to support our 
struggle and to bring pressure on the Government to 
remedy a grave injustice. We are convinced that our 
struggle is a struggle for civil liberties in Sri Lanka.” 

“The resumed emergency meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Ceylon Indian Congress, formed a 
Council of Action to conduct the proposed Satyagraha 
movement with a view to securing franchise rights for 
Indians in Ceylon. The Working Committee has issued 
a directive calling upon all Congress District Com- 
mittees to convene emergency meetings. The District 
Committees will consider a resolution appealing to the 
Ceylon Government to restore the franchise rights to 
Indians before the general elsotlons.” 
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The Hindws Colombo correspondent sent on 


_April 25 last the news of the first steps that Indians 


long resident in Ceylon took for the assertion and 
protection of their citizenship rights. On more than 
one occasion we have drawn attention to this world- 
wide grievance. Indians were . tempted: by local 
administration to emigrate and open out new . lands 
and make them fit for profitable cultivation. ‘The 
British Government in India added their own induce- 
ments anxious to be relieved of a portion of the huge 
idle population in India who had lost their occupa- 
tions by the trading and manufacturing policy of the 
foreign Government. This was the genesis of the 
“Indians Overseas” problem. South Africa, and at 
present Ceylon high-lights it. And except for protests 
we do not find any means which can pursuade these 


. Governments to do justice to Indians, 


Narsing Das Bengali Prize, 1951 

We have received the following communication 
from T. P. S. Iyer, Registrar, University of Delhi : 

“The University of Delhi has instituted a prize, 
called ‘Narsing Das Prize for Bengali’ from out of 
the funds donated by Sj. Narsing Das Agarwalla of 
Calcutta, Director of National Iron and Steel Works, 
through the Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan, 
Calcutta, in order to reward and encourage the writ- 
ing of Bengali books and theses in Arts and Science. 
The prize of the value of Rs. 1,000 will be awarded 
alternately to Arts and Science subjects. The prize for 
1951 will go to Science. In the absence of a suitable 
candidate in any year the award may be ‘changed 
from Science to Arts and vice-versa. 

“The award will be made to the writer whose 
published production is considered the best during the 
year of award by the Selection Committee, Authors, 


-publishers and admirers of authors of books in Bengali 


in Science subjects, published within two years imme- 
diately preceding the 30th June, 1951, are invited to 
send eight copies of the publication for the considera- 
tion of the Committee before the 1st July, 1952, The 


_ publications should be sent to the Registrar, Univer- 


sity of Delhi, Delhi.” 


Passports for Pakistan and India. 

The passport conference between India and Paki- 
stan ended on May 19, without meeting the success it 
deserved. This, it is understood, was in the main due 
to the Pakistani Government’s unsympathetic attitude 
towards travellers in the two Bengals. 

Agreement between the representatives of the two 
countries was reached without much discussion so far 
as traffic betwée. West Pakistan and India is con- 
cerned. But there was considerable divergence of 
views in the case of similar travel facilities between 
East and West Bengal, 

Dr, Mohan Singh Mehta, High Commissioner for 
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India in Pakistan and leader of the Indian delegation, 
it is believed, made a vigorous and spirited plea for 
tbe liberalization of travel facilities and advocated 
the opening of as many visa centres as possible in 
East and :West Bengal. 

Pakistan, it is understood, also asked for special 
facilities for its agrarian border population to which 
India readily agreed. In return, India, it is believed, 
asked for similar facilities for Indian businessmen 
and people with immovable property interests in East 
Bengal. But this ‘suggestion was unacceptable to 
Pakistan. E 

According to Pakistani sources, the need for 
tightening up travel facilities was more pronounced in 
East Bengal, especially after the recent ‘lashes over 


‘the languages issue. These aggressive acts, Pakistan 


said, were sponsored and engineered from outside. 
Pakistan. The very idea underlying the introduction 
of the passport system, Pakistan sources said, would 


‘be defeated if travel facilities between the two Ben- 


gals were allowed to continue as now, 


Pak Debt to India 


. There is a great deal of propaganda abroad about 
the dues of Pakistan from India. It is not so well- 
known therefore that immense sums are due to India 
from Pakistan, which we are perforce obliged to take 
in small driblets. 

“Official circles here anticipate certain amount of 
difficulties in regard to precise determination of Paki- 
stan’s debt to India, although they hope agreement 
will be reached at least on that part of the debt on 
which there is little doubt. 

“On a rough calculation, Pakistan’s debt to India 
is estimated to be of the order of Rs. 300 crores, The 


“debt is to be paid in 50 annual equated instalments 


of principal and interest, The first instalment of the 
debt to India falls due in August this year. 

“A conference of officials is likely to be held next 
month to determine the first instalment. 

“The principle of such a conference has already 
been accepted by both sides. An Indo-Pakistan Finance 
Ministers’ conference was last held here in May last 
but it ended without agreement on any major ques- 
tion, The only understanding reached was that 
another conference should be held in Karachi in 
August 1951 but no conference took: place. 

” “As a part of the Partition Agreement, India 
undertook on herself the payment of entire liability. 
Pakistan’s share of such liability constitutes the bulk 
of Pakistan’s debt to India. The figure is yet to be 
determined. The moratorium of four years given to 
Pakistan comes to an end in August 1952 when Paki- 
stan should start repayment of the debt in 50 instal- 
ments. A provision of Rs, 5 crores as the first year’s 
payment has been made in Pakistans budget for 
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1952-58. The figures of Rs. 5 crores is considered here 
as a ‘gross underestimate. India’s estimate of Rs. 9 
crores is taken to be ‘more realistit.” 

This was published in the papers in the last week 
of March last. Things have not proceeded much 
further since then. 


Muslim Fanaticism 

The following piece of news from Karachi need 
no comments : 

“Ti is now learnt that a violent crowd of 4,000 per- 
sons tonight broke into a public meeting here of the 
Ahmadiya (Quadiani) sect, which was being addressed 
by Sir Zafrulla Khan, the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister, 

The crowd burnt a restaurant, a motor garage, 
and a furniture shop, all belonging to the Quadiani 


sect. . h 


The police'used lathis and tear gas to disperse 
the crowd and 300 persons have so far been arrested. 

Twenty-five policemen and about 100 civilians 
were injured, but Sir Zafrulla, who was strongly 
guarded by armed policemen was not hurt. He had 
addressed the meeting for nearly 45 minutes in spite 
of constant heckling. 

This is the second night in succession that two 
groups of Muslims—Quadianis and non-Quadianis— 
have clashed. All police stations in the city have been 
alerted to prevent further disturbances and protect 
Quadiani property.” 


West European Defence 

“With Soviet pressure and propaganda for German 
unification hanging heavily over the scene, the major 
emphasis in European capitals to-day is on completing 
the two documents needed to incorporate the Federal 
German Republic into the Western structure—the 
European Army Pact and the contractual agreements, 

The two are interdependent. They are to come 
into force at the same timè and the one is valueless 
without the others. The Germans do not wish to join 


the European Army unless they have ‘Peace Pacts’. 


which would virtually give them back their 
sovereignty. The French are equally unwilling to 
agree to ‘Peace Pacts’ unless Western Germany is 
brought at the same time into the Western Defence 
system. ‘ 

Work on these two instruments is being pressed 
ferward with redoubled haste in Paris and Bonn, The 
drafts are still incomplete and defective in many 
respects—as the German press keeps pointing out—but 
the general expectation is that they may somehow be 
got ready for signature within the next two or three 
weeks. This expectation, it should be added, is shared 
less confidently in French and British circles than in 
Washington or Bonn. 
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The main obstacle holding up the contractual 
agreements is financial in character. It was agreed 
at the Lisbon N.A.T.O. Conference that the German 
defence contribution should be slightly over ten 
billion marks this year. This figure has, however, to 
cover not only Germany’s own expenses in raising ~ 
the new Army, but also what have hitherto been 
called occupation costs of the Powers with troops in 
West Germany. The allocation of the total sum be- 
tween these two heads is not proving an easy Matter. 

The Germans say that their own defence esta- 
blishment will require between nine and twelve billion 
marks (depending on how fast the European Army is 
developed). They point out that while their troops 
may be few in number to start with, they must 
nevertheless bear the cost of training fields and 
uniforms and above all the initial investment in 
factories, for the production of arms. 

_If these calculations are accepted, there would be 
little or nothing left for the upkeep of Allied Forces 
stationed in Germany. This is said to cost about seven 
billion marks. The British argue that their economy 
cannot assume support of these forces and that any 
reduction in the German contribution will necessitate, 
a corresponding reduction in the number of British 
troops and planes available. To resolve the dilemma, 
the Germans have proposed that they should pay. their 
whole contribution to the Defence Pool and that the 
Pool should subsequently make payments to Britain 
and the U. S. for the maintenance of their forces in 
Germany. This suggestion does not appéal to the 
French, who feel it would -only shift the burden of 
occupation costs on to France and the other E.D.C. 
countries.” 

Doctor K. S. Shelvarkar, the Madras Hindw’s 
London correspondent wiring from that city on 
April 24 last gave us information that has become old 
today. A treaty with Germany has been signed giving 
her “sovereign status” within the limits of Western 
security. The problem of unification of East and West 
Germany eludes solution. Perhaps, another world war 
would intervene before it is solved.: 
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“America’s Strategy and World Politics” 


Prof. N. J. Spykman is an expert on foreign affairs.. 
In his book he has the following words : 

“The statesman who conducts foreign policy can 
concern himself with -the values of Justice, fairness 
and tolerance only to the extent that they contribute 
to, or do not interfere with, the power objective. They 
can be used intrumentally as moral justification for 
the power quest, but they must be discarded the 
moment they bring weakness. The search for power is 
not made for the achievement of moral values; moral 
values are used to facilitate the attainment of power- A 
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words do not differ much from Machiavelli's or. our 
Chanakya’s. But all prophets have said that even im 
the “quest for power” moral values are to have primacy 
of place in the human conscience. But the generality 
of us have not their patience, and in the search for 
“justifiable sense of security,” we have been following 
policies that lead to wars. 

_ The Kashmir problem, and India’s general foreign 
policy, have followed this example. It is well while 
on the Opposition to oppose the Government. But the 
words return ineffective as they meet conditions that 
are more hard than the critics are aware of. 


“Israel Works Towards Self-support” 


The following taken from the World Interpreter is 
an illustration of what is going on in the Near East to 
put a completely deficient State on its feet by finan- 
cial and technical aid from the U.S.A. It should be 
remembered that Israel, unlike many other democratic 
nations, is an example as to what a small nation can 
achieve by organised effort and an adamantine deter- 
mination to survive : 

“Whether Israel will ever fulfill its self-appointed 
mission to serve as a light unto the nations, only time 


.will tell. But here and now, there’s a spotlight on 


Israel serving as a Pilot Plant for U.N. and U.S. 
projects, to demonstrate what can be done throughout 
the Mid-East region. __ 

“When alarming reports of food scarcity in Israel 
first appeared in the U.S. press last fall, the Israel 
government decried them: ‘Israel’s population is not 
starving. It is simply eating less . . . because there 
is a will to bring in the largest possible number of 
refugees and smmigrants, and to share what we have 
with them,’ But if starving was certainly an over- 
statement, and eating less perhaps an understatement, 
the insufficiency of rations was an undeniable fact, 
which the government frankly faces in pressing. for 
aid, f 

“The first shipment of US. grant-in-aid to Israel 
arriving last February, an emergency load of 9,000 tons 
of wheat and flour, was front-page news—now Israel 
had its bread ration for the. month. (Incidentally, 
this front-page news appeared in a single-sheet paper, 
so acute, among other things, is the shortage of news- 
print). 

“McDaniel’s assignment is for at least two years, 
with a staff of about~30 experts in irrigation, industries, 
agriculture, communications, transport and fisheries. 
The total grant must be allocated by June, 1952, and 
spent by June, 1953. Other experts from the US. 
Labor: Department, Bureau of Education, Technical 
Assistance Administration, and the U.N. International 
Labor Office and Food and Agriculture Organization, 
at the invitation of the Israel government will also 
co-operate in various fields: production statisties, 
increased productivity in industry and agriculture, 
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water resources, soil testing, training-within-industry 


schemes, improvement of industrial design, social 
welfare ‘service, and tax administration. 
“Chief among the experts is Dr, Walter C. 


Lowdermilk, head of the two-year U. S. soil conser- 
vation program for Israel, designed as a model for 
arid areas, 


“McDaniels job should fit into an over-all pro- 
gram administered by Edwin Locke, Co-ordinator of 
Technical and Economic Aid for the Mid-East, with 
rank of Ambassador. The Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration’s Mid-East Economic Aid section has allocated 
$180 million to bring economic stability to the whole 
region. 

“Counterpart funds, equivalent to the U.S. grant, 
are to be contributed by Israel and spent under joint 
US-Israel control. These have been subject to long 
discussion, due to Israels inflation and the fall of the 


“pound on foreign bourses, and its fluctuating value in- 


side Israel. Officially rated at $2.80, the pound fell to 
an all-time low of $.38, when finally, last February 13, 
in a speech to the’Knesset (Assembly) Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion announced the government’s new econo- 
mic policy based on a multiple exchange rate of the 
pound. 


“A panoramie picture of Israel facing US. and 
U.N. experts today includes these factors: 1. General 
background of the big-powet East-West cold war ten- 
sions; stockpiling and price-raising of all essential 
materials and resultant world shortages. 2. Israel’s 
own local East-West tension; armed armistice with 
neighbouring Arab states, which refuse peace, threaten. 
war, and impose highly effective sanctions by econo- 
mic blockade. 3. Mass influx of Jewish refugees and 
immigrants from Arab and Méediterranean countries, 
over-doubling its initial (1948) population of 630,000 
to 1,500,000 in three years, and resulting in serious 
economic, financial and psychological strains, 4. The 
country’s limited and still largely undeveloped natural 
resources,” 


“Little Lands Look for Big Weapons” 


These are evil days for peace-loving folks. We can 
well appreciate the troubles of small nations as shown 
in the following excerpt from the World Interpreter : 

“Small countries that will not fall in line when 
the giants want them to, and have no armament 
industries of their own, are worried over defense. 
There are not many in this classification: Sweden is 
small, but has a first-class arms industry. Czechoslo- 
vakia has the same, and has also fallen in line. Den- 
mark and Norway have thought it well to toe a line, 
too, but not the same one as the Czechs. The 
Republic of Ireland, unlike Denmark and Norway, was 
not occupied by an enemy in the war, and for two 
reasons has not fallen in line with anybody. 


we 


“The first ostensible reason is partition—~a natural 
objection to falling in line with Britain while British 
troops are used to support the division of the coun- 
try. But probably the desire for aloofness from wars 
` between giants that it cannot even influence, is as 
strong a factor as any political or national one, 

“So far as the British people themselves are con- 
cerned, the Irish people probably néver had a more 
“friendly attitude towards them. ; 

“The Republic has not lined up and it cannot 
make arms. It asked the British government to sell 
it some, and the reply was, ‘Certainly not, unless you 
line up.’ It turned to the United States, which said: 
‘Certainly we'll let you have arms. You can have 
them for nothing just as soon as you'll line up’ Then 
it tried Sweden, to be told: ‘Certainly, you can buy 
any that we have to spare, only we really can’t spare 
any? Or not much. Actually, Sweden did sell some. 

“What then will a country like Ireland do if war 
comes? Religious influence will put her almost unani- 


mously against Russia, but the religious and moral 


attitudes of America and. Britain may not inspire much 
confidence in, them as ideological comrades. And 
there may be no war, or only a far-away one, say in 
the Arctic or Pacific. If so, Ireland may just try to 
stay at peace. Disgraceful!” 


Poorer, Britain Reduces. Poverty 
The following extract, which is highly illuminating, 
comes from the World Interpreter : 

“Everybody must know by this time that England 
is a poorer country than she was in 1939, but that, by 
a paradox of history, fewer of her people are poor. 
Hitherto there has been very little precise information 
about this reduction of poverty, and the vague pro- 
nouncements of economists attached to different 
political parties have tended to cancel each other out. 
A new book by Seebohm Rowntree, dean of English 
sociologists, provides for the first time some intelli- 
gible figures. i 

“Mr. Rowntree is a Quaker and a capitalist, the 
owner of a big chocolate factory in York. In 1900 he 
made his debut as a sociologist by publishing a study 
of poverty in his own North Country city. He issued 
another study of the subject in 1936, and in October, 
1950, he went over the same field once more, 

“His latest inquiry might be put in another way. 
Between the year of his previous survey, 1936, and his 
new one, lay the war and the creation of the welfare 
state by the Labor Party. What difference had the 
goming of the welfare state made to poverty in York, 
a fairly -typical English industrial city—although, 
being the seat of a cathedral, it had probably been 
richer in 1936 than most industrial towns? 

“His findings are remarkable. Whereas in 1936, 
17,7 per cent of the people of York were ‘in poverty, 
that perontage had, after five years of Labor rule, 
fallen to 1,66. ` 
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“(Other. reports show that only 60 persons in 
Britain had incomes of $16,800 or over, after taxes, in 
the fiscal year 1949-50. In Sweden, however, where 
the dominant party is Socialist, millionaires—in kroner 
—increased by 129 in 1951 as compared to 1950, the 
total numbering 914.) 

’ “Mr. Rowntree’s ‘poverty line’ is inevitably to 
some extent an arbitrary one. But he has taken 
minute care to compare like with like in the two 
periods, even to allowing for the increased price of a 
daily newspaper. The chief difference between 1936 
and 1950 is, of course, the difference between un- 
employment and full employment, but the Rowntree 
survey shows that the welfare state could reduce the 
proportion of poor pedple to 10 per cent of the 
working class; under 1936 conditions, the proportion 
of the working class below the poverty line was over , 
31 per cent, i 

“The chapter entitled Heights and Weights of 
schoolchildren, shows that social improvement since 
1936 is not confined to the working class. Despite food 
rationing, children of the middle class show increases 
jn height of half an inch and in weight of half a 
pound, There have been substantial increases in the 
heights and weights of working class children, but they’ 
have been less marked than might have been 
expected, 

“One point which emerge from these figures con- 
cerning children is that Labor rule did not imperil 
the welfare of the middle classes, although it has 
reduced so very severely _ the amenities of middle 
class life,” 


Australia Faces Trade Restrictions _ ; 

The undernoted news comment is from the same 
source and indicates further headaches for the British 
Chancellor. l 

“The Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Confe- 
rence held in London early this year decided among 
other things that each Commonwealth country would 
have to live within its own income. Already, Australia 
is learning just what effect this is likely to have on- 


.the national economy. January figures on overseas 


trade, recently compiled, showed a trade deficit of 


` some $3,500,000 pounds, which is the second highest 


monthly deficit ever recorded. 

“For the first seven months of the present finan- 
cial year, the trade deficit of 268,500,000 pounds com- 
pared with a surplus for the same period in the pre- 
vious year amounting to 90,000,000 pounds. One un- 
official estimate is that in the next financial year, 
Australia will have to reduce its imports by more than 


100,060,000 pounds, and the Cabinet is considering a 
system of licensing imports, with heavy restrictions. 
“Observers believe that among the imports to be 


restricted will be textiles, radio and electrical goods, 
motor cars, etc. Only goods essential to the national 
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economy- will be unrestricted. This will affect. British 
trade because Australia’s deficit with the sterling area 
is about 80 per cent..of its total deficit.” 


Communist China 
In view of our goodwill mission’s tour in China 


the following extract from the World Interpreter is of. 


interest. We hope our own observers will find matters 
better in a land which has been friendly for 2,000 
years : 

“Whats going on in Communist China? It’s 
important to know, but the question is so inflamed 
with emotions that if you talk about it, from any 
angle, you're likely to face a Congressional inquiry. 
Besides, China is so vast that even the few people 
who have been inside in recent months come out 
with reports that are often contradictory. 

“It happens that I have a number of friends ‘who 
are really well informed on-China’s background, and 
even on its more recent aims, successes and failures 
under Communist control. Some have been in China, 
not from the United . States, but from Britain and 
India. From | these ®bservers I have had a modicum 
of impressions and descriptions. 

“Some things are. not at all shadowy. It is univer- 
sally agreed that among the -Chinese people—only a 
minority of whom are -actual Communists or even 
understand what Communism is about—the refugee 
government of Chiang Kai-shek remains intensely 


unpopular. So far as support.from his own people is _ 


concerned, Chiang is finished. One: of the worst sins 


of his regime was graft. Have the Communists done 


better? There is one difference: top Red leaders 
really want to eradicate corruption. They are, how- 
ever, finding it hard to do. For graft: among their ow? 
officials, they have had to jail, pass new laws, purge,. 
and execute. 

“What is Russia’s role? While the Soviet Union 
did not ; participate actively, in a physical sense in the 
overthrow of Chiang,.and the people wanted him to 
go, Moscow had an important intellectual part in the 


7 Red victory and its consolidation. You’d best discount 


+) 


the wild stories, mosį..of them emanating in 
Hong Kong’s rumor mills, about there . being 60,000 
Russian infantry troops, two regiments of artillery 
forces, etc., inside China. But there is no doubt that 
anti-aircraft guns. have been sent in by Russia, both 
for use in Korea and to guard Manchuria, There are 
also unknown, but substantial, numbers of Russian 
technicians and officers to assist in military training. | 

“The biggest gains ‘made by the Communist 


` government of Mao Tse-tung have been economic. 


Only a third of the arable land. has been -affected by 

land reform, but nevertheless > many thousands of 

peasants are profiting from the change. Taxes are very 

heavy, but the people are getting something for their 

money—better roads, schools, new industries, Rehabi- 
A aie hie . , io 
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litation lags in -some adnate because Ching des- 
perately needs outside help, and Russia can’t provide 
néarly enough. While the people as a. whole do not 
necessarily approve of.all that -the ` government is 
doing, it has helped them. enough so that they have 
a certain zest and a tolerance of the regime. In short, 
while the government rules by force in the last 
analysis, its hold does not depend completely upon 
compulsion, A 

“How ‘brutal are the Communists? Here again, 
it is wise to separate wild rumor, or hostile propa- 
ganda tales, from what are the probable. facts, Don’t 
credit such nonsensical stories as the one given 
currency by certain usually well-balanced commenta- 
tors, who have said that the number executed by last 
November was (exactly !) 15,672,050. The real number 
is undoubtedly far less, perhaps a tenth as many. But 
make no bones about it—there have been wholesale, 
and brutal, executions for nothing more than political 
opposition, or resistance to one program or another. 

“Have the Communists remained the simple 
‘agrarian reformers’ they were represented as being, 
by their own propagandists or by visitors in the early 
months of their rule ? The answer is, they never were. 
They left many capitalist enterprises untouched, and 
they did not attempt to put through a wholly Com- 
munistic re-ordering of society. But that moderation 


“was not fundamental to their creed. Tt, -best suited 


their purpose at the time.” 


Formosa / 
It is curious as to how the other Chinese Govern- 
ment carries on. The following extract from the 
World Interpreter gives the key : 
“In Chiang Kai-shek’s bailiwick, Formosa, there 
has been a halt to the worst of the inflation that 
threatened the island. But recent reports received 


‘from Taipeh, the island’s capital, show that Chiang’s 


’ 


economy is far from stable, and has been sustained 
through American aid, The note-issues increased by 
50 per cent during 1951, wages lag far behind prices, 
and administrative efficiency is poor. Whereas B. ©. 
A. supplies amounted in 1950 to $20,000,000, the 
figure for 1951 was $56,621,080; with military aid 
counted, it reached $97,000,000.” 


Soviet “Great, Projects” 

The Five-year Plans of the Soviets’ have become 
almost legendary. Even so the latest plans as revealed, 
in the columns of the. World Interpreter are stagger- 
ing in their audacity and magnitude : 

“Of the greatest importance to the whole world 
is the fact that Soviet Russia and its East European 
satellites are engaged in the construction of vast 
public works projects which captivate the ‘imagination 
of the Communist-ruled peoples, 

Many details about the plans, and about the pro- 
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gress thus far made, have been kept secret, From 
various European sources, however, plus analyses of 
the Soviet Press, Worldover Press’ has gathered 
reasonably trustworthy reports. 

Expected to be finished this summer, and one of 


——the most impressive of the projects, is the Volga~Don 


Canal. Once these key rivers have been united, great 
reservoirs, filled mainly with water from the Don, will 
prevent some of the disastrous drought that- have 
long afflicted this region. Extensive afférestation will 
help keep water in the soil, From the standpoint of 
economie and military strategy alike, there will be a 
waterway connecting the Black Sea with the Caspian 
Sea, facilitating shipments ~ of. petroleum westward 
from the rich oil fields in the Caspian region, , 


The importance of this link is heightened because . 


another canal is under construction, to joi through a 
new route the Danube River and the 
Sizable vessels will thus be - able to traverse the 
Danube from Central Europe to the Black Sea, thence 
to the Don, from there to the Volga. and from the 
Volga into the Uaspian Sea. More: a canal is also 
projected, though its completion is several years in 
the future,. just north of Czechoslovakia, which will: 
join the Vistula and the Odet, connenting. tè ies 
Sea with the Baltic. ae 

Along the Volga, tremendous: ijiroro, planta, 
are to be completed within a few. years. One of these 
will be located at Kuibyshev,- about 500 miles south- 
east of Moscow. Its production will triple that of the 
famous Dnieprostroi Dam north of the Black Sea, 
which’ was considered one of the world’s marvels before 
Hitler destroyed it during. the war. The output of 
current will come close to three-quarters that of the 
gigantic American T.V.A. Moscow will use more 
than. half its ten million kilowatt hours, while most 
of the rest will be used for great irrigation systems.’ 

Farther south on the Volga, near Stalingrad, a big 
dam will not only provide irrigation, but will enable 
Soviet engineers to raise the level of the Volga itself, 
which is often too low. A higher water-level will për- 
mit some of ‘Russia’s largest ships to go up and down 


the river, furthering the distribution of vital materials 
‘for the Soviet economy. 


From the days of Peter the Great to 1957 is a 
long time. Peter wanted to launch- irrigation projects 
on the Amu. Darya River, which extends northwesterly 
from. Afghanistan to the Aral Sea...Communist Russia 
“is taking up Peter’s idea, going at it far more ambi- 
tiously, and plans to finish the job five-years from. now. 
Central to the scheme is the Turkmen Canal, projected. 
by a 1950 decree. This -will furnish water for a dry 
region, provide 300,060 kilowatts of electricity, and ` 
link, up. several areas now lacking waterways. These 
areas, be it noted, are not far northeast of Iran. 

. The ‘great projects,’ of which the foregoing are 
not all, have met many’ technical problems, but no 


Black Sea.. 


“pounds, 


tN ERs 
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longer’ are Soviet developments relying on American 
or other. outside experts, and :the equipment is being 
produced in Soviet factories instead of being imported. 
Some of the projects have lagged for laek of man- 
power, and there is evidence that on some of them, 
slave labor hag been used. - 

What relation do these projects have, if any, to 
the - possibility of an offensive military move by 
Moscow? , With the world as it is, that question is 
bound to be asked. It should be noted that ` most 
of the works, and these in general the biggest, are 
far back from the- borders of the non-Communist 
European countries. Even the projects goitig’ on in 
the satellite states, such as Bulgarian works in Thrace 
and the Dobrudja, the new Arges-Bucharest Canal 
for water supply in Romania, and similar construc- 
tions in Hungary, are primarily industrial and agri- 
cultural in their aims. Those who know the projects 


' best'are not inclined to attribute to “them any, offen- 


sive military purpose. an Gg 

© They . will, however, inimensely strengthen 
Soviet economic, and in a secondary sense, military 
power. They will raise Soviet production of food, 
goods and machines to ‘previously undreamed heights. 


_ Russian Criticism of British Rearming . : 

- x Bach. nation. of.. the. opposing .war-like- bloes "is 
growing under thé- load of... armament. expenses,” .As- 
such sympathy from opposing camps has‘a flavour of. 
its own, as is shown in the following : ‘comments in the 
World Interpreter : 

“The official English-language paper of the Soviet 
Union, News, is sorry for the Britis people. ‘A 
country of ‘50’ million inhabitants, it says, ‘that spends 
4,700,000,000 pounds on armament within three years 


--“nearly a hundred pounds’ per capita—cannot have, 


a sound economy, a healthy budget, or a high stan- 
dard of life’ A study of this sympathy, in relation 
to the USSR’s. arms expenditures, is. instructive: , 

_ The Soviet Union is going to spend on armament 
during the next year a sum equivalerit to 10,178,570,000 
Taking the figure for the’ British “that is 
given by -News, ‘it would mean that Britain’s"-outlay 
for a single year would be about 1,566,666,686 pounds. 
Russia’s population is four times that of Britain, s0 
if Russia’ were spending ‘only at the British ‘rate, on 
a population basis, its arms cost. would be 6,266 666,668 
pounds—whereds it is actually spending per antum 
some 3,911,903,324 more than the British, Each 
person in Britain, according to the. News; is spending 
on arms about 33 pounds. But in the USSR, each 
‘person is spending about 50 pounds.” 

Communist Illusions 


During Napoleon “HPs short- and  sabre-rattling 


empire, Karl Marx wrote a ‘book containing’ consider- 


ably more wisdom than in Das Capital. He did not 
find’ the causes of revolution in economic factors, 


+ 


» 


“Men make their own history, but they do not 
make it . . . under circumstances directly found; 
given and transmitted from the past . . . specially 
jn epochs of revolutionary crisis they conjure up 
the spirits of the past to their. service and borrow 
from them names, battle slogans and costumes in 


order to present the new scene of world history - 


in time-honoured disguise and borrowed language.” 

` Raymond Aaron, one of the intellectuals of France, 
adds to this, Explaining thé policy of: the present 
rulers of the. Soviet Union he says : 

“Stalinism does-not represent the revolt of the 
sovereign péople, it claims to stand for the conquest 
of power by the proletariat. The psychological effect 


- on fellow-travelling circles is the same. It is taken” 
. for granted that Stalinism implies the political victory 


of a Christian principle. At the same time, Commu- 
nists are pictured as applying to our. industria] civili- 
zation the old principle. ‘The voice of the people is 
the voice of God? 

-~ “Collective ownership of property’, economic plan- 
ning by the state, spontaneous activities of the masses 
in carrying forward a revolution—these concepts of 
Marxism, more or less formalized, have retained a 
seductive power among our intellectuals even after 
thirty years of Bolshevism. In the eyes of Merleau- 
Ponty, they remain above philosophisal criticism: If 
history’ should give them the lie, if, the proletariat 
happens not to ‘become the human race’ and does not 
accomplish its’ revolutionary destiny, Merleau-Ponty 
would still not conclude that Marxism was wrong. In 
his view, it would be history which had gone wrong. 
At the end of his life, Trotsky suggested a line of 
thought closely approaching this. If the proletariat 
failed to accomplish the mission assigned to it by 
history, then Marxism would remain a sort of paradise 
unattained and the world would slide into barbarism. 
That the efforts of the Marxists to realise false ideals 
or attain inaccessible goals might be one of the caiises 
of the descent into barbarism—that line of reasoning 
never touches the minds of our philosophers. . .. 
"What is the lesson which we are to draw from 


` the upshot of Stalinism? The sociological .lesson is 


that a directed economy with collective property does 
not necessarily lead to the liberation of man.’ Or, 
perhaps, they lead rather to a regimé of oppression, 


- The political lesson is that the campaign methods 


used by a party have more influence on its action 
than the ideas which it proclaims, Violence’ tends in- 
definitely to extend itself. A party assumes absolute 
power under pretext of transforming the social order 


and ends by creating a system in which a minority- 


exercises -a despotism as a matter of necessity. The 
lesson in philosophy is that. the ‘notion that the. heroic 
deed of a group can reverse or radically change the 
course of human events is a supreme illusion, Revo- 
lutions are sometimes inevitable, but they are almost 
always misfortunes. They destroy irreplacable goods. 


` Their gains could have been won at less cost. 


‘government three years as 
joining the Foreign . ofice,” 
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The 
history of the world does not present a rational pro- 
cess. It does not reveal to‘ mah his vocation. It does 
not dictate his morality. If one turns history into an 
absolute, gives it a definite objective in the form of 
an absolute value posited on the horizon, one has, 
innocently, fallen victim to a trap of Machia- 
vellianisin.” 

The above is taken from the New Leader of 
New York. Tt, will enable our Indian “pinks” and “rid” 
to cultivate a new sense of history and reality, and 
find that the slogan of “Revolution for ever” makes 
no sense other than blood-shed. 


Yemen Challenges the Powers 

Liberty is a very potent stimulant to those who 
appreciate it, as-exampled by the little State of 
Yemen. We give the following from the World 
Interpreter as an example to those who fail to realise 
the quality of freedom : 

. “Yemen, the little. Arab country near ihe mouth 
of the Red Sea, has recently been standing up to the 
world’s great powers like a Moslem version of David 
fighting a whole group of Goliaths. The issue has 
been a possible Security Council action on Tunisia’s 
bid for greater self-government within the framework 
of French rule.. The French had broken off negotia- 
tions and had detained the moderate Tunisian leader, 
Bourguiba, with consequent riots. ee 

Fifteen Asian and Middle Eastern nations took 
up the diplomatic battle for a Security Council hearing 
on the Tunisian case which will have a strong bearing 
on the peace and security of the entire North African 
area, These nations are: Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ethiopia, Liberia, 
and Yemen. . 

Even before the Fifteen. had drafted their appeal, 
Yemen, at the end of February, announced formally 
that the attitude of the U.S. would determine whether 
or not the case of Tunisia would be heard. Knowing 
that official U.S.. opinion was being sounded out 


‘quietly in advance, Yemen sought to bring out favor- 


able American opinion before too late. 

The driving force behind this unorthodox and 
audacious diplomacy is Dr, Adam Tarcici, who has 
been. Political Adviser to thé Yemen Foreign Office 
for four years, and is now in New York as his coup- 
try’s delegate to the United- Nations. Born in 
Lebanon, and graduated from the Sorbonne in Paris 
in 1940, Dr. Tarcici was sent to Yemen as head of 
a Lebanese cultural mission. Yemen’s King Saif-el- 
Islam ‘Ahmed urged him to take up permanent work 
for the Yemen government; so in 1945 he moved to 
the picturesque capital at San’a, where he served the 
cultural adviser before 


‘us, Her husband. started life in India, 


Hugo—A Controversy ` 

‘The world celebrates this year ~ the 150th 
anniversary of Victor Hugo, one ọf the greatest 
writers of Francè. But his homeland is bitterly 
divided about his heritage, The Left claims the 
author of Les Miserables, Cromwell, and ‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame as its own, and so does 
the Right: - . 


‘The Left stresses the fact that, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Victor Hugo joined the. Constituent 
Assembly, animating the revolutionaries’. fervor with 
his eloquence; and that, after the reactionary coup 
d'etat of 1851, he left France and stayed abroad as 
an exile for nineteen years, And the’ Right recalls 
that, on some points at least, he did not see eye to 
eye with the Commune of Paris in 1871, even though 
he defended the partisans of that second revolution 
of his life-time when they were being sprees by 
the military. 3 


Cónsequently, France yl T two Victor Hugo 
Anniversay Committees: the one formed- by well- 
known authors“of the Left, supported by his only 
living great-grandson Jean Hugo; the other formed 
by famous hommes de lettres of the Right, who have 
secured the patronage of the President, of France. 

In oure own- country Rabindranath has been 
claimed as a Rightist-or’a Leftist, according to the 
political inclination of -the living contestants. And 
his glory is that he is both and above both as Hugo, 
Goethe and TRO _were, 


. 


An English Lady Recalling th the Past 


Lady Clayton’s name is not wholly unfamiliar to 
drifted to 
Arabia during the first World War, and his lady has 
tried to recall the past. In an .US.A, weekly, a 
review appeats of this book; a quotation is made 
which we share with our readers, as it ig amusing to- 
day giving voice, to the inner sentiments of the old- 
style ‘Anglo-Indian’ bureaucrat, civil and ‘military. 


: “Nationalism, as catching in the Middle East 
as measles, clamoured in a newspaper racket that 
gave public life the feeling ‘of a hornet’s nest; and 
it surprised me to see how often the good men of 
both sides found and liked each other through the 
torrent that “washed about them. Between 1929 

eand 1932, when her independence and- entry into 
the League, of Nations were achieved, ‘Iraq. reached 
a climax’ of invective and imaccuracy only equalled 
in Egypt and India. It was not deep-seated, but 
was irritating like a nettle rash, and was carried on 
in an outer frame of older, more sporadic but more 
perennial troubles, . of tribes, “floods,. Kurds and 
Assyrians.” Sie J 
But the disgust.with this eee af: Asia has 
not induced her people to shake its’ dust off their 
feet. They stick on it like leeches:: Why? - - 
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Iqbal Day l i 

The last week of April last was celebrated as 
“Iqbal Day” by numerous admirers of the great 
Muslim poet. The Sonar Bangla of Dacca had certain 
articles depicting the character of his genius. Jt must 
not be forgotten, however, that with all Islam’s 
cosmopolitanism, Iqbal was the poet of Islam during 
the last 40 years of his life. To the Maulanas and: 
Maulavis he appeared as a kafir. 

“Zahide Tung Naser ne miyhe kafir jana 

Aur kafir yah samjahte hain Musalman hoom 

main.” 

[ The bigoted religious Maulavi branded me a8 ` 

an unbeliever, But look at the irony of the 
situation that the unbelievers denounce me 28 
a Muslim. ] i 

The writer of Hindusthan Hamara lived to be the 
prophet of separatism. 

The world today honours him, because ever so 
often he transcends the narrow concepts of race and 
religion and appeals to the progressive mind by his 
dynamism of thought. He uses Arabic and Persian 
phrases, no doubt. But who can resist the call to 
“desperate deed” as Rabindranath wished his people 
to be roused to. 

“It behovés thee to go back to the Arabs : 


Thou hast gathered roses from the garden of 
` . Persia, 
And seen the spring-day of India and Iran. 
. Now. taste a little of the heat of the desert 
Drink the old wine of the date ! 
* * * 


Build a nest on the high mountains 

A nest embosomed in lightning and thunder, 

Loftier than the eagles’ eerie, 

That thou mayst be fit for Life’s battle, 

That thy body and soul may burn in Life’s fire.” 
Nazrul Day 

Another Bengali poet, Kazi Nazrul Islam, a para- 
lytic whose golden tongue has lost ‘its use, did in the 
hey-day of his youth utter the same desperate, call to 
duty to man‘ and’ to the motherland. 

Steeped in Islamic thought though Nazrul was, he 
was no less a student of his Hindu neighbours’ ideas 
and ideals. To this we owe “The Ode to Partha”: 

“O thou charioteer of Kurukshetra ! 


Blow, blow thou your Panchajanya conch-shell 
trumphet. 

Chase away our hearts’ weariness, our hearts’ 
weariness ! 

Put courage “into the hearts of the men and 
women who are afraid. 

Strike hard on idleness of spirit and its 

littlenesses.” 
To the martyrs to our freedoms cause, Nazrul 

sent this benediction : ee 
.“Those who sang of the victory of Life standing 

on the scaffold 
They stand disembodied by our side to raundos 
: , us to make the: supreme gacrifice. 

“Y Today is the: nation’s” testing . time, its veal to 


» 


Freedom . o.” o ou : 








KASHMIR WITH THE LID OFF 
The Sheikh Spoiling for a Fight. 


By C. L, R. SASTRI 


“Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms . 


Tuis is not, leb me confess, the first occasion that I 
am writing about Kashmir in these columns: nor, with 
the Sheikh Sahib in his present obliging mood, is it 
likely to be the last. What, at the. beginning, had been 
a pellucidly clear issue has, with the passage of time, 
been’ made to appear as intricate as a Chinese puzzle; 
and the longer it takes to be settled the more, needless 
to say, will it be made to appear so. Unforeseen com- 
. plications have arisen and confusion has become worse 


confounded. The unabashed self-interest: and the utter. 


narrow-mindedness of the Western nations have 
obfuscated the original transparency of the problem. 
The whole affair, by now, well-nigh stinks ‘to heaven 
and in any other country but our own those respon- 
sible for such monumental bungling would have been 
put in their ‘places long’ ago. In ours, however, they 
still, flourish like the proverbial green bay tree, We 
haye allowed ourselves to be played on by them as on 
a stringed instrument. l 


SLOGANS AND SHIBBOLETHS i 

I should have imagined that at least on the 
Kashmir question our people would have screwed 
their courage to the sticking place, thus inducing the 
authorities to pay more attention to their opinions 
than they had been wont to do in the past. I know 
that the vast majority of them feel very strongly 
about it and that they are chagrined that their point 
of view is not shared by their soù disant leaders, They 
are convinced that these leaders have not, on any issue 
that has confronted them since their “taking over” 
from our alien rulers, displayed even that minimum 
of prescience that is expected of them in the formula- 


tion of their policies. The suspicion is rapidly gaining. 


ground that they have rarely, if ever, placed the 
` interests of those over whose destinies an inscrutable 
Providence has ordained that they should preside 
above everything else and that, far from that being 
the case, they have been callous to a degree in -the 
discharge. of their sacred obligations towards them. 
What they have been preoccupied with, on the other 
hand, is certain stock slogans and shibboleths which 
they have been exploiting for all that they are 
worth. 


PLAYING vo THE INTERNATIONAL GALLERY 
Tt is evident that if they have been working to 
a programme it is only the programme of their own 


4 
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pet notions and fantastic theories which, apparently, 
age cannot wither nor custom stale, Macaulay, it 
will be remembered, severely castigated those who, in 
his day, were so myopic as to put Party before State. 
Imagination boggles at the thought of what vitriolic 
expletives, had he been living now, he would have - 
employed with respect to otir new “Ma Baps” who 
have consistently put the aforementioned slogans 
and: shibboleths of theirs before that highest of all 
democratic ideals, the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The tragedy of tragedies is that even the 
Kashmir question has been no exception to that 
general. rule. Playing to the international gallery on 
every conceivable occasion has been their main con- 
cern’ since coming into power. They have not 
realised that this incessant obeisance to world opinion 
—with scant regard for the over-riding interests of 


_ their own country—~has done us infinite harm in the 


past and, unless checked in time, will continue to do 
us incalculable damage in the future as well. ‘lhe 
Kashmir issue is a flagrant instance of our Govern- 
ment’s insane obsession with what other nations may 
think of any particular action of ‘theirs. The people’s 


‘will has not counted, nor, perhaps, if the truth is to 


be told, have their own innermost convictions, 


Loro MOUNTBATTEN’S INFLUENCE 

Tn addition Pandit Nehru appears to have been 
unduly influenced by Lord Mountabatten—much as 
he had been unduly influenced by him earlier on 
the equally crucial subject, of partition, With the 
passing of. days it is becoming increasingly clear 
how disastrous the Nehru-Mountbatten combina- 
tion has been to our hapless country. One does not 
need to be inordinately clairvoyant to guess who, in 
a famous Wodchousian phrase, was the gin in that 
ginger-beer. It was a case of Mary’s little lamb all 
over again. Lord Mountbatten led and Pandit 
Nehru simply followed. I have no wish to appear 
to be’ the least little bit uncharitable, but the impres- 
sion one gathers when one reviews recent history is 
that our beloved Panditji contented himself, more 
often than not, with ` playing second fiddle to his 
illustrious friend. : 


Tas Man’ Wire a Mission 
Lord Mountbatten, let us never forget, .came 
out to India-with a mission, Any political’ adole- 





- said “Yes” +o the Viceroy without so much as 


scent could have discerned the nature of that mission 
and the-reason for that particular selection. Lord 
Mountbatten had, in other fields, earned the reputa- 
tion of being the man who got things done. He was 
a live wire. There was no difficulty that he could 
not overcome. He had a flair for finishing his work 
before its appointed time. 
followed that he would not let anything or anyone 
stand in his way. His mission was the vivisection 
of our thrice-hallowed land. He came to it like one 
possessed. His irruption in our midst was like the 
blowing in of a mighty rushing wind. Quite a lot, 
obviously depended on his hustling everyone -to such 
van extent. that none ‘would have sufficient leisure to 
sit back and think. He did not have sufficient: leisure 
to sit back and think himself. And the partition 
‘was completed before: people could realise what was 
confronting them. In the process he rode roughshod 
over his terms of reference. His terms of reference’ 
had provided for the peaceful exchange of population 
before the actual “surgical operation.” ‘He would, 
however, have no truck with such a humane. proposi- 
tion. It might delay the putting through of his noble 
mission. The essence of his success, as he conceived 
it, was that not only should there be no available 
delay but that, as far as lay in his power, he should 
complete his mission ahead of schedule. And that 
was how partition became a fait accompli. We woke 
up , one fine morning and. discovered that the pre- 
cious geographical unity of our beloved Motherland, 
about which the late Lord Wavell himself had waxed. 
unusually eloquent in his celebrated dddress to thë 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta in 
December of 1943, was as dead as the dodo, 


' Tue Panpir Suits tHe Pass 

But it would be well to remember that Lord 
Mountbatten was not the only villain of the piece. 
He had an enthusiastic coadjutor in Pandit Nehru. 
If Pandit Nehru had withheld his consent to that- 
dastardly act there would have been no partition 
and Lord Mountbatten would have had to return to 
England with his mission uncompleted—a sadder, if 
not a wiser, man. Nor was there any overpowering 
necessity for Pandit Nehru so to oblige him. It was 


-open to him, as a patriotic son of our country, to tell 


Lord Mountbatten that all was up with his mission 
and that he had better go while the going was good. 
But he did not. He chose, instead, to sell the pass. 
Wor was he in the least apologetic about it. -He 
< CON- 
colleagues on the Congress Working 
Nor had he the gumption“ to moot the 
point about a plebiscite on the issue. The man who 
could think.-of plebiscites where no question of 
plebiscites could normally arise disastrously failed 
-to.think about it on the one occasion where: he 


- 


sulting his 
Committee. 
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The corollary naturally _ 


should have gone all out to press it on the architect 
of partition, If Lord Mountbatten deserved to win 
the first prize as regards that historic event Pandit. 
Nehru deserved no less to win the second prize for 
having valiantly supported him in his arduous task. - 
Our future Prime Minister gaily informed the 
A.-I.C.C. meeting that had been hastily convened 
in New Delhi in June or July of 1947 that the 
responsibility for partitioning the country was. 
“solely his.” He threw his chest out while saying it; 
and was loudly cheered by the audience for that highly 
meritorious , deed, ; 
Kasumigz 7 
Pandit Nehru offered similar collaboration: to 
Lord Mountbatten in the matter of Kashmir. He 
signed on the dotted line just-as he had done earlier 
in Vaffaire partition. It was said of someone that he 
did not touch anything that he did not adorn: it can 
be proclaimed with equal truth about his lordship 
that he did not touch anything that he did not dis- 
figure. The story of Kashmir, like the story of pre- 
partition days, would have beén other than what it is 
if Lord Mountbatten ‘had not strutted on the Indian 
political scene just then. Here also he seéms to have 
had a mission: nor did he fail to put it through. He 
was behind almost every crucial decision, The hapless 
Maharaja of Kashmir’s rather. nerve-racking indecision 
about accession, it now transpires, had been influenced 
by no less illustrious a personage than the noble 
lord himself, Lord Mountbatten took the view from 
the very beginning that Kashmir stood apart from 
the other States. And that was at the bottom of the 
initial indecision of the Maharaja, the withholding 
of military assistance to Kashmir until after accession, 
the gratuitous tacking on of a promise that there 
would be a plebiscite subsequently to finalise the 
accession or otherwise, and. the appeal to the U. N. 
Nor was that all. As Portia said: 
“Tarry; there is something else.” 

When the U. N. sidetracked India’s complaint about 
Pakistani aggression and concentrated its attention 
on the conditions for the plebiscite and appointed the 
Kashmir Commission it was’ Lord Mountbatten who 
persuaded India to accept it—by “India” meaning, 
of course, Pandit Nehru. 


A Drazorican | Ruse f 

It appears from Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s book, 
Mission with Mountbatten, that it was possible even 
that Lord Mountbatten wished the Maharaja of 
Kashmir to accede to Pakistan and that the Maha- 
raja had just énough courage to mark time with a 
Standstill Agreement. While India never exerted any 
pressure on the Maharaja to accede to it Pakistan, 
it should be noted, continuously turned the heat on 
him to link ‘his lot with that country and,-in spite of 
the Standstill Agreement, applied economic sanctions 
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against Kashmir with a view to coercing him to do so. 
It is possible also that Lord Mountbatten, being the 
astute politician that he is, set his heart on a plebiscite 
because he hoped that the solid Muslim majority in 
Kashmir would unhesitatingly plump for accession to 
Pakistan. The facts seem to be that Lord Mount- 
batten, while perhaps not openly advising the Maha- 
raja to go over to Pakistan, yet contrived, by sundry 
subtle ways, to convey such a hint and that his insis- 
tence on a declaration that the accession to India was 
only temporary and was subject to a plebiscite to be 
held when the alarums and excursions ceased was a 
diabolical ruse to let Kashmir merge with Pakistan 
ultimately, 

_ (Incidentally it may be mentioned that even after 
the Maharaja’s accession to India Lord Mountbatten 
and the British military authorities discouraged, on 
professional grounds, India’s sending her troops to 
Kashmir. Fortunately the Indian Cabinet overruled 
their objections—with what salutary results we have 
since had occasion to see). According to Mr. 
Cambell-Johnson this suggestion about a plebiscite was 
not weléomed either by the Maharaja or by the 
Indian Cabinet. As usual, however, Lord Mount- 
batten was able to-persuade them, malgre lui, that was 
the best course in the circumstances. Mr. Johnson 
himself has no doubt’ that the Maharaja’s accession 
was absolutely legal and that there was nq point in 
trying to paint the lily or to throw a perfume on the 
violet. But Lord Mountbatten chose to think other- 
wise and by inducing the Maharaja and the Indian 
Cabinet to toe the line to him in that matter not only 
encouraged but, in a manner of speaking, instigated 
the late Quaid-e-Azam to doubt the validity of that 
accession, His last act in the series was the appeal to 
U.N. My ‘readers will not fail to notice that both as 
regards partition and as regards Kashmir the role 
played by Pandit Nehru was the abject one of 
passively agreeing to whatever suggestions happened 
to’ emanate from the fertile brain of Lord -Mount- 
batten: he appeared to have had no mind or will of 
his own. When the Kashmir issue came to the fore- 
front Lord Mountbatten was not the Viceroy but the 
Governor-General; yet he was the real ruler even then 
and Pandit Nehru, though even then he was the 
Prime. Minister, occupied an inferior position. The 
story is not without ‘ moral. 


I have written at such length on the subject of 
Lord Mountbatten’s double mission because I am 
convinced that it throws not only a revealing but also 
a lurid light on the occurrences in our country during 
the last six years and not least on the Kashmir 
imbroglio, 


Jorns FROM FRIENDLY QUARTERS 
_ Ihave written that with the passage of time the 
Kashmir issue is becoming more and’ more complicated. 
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The initial complication, I need hardly stress, arose 
out of our benign Government’s taking it to the U.N. 


. merely to satisfy the private whim of an ex-setrap. 


Since then the complisations have multiplied a 
thousandfold. But these have been exclusively the 
doing of the U.N. We had asked for them. By now 
we are rather used. to these than otherwise; and per- 
haps we should be feeling that there was something 
seriously amiss if the U. N. stopped throwing its 
weight about and making the gruel “thick and slab.” 
Habit makes one inured to disasters. But these 
disasters, for the most part, come from outside. It is 
when they come from within that we receive the jolts 
of our lives. For some time now we have been receiv-- 
ing such jolts as far as Kashmir is concerned. I; is 
those whom we have been regarding as our friends 
and even as our brothers who have stabbed us in the 
back. No U. N. Commission and no U. N, Mediator 


-has administered such a rude shock to. us as Sheikh 


Abdullah, the uncrowned King of Kashmir, has 
recently been doing. The Sheikh has admirers’ galore 
in India, but I have a hunch that their serried ranks 
will be becoming appreciably thin ere many summers 
pass, 


“Cocxina A Snook” 


If I am not mistaken he has, of late, been model- 
ling himself on the lines of our own beloved Panditji. 
The Pandit’s popularity, surprisingly enough, persists 
in spite of his irritating theatricalities, which are 
many and varied. Personally I detest them “more than 
somewhat,” but I cannot deny that there are still 
many who adore him notwithstanding these serious 
blemishes. I am not so certain about the durability of 
Sheikh Abdullah’s popularity. Mere tantrums do not 
make a politician. The Sheikh will do well to think 
again, Biting the hand that feeds him is decidedly 
not the way of building up an enduring fame. “Cock- 
ing a snook” at India—however “secular” it may be 
—is also decidedly not a way of building up an 
enduring fame, A State may be “secular” and yet be 
in a position not to stand any nonsense from any one 
least of all from a trusted friend, But, of course, no 
hard and fast rules can be laid down on this interest- 
ing and instructive theme because, since this huge 
globe of ours began spinning on its axis, there has, 
so far, been only one “secular” State—to wit, our 
own—and any number of persons who have conceived 
it their lifes mission to “cock a snook” at it with 
impunity. Still, on principle no difference should be" 
made between “secular” and “non-secular’ States in 
this matter and‘I hold that “cocking a snook” ig bad 
in itself, quite irrespective of against whom that 
supreme mark of disrespect is being directed. No 
one—not even a Sheikh—ought to take undue advant- 
age of our State’s reputed “secularism.” . 

On April 10 at a place called ‘Ranbirsinghpura, 





13 miles from Jammu, Sheikh Abdullah addressed a 
meeting and, while doing so, dropped a veritable 
bombshell. It has fluttered many Central Secretarial 
dovecotes and Pandit Nehru himself was compelled to 
issue a delicate warning to his chela that, that sort of 
thing had not been expected of him of all people. But 
before coming to that I should like to make it clear 
that there was nothing out of the way in that speech 
since, during the last two years-or so, he has been 
harping on the same theme off and on—with moré or 
less emphasis as it suited him. 


Tas Parts Visrr 


_ The recent statements of Sheikh Abdullah ‘ix 
London and in Bombay as well as Mrs, Kusum Nair’s 
verbatim report of her interview with him published 
in the Times of India of February’ 15 are not a 
little revealing inasmuch as they are nothing 
less than unmistakable pointers to the shape of 
things to come. The Kashmir issue is fast assuming 
a “new look” and it is high time we began taking 
notice of the more remarkable changes in its visage. 
Sheikh Abdullah is the undisputed ruler of Kashmit 
and what he says (and when he says it) are on that 
account invested with an importance beyond’ the 
ordinary. 


The Paris visit appears to have Hewi him to 
an extraordinary. extent and: his tributes to the U. N. 
and to its representative and the expression of his 
unlimited confidence in both are in striking contrast 
with some of*his previous challenging utterances, ' 

Probably the years with him, as with Wordsworth, 
have brought the philosophic mind and we see the 
former “fiery particle’ burgeoning before our eyes 
into a sort of Brother Cheerybyle. Only the sky is the 
limit for his present benevolence towards the world 
organisation. That is all, doubtless, to the good, but 
some of us still remember his scorching invective of - 
an earlier day with respect to that organisation no 
less than his violent antipathy to Dr. Graham’s 
setting foot on Kashmir soil. But perhaps it is no use 
recalling old unhappy far-off things and battles long 
ago, i 


Resurrection or AN. OLD IDEA. 

But two or three serious points emerge from his 
recent published views. One is what seems to me the 
resurrection of an old idea of his that gained wide 
currency a year or so ago. In a mood of unconcealed 
„impatience he virtüally cried, “A plague on both your 
"Houses” (that is, India and Pakistan), and eagerly 


plumped “for an “independent” Kashmir’ That fairly 


took the breath away of even the staunchest of his 
supporters and the result was that in due course he 
had to issue a flat denial of that report. A sufficient 
‘amount of oil having thus been poured on the troubled 
diplomatic waters, the affair was nearly forgotten and 
events resumed the even tenor of their ways, 
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But now the Sheikh comes along and makes.a 
statement in London on the eve of his departure for 


India that, in his opinion, “more might have been. 


achieved towards a settlement if the U.N. had paid 
greater attention to the wishes and aspirations of the 
people of Kashmir.” “Expanding” his views to “the 
measure of his intention,” in Walter’s Pater’s beautiful 
phrase, he proceeded to ‘say that “it sometimes seemed 
to him that the objective of the U. N. was to satisfy 
India and Pakistan rather than the people of 
Kashmir.” - 

The question naturally arises since when he has 
been nursing such a, gnawing grievance against India, 
Another question that similarly arises is what separate 
status, after its Instrument of Accession in October, 
1947, whereby -it legally became a limb of India, 
Kashmir possesses apart from India, If one proposes 
to talk of grievances the’ bot, I am area, is bonta 
to be on the other leg. 


H is, however, not considered “good form” to talk - 


of certain matters Ñ our country and I could have 
wished that just as we, on our side, have’ been 
submitting to that self-denying ordinance without 
any undue fuss those in Kashmir had also been sub- 


mitting to it with: the same uncomplaining meekness. . 


It is not always easy to follow Sheikh Abdullah’s 
intricate processes of thought, but ‘is it not possible 
that by employing the words that he did he was 


merely reviving his earlier idea of a thoroughly “in-. 


dependent” Kashmir that, 
shortly after being mooted, 
storage ? 


reasons, had, 
in cold 


for some 
to be put 


Ler us Know tus Truru 

` We,-Indians, are by now pretty well fed up with 
the inexpressibly tortuous course the Kashmir dispute 
has taken in the U.N. councils and have no longer 
any illusions either about the outcome of that dispute 
or about the benefits that, India stands to derive from 
even that limited ‘accession of that State to it which 
Pandit Nehru, in the plenitude of his wisdom, has 
deemed sufficient—unlike in the case of the remaining 
States where the accession is complete and where 

«there is no hocuspocus of any kind. 


Two Vorces 


Kashmir leaders have, of late, been speaking in 
two voices and not all of them share the views of 
Sheikh Abdullah. 


‘the subject and not in a pianissimo key, either. He 
boldly asks India to take the case out of the U.N. and 
he shares the suspicion of M. Jacob Malik of Russia 
that the Western nations have been making of 
Kashmir a pawn on the international chessboard in 
the interests of their “cold war” strategy. Mr, Sadiq 
opines also that India would be.committing a tragic 


There is Mr. G. M. Sadiq, for. 
instance, who has been incessantly holding forth on. 


whe 


yr. 
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mistake if she were to withdraw-her troops from 
Kashmir. 


According to him, that would be an open invita 


tion to the tribal hordes, with the active connivance 
of Pakistan, to overrun the sacred soil of Kashmir 
once more. It is evident that the divergence of opi- 
nion between Sheikh Abdullah and his colleague on 
this matter is very wide indeed and the gulf dividing 
them nearly unbridgeable. The former, as I have 
pointed out above, complained in London the other 
day that the U.N. has been consulting the views only 
of India and Pakistan and not of the people of 
Kashmir. May I politely enquire from him who 


represents the views of the people of Kashmir more 


correctly: himself or Mr. Sadiq? Or do’ the people of 


. Kashmir think ‘differently from both? 


Further, now that there seems to be some talk 
about the creation of an “independent” Kashmir 
again, how does Sheikh Abdullah propose to reconcile 
it with an earlier conviction of. his that that creation 
is not feasible alike in the context of the existing 
East-West - tension and in that of the inexorable 


‘economic factors that govern the world today?’ 


Tus Wuee, Comes Furu Circie 


I have endeavoured, in the foregoing paragraphs, 
to relate the stage-by-stage development of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s views with respect to the position of 
Kashmir vis-a-vis India. 
of complete independence, then gave it up as a bad 
job owing, presumably, to lack of the requisite 
encouragement from persons higher up, and recently 
began resurrecting it again for reasons we are not in 
a position to guess. Though opinion on this is not 
unanimous in Kashmir, as evidenced by the statements 
of Mr, G. M. Sadiq, the Sheikh has been able to 
secure the support of Mirza Afzal Beg, Chairman of 
the Basic Principles Committee of the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly who, speaking on March 24 in 
Jammu on a motion on the Assembly’s first winter 
session, asking for four months’ extension of time for 


‘the presentation of the Committee’s report, declared 


that “the Jammu and Kashmir State would be an 
autonomous Republic within the Indian Union.” The 
Kashmir Premier himself stated unequivocally in the 
Constituent Assembly on “March 29 that “neither the 
Indian Parliament nor any other Parliament outside 
the State has any jurisdiction over our State.” He 
proceeded : ; 
“Certain organisations of landlords in the 
State have argued that our Constituent Assembly 
is not a fully sovereign body. No country—neither 
India nor Pakistan—can put any spoke in the wheel 

of our progress.” (My italics). 

Tas Susa Waxes COMMUNAL 

It was but a step from this to his historic address 
on: April 10.at Ranbirsinghpura ‘referred to above by 


He’ had toyed with the idea. 


_terms to India. 





AAS 


me which has rattled to no small extent even such a 
staunch supporter of him and of his policies as Pandit 
Nehru himself. There is no doubt that it is a land- - 
mark in Indo-Kashmir relations. From now on things 
cannot be the same as before between India and 
Kashmir unless (which is very problematical) our 
Prime Minister. musters sufficient courage -to pull up 
the Sheikh Sahib and to put him in his place. Our 
objections to the latter’s extremely provocative speech 
are many, but ‘the principal one is that it was so 
unashamedly communal, For all the. “secularism” 
that he spouts he can never forget either that he is a 
Muslim or that the majority community in Kashmir 
is Muslim. His communalism breaks out like a rash 
over the whole body of his oration, He speaks as a 
Muslim to the Hindus of India, but with a difference. 
While he keeps prominently in his mind that the 
Muslims of. Kashmir, as the majority community, 
must be the privileged citizens of that State he is not 
concerned to remember that what is sauce for the 
Muslim majority goose in Kashmir is sauce for the 
Hindu majority gander in India as well. 


The Muslims ever since India began flaunting her 
“secularism” before the entire world, have missed no 
opportunity of lecturing Hindus on the evils of 
communalism. That is “rich,” as Mr. Squeers would 
have said. It would appear that what is merely 
“secularism” ‘for a Muslim is rank “communalism” 
for a Hindu. It is, for instance, “secularism” for a- 
Muslim if, on the strength of his forming part of the. 
majority community, he drives the Hindus in his 
State from pillar to post and generally harasses them 
to the top of his bent. The point is that it is supposed 
to be the most natural thing for him to do in the 
circumstances—the circumstances, that, is, of his 
forming part of the majority community. It comes 
within the ambit of “secularism.” Not so, however, 
with the poor Hindu. Where he belongs to the 
majority community he should not only not harass 
the Muslim minority community but should be careful 
to be-on his best behaviour towards it. He should 
not even mention the word “Hindu” either by accident 
or by design, 


Dicratine Terms ro INDIA 


I think the time has come for us to indulge in a 
‘little plain-speaking on the subject. Sheikh Abdullah. 
charges India with being communal. He dictates 
Unless the last vestige of communa- 
lism is shed in India Kashmir’s accession to India, ehe 
insists, must be of a severely restricted nature. The 
question arises since when he has become the cock of 
the walk in Indian affairs. The point is not whether 
communalism is rampant in India. It is not, as it 
happens. But it is extraneous to the issue. The 
point is: “Where does the Sheikh Sahib get off? What 
is his locus standi? And what is ‘communalism??” Are 








we Hindus—even in India—to efface ourselves. com- 
pletely and make way for the Muslims? Does he pre- 
tend to be “secular” when he anys in that speech of 
his at Ranbirsinghpura: 


“I would like to warn those ha talk lightly 
of Kashmir’s complete accession to India in all 
subjects that they are fanning the fires of conflict 
once again. For instance, if there is no special 
status for Kashmir in the Indian Constitution how 
can we go to the Muslims in Kashmir and convince 
them, that India does not intend to interfere in the 
intemal affairs of Kashmir? I am not saying 
India will interfere in our affairs. But -there ir 
something called sentiment which has to be recog- 
nised. We have acceded to India in defence, foreign: 
affairs and communications and not in other sub- 
jects because we want some kind of autonomy for 
ourselves in internal matters. Now: some people 
here and in the Indian press have started question- 
ing our very fundamental right to shape our des- 
tiny in our own way. They do not tell us what will 
happen to Kashmir if there is a resurgence ~ of 
communalism in India and how we are to convince 
the Muslims of Kashmir that India does not intend 
to swallow up Kashmir? (My italics). 


Tun Panpi to BLAME 


To be fair to Sheikh Abdullah he is not entirely 
to blame for this faux pas. The blame must be laid 
at the door of our beloved Panditji. It was from him 
that the Sheikh caught the contagion. After all it 
will never do for us to forget that the Sheikh is a 
_ chela of the Pandit, He not only apes the Pandit’s 
tantrums but copies his slogans as well, It was our 
Prime Minister-cum-Congress President, who, if I may 
be permitted to say s0, 


“Broke the silence of the seas 
Amidst the farthest Hebrides” 


by embarking on a. raging and tearing campaign 
against what he was pleased to call “Hindu communal- 
ism” during the recent elections. That was his 
principal contribution to the gruelling contests in 
which the Congress was engaged; and it paid that 
organisation handsome dividends in the end, The 
electorate—or a very large section of it—implicity 
believed the stories that the Pandit put about regard- 
ing the manifold sins of “the Hindu communal bodies” 
and routed them to its heart’s content. But the end 
does not justify the means and the means employed 
by him, as he must have known himself, were detest- 
able in the extreme. The mud that he hurled at these 
bodies has stuck. The Muslims—of Pakistan as well 
as of India—have not been slow to take advantage of 
it; and the Sheikh Sahib‘has but brought up the rear 
of that imposing procession. Had Pandit Nehru—with 
the object of scoring off the rival parties—not stooped 
so low as to spread such wanton lies about “Hindu 
communalism” the ground would have been cut from 
under the feet of Sheikh Abdullah to deliver his 


April 10th ultimatum to India—for an ultimatum it 
undoubtedly is. 


Srmuing a Horners’ Nest 


Even as it is the Sheikh’s speech has shaken the 
country’ from end to end and one wonders how 
tremendous our reaction would’ have been if iş had 
dropped out of a clear sky, as it were—I mean, if 
Pandit Nehru’s malicious propaganda against the 
Hindus had not preceded it. But now the Sheikh 
Sahib can well take shelter under the Pandit’s capa- 
cious umbrella, We can but hope that the latter has 
realised, even at this admittedly late hour, what a 
hornets’ nest he has stirred. He has been doing nothing 
else of late than playing into the hands of the 


Muslims here as well as across. the border and he could- 
not have done more for Pakistan if he had “tried with ° 


both hands,” as Humpty Dumpty would have put it. 
Most Muslims are communal as the sea is salt and it is 
but natural, they being what they are, to spring at 
any chance to be “agin” the Hindus. But these con- 


‘siderations, of course, have never weighed with the 
Pandit in the past and are not likely to weigh with 
him in the future either, —although there is a ray of: 


hope that they may in view of his delicate hint to 
Sheikh Abdullah that his speech. did not “amuse 
him,” 


Tus Suen Rervrns to THE CHARGE 


Apropos of this delicate hint it would be well to 
bear in mind that it does not, in its turn, seem to 
have “amused” the Sheikh Sahib: for if it did he 
would not have dared to return to his previous 
charge, as a dog returns to its vomit, in his later 
speech at Hazratbal, five miles from Srinagar, on 
April 18. | Reiterating his complaint about “Hindu 
communalism” he declared: 

“People in India cannot say that in West 
Punjab alone Muslims killed non-Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs of East Punjab committed worse atro- 
cities on Muslims.” 

Now, this question needs looking into a little. 
Does ‘the Sheikh Sahib really intend to convey that 
we on our side should meekly submit to Muslim 
atrocities and that we should not retaliate at any 
time and place? Is the blame to be laid at the door 
of those who begin atrocities or at the door of those 
who, when the ball of atrocities has been set rolling 
by someone, just courteously return it over the net? 
The law itself says that the punishment should fit the 


crime. The whole point is that Pakistan has not 
received the punishment from India that fits its 
crime. Tf it had it would not have dared to repeat 


its sanguinary performances so very often. That 
there is no communalism in India on the Hindu side 
is amply borne out by the fact. that the 40 millions of 
Muslims in India are as safe here as the Muslims of 
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Pakistan are there. Can it be said that even now 


the Hindus of Pakistan—the few that are still 
allowed to be there, that is;—are equally safe? 
Minores’ Conpition IN East BENGAL 

Mr. Bhupendra Kumar Dutta, Member of the 


Pakistan Parliament from Hast Bengal stated in 
Karachi on March 18 that the position of the mino- 
rities in Pakistan, especially: in East Pakistan, was 
“exasperating.” He suggested that the Pakistan 
Government should enter into an agreement with the 
Indian Government for “a speedy but peaceful 
exchange of population.” Speaking during the 
debate on the Finance Billin Parliament he said: 
“As days pass we (minorities) feel more and more 
depressed.” Addressing Pakistan's“ Prime Minister 
he proceeded: , 


“What is the good of keeping these ten millions 
of human beings (minority population in East 
Bengal is placed at around ten million) perpetually 
under such a nerve-racking sense of - insecurity, 
uncertainty and helplessness under such an un- 
relenting pressure of an administration armed to 

- the teeth with unrestricted power of law or 
absolutism or whatever you may call it? Won’t 
it be more honest’ and human: to tell us that we 
are not wanted here? Or, better still come to an 
agreement with-the Indian Government and let 
there be a speedy but peaceful exchange of 
population.” 

Turning THe Srarcu-Licuy Inwarps 
‘My point is that Sheikh Abdullah does wrong to 
the Hindus of India when he lectures to- them on 

“secularism.” If he wishes to hold forth on the sub- 

ject he should address his thought-provoking remarks 
to Pakistani: they are wasted on India because we 
have so‘ much of “secularism” here that we ean 
afford, for instance, to export quantities of it to the 
Sheikh Sahib himself and.to his Kashmir. For what 


he has been doing in Jammu can, with no stretch of 


imagination, be called “secularism” Since he has 
been ranting so much on it he would do, well to turn 
the search-light inwards and re-examine his and his 
officers’ actions there “. . . with calm of mind, all 
passion spent.” The harassment ‘that the minorities 
in Kashmir have been receiving at his and their 


hands ought to put to shame any government that 


professes to be. civilised. If he is so very much con- 
vinced about the rightness of his conduct why is he 
fighting shy of instituting an impartial enquiry into 
the happenings there recently? The students’ strike, 
as a matter of fact, was merely an excuse for him 
and his ‘minions to come down with a very heavy 
hand, indeed, on the Praja Parishad Party, which 
is Hindu and which has all along wished for the 
accession of Kashmir to India: to be complete, The 
testing-ground of “secularism” is Kashmir, not 


_raja promptly denied the foul accusation. 
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India; and. the test has already failed miserably. 
Had I had sufficient space at my command I could 
have quoted extracts after extracts in proof of the 


- “leonine violence” of the Kashmir authorities in 


Jammu during the past few months. But I have not 
and so can but touch the fringe of the subject, 
Some- time ago Sheikh Abdullah accused the 
virtually deposed Maharaja of Kashmir of acting 
secretly in league with Pakistan and plotting against - 
his (the Sheikh’s) regime in Kashmir. The Maha- 
Sheikh 
Abdullah asserted in reply that he had evidence in 
his possession tō prove it. But so far that evidence 
has not been forthcoming. After this he is a fool 
who takes the Sheihbh’s charges seriously, 
. As for the so-called complete independence of 
Kashmir the final. word has been said by Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee, a -retired Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, who asserted a short time ago that “the 
sovereignty of Kashmir ended with accession.” And 
as for Kashmir not acceding. to India gpmpletely 
unless “communalism” is eradicated here to the 
Sheikh Sahib’s fullest satisfaction, our reply should 
be that when Kashmir acceded to India no such 


_ condition had been laid down and that that is not 


at all pertinent to the issue. The Sheikh will be well- 
advised, in the vulgar phrase, to keep his breath to 
cool his porridge. 


Tae Tain End or run Wences ? 


It was only the other day that Mr. Gopala- 
swamy Ayyangar had been impelled to advise the 
leaders of Kashmir to be a little more circumspect 
in their utterances. Apparently this adjuration did 
not apply to the topmost leader of them all. Or, 
perhaps, Sheikh Abdullah’s ventilation of his views 
is by way of “cocking a snook” at the distinguished 
Minister of States. Be this as it may, it is-all to the 
good that he has at last, casting discretion to the 
winds, decided to come out into the open and to 
stake all on an undisguised challenge to India. It 
is a moot point, however, whether under the condi- 
tions now prevailing, India will be prepared to take 
up the challenge. One wonders what tests he chooses 
to apply in the matter of satisfying himself that, to 
adopt his own picturesque idiom, “the grave of 
communalism has been finally dug in India” One 
wonders also whether, at the hectic pace at which 
he has of late been going, the time may not arrive 
when he will be disposed to consider it feasible, in 
the light of this same “communalism;” to switch 
over Kashmir’s at present semi-demi-hemi accession 
to India to an unqualified accession to Pakistan—all 
the more so as, obviously, he moves in a a i 
way his. wonders to perform. 





SOIL PROBLEM IN INDIA 


By Pror, C. B. MAMORIA, ma, (Geog.), M,com. 


Tue importance of the study of the Indian soils 
cannot be over-emphasized specially when agriculture 
forms the predominant occupation of the majority 
of our countrymen. The agriculturists, horti-culturists 
and the forest officers are all in a way connected 
intimately with the question of the soils. For unless 


the nature of the soils.is properly understood, it is. 


not possible to derive maximum of the produce from 
the soils, A : 

- For our purpose we- can divide Indian soils into 
two types: (1) Soils of the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and 
(2) Soils of the Peninsular India. 


(d) Sons or tHE Invo-Ganowric PLAIN 


Indo-Gangetic Plains have the alluvial soils 
which are more fertile, They occur in the greater 
part of Northern India between the foot of the 
Himalayas and the northern slopes of the . Vindhyas 
and extend in a narrow fringe round the coast, line 
of the peninsula, increasing in width from the 
Western Ghats or the  tableland of Central 
India. Territorially they cover the greater part of 


Sind (now in Pakistan), northern Rajputana, East 
Punjab, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, East and 
West Bengal, half of Assam and of the East 


Godavari, West Godavari, Kistna- and Tanjore 
districts of the Madras Presidency, The whole 
‘of the’ vast _ Gangetic” Plain comprises nearly . 
300,000 square miles whose width varies from 


300 miles in the west, to 90 miles in the east, while 


. the depth as far as can be ascertained exceeds 1,600 _ 


feet below the ground surface. 

These soils are derived mainly from the debris 
brought down from the Himalayas or from the silt 
left by the old sea which has not retreated. These 
soils are deficient in nitrate and humus, but they 
are rich in potash, lime and magnesia, The percen- 
tage of phosphoric acid in the oven-dry soil varies 
from. .005 to .02, and in humus it varies from .08 
to .09. The percentage of potash varies betweet.1 
and -.35 while that of lime is less than 1:03 These 
soils are of marvellous fertility, consisting of heavy 
rich loams producing under irrigation splendid crops 
of rice and sugarcane. In fact a wide variety of 
Rabi and Kharif crops is grown. i 


These soils differ in different parts of the country ` 


in physical texture and chemied] properties, In 
~ Northern India, it is dry, porous and in some’ placds 





1, Baljit Singh : Whither Agriculture in India, p. 24, 


“almost water-logged, During flood ‘fine fertile 


sandy, giving rise to the ¢rops not requiring the 
retention of a great deal of moisture about their 
roots: In Bengal, it becomes more compact, less 
coarse and moist where rice, jute and sugarcane are 
largely cultivated, while in the Peninsular India it 
is actually clayey and dark in colour. 

The alluvial soils may be further divided into 
newer alluvium and older alluvium, The former 
is found on the level plain above the flood level of 
the main rivers and their tributaries. They contain 
clay in admixture with particles of quartz and mica 
and become a loam or sandy loam; while the latter 
soil is confined to terraces and the flood level plains 
of the rivers. It is composed chiefly of sand, silt, 
mud and clay. In the bed of the channel, usually 
sand and sandy loam occur but on the adjoining: flat 
ground both fine loam and clayey loam are to be 
observed. 

The deltaic soils of the Ganges and the Indus 
are more or less a continuation of the alluvial soils 
of the valleys, with the only distinction that they 
are richer in humus content.: Owing to the repeated 
bifurcations of the soils some soils are véry humid, 
silt 
is deposited. These lands, therefore, are . very 
favourable for paddy and jute cutivation especially 
in the deltaic lands of the Ganges, 

The alkaline soils are to be found in certain 
parts of the northern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Hast and 
West Punjab, and ‘Rajasthan, which have been 
rendered uncultivable due to impregnation of saline 
and alkaline compounds in’ the upper soils, These 
soils are called reh or kallar in UP. and the Hast 
Punjab respectively, while such land is known as 
Usar or Kallar land. These soils occupy lands in 
the districts of Saharanpur, .Mathura, Aligarh, cover- 
ing over 5 million deres in U.P. and nearly 300 square 
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miles in ‘the Punjab. Similarly large land areas are | 


subject to salinity of sea water in Bengal, Gujarat 
and the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, The 
plant food and the calcium content differ greatly 
within these deposits. The percentage of oven-dry 
alluvial soil varies from .03 to .103 of nitrogen, .3 
to .7 of potash, .03 to .18 of phosphorie acid, and 
.3 to 2.0 of lime? The salt.is transported in solution 
(consisting of carbonates, sulphates of calcium 
and magnesium) by the Himalaya rivers, which later 
on percolate -in the subsoil of plains. This salt goes 


2. Op. Cit, p. 23. 
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‘on accumulating in the areas of arid climate and 
insufficient surface drainage ; during the dry seasols 
the soluble: salts are sucked up in solution by capil- 
lary action to the surface and are deposited there in 
the form of white efflorescence. The alkaline soils 
are deficient in calcium and nitrogen and are highly 
impervious. 

_ -The soil in Western Rajasthan owes its origin 
to wind and hence, it is largely wind-blown soil 
consisting of sand which is sterile but wherever 
water is available from deep wells for irrigation 
some cultivation particularly of bajra and barley is 
carried on. 


+ 


i (2) Sors or THE Peninsular IHDIA, 


`The, Peninsular India is the most ancient land- 


Ta? mass of India and hence, its soils are very old and 


fully matured. These soils show a great variation 
in their texture, structure, moisture and humus con- 
tent, These soils ‘are divided into three types viz, 
(a} Red Soil, (b) Black Cotton Soil and (c) Laterite 
Soil. 

(a) Red or Crystalline Soils have been derived 
from the crystalline or metamorphic rocks and are 
believed to be of sedimentary origin. These soils 
are characteristic of tropical regions. Their red 
colour is due to the presence of ferric-oxide, It 
happens that during the capillary action the iron 
oxide is precipitated after the evaporation of water. 
These soils cover an extensive area in the Peninsular 
India comprising the whole of Madras, Mysore, 
South-East of Bombay Presidency. and extend 
through the east of Hyderabad and Madhya 
Pradesh to Orissa . and Chota Nagpur. Northward 
the red soil area extends into the greater part of the 
Santhal Parganas and the Birbhum district of 
Bengal, Mirzapur, Jhansi and Hamirpur districts of 
Uttar Pradesh, and the Baghelkhand state of Madhya 
Bharat, ‘the Aravallis and the, eastern half of 
Rajasthan. 

In these widely- dispersed iat. red ‘soils ‘differ 


greatly’ in’ consistency, depth and fertility. On the 
uplands ‘the soils arë poör, ‘thin and gravelly, sandy , 
or stony and light- éoloured, on’ whith’ food crops . 
like bajra can be grown. But on: the lower plains , 


they are rich, deep and dark-brown or black-coloured . 
fertile loam on, which under, irrigation can be pro- 
duced, excellent crops.. Red soils are rich in, potash 
„and lime. _ The _Percentage ` of phosphoric ‘acid ' in the 


_oven-dry. soil varies from , 605 to .02 and in humus i. 
„it varies from, 08 ‘to, 09. “The ‘percentage, of potash . 


varies. between 1 and. 35 while that, of the Time is 
-Jess than one. .- 

(b) The Black Coven “Soil or Regu? is the 
-name given to this type-of soil because of its colour 


and its suitability to the cultivation of cotton: and ` 


is endowed literally with inexhaustible * fertility, It 
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extends over the greater part of the Bombay pro- 
vince, inner parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar, Berar, 
Madhya Bharat, and the districts of Bellary, Kurnool, 
‘Cuddappah, Coimbdtorë, Salem, Tinnevelley, and also 
Madras. E 

The black cotton soil has been divided into two 
main varieties wz. the black soil associated with the 
Deccan ‘Trap and the black soil of Madras, These 
soils are highly retentive of moisture and extremely 
sticky when wet-and rich in chemical properties. 
These soils are highly argillaceous and contain a very 
high proportion of calcium and magnesium carbonates 
and are also fairly rich in iron, lime and aluminium. 
The nitrogen content is very low, .02 to .05 per cent, 
phosphoric acid .08 to .2 per cent, potash varies from 
.8 to .15 and that of lime is between 1.0 to 7.7. 

In’the dry season the damp soil contracts pro- 
ducing the wide deep fissures which house scorpions 
and snakes. This soil is so rich in plant food 
that cultivation has been carried on here for 
- thousands of years without the use of any sort of 
manure. The greatest fertility of the soil occurs in 
such parts where its greatest depth is about 20 feet, 
Near the margins and on the slopes the soils are thin 
and the rocks underlying it iogonereliy appear on the 


surface. 

(c) The laterite soil is a porous clayey rock 
found on the summits of, the basaltic hills and 
plateaus of Madhya Bharat, along the Eastern 


and Western Ghats.and in Assam, The distinguishing 
feature of these soils is their. acidity. ‘These soils 
vary in quality. On’ the higher level of the hills and 
the plateaus they are exceedingly thin and gravelly 
with little power to retain moisture. On the lower 
‘plains and in the river valley they are dark, heavy 
loams and clays’ which readily retain moisture and 
-produce good crops. These soils are deficient in 
potash, phosphoric acid and lime ‘but humus is 
present ` in quantities decidedly ` better than in most- 


other Indian soils, while the ` nitrogén content in 
oven-dry . soil vary from Öt to 04 percent, their 
, marked acidity is‘ due ‘to almost’ total ` absence of 


‘Time, and magnesium. 

Thus it will be apparent from ` what is given 
below how widely even the plant food and calcium 
‘content ` of. the’ four” main’ soil types differ among 
themselves : al 


oi ‘Alluvial Soils : Nitrogen 03. to. 
.3 to .7; “Phosphoric ' acid . -08 to .13; 
Liine 3 to 210. 

Regur Soils :. Nitrogen’ .02 to. 05; “Potash .15 to 
.8: Phosphoric acid .08 to .20; ang Lime 
1.0 to 7.7. - 

Red Soils: „Nitrogen .005 to .02; Potash .1 to 


‘3. P. N. Banerjee : Indian Economics,; | p- 10, 5 
4, Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Eorps and Soils 
Wing of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India (1936), p. 231. 
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35; Phosphorie acid 08 to .09; and Lime 

less’ than 1.0. 
Laterite Soils: Nitrogen .01 to .04; Potash .1 
to .4; Phosphoric acid .01 to 08; and Lime 

less than 1.0. 

Tue Promem or Som DN 

The cutting away of the soil: particles. either by 
rain or strong wind currents is called soil erosion. 
Several agents like the sun, the rain, running water, 
sea waves and the wind are’ responsible for the denu- 
dation of the land. Heavy rainfall or rainwater, if 
it is not properly controlled, has a tendency to run 


‘off the surface which peredlates into the soil towards 


the drainage lines after washing away the most 
valuable and fine particles of the soil and a large 
part of -the organic matter. -Soil erosion is caused 
by many factors. They may be briefly discussed here. 

' (1) The concentration of rainfall: During the 
rainy season when heavy rainfall beats down on the 
surface of the earth and’ loose particles of the soil, 
the formation of deep ravines’is an established fact. 


The more concentrated and intensive the showers the: 


more forcefully it will strike the’ surface and the 
greater will be the run-off erosion. : 
(2) The general slope of the ground: On & 
steeper slope the soil is washed away -much more 
rapidly than on a gentler slope, On the steeper 
slopes landslips and landslides due to percolation 
of water and the instability of slopes owing to 
gravity will be common and frequent. In places 
where the ground is flat, the erosion has more pro- 
nounced effects‘ as in the peninsular parts of India 
particularly’ ‘in C.P. and Bundelkhand than in the 
alluvial plains of the Ganga. In the plains owing to 


‘the flatness: of ‘the surface the fine. soils are washed 


away, without being. noticed, from every part of the 
surface of the fields, 

(3) The nature of the soil: It also affects soil 
erosion. Light open soil’ lose more silt than 
: Heavy black + cotton soils, which 
swell up when wetter, are probably not denuded as 


rapidly as the lighter soils found in the peninsula, The 


dry ‘tracts are also affected by the water which rushes 
over them. Again, the soft shale ‘and: ‘sandstone 
erdde ‘more’ readily“ than. limestone ‘ind granite and 
Hence erosion ‘is greater ix the: Siwaliks than in 
The silt carried by water 
also aids in soil erosion. By abrasion òr friction it 
increases- both lateral and vertical. erosion, i.e. both 


‘on: the sides dnd on the bed stream.. The „greatest 


loss. due, tọ soil erosion occurs’ “when the ground is 
bara of Yegetation, ie 
Pypers ‘or Som: Erosion. ` 
The soil is chiefly. eroded in two ways, viz, by 
sheet erosion and gully erosion. 
(1) In sheet erosion the soil’ 
y, 


- 


fe k, <4 


is eroded -as the 


‘timber, over-grazing and shifting 


‘lateral gullies, 


i 
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layer from the hill slopes, sometimes «slowly and 
insidiously and sometimes more rapidly, Such. ero- 
sion is the result of the reckless. felling down of. the 
cultivation or the 
improper. terracing - of flat fields. Sheet. erosion 
is more ‘or less universal on all bare fallow 
lands on all uncultivated lands whose plant cover has 
been thinned: out by grazing, fire or other- misuse; 
on all sloping cultivated fields and. on sloping forests 
and scrub jungles whose natural forsity of soil has 
been reduced by st grazing, clear me felling : of trees 
or burning® 

(2) In gully “erosion te water forms ‘small 
rivulets which wash away the soil from gullies, - First, 
there is the main ravine and then side rivulets “form 


if not checked, goes on extending and ultimately ` 
the whole land is converted into a ‘badland topo- 
graphy. Gully erosion is more common (1) where 
the river system has cut down into elevated plateaus 
so that feeders and branches carve out an’ intricate 
pattern of gullies; (2) in relatively level’ country 
wherever large blocks of cultivation give rise to con- 
centration of field, run-off; and (3) besides these two 
types. there is also wind erosion which works 
havoc in sandy parts ‘of Western Rajputana and 
Western UP. leading to a great waste of ‘cultivable 
land and producing nothing but sand-dunes, Roads, 
railways and other works frequently divert natural 
drainage and concentrate it -so that serious gullying 
results. In India, it is common in Siwaliks, the Jamuna 
and the Chambal rivers of UP. 


Causes ‘or Soit EROSION’ ns 


What takes Nature hundreds or even thousands of. 
“years tò manufacture man can and often does destroy 


and 
have 


almost overnight by, haphazard land use 
improvident husbandry. Jacks and Whyte 
rightly remarked that 
“Cultivation, deforestation or destruction of 
natural vegetation by grazing or other means unless 
carried out according: fo certain immutable condi- 
tions imposed by each region may so 
denudation ‘that soil, which would normally be 
washed -or blown away in a century, disappears 
within’a year or even within a day. a0 


Failures of. rain, floods, depopulation and loss 


-of cattle caused by ‘famine and. pestilence, disturb- 


ances caused by war and interference with or change 
in the ‘nattural drainage system: have had- their dele. 
térious effect on our soils at.’some time-or- ‘other. Soils 
and forests grow gradually... Even in favourable. con- 
ditions a soil layer of suitable depth requires’ about 








5 Ne P, Ge 13 Report - on Soil Conservation, and. Afforestation, 
p 73. 
6. The Rape of the Earth j 


ERA " World “'Surbey of 
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' quence or 
directly from his neglect or lack of knowledge ‘or of, 
-supervision. 


“ trolled grazing or other 


-of humus which covers. the soil: 


‘a hundréd years for natural growth and. generally it 


‘takes ‘longer. A forest cannot be created in less than 
thirty years. But both may-be and have been lost 
‘in’ dn’ ineredibly -short time either as a direct conse- 
injudicious interference. by man or in- 


A hilltop capped with a magnificent 
forest harbouring flora and fauna of inestimable 
economic -and aesthetic value’ soon becomes. a’ bare 
piece of rock through shifting cultivation or uncon- 
unsound .methods of land 
utilization: A flourishing farm if deserted soon be- 


‘comes a ruin and it takes long to refashion it to its 


former state of productivity where this happens to 
possible. Even frequent changes of human 
el qianaging it or their lack of interest have 
jous effect on the soil. Let us examine these 
s in some. detail. 
(1) DEFORESTATION 

The chief agency of soil erosion is man who helps 
sion by changing the vegetation-cover, But the 
struction of forest-covers by deliberate human 
terference leads to increased run-off of rain water 
and its diminished seepage and. storage in the soil. 
















‘The decomposing forest litter is no longer replenished 


by fresh falls of leaves or decaying roots and plant 
remains, and the soil organic matter and other plant 
nutrients gradually diminish, The structure of the 
soil suffers; the run-off increases, loosens thé soil ‘and 
‘transports it; deposits nearer the scene of destruction 
and ‘finer particles go to. make the streams turbid to 
be deposited- far away. The increased run-off especially 
after heavy downpours comes in sudden rush and 
often gets blocked in the silted streams.: The water 
develops power enough to cause devastating floods. 
Forests have been ruthlessly and. continuously 
destroyed for the supply of timber and fuel for increas- 
ing population and shifting cultivation. In a natural 
forest. the roots of the trees go deep into the soil and 
penetrate into the cracks and interstices of the rocks 
which they help to rend apart. , There is also an 
undergrowth of bushes,, shrubs, grasses and annual 
herbs which drop their leaves and decay to form a mat 
The force of rain is 
broken by the ‘leaves of-trees and the. carpet of 
vegetation; while surface covering of soil and the 
humus soak up: the rain water like ‘sponge’ and let “it 
sink into the ground to emerge later’on in springs and 
‘streams. . When rain‘ falls gently the whole’ is 
absorbed; in violent storms, when the rate of precipi- 
tation is greater than the rate of absorption, the flow 
of storm-water over the surface of ‘the soil is impeded 
by the soil covering and the violence of the floods 
in the streams is lessened. The roots of the trees, 
bushes and herbage are intertwined to form a great 
net which binds the soil together and keeps it in 


“place, ` 
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' (2) DESTRUCTION AND OvercraziNG -or PASTURES 
Permanent grassy areas also afford some check in 
the actual erosion of the soil. A properly managed, 
lightly grazed pasture might form a permanent pro- 
tection to the soil because it provides an efficient 
cover for preventing erosion “and reducing run-off 
inasmuch -as it covers the surface of the ground, 
protecting it from the direct impact of the falling 
rain-drops and thus keeping the pores of.the soil 
open and capable of receiving excessive amounts of 
water. But whenever there is’ over-grazing as has 
been the case in the rainier parts of India where 
grasslands are lushed with monsoon grass but in the 
hot seagon when the sun is fierce and the growth of 
grass stands still there is lack of herbage; as the team- 
ing herbivora pushed by hunger graze the pasture 
bare to the bone the soil becomes uncovered; ‘as the 
grass over-grazed becomes worn and thin, rain-drops 
begin to fall directly on the soil puddling the sur- 
face and clogging up the pores with mud, infiltration 
into the soil is reduced and the run-off of the water 
inereases. All this invariably leads to a deterioration 


-in botanical composition’ and an increase in the 


growth ‘of weeds as well as to an increase in the. area 
of bare. ground. This over-grazing has done much 
harm particularly in the western Himalayas and the 
foothills and: eastern Rajputana? > ` f 
Besides over-grazing. grazers are permitted to lop 
trees for fodder provided that the trees: arẹ not 
loppéd to’ death, but in practice the trees are lopped 
right to the top. Due to frequent cutting of thorn 
branches for fencing and lopping of trees for fodder, 
deforestation gradually occurs and it becomes a 
fruitful source of soil erosion. The combination of 
present unrestricted grazing and browsing of local 
animals often accompanied by seasonal grazing of 
nomadic herds of buffaloes and flocks of sheep and 
goats, and lopping:in an arid climate (western Raj- 
putana and the contiguous: portion of eastern Raj- 
putana) is more than what hardy species of trees can 
stand and, therefore, it is disappearing from a land- 
scape already devastated by erosion? 


a 
(3) Sawe CULTIVATION.. 


Man’s rithless destruction of ‘the forest for 
shifting cultivation has alsô detreased the area under 
forest. Shifting ‘or Jhumivg cultivation is ‘chiefly 
practised by the primitive tribes for raising food for 
them. Accordirig to this system ‘of farming, a patgh 
Of forest is seleċfed. Its trees and bushes are then N 
cut and burnt down on the ground in order to clear 
room for a field. The ground is, then, lightly ploughed ~ 
and the seed is sown broadcast and raked into the 


3 





7. H. G. Glover: Soil Erosion, p. 8 (Rp.). 
8. R, P. ' Singh : “Soil Erosion in Rajputana™ in Indifn 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 1V, No. 2, p. 108. y 
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soil, at the first fall of the rains, which is immensely 
fertile owing to the wood ashes and accumulated 
humus. After two or three years’ crop the soil is 
exhausted so that the crops are so poor as not to 
repay the labour of cultivation, and then another 
felling takes place and the first is abandoned, The 
woods are set on fire annually to improve and open 
out the gtass for pasture, or to facilitate bear hunt- 
ing. Such a type òf nomadic ciltivation is ‘known 
as Taungya in Burma, Jhum in Assam, Podu and 
Dahya in Central Provinces, Khil in the Himalayas, 
and Kumari in the Western Ghats? All these wasteful 
ways of subsistence ate being followed on’ a much 
larger scale in the States of Sirohi, Mewar, Dungar- 
pul, etc, (all in Rajputana), as the forest tribes of 
Bhils and Todas and Meenas find it more and more 
difficult to live’ by robbery and being pent up within 
their own wilds are compelled to draw their food 
from the soil”: : 
(4) Fauury Mernops or CULTIVATION 

Faulty methods of cultivation and ploughing of 
instable slopes have resulted .in millions of tons of 
the most fertile soil of India being carried down the 
rivers and deposited uselessly in the sea” When the 
virgin ‘land is ploughed and naked soil is ‘exposed to 
the rain, the loss of the fertile soil of the fields is 
enormous, particularly om the steeper slopes, and the ” 
crops produced grow poorer 
succeeding year until the land soon becomes un- 
culturable and is left fallow. The potato cultivation in 
the Himalayas and the Nilgiris, where the rows run 
straight up and down hill, causes an abnormal rapid 
loss of soil; elsewhere the fields arc ploughed with- 
out regard to the prevailing slope and the soil is lost 
which might have been preserved by ploughing along 
the contours. -~ 

‘Only the better and more easily manured fields 
near the villages, particularly the rice fields, are 
properly terraced and levelled and represent the 
results of many years of unremitting soil. But where 
the cultivated fields are neither terraced nor have 
embankment the soil erosion is immense, so that 
the rain falling on the unprotected soil pours down 
the slopes gathering speed as it proceeds until it 
sweeps away the soil from the terraced fields below. 
Huge weirs, broken bunds and ruined fields in the 
Rawalpindi division of the Punjab bear witness both 
to the industry of individual zemindars and to the 
failure of their neighbours to act:in co-operation 


ment area. 


‘ Son, Erosion in Inpa 


India’s fertility is unfortunately slipping away 
from her. Soil erosion is the greatest single menace 


} 9. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 25. 
k 10. Rajputana Gazetter, Vol. 1, p. 23. 
ll, H. G. Glover: Op. Cit, p. 13. 
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facing Indian agriculture today. Examples pertaining 
to such a state of affairs are not far to seek. Recent 
investigations have shown that in the bare’ fallow 
fields in the foothills of Northern India (except 
properly levelled rice land) a single storm. leads to 
the loss of soil at the rate of 1} tons per acre; while 
in the Bombay Deccan there is a loss of 133 tons of 
soil per acre per year from a, field of jowar. In the 
face of rapid scouring of the soil, the improvement 
of soil, the improvement of crop varieties or intro- 


ae 


duction of chemicals are more or less a drop in the: ` 


specially 
and 
arts 


bucket of productivity. Such scouring is 
acute in India along: the Himalayan foothills 
sloping grounds throughout northern India, in 
of Madras, the Bombay Deccan, and othe, 
including Madhya Pradesh; Chota Ngzp 
Madhya Bharat. 

There are no statistics of the extent of th 
which is affected by soil erosion but at a 
estimate according to Sir Harold Glover, 
erosion is seriously lowering the. productivity of 
Been estimated that 
amount of soil lost by erosion ranges from 1 to IS 
tons per acre in different parts of India}? I; has 
been further held that every year one-twentieth of an 
inch of the top fertile soil is washed away by the rains 
jn India 

Along most of the bigger’ rivers soil erosion has 
led to the formation of a vast and intricate network 
of fissures and gullies and the loss of invaluable 
agricultural land so that soil erosion is responsible 
for 8 million acres of ravine lands in the United 
Provinces, for the man-made desert between Rajpu- 
tana and the U.P., which is now intruding its thirsty 
tongue into the south-western districts, is algo respon- 
sible for the partial filling up of the reservoirs and 
choking of irrigation courses in the Punjab and U.P. 

Without the co-operation of the village pancha-~ 
yats in the control of grazing and improvement of 
natural grasslands, many fertile lands in India would 
share the fate of the Brajabhumi, once flowing with 
milk and honey, but stripped entirely of its. vegetation- 
covering, now a cattledmade desert extending 
over several liundreds of square miles in the heart 
of the world’s most fertile plain In fact, the 
villages which were once surrounded by valuable 
fertile ‘fields now lie in a network of useless gullies” 
carved out of the soft mud of the Jamuna river by 
uncontrolled drainage with the result that thousands 
of acres'of good cultivable land have been and are 
annually lost to cultivation, - 












12. H. Glover: Op. Cit, p. 4. 
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Less striking but even more serious losses of 
soil have taken place by the actions of floods in the 
Chambal and other rivers flowing through Gwalior, 
Madhya Bharat and Madhya Pradesh. z 

The intensity of gully erosion can best be judged 
from the fact that in the Jamuna-Chambal basin 
the amount of soil eroded is estimated to be equi- 
a valent to the removal of 12 cusees or } ton of soil 

per second day and night without stopping for the 
last 1000 years.” The damage caused to the soil by 
ines can be comprehended by the examples of 
sive wastelands in Agra, Mathura and Etawah 
icts. The ravines of the Jamuna and Chambal 
form almost a compact mass with the extreme 
miles and breadth of 18 miles in the centre, 
alone there are about 120,000 acres of 


h 














and, 
e Himalayan rivers, which had built up the 


els in the plains which they originally formed, 
actually erode gradually, but continuously 
away the silt which they once laid on them. 
ot only this but at each bend the concave bank is 
being eroded, while the opposite bank receives a new 
alluvial deposit to fill up the void left by the 
receding river. 

The wastage in the Etawah district as a whole 
has been estimated to be not Jess than 11 cubic feet 
of soil per second, equivalent to a steady outflow of 
earth in a stream 13 feet wide and 2 feet deep flowing 
at the rate of 3 miles per hour. It has been ascer- 
tained that the processes of erosion and ravine 
formation commenced within the last 400 years” It 
is in the ‘Chambal-Jamuna tract that the tangle of 
wild and sterile ravines sloping from the uplands to 
. the river banks shows its worst features. As far as 
“ can be seen one meets here a labyrinth of rugged 

ravines and green valleys covered with acacia jungle, 

every prominent bluff showing the ruins of some 

robber stronghold. This has been for centuries 

No Man’s Land occupied by wild Rajput tribes, 

robbers and raiders by profession, who settled on the 
flank of the Imperial Highway through the Doab 
and were a thorn in the side of the Mussalmay 
administration?” It has been estimated that the 
total area of such desert-like and inhospitable 
ravines in the UP. alone is between half a million 
-and a million acres. 


h, 
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Similarly the barren and unciltivated areas in 
Oudh contain many large trees whose roots are 
entirely laid bare by unchecked sheet erosion, and 





17. Dr. Thair Rizvi: Presidential Address of the Section of 
Geography and Geology to the Indian Science Congress, 1941. 
18. R. K. Mukerjee: “Broken Balance of Population, Land 
A and Water” in the Indian Journal of Economics, 17th Conference 
No., 1934, p. 256. x p . 
19. Crooke : North-Western -Province of India, p. 26. 
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more than a foot of the soil has been carried away 


in the course of about 200 years.” Other cases of the 


same kind abound: in Fatehpur Sikri, and tahsil of 
Agra, as also in many parts of Bundelkhand. 

Along the banks of the Chambal in the States of 
Dholpur, Karauli and Kotah one finds thousands of 
acres devastated by soil erosion. There are- ravine 
lands adjoining most of the Indian rivers but the 
Chambal is the worst offender in this respect, Many 
thousands of acres of cultivable land have been 
destroyed and the ravines continpe to cut back into 
plateau cultivation. Mr, A.P.F. Hamilton has correctly 
described the unreclaimed country along the lower 
course of the river (Gwalior State) as a sea of brown 
ridges and troughs with a few browsed relics of ‘the 
desert species.™ 


In this territory land has been “hopelessly cut 
up into winding and tortuous ravines some of 
which are so big. that they can hide whole armies.” 
That they actually shelter gangs of intrepid dacoits 
is an undoubted fact. 
cultivation the land dessicated and barren is hardly 
fit even for pasture. These ravines are the most 
glaring and tell-tale example of the gully type of 
soil erosion and havoc wrought by it The absence 
of protective vegetation and the flow of water from 
the high plateau to the river has caused this 
plicated network of ravines, l 

Gully erosion is also noticeable in the rolling 
uplands of Burdwan division. In many places the 
accumulated top soil has been washed away and the 
sub-soil exposed due to sheet washing. In Lower 
Bengal bank erosion is serious along all the major 
affects urban areas as well as 
cultivable lands to an alarming extent. 

In Behar also both sheet and gully erosion do 
immense damage the main cause being uncontrolled 
grazing and faulty field cultivation, 

In Bombay, as regards dry areas with less than 
40 per cent of rain, run-off measurements taken for 
black cotton soil cultivation at Sholapur confirm’ the 
loss of 133 tons of soil per annum from well-tilled fields. 

Even in great alluvial plains of India where at 
firs; sight the ground seems to be perfectly flat 
damage is considerable, The land surface near the 
Jamuna and its tributaries provides the ideal 
conditions “for gully erosion.” In consequence of 
these conditions the Jamuna basin provides one of the 
finest examples of gully or ravine formation in the 
world. The banks of the Jamuna and its tributaries are 
now so completely drained that the greater part of 





20. S. L.. Agarwal: “Soil Erosion in U.P." in Indian 
Journal of Economics, Vol. XI, p. 78 (July, 1930), 

- 21. A. Hamilton: “Chambal; Ravines Reclamation Scheme” 
Indian Forester, Vol. 73, No. B, p. 99. 
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Far from being suitable for. 


come - 
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‘the’ areas has ‘become. almost destitute of. vegetation” 
‘The left bank of the Jamuna hás lost vast -areas of land 
owing- to the formation of the mischievous -network 
of ravines Which producé. little more than a- crop of 
grass during the rainy season. 
> In Northern India vast expanses of deep alluvial 
soil -of exceptional fertility have been: converted 
into valuless ravines. These ravines cut - backwards 
into the arable fields and have already destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of acres of very fertile culti- 
vation and are extending daily* In the Siwalikg and 
the outer Himalayas the ravines are hundreds of feet 
in depth and it is by no means uncommon to see 
abandoned homesteads poised on the edge of-a chasm 
where -a farm or a Village once existed” < 
With increasing soil erosion the area ‘gets drier 


`- and drier and. as the. wind breaks the trees, and hedges 


and grass cover vanish, the area becomes more liable 
to dust and storms, Wind erosion is generally 
found in the desert area of the Punjab, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, Kotah, Jaipur and Bharatpur in Rajasthan. 

. In the dessicated: area, of Rajasthan the wind 
erosion has removed as much as six crores of maunds 
of soil per square mile in certain places during the 
last ‘hundred years. The hot dry winds sweeping 
across these deserts. or semi-deserts dry out even 
the meagre rainfall which they receive. At’ Jodhpur 
which gets about 13 per.cent of rain”the surface 
evaporation is about 74 per year, a terrible state in 
an area of scanty rainfall” 

According to Wad, there is always an encroach- 
ment of wind-borne sand on the arable lands. of 
-Rajputana.as well as. sorting out of finer particles 
by wind from field surfaces leaving the soil less 


retentive of moisture and its surface poorer in plant: 


food.” In many instances this blown sand has been 
deposited .in transverse valleys amongst the 
ranges and seems to encroach slowly. over the entire 
-land, Many .a farmstead -has been absorbed in an 


advancing tide of wind-blown sand. Crops in many + 
. parts of Western Rajputana are frequently damaged 


Major Erskine writes about Bikaner 
_cover the 


by sandstorms, 
-that high “winds often- 


leave the young plants: exposed and cause them to 
and on grassland areas, the superior 





23. D. L. Shah: “Prevention of’ the Extension of Erosion 
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‘same cause is behind the dust content of the 


hill ° 


sown fields . the’ low and erractic rainfall ‘of these’ 
- with a layer of sand and thus prevent the - germina- . 


tion of the seed; or by carrying away the light soil’ 


In this zone the movement of sand is more localised ‘ 





' grasses are frequently choked or burnt up by hot 


dust-laden winds, which smother near-by vegetation, 


. bury ‘fences and block roads and railways” ~~ bal 


~The condition of the engines of the. trains which 


‘eomne from the desert tract is well described’ by. Webb 
:in these words : 


“The engines which come through > 


from the desert: beyond was’ patterned on the wind- 
` clinging 


ward side of. 
tawny sand,” 

‘As a result of the. disturbance of the delicat i 
ecological balance of flora and fauna by overgy 
ing or other misuse in many portions of 
Rajasthan the advancing dunes (which are 
known as Tibbas), no longer bound ‘by the pe 
‘adopted vegetation, threaten the peop 
Kishangarh and Western Jaipur States! 
sand is blown from the north-western distric 
Jodhpur State. Similarly in the Jodhpur 
“land is being out of action progressively a’ 


its long’ boiler-casing with 


t 













experienced during the hot weather of the last 
years,” 

Interesting and reliable evidence of the pace 
dessication in the Punjab has been furnished D 
Major W. Wright of the Survey of India. According 
to him, the desert conditions are steadily: advancing 


.north-eastward ‘oui of Sind and Rajputana in the 
: direction of the two- great cities of Kente and Delhi 
-at the. rate of half a mile. 


` 
KS 
ÈE `.. 


‘In thé desert fringes of, the southern districts 


extending from Delhi to the Indus and beyond there 


is a belt of low rainfall where the average is from 
5 to 12 inches, Not only is‘ the rainfall very low but 


J 


‘ig - exceedingly’ erratic ranging from nothing at all 


in one year to floods in the next. In the east these 


“conditions are found in Hissar, Gurgaon and Feroz- 


pore. and in the States of Faridkot and Bikaner and » 
in the: west (which now falls in Pakistan) in the 
districts of Montgomery, Multan, Muzaffargarh, Jhang, 
Shahpur and Mianwali; beyond the Indus similar 
conditions are confined to Dera Gaji Khan and 
{smail Khan (N.-W. F. P.), all in ‘Pakistan. Even 
areas” adds 
appreciably to the damage initially caused by wind 
erosion. North of the desert fringe are to be found 
large expanses of unirrigated plains: and slightly 
rolling uplands with‘ considerably better rainfall of 
about 18 to 25 ins. (such are the districts’ of Jullun- 
dhar, Ambala, Karanal, ‘Rohtak in the east and in 
the west the enormous stretch of uplands flanking 


PH. 


‘the Jhelum Salt Range -and extending. through. the 


distriets of Gujarat, Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock). 


29. R; P. Singh: Op. Cit, pp. 102-103. 
30.4. W. T. Webb: These Ten Years, p. 50. i X 
31. Jaipur State Five Year Plan, p. 30. i 
32, Stamp Gómmittee Report, p. VI. 
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but is still a serious handicap for agriculture, The 
sand is usually derived from the nearest open torrent 
bed where soil-eroded rainwater from the. neighbour- 
ing uplands has been. dumped and another source is 
the main tiver channels, From both these sources 
3 the sand is whipped up by the hot summer winds 

and carried a considerable distance. According to 
a Maclagan Gorrie, sand from the - Markanda torrent 


bed in the plains of Ambala district has practically 


buried villages two miles from the east bank, 
















Erracrs or Som Erosion ' 


soil, washed from. the hillslopes, fallow lands and 
es, fills reservoirs and clogs irrigation courses 


all affected, The 
an slopes, the undue increase of cultivation 
hill sides and the seasonal concentration’ of 
t flocks along the travel routes leading to the 
vs of the upper ranges, have brought about 
astred loss of ‘soil and water. In the Punjab, 
erosion has increased the load of silt derived 

the Jamuna and Gujarat foothills which is 
rried by the Jhelum river. The increase of the run- 
pff and loss of soil in the less adequately covered 
hill-slopes of the Tehri-Garhwal:- region will similarly 
result in the partial filling up of the reservoirs and 
the clogging of irrigation ditches before long? 


k 1., Heavy Froops mv tae Rivers 
In India as the population has increased the 
plough and the axe have ascended the hill-sides, the 
af destruction of the forests in the catchment areas of 
the rivers and their. tributaries has caused rapid run- 
off and erosion leading to the deposit of an increas- 
ing mass of debris on riverbeds in low lands. thus 
increasing the damage. from floods. The Goghra, 
the Gandak, the, Kosi, the Sone and the Subarnarekha, 
the Ajaya, ithe ‘Damodar, the Tista, the Padma and 
the Brahmaputra, the Mahanadi and the Godavari— 
all bring flood, “which is in Jarge measures due to 
deforestation in the hills. The increasing severity 
and frequency of floods in recent years in Bihar, 
‘Assam; Orissa and “Bengal are due to man’s invasion 
n of the cradle of streams‘'and’ trees. A great- deal òf 
boil belonging“ Jegitimätely ‘to these territories is now 
at the bottom of the Bay of Bengal. The evil of 
the extension “of the ravine lands is not confined to 
the U.P, ‘and-the Punjab but extends to the Bengal 
and Sind Deltas where the removal of the soils of whole 
valleys by detudation has led to the silting up of 
thé riverbeds’ and the meandering rivers. The 
of reclamation of swamps in Oudh, the eastern districts 
of UP. Northern Bihar and Assam tas also forced 


>» 


an exceedingly heavy run-off, It is estimated ‘that the . 





‘83. National” Planning Committee Report on. Pomilation, p 55 
“$4. Op. Cit, p. 56: 


channels, Agriculture, irrigation , and navi- . 
denudation of the ` 
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‘Ganges now carries, to the sea eight times the quan- 


tity of silt, carried .by. the Mississippi, and that from 
a, catchment area of one-third the size? 
2, Lowerine or Sus-Som Warer Leven 

As a result of torrential rainfall the water rushes 
violently. along the drainage lines: without being 
soaked by the soil which has resulted in lowering 
of ‘the sub-soil water: level so that the water level of 
the wells has gone down causing hardships and in- 
conveniences- to the agriculturists in a numberless 
ways. Water. level has thus increased in ‘the Hoshiar- 
pur-and-Jullundhar districts of the Punjab and in 
the Etawah, Agra, Mathura and oes districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


3. Waiwr-LocciInc ano Decrease In Onor Yieis 

Again, water-logging is always often associated 
with -erosion which causes a great loss to the avail- 
able nitrogen and destruction of the prosperity of 
the sub-soil resulting in the low yield and poor 
quality of the produce. - : 

The soil erosion leads to abandoned regions, run- 
down communities and wandering agriculturists, ° ` The 
evils that have been enumerated above are not the 
creation. of one year or a few years but, of decades 
and therefore, soil erosion has been “justifiably called 
the “creeping death’ Its effects are not confined 


‘to the land but man suffers as well. 


In .wind erosion the larger soil particles have a 
cutting effect on tender plants; on grassland Areas 
the superior grasses are frequently burnt up by the 
hot dust-laden winds.. The- effect’ of sand drifting 
and “blowing on ‘the inhabitants of these tracts is 
extremely’ depressing and demoralising. - The- tracts 
seriously affected by these present a’ desolate sight 
inasmuch as such soil has been blown away from 
the fields and ‘the scanty water supplies - ‘have . been 


‘choked in many cases. 


Thus, the combined effects of the various abatiea 
of sheet erosion,~gully and- bank erosion, and wind 
erosion, can be- summarised as follows :” 


(1) Increasingly severe and sudden floods.. 

(2)-. Longer intervening periods of drought 
affecting canal efficiency. 

(3) Failure of underground supplies affect- 
‘ing water table’ level, wells and springs’ leading to 
uncertainty of irrigation supplies. 

- (4) Raising of riverbeds by sand deposits 
leading to catastrophic changes in -river courses 
and blocking of navigable channels and harbours. 

(5) Reduced crop yields from eroded crop 
fields owing to loss of top-soil. 

(6) Reduced area of cultivation due 
gullying and bank erosion, 


Conszrvation or Sor, Resources 
To check soil erosion and to me the - lost 


to 





350 H. Glover: Pi Cit, p. 4 - 
36. National Planning Committee Report on “Soil * Conservatio 


„ond Afforestation, pp. 74-75. 
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fertility a fight must be put against the forces of 
Nature and against the activities of- human beings. 
Sir John- Russel -has suggested the following 
remedies : é 
(a) Aforestation of the top slope, 
(b) „Putting .the: upper, slopes into, grass, 
(c) Ploughing along the contour 
instead ‘of across them, and i 
“dd. Bunding or” terracing. cose 


lines 


et .. Creation “OF. .-PRorective SurrAcn . * 

“TE all the- rain. water’. ' were - absorbed by “the 
ground upon, Which ‘it ‘falls. soil erosion would “be 
reduced: to a minimum. Hence, - a ;protective surface 
may be created mainly by afforestation, and. -controlled 
grazing, The, National Planning Committee. suggests 
that a minimun of about; 20 “per, cent of the, land - 
area ` should’ ‘be ’ covered by ` forests.” > Bat this does : 
not ‘obtain® in | many’ provinces , excepting Central 
Provinces’ and , Assam. Eyen ‘the’ existing forests are 
ill-distributed and’ are not easily accessible “in many 
cases. Hence, they should be. "more evenly, and 
uniformly: distributed over the éntire land, Villages and 
minor ` forests “should ‘be’ ‘established’ to “secure ’ this 
uniform ‘distribution. “Trees” ‘of ‘economic’ importance 
for fuél, fodder, and, ‘timber should: be similarly planted 
wherever possible. 

This will certainly conduce to a ‘dimidution™in 
floods and soil erosion’ losses, a more even supply 
of water in streams and rivers, conservation of 
moistuté in soil and colder summer temperatures. 


CONTROL-OF GRAZING 
‘Control of grazing is also necessary., For this 


$ n 


rotation -after a.. period - of 3 to 5 years and in certain 
seasons along with -& proper: classification of cattle 
for purposes. of levy, of differential or: , favoured, rates 
and exclusion ‘of others. like goats which cause 
damage...) -y `- d 

zo ca * Con mon: OF Waren. af its , 
deserves ‘two 
the construction’ of small tanks to collect 


Reduction in the : volume of-water 
measures: 


water on the-Slopes and ‘the construction of. reservoirs s 


to divert surplus, water of the flooded , rivers. “Tanks, 
ponds and bunds have, fot ages -servedl the ‘purpose of 
conservation’ .of rain water and have -an` important 


place ‘in irrigation’ and-also ‘in’ “plans of soil consèrva- 


tion. More: systematic attention requires to. be paid 
to reliabilitation of the. existing. tanks, ponds and 
bunds: ‘Where “desirable : and’ to ' excavation of 
new ones. e; ~ : 


Brey al catch Ga aon a ore a vee ae in and around’ “the” “eritical ;slapes), (2) Plantation’ of 


: village. groves’ in. “the. interidr ` that ` ‘will - telieve the 
-pressure ‘of grazing -in-the- ‘eroded areas, ig Provision 


hilly land- sheyld- -be used “28 A: trap dor., water so that 
whatever ešċepés . from: it ‘is: guided: ° by © means, of 
diversion ditches into the fiélds on either side- of the 
natural drainage channel. If these small catchments 
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-of labour to: make, each field into a saucer which 
-hold comfortably all the rain which is likely to 


tye, 


-are already so eroded that the water rushes down in 
an uncontrollable flood the use of small check dams 
-at frequent: intervals will help to reduce the force of 
water, At a suitable point in the channel where a 
-slightly larger check dam or bund can be built, the 
“water may-be caught and led out through a masonry 
‘or spillway and from these onwards ‘round the hillside 
-inté a ditch which must be graded so as to give a å 
“slight fall and ensure the passage = of this water out 
into the fields. : 

On the plains bunding at small distances 
„the sloping fields is preferable to bunding : 
`bÞottom of the fields, By creating ` bunds ‘alon 
‘contours the rapid fow of water is prevent 
time is allowed for water to soak into th 
‘bunding prevents the loss of fine surfac 
“e$ the moisture- absorbing capacity of: ‘the’ la: 
increases the yield ‘of crops. 















Bence Terrace 
Wheat has been written above applies to tife 
Sipe on which it, is possible for a reasonable a 


iupon, it.. But. in the higher hills (as in the Himalay 
„and in the other ranges of ‘Central and South India 
it is not economically feasible to do this, Wherever 
there are old established settlements on hilly lands, 
some form of bench terrace (or strip cultivation) 
has been evolved, to check the “loss of soil, The best -~ 
‘example of complete bench ‘terracing is’ seen in the 

hill rice cultivation, where “the ruling factor is the 


1 jon" r long’ periods in each field. _ 
purpose’ the forests..may, be opened to grazing by ‘retention’ “of water for long’ periods in ea 


i Where a fairly broad field’ is wanted stone ter- 
“race walls are essential but where a narrower field will 
‘serve, the terrace walls can be built up of turf or 


‘grassy banks which, if properly . maintained, are much 
“move absorbent’ than stone walls. 
“banks maintained ' without ` 
“ploughed ‘Jand properly levelled between. them, such 
_land’'is not- likely to develop, gullies. „because there is 


With good turf 


, bulges and with the 


little run-off. ° - ree ae 
Measures. that. should- be taken . to ‘repair and 


` prevent the- damage ‘done „by. erosion may bė: Bum- 
`- marized ànd classified under five heads : : 


“(1) Removal of. whole’ villages 
“on ‘ravine tops „ór. seriously 


(a) Economic: 
“precariously per ched | 


“threatened by. gillies ‘ fall’ hamlets situated’ in badly . 


-erodéd. or threatened, areas “should be ` ‘moved in’ ‘dn 


- orderly mannér to new lands, for’ the, ‘ptévention. of 


“fresh destruction of ‘cultivated areas: and Village “sites 


of wells and tanks’ that will also remove: the need ‘for 
concentration of human and livestock. populations. 
` (b) Agricultural: (1) Prohibition of` cultivation 








Petroleum derricks pump up their rich treasure from beneath a Kansas 


field of waving grain 
Courtesy : Kansas State Parks 





An aerial view of petroleum refineries and grain elevators in Kansas, a 


State in the American Midwest 
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at ii around the ‘gully finer. and ,on steep. and. 
ze fairly stgep ‘slopes, (2) Terracing of the slopes, 
ploughing and planting along contours, 
cropping on moderately steep slopes, (4) Cultivation, 
of soil binding crops and fodder . plants like small’ 
peas, jowar, ` baja, gram. and other legumes, clover, 
A guar, alfalfa, berseam ‘and yarious leguminous fodder; 
"and exclusion of, erdsion-inducing and ‘soil-depleting ` 
A crops, such as tobacco, cotton, maize, arhar, potatdes, 
etc. (5) Planting of wind bréak, (6) ‘Tntroduction ‘of 
mixed farming. . S 
(© Veterinary : 
s to grazing by cattle, 
















fay Closure of badly. eroded 
sheep, and goats, (2): Im- 
ement and regulated grazing, of ‘pastures, 
omplete prohibition of goat-Keeping, (4) Reduc- 
noval of the livestock ‘population: 
lwicultural : (1) Establishment - of forest . 
es and reafforestation of eroded. or threatened. . 
|, the trees being selected with’ reference to their 
growth, value as fuel and timber: and ‘rate of, . 
POxation from leaves,’ (2) Establishment and im-. 
vement of defensive grass plantation in threatened 
as the grasses being . selected with reference to 
eir quick growth under dry conditions, ‘edibility. for 
cattle and soil-stabilizing, qualities, -` 
(e) Mechanical: Construction df terraces, “bunds, 
contour -trenches and discharge channel ways, Various 
kinds of heavy earth-moving machinery, such as bull- 
dozers, tractors, tanks, terracers and sub-sdilers may 
be utilized for easy and quick reclamation of large 
areas of ravine territory and in ‘this connexion mecha~ 
nical units that; have-. been. - demobilized ` may ' be 
‘utilized as is proposed recently by; the | ae 
Government. -ot pel E Loch 
Most of these objects sid- and EAR ore another 
-and an attack on’ all “fronts ` has’ ‘greater. chances. of 


ing with ‘each particular evoded aréa that requires 
individual treatment -or ‘spedific arid appropriate- con= . 
trol measures in which the: peasantry. as a whole Must 


plan for erosion ‘ control- would be’ to compute earefully 
for each single village unit: ih an‘ eroded area ‘its ‘total 
needs of. firewood. anid; pasturage. The proper allocation . 
of land uses according to. soil .and. topographic . and, 





(3). ‘Strip ” . 


success than isolated:.and piecemeal. measures. Ravitle> administrator ‘will enlist, the ; 
Reclamation Panchayats‘ should þe organized for deal: 


be educated and, induced” to participate. ;The working: 


vegetative conditions is: s integrali to, anr erosion coptrol sore 





Ji 


-plan and this requires the co-ordination of the various 
sciences of the soil and ‘of life, 

In the planned strategy against . erosion steady 
team-work is essential. The economist will work out 
the total ‘needs of the rural commutity in terms of 
_ crop; fuel . and fodder and in. relation to the agregate 
land ‘available for different uses. for the: longest dura- 
tion, He will. also- seek remedies for. tenurial conditions 
„under which a. large section ‘of the agricultural eom- 
munity, is forced, into. methods of land, use which 
“exhaust the goil.. The agriculturist will- introduce con- 
tour - bunding, trenching and: strip-cropping in place of 
‘erosion-inducing farming methods and reduce erdsion 
.to a point where losses are equalled by ‘soil-building’ 
„practice. ‘Where gullies. have. begun ..to form, the 
“forester will . be there to plant, at the heads of both 
‘the critical: slope and the areas ‘above: and below it, 
; trees that: grow rapidly and. that” have. quick evapora- 
tion from their ; leaves; ag‘-also soil-binding and 
drought-resisting grasses, _The restoration of severely 
. eroded cultivated lands 40 the, permanent protection 
‘of, trees or grass, is, in’ fact, the’ major. step for the 
‘prevention. of fresh - gullying. ‘The forester and the 
ecologist will, have to work side by side., The ecologist 
-will select. the. nutritive and - drought-resistant grasses 
‘for’ stabilization and pasture improvement through 
rotational grazing; reduced grazing-and mixed grazing: 
The livestock population will po doubt have to be 
‘drastically reduced in the ravine territory; but the 
selected superior beasts that will remain can be 
‘nourished, ‘by’ regilated . grazing” in carefully managed 
‘pasture lands which; in erodible ‘slopes; will take the 
place of cultivation for the. protection. of soil, The 
- ranger will be aided by’ the veterinarian. -who will show 


‘the’ méthods ‘of ‘disposal’ - of : superfluous and un- 
economical cattle and, “wasteful . goats, Finally, the 
co-operation of the 


peasantry: ‘organized: in ‘Ravine Reclamation Panchayats 
for the control of grazing. and regulation of agricultural 
practice.. The: ‘eonstrvation, of, soil ‘and: ‘the conservation 
of water which, are ‘intimately. associated with each 
other, ‘together touch ‘the entire field..of man’s èx 
ploitation ofthe earth. and) thus arational programmé 
involyes- the highest amount” of. co-ortlination of uses 
of ‘trees, ‘grasses, soils ‘and. Waters inthe background 
.of his population, pressure and ‘standard of living, 
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Foon is the basic need. of man and on -assured sup- 
plies of adequate food depend the progress and. the 
prosperity of a country. The problem of agricultural 
development in general and food’ production in 
particular has been the subject of, enquiry of many. 
commissions and committees set up. by the Govern- 
ment of India since 1942. These committees have all 
left valuable suggestions for the execution of food 
and agricultural development plans. But the problem 
is still left unsolved. After ten years of investigation 
and experiments it is now time that a scrutiny of 
the results claimed .by the. Central and Provincial 
Governments in their food: production drive should 
be fully examined, Adequate. and reliable data on 
the results of the food drive are not available. We, 
however, propose to examiite the results of the Grow 
‘More Food Campaign in West Bengal against the 
background of an all-India plan. 
oop Propucrion ConFERence « 

The Government of India, in April 1942, called 
a Food Production Conference with the object `of 
econcerting measures for the increased production of 
foodgrains in India. The measures recommended 
by the Conference may be summarised as follows: 


G) An increase in the area under food and, 


fodder crops by— 

(a) bringing new land, including allow land, 
under cultivation, 

(b) .double cropping and 

(c) diverting land from non-food crops to 
food erops, 

(ii) An increase in the supply of water for 
irrigation by the improvement and extension of 
the existing irrigation canals, the construction of 
additional wells, ete. 


(iii) The extended use, of_ manures and 
fertilizers. 

(iv) An increase in. the supply of improved 
seeds, ' 


Grecory COMMITTEE 
The Food Grains Policy Committee was appointed 
in 1943 first with H. D. Vigor as Chairman’ Mr. 
Vigor fell ill and was _sūcceeded by Sir Theodore 
Gregory. The Gregory Committee said’ that during 
the Great War No. 1 and also in the present war 
until the outbreak of hostilities in the Far Hast, 
there was no shortage of food in India. When, there- 
fiore, the course of the war against Japan made it 
clear in the spring of 1942 that India would be 
temporarily cut off from Burma, her main source of 
supply, India was confronted with a problem, which 
s indeed unparalleled in her recent history, The 
step taken by the Government of India was to 





a 
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call a Food Production Conference of representatives 
` of Provinces and Indian States, which ‘met on the 
6th April, 1942, The comprehensive _ recommendations 
made by it were embodied in a series of resolutions 
which formed ‘the basis of the Grow More Food 
Campaign initiated by the Government of India in 
the summer of 1942. ; 
© The following were the ‘principal 
tions of the Gregory Committee: 
(1) Government should encourage 
scale distribution of improved seeds. 
>» ` (2) teps should be taken by 
to promote the production of compost from! 
_ soil and town refuse. 
3 (3) Assistance should be  afforde 
industrialists for the importation of plant 
all other ways such as the. giving of tchi 
advice for the manufacture of Ammonium 
peate to the extent of at least 350,000 ton: 


a) The Government of Iridia ‘should urge 


- upon the Provinces and States to promote with 4 
irrigation and ` 


all energy and expedition such 
drainage schemes as promise quick results, 

(5) The Committee welcomed the assurance 
given by the Government, of India that action had 
been initiated in regard to the importation of 
tractors and other agonia implements and 
their parts. ; a . 

| FAMINE Commission mS 
In 1943 the Bengal Famine came and the acute- 
ness of our food deficit was realised at a very great 
and ‘painful cost. >After the famine was over taking 


a toll of half a million lives, the Woodhead Commis- 


sion was appointed. The "Woodhead Commission 
laid great stress on the Food Production Conference 
of 1942. The Commission declared that the 
More Food Campaign did not produce the anticipated 
result, + 

, + Extension. of cultivation had not been. adequate. 


The chief reasons why cultivable waste land could - 
not be brought under the plough were enumerated, 


by the Woodhead Commission as follows: (i). Lack 
of water, (ii), lack of drainage, (ili) unhealthy ċon- 
ditions, chiefly due to malaria, (iv) deep-rooted 


grasses and weeds, (v) low fertility of the soil, (vi) -, 
liability to damage by 


salinity and alkalinity, (vii) 
wild animals. 

The Woodhead Commission admitted that these. 
were formidable difficulties and could not be over- 
dome in a short time. Irrigation. canals itivolved 
heavy capital outlay and could not be built in a day. 
There” was: algo a limit to the rate at which wells, 
tube or open, could be constructed, Land covered 
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, with jungle could not be brought nase cultivation 
s without Jabour and capital. Deep-rocted grasses 

# could not. be eradicated without the’ assistance of 
-tractors. The draining of marshy lands was frequently 
an expensive and technical matter. Unhealthy tracts 
presented problems of peculiar difficulty. 


k 


Tun Szconp Foop-ckarss Pouroy COMMITTEE 

ka In 197 a Second Food-grains Policy Com- 
mittee was appointed with Sir P. D. Thakurdas 
Chairman. This Commission had been asked 
amine the present position 
ing in India and the prospective position in 
xt five years in the light of considerations of 
ion, procurement, imports, distributions and 
this Committee examined the main planks 
















re: (a) a switch-over from cash crops 


Bted lands through better irrigation, better’ 
, þetter manures -and better farming practices, 
(c) extensive cultivation by bringing under 
gh current fallows or cultivable waste land 
cluding old fallows. Intensive cultivation took the 
form of raising the yield from the cultivated acre- 
age by (a) provision of irrigation facilities, (b) 
supply of manure, (c) supply of iniproved seeds, 
$ and (d) supply of better 
miscellaneous measures, 
This Committee clearly stated that no large- 
scale or systematic effort was made to survey, to. 
_ locate and to bring under cultivation new land from 
u old fallow, weed-infested land or cultivable waste 
land. Only very recently a small beginning had been 
made in the U.P. and the Central Province to plough 
up new and kans-infested lands. The Committed 
also admitted that no easy and dependable method 
was available to assess accurately the increase in the 
foodgrains production resulting from the Grow More 
Food Campaign, The Thakurdas Committee, there- 
fore, examined the question whether the Grow More 
Food Campaign of the past five years, ie., since the 
recommendations of the ‘ First Food Production 
Conference of 1942 provided the basis for the pro- 
grammes undertaken by the Central, Provincial ‘and 
States Governments in the following five years, had 
resulted in: a definite increase in the foodgrains pro- 
duction and if so whether it had afforded relief to the 


4 supply position and reduce the imports requirements - 


of India. Nevertheless, after careful examination of 
the matter the Committee came to the conclusion 
that by and large the Grow “More Food Campaign 
did not produce the results aimed at. The measures 
which were undertaken „were doubtless in the right 
direction but the objectives were too diversified. 
The effort. was inadequate and in most areas the 
necessary vigour and drive was lacking. , The 


in -regard to . 


Production efforts between 1943 and | 


crops, (b) intensive cultivation of existing, 


implements dnd other’.scale multi-purpose projects 
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Committee also’ stated that the restriction of areas 
under jute and cotton had not led to corres- ’ 
ponding increase in the production of food crops, In 
their opinion, if definite results were to be achieved, 
‘a radical revision in the ‘present food production 
- policy and machinery was called for. 

` The Thakurdas Committee: said that Indian food - 
economy was exposed to a number of risks, the 
Principal of which were: ‘ 


(a) The total average E A A of cereals 
was short in relation to the total cereal require-. 
ments of the existing population; 

(b) the annual cerefél production was Dot a 
constant average quantity but fluctuated widely 
once in three years; | 

(c) there were certain chronic deficit areas 
commonly called the famine tracts in.’ different 
‘parts of the country. 


The total imports into India from Pakistan and 
other. countries were calculated to be about 24 million 
tons. į 

Thete was ‘Geel oats amohgst experts, 
said the Committee! that agricultural development 
in India had not been commensurated.- with the ~ 
potential resources and that theré was considerable 
Scope for increasing the foodgrains production. 

The Committee admitted the need for large- 
for increasing food 
production and reducing the absolute dependence of © 
Indian Culture on the monsoon. For the chronic » 
deficit areas a special rehabilitation programme was 
recommended by them embracing increased irriga- 
tion facilities and dry farming methods, 

“But the Committee laid great emphasis on the. 
need for intensive cultivation. They said that the 
yield per acre of principal food crops in. India, com- 
pared very unfavourably with the yield per acre in 
other countries. .They suggested the following 
methods for intensive cultivation : 


(1) Irrigation: Out of the total areas under 
food crops of 170 million acres only about 33 million 
acres or about 20 per cent was irrigated. The rest 
depended on monsoons for water supplies, Apart from 
major irrigation projects a number of minor irriga- 
tion methods could be sadopted such as (a) open 
surface wells, (b) tube wells, (e) lift irrigation and 
pumping installations, (d) clearing of did tanks, (e) 
bandharas, and (f) drainage cuts. 

(2) Manures: (a) Farm yard manure, 0) 
village and town compost, (c) green manure, (d)e 
oil cakes, atimonium sulphate and bonémeal, were 
the principal .organie and inorganic manures which 
had. been tried. The main deficiency , in Indian soil 
was that of nitrogen but the view was now growing 
‘that if inorganic manures like ammonium sulphat 
were used extensively, then. a combination of nitr 
gen and phosphatic manures was essential, Th 
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460 , 
„Committee's view on ihe of 
manures was as follows: 

(a) Green Manure: In their view extension of 
green ‘manuring should be undertaken on the maxi- 
mum extent possible and necessary supplies of seeds 
antl inverting ploughs arranged for. This manuring 
is required once in three years and even in the year 
of manuring a second crop can be grown with | 
advantage. 

(b) Farm Yard Manure : 
present number of cattle the total quantity tof 
farm yard manure is estimated at 800 million tons 
green weight, 160-million tons dry weight, capable of 
giving 8 lakh tons of nitrogen per year. Of this about 
20 per cent is wasted on the farm, 40 per cent used as 
manure and 40 per cent as fuel. So long as equally 
-cheap and handy alternate supplies of fuel are not 
available yo the rural population, efforts to release this 
quantity for manure’ will be unsuccessful, 

(c) Night-soil, Village and Town Compost: 
There is considerable scope for expanding their use. 
A major difficulty is the prejudi¢e against using any 
compost made of night-soil. 

(d) Oil Cakes: The total production of oil-cakes 
in India is estimated at 17} lakh tons. Of this 
2% lakh tons are castor cake, the balance of 15 lakh 

_ tons are available for the purpose of cattlefeeq and, 

manure, Exact figures are not available showing the 
actual quantities used for manyrial purposes, The 
overall cattléfeed supply position has a direct bearing 
on the quantities of oil-cakes available for manurial 
punposes. 

(e) Bonemeal : On the. basis of.the present 
cattle strength the total’ quantity of bones available 
for crushing is estimated at 1 million tons a year, In 
the past about 2 lakh tons of bones were crushed 
primarily for export purposes. The experts are of the 
view that a combination of bonemeal and ammonium 
sulphate will prove very beneficial and an increased 
use of bonemeal will be economic if together with 
larger crushing capacity ancillary industries for the- 
manufacture of glue and gelatine are developed. 

(f) Ammonium Sulphate: One ton of ammo- 
nium sulphate and one ton, of oil-cakes used together 
are capable of manuring 20 acres of irrigated paddy 
. land and will give 76 additional maunds of paddy. 
The total irrigated acreage under paddy’ ‘alone is 
estimated at 20 million acres and will require one 
million tons of ammonium sulphate and one million 
‘gons of oil-cakes. , 

| - (8) Improved Seeds : Experiments on athe use of 


six - _ principal types 


improved varieties: of seeds had shown that improved 
seeds*raise the yield ‘per acre by about 10 per cent. 
Not much progress had been made in the direction 
bringing, larger areas under principal food crops 
der improved varieties of seeds. In the course of 
idence submitted to the committee they were told. 
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that ps the Grow More Food Campaign the , 
seeds distributed under the subsidised Seed Distri- 4 
bution Programme were often ordinary seeds purchased 4 
by the Governments from the open market at 2 
premium and resold to the producer on a subsidised 


basis. , 
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EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION 


4 


The agricultural statistics of India report about 
88 million acres as culturable waste land. No 
systematic effort: had been made in the past. to surve 
these areas with a view to determine the exact ci 
of the land which could be brought under cultiv: 
with certain initial capital expenditure. Expert, 
agreed that a rapid survey of these lands m 
that there will þe little or no- difficulty after 
capital expenditure and , equipment is “ens 
securing between 5 to 10 million acres of land s 
for wheat and rice- production, 

The Committee said that their investigation 
ported the conclusion arrived at by manyfe 
committees in the past that there was consider: 
scope for increasing foodgraitig production in In 
by intensive and extensive methods of cultivation’ 
Taking into account all the factors the Committee 
came to the conclusion that the country should set 
itself the goal of ‘increasing foodgrain production. by 













“10 million tons annually within the shortest possible 


time. 


The Committee claimed that they were convinced 
that if an all-sided effort was made to mobilize the 
potentialities of development it could not be difficult 
to reach the target within a ‘reasonable short period. 

The Committee felt that the provincial Govern- 
ments should make special efforts in the following 
directions: 


(a) Supply of concentrated organic manures 
such as oil-cakes, to irrigated areas under food 
crops. The Committee recommended that export of 
_Qil seeds except in the form of oil should. be 
banned so as to conserve tne supply of oil-cakes 
for manurial purposes ; 

(b) Multiplication and distribution of im- 
proved seeds on a large ‘scale ; 

(c) In areas. where sub-surface water supplies 
are known to exist, a maximum number of tube- 
wells should be sunk ; 

(d) Fertilisers made available to Provincial 
Governments should be used for increasing food- 
grains production particularly in irrigated rice 
areas, é 
The main planks of the Foodgrain Production 

Plan which the Committee recommended were: 
(a) Multi-purpose “projects. 
(b) Intensive cultivation of lands already. under + 
` cultivation, and 
(c) Rapid reclamation. of suitable blocks . of 
cultivable waste lands of all types. ` 


SS, 


(To ve continued) 
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“Brrore man parted for this earthly strand, while 
yet upon the heavenly verge he stood,’ wrote the 
poet Matthew Arnold, “God put a heap of letters: in 
his hand, and bade him write with them what word 
he could . . .” The poet then went on to describe 
how often the letters had been turned over. At one 
time they formed the word Greece, at another the 


‘word. Rome, and: so on. All the way down the ages. 


man ‘has been spelling something. Indeed often, in 
the widely sundered’ civilizations of the past, quite 
diffedent words were forming. But what-+word is our 
‘own. age spelling? Does anyone know? | 
* “Phis* question posed itself the other day as I 
ý was passing the newspaper sellers near my office. 
Day after day, for months past, the posters -have 
proclaimed that we live in an age of violence. The 
figures for breaking and entry, as robbery is called, 
are double what they were before the War. 
somewhere, there has been a robbery—and robbery 
the grand scale. For present-day thieves for the 
most part are not the old familiar 
vestorted to crime in order to live. 
to the era of unemployment, 
men of ‘brains and energy who draw up carefully 


Those belonged 


timed operations and get ‘away with booty often 
running into thousands of pounds. Why do these 
men, with talents that society.could use, prefer 


instead to make war on society? The obvious answer 
is that they can make so much more by robbery. 
And yet, at what a price. .No peace of mind. No 
self-respect. No ‘honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,’ to quote Macbeth’s famous catalogue, It is 
hard to believe. that men will wittingly throw away 
‘alll these intangibles for the sake of. the biggest safe 
that was ever cracked! ` 

If we asked these men what word the age was 
spelling, I suppose the answer would be—cynicism: 
One of the definitions of cynicism is contempt for 
human nature. Contempt for human nature may be 
a very arguable proposition but it does not alter any- 
thing. (Except for the worse. There was a broad 
streak of it in Puritanism). The men who have 
altered. history for the better are those whose pity 
was immense. Some such men there are still and one 
of them is the present Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril 
Garbett. I wonder what people in India think of 
his recent denunciation of the petrol bomb. This 
bomb, says the Archbishop, “when used over a wide 
aréa . . | burns up ‘almost instantaneously all life 
and buildings within it. There is little possibility of 
escape for man or animal.”- And he asserts that 
“Christians should.demand the outlawing by inter- 
national agreement of the use of weapons -so horrible 
and destructive to all who come. within their 
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underdogs who - 


The modern ‘kind are” 


` setting was lovely. 


By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


range .., .” Had he ended thus, it might have been 
just another statement of principle. But in his 
closing jwords he swept the enemy—and one’s quty 
to the enemy—right into view. The Christian 
Church, he said, should call upon all nations to 
pledge themselves to refrain from the use of weapons 
which . indiscriminately destroy ‘those for whom 
Christ died’ as if they weré worthless flies. 

It certainly is a memorable protest and I for one 
hope it will prevail. I am not impressed by the 
argument that Russia would use the bomb in any 


‘event—and that for us to abandon it would merely 


be to expose ourselves to attack. One cannot take 
expediency for a guide, It is a sign-post that leads 
nowhere. i 

Yielding to expediency, in fact, was. the beginning 
of the present be-devilled state of world affairs. When 


during the War we threw in our lot with Russia, in 


spite of her aggressions against Finland, Poland and 
the Baltic States; when later at Yalta we left. all 
Eastern Europe in: her power, it was done in the name 
of expediency. But we did not achieve anything by 
it. Russia was amazed at our abdication.. She never 
expected to gain so much and so easily. ‘But for us it 
was the old story of ‘he who sells his soul to the 
devil never gets the price. Russia remained indiffe- 
rent as ever to the general plight of the world and 
there followed her long series of vetoes in the United ` 
Nations Assembly. 

The United Nations is the biggest disappointment 
of -the post-war world. What a mistake it was to 
domicile iț' in America! Reason and sentiment. set 
the League of Nations at Geneva. It was perpetually 
neutral and it had atmosphere. Al down the ages, 
Geneva had been a haven for poets and reformers and 
other voluntary and involuntary exiles. Also, the 
Harassed envoys could ‘lift up 
their eyes unto the hills’ whenever they felt in need 
of help. The League Council used to meet four times 
a year, the Assembly in the autumn; all the year 
round Geneva stayed in the midst of things. But how 
many of us could tell how often the United Nations 
hold their meetings, or even if at any given móment 
a meeting is being held? 


~ 


It is depressing to read in the Daily Mail a des- 
cription of the United Nations’ new headquarters, The 
building cost $65,000,000 and it feels- like ‘a super- 
colossal hotel containing everything but guests 


(Irrelevant but not irreverent, query : What would it 


have been like if the Pope had invited the United 
Nations to use part of the Vatican as its headquay 
ters?). There are hundreds of offices and scores 
lounges, but at present all is quiét. It mostly is, se 

` 





the guide, unless there is a crisis. Strange comment ! 
Wars are ragirig in Malaya, Korea and Indo-China. 
‘Egypt and the Middle East and Japan are in an un- 
happy temper. And yet apparently nothing is going 
on at the United Nations. In the old days at’ Geneva, 
in times of crisis, some committee or .commission was 
always investigating and reporting and right on the 
spot. E 


It is tempting to digress on the subject of this. 


enormous empty shell of a headquarters, Vast build- 
ings have gone to our head. We pile up Government 
offices and we pile up blocks of flats, And parallel with 


this, bureaucrats grow callous in ‘their entrenched 
positions and families disintegrate in_ the noisy 
agglomeration of their rabbit warrens.. Public ex- 


penditure, when it comes to building,.does not seem 
to ‘march with private well-being. 


But to return'to the United Nations. It is very 
unfortunate that, as a consequence of Russian in- 
transigence, the ideal’ of co-operation between the 
nations is dropping out of sight. The world is splitting 
along the lines of Russia and her -satellites and 
America and the . rest. Why do we allow this to 
happen ? The other day, as part of the city column of 
the newspaper, a “column which “few people read, 
appeared the news that the International Wheat 
Council is meeting in London. No information was 
added as to where this Council is to be found and 
who exactly are its spokesmen. Yet we were told that 
it represents both producing and consuming countries. 
In other words, and about a matter so vital as our 
‘daily bread, surely the whole world ! “Economics, cur- 
rency and politics,” said the City Editor, “all come 
into the matter.” Of course they must . . . Here if 
anywhere, one would have thought, was a chance to 
remind society of the interdependence of the various 
parts of the world. But that was the first and last we 

‘heard of the International Wheat Council, 

Foreign affairs indeed have become very dull, Co- 
‘ operation is no longer the word that politicians are 
_ trying to spell. The’ magic word is Containment, To 
contain Russia has become the object. Are we succeed- 
ing in that object ? Judging by.a broadcast which the 
Prime Minister made, the’ other night, we probably 
are. He did not, use that word but he feels that fear 
of another world war is so great, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, that such a war will; in fact, be averted. 
Please God he is right. Yet at best this is a very 
negative hope since presumably the Tron Curtain will 
remain as before. Was there. ever before in history 
this utter lack of any means of bringing two sides 
together ? Russia seals herself off and surrounds her 
territory with a wire which no one ‘can cross: Ib is 
said that Joshua with his trumpets blew down the 
alls of Jericho. But were he alive today to pulverise 
at wiré with his breath, he would still be confronted 
ith the Russian mind which tolerates such a devil 
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wire . . , We have got to get behind that wire some- 
how or at least to persuade the Russians that it need 
not contain the Poles and the Czechs and their other 
enforced associates. , Recently I read somewhere— 
though I cannot for the moment recall where—a 
heart-rending description of Polish Communists, 
enthusiastically greeting their Russian ‘comrades’ with 
the clenched fist salute, only to be met with a blank 
indifferent Russian stare... . 

Mr. Mors, an official of .the International Labour 
Office which still functions at Geneva, is evidently of? 
Mr. Churchill’s opinion that war may be averted, He 
has been warning Governments that they should get 
busy now on employment plans if mass E a A 
is not to follow when rearmament comes to an end. 
It would be a good thing if our own Labour Opposi- 


tion, which up till now has devoted the principal part ‘ 


of its energies to the mere obstruction of Government 
measures, were. to turn its attention instead to this 
imminent and appropriate business. The Labour Party 
in this Parliament have been a great disappdintment. 
Tt is-bad luck for them—and for the country-—that Sir: 
Stafford Cripps is no longer there to bring them do\n 
to realities. They know as well and better than the 


Governfnent—whom they left to unscramble the eggs ` 


-just how desperate is our financial plight. Were they 
now inf office they too would have to take equally 
drastic steps. Yet they have turned every such step 
into an opportunity for maxing party capital. They 
won the municipal elections on the strength of their 
outcries against the cuts in the food subsidies, They 


x 


pledged themselves this’ week to remove the charges* ‘ 


which, the Govérnment is imposing for certain of the 
health service items, And yet if they can read the 
arithmetic of our balance of payments—and they 


‘certainly can—they know that they are in plain terms 


egging the country on into bankruptcy. In his recent 


broadcast Mr. Churchill recalled ‘that when this - 


Government first took office they were anxious to 
conciliate the Opposition. They hoped that, just as the 
Tories had supported the late Government in times 
of international crisis, so the Labour Party might 
support the present Government in the no less serious 
crisis in our domestic affairs. This, one might remark, 
is a novel departure in. our politics. In such circum- 
stances one might have expected the Tories to seek & 
Coalition. Did they fly that kite? 


Labour, however, judging by ‘its conduct in 
Parliament would have declined to join in a Coalition, 
There is a general feeling in the country that the 
party leadership is passing from. Mr. Attlee to Mr. 
Bevan. Mr, Churchill in his broadcast, in common 
with other members of the Tory front bench, wag at 
pains to emphasise this. Mr. Bevan certainly is setting 
the pace. He seems obsessed’ with the idea that the 
Health Service must be ‘free? The proposition that, 
anything can be free, except the sun and the moon 


Coma. 
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and the’ stars, ts of course an illusion, Everything has 
got to be paid for at some stage. But it is an: illusion 
that is spreading. One day a Labour member asserts 


that all the Public Schools should abolish their fees. © 


Another day two hundred men are dismisseq'' a8 
redundant from.a clock factory and the rest go on 


strike and demand that the factory shall go on paying. 


wages to the two hundred until suitable employment 
is found for them. (This in a country which provides 
state insurance pay in times of unemployment), . The 
dangers inherent in this illusion'are manifest to all, but 
those who refuse to look beyond their own noses. The 
seller’s market is passing and we are getting back into 
a world. of keen foreign competition. How can the 
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price of our goods compete with the ptice of goods . 
‘abroad, if included in our price are all these extra 
charges ? There is also the invisible but far "greater 
danger, It is a dreadful defeatism to grudge another 
man a different kind of education or to expect the 


' State to take all the hazards out of. existence. To let 


the State take over so much of the ordering of one’s 


Tife is to have no life at all. As the Dean of Windsor 


told. some boy scouts the other day: “It is like pro- 
viding a lift that will take you up to the top of 
‘Mount Everest. It spares you all the danger, But do 
you think it’s worth getting there at all if it’s as easy 


as all that?” 
Westminster, London, Sth May, 1952 





‘HEALTH EDUCATION AND SANITATION ` 
Be M. J. FERREIRA MD, MPH, Vand 'o. J. SILVA, MD, MPH. 


“Sanitation is a way of life, It is the quality of’ living that is expressed in the Clean’ home, 
“the clean farm, the clean business and ifdustry, the clean neighbourhood, the clean, commu- 


Foundation. ' 


Nornwe could be: more realistic than this guide to 
good living, nothing more true than our need to 
know, really know, what, can bring it about. But 
this knowledge is morethan mere information. It 
comes only when we have understood ‘the full mean- 
ing of some information, accepted it and then be- 
come one with it. Only when we are fully convinced 
of the truth and‘ utility of something we hear or see 
and when this becomes part of our own way of life 
can we hope for success. And success in 'this case 
means the voluntary everyday use of that which we 
were meant to learn, 

At one time ‘and in line with our professional 
duties, we came upon an experience which deeply 
impressed us as a fine illustration of just thig intan- 
gible thing that must come “from within the people.” 
It may show how valuable health education can be 
for the public and how permanent_its results will be 
if the proper methods are used to arouse personal 
interest and thus induce personal knowledge. 

It happened in 1949. That year we decided to 
select “Hookworm and Sanitation” as the subject 
for our next educational film. ' We wanted realism 
in this film and accordingly went to a real life situa- 
tion to get that ragged appearance, poverty and Over- 
crowding found in all parts of the world where poor 
, people live, 
own habitat was soon ‘rewarded with the selection 
of a typical underprivileged family who had’ every- 
thing we were looking for in our fight to root out 
such squalor, i 


‘living habits pre-dispose them to` illness, 


Our search among country folk in their ° 


nity. Being a way of life it must- come from within the people; it is nourished by knowledge 
and grows as an obligation and an ideal in. human 


relations.” —The National Sanitation 


Their hut was in disrepair and steeped in filth; 
their habits of sewage and garbage disposal were 
most primitive.’ The people- were sad and dis- 
couraged, the children dirty ‘ and sickly, In its 
‘misery, ignorance ang neglect this family was a true 
picture of thousands like it.. It was exactly what we 
needed to show how in so many ways the people's 
suffering 
and early death. 

Then we began our work., In a development of 
the plot we took shots of pre-artanged ` situations 


“within this background, using as “stars” all members 


of this family and showing them ‘how to act 
“naturally” and without makeup. Needless to say, 
during this work we had to explain hundreds of 
details in order to get the right action. Though our 
goal was and continued to be the production of 
educational material ‘that would be used for thou- 
sands of families, we started in spite of ourselves to 


‘pays attention to a new factor that presented itself. 
. The family began to change its attitude of complete 


apathy, and to become more and more interested in, 
our work, to the point where everything we were 
doing was carefully observed and questioned with 
countless “whys.” .By the. time two weeks had passed 
and our works completed, every member of that 
family had become part of the act and joined in the 
fun. e 
But during this period we also had changed their 
environment. We had cleaned the house, built a 
privy, boiled and safe-guarded their water supply; 
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. we had promoted facilities for ‘bathing and Iaunder- 


ing. and provided a net.to protect the newborn ° 


against flies and: mosquitoes. Finally, we had also 
taken them all to the health post, there to be tested, 
examined and treated. 

A few weeks later, when our filmstrip was teady 
for distribution, we had the idea of giving a special 
show for our stars. Our surprise was really great 
when we found upon our return to their hut that the 
changes we had created just for the film had actually 


been. incorporated by the family into thejr own 
habits and customs. They were no longer “actors” 
playing a different and unnatural role but red- 


blooded’ human beings living a new way of life as 
their own way of life. 


dignity, decency, happiness and. health. , 

After we finished oir show we were repaid by 
the words of the “old man” who was earnéstly trying 
to explain what went on inside of him: 
blind all these years when we did not see but. from 
now on life will be different:” f 

Tt was all very’ moving but we had also been: 
_ enriched by an experience that had taught us some- 
thing of value. Even the small village as a whole 
had been shaken up by the event, after it had been 
shown our information a and not just passively exposed 
to it once or twice, As if a ‘magic wand had touched 
everything in tHat, village, knowledge in its most 
permanent form had begun to seep into the minds of 
‘all the inhabitants. No film, book or pamphlet or 
éven course could have achieved so much in so little 


——=0: 


It was’a much better way ` 
from the old way they had started to shed, a way of 


“We were. 
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time as did. our actual indoctrination-and-participa-. 
tion-in-living. : 
Our own conscious experience was doubtless 
similar to many other identical’ but unknown or for- 
gotten’ times when teaching was possible through 
demonstration and exemplification, It is to those 
nameless incidents and hard-won private’ victories 
that humanity owes its constant’ progress, today ag in 
the past or in the future. 
‘Slowly but surely, 


through proper education 


< humanity goes toward a higher standard of individual 


and community living, fulfilling what can be: right- 
fully considered as an ideal in human relations. 
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SOME REMARKABLE ‘TERRACOTTAS, FROM TAMRALIPTA 


Tamrat, the ancient city-port of. Bengal is too 
well-known to Indologists. It was once a great com- 
mercial emporium as well as a cultural centre in Hast 
Asia connecting the sea-routes between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Indian’ Ocean. On" various grounds 


scholars locate this city in the region of Tamluk in. 


the Midnapore district of Bengal. The international 
chardcter of Tamralipta has been attested by the 
glowing descriptions of this city, which are to 
be found in the Ceylonese chronicle Mahgvamsa 
and in the writings of Ptolemy; Pliny, Fa Hian, 
Hiuen Tsang, Itsing and others. The information 
‘which can be gathered from different ancient Indian 
and non-Indiin texts shows that the city probably 
flourished even at the time of Buddha (6th century 
B.C—5th century B.C). 


-1, McCarindle ; Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 167-68, -170 > 





By Pror. PARESH CHANDRA’ DAS GUPTA, ma. 


Tamralipta acquired great reputation during the 
days of the Imperial Mauryas (e. 321. B.C—187 B.C.) 
and the Guptas (c. 320: ADe 510 AD.). Pos: 
sibly, it declined as a port since’ the days of the” 
Palas’ due to the growing shallowness of the river 
Rupnarayan and some other topographical as well as 
political factors? 

Very recently, I have discovered -a large ümber 
of antiquities (chiefly consisting of terracotta 
figurines and pottery fragments) from the region of 
Tamluk, and they have been presented by me to the 
Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University. . The 
terracottas collected by me are extremely interesting 
and many of them stylistically Belong to the Maurya- 





2. B. C. Sen: Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of 
Bengal, Chapter Il, ` 
T, H, Rhys Davids ; Huadhist India, pe 103, 
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Sunga period’ The terracotta figurines are wonderful preserves the same mysterious smile, which may also 
. r j : 

in execution, and their delicate pattern forms a class be noticed on the faces of many Maurya and Sunga 

by itself. Even the terracottas of the Peshawar hi figures. The figurine shows all. the charac 





during the early 15th century. The fact, however, 
that it comes from Khan Mahi, only some two or 
three miles North-east from Sar Dheri, and in the 
centre of the chief terracotta producing area of 
Western Gandhara, and that its clothing and 
ornaments are essentially Indian, preclude ts 
being an importation from Europe. The fact also 
that winged figures are not uncommon in Gan- 
dharan art serves to place it in the period sug- 
gested.” : 

However, in this connection, it cannot be 
ignored that the few ancient Indian winged figures 
which have been discovered are not all of foreign 
(ie, Western) origin or influence. In December 1949, 





PI. IV. Fragment of a decorated figurine and a 
miniature ‘chakra’ 


the present writer collected a winged female figure 
in flying attitude from Kausambi, the ancient 
capital of the Vatsas. On stylistic ground it may be 
assigned to the Ist century B.C. It has been already 
pointed out that the winged figure from Tamralipta 
may be assigned without hesitation to the 2nd century 
B.C—ist century B.C. Now it is difficult to trace 
Yavana or Greek influence on such winged figures 
of the Maurya-Sunga epoch. About the Western 


influence of the Angel of Khan Mahi, D. H. Gordon. 


himself remarks: “It is not wise to presume such 
influence before C. 50 B.C.” The Tamralipta figurine 
probably suggests that the current notion about the 
Western influence on the ancient Indian winged 
figures is not sound. We are almost certain that this 
winged figure from Tamluk is independent of any 
European influence. It may certainly be presumed 
that the motif is totally Indian as also the style. By 
closely studying this terracotta figure, it also seems 
that the Angel of Khan Mahi and the fairy of 
` Kausambi might have been influenced, to some 
extent, by the art of Tamralipta of Maurya-Sunga 
epoch.\It is not improbable that the terracotta art 
of Gangaridae (Bengal) spread to Kausambi ‘and 
Gandhara during the rule of the Imperial Mauryas, 
and of the Sungas whose capital Pataliputra was in 
East India, Me [oa 

`~ No. 2 (PI. II first from the left) is a miniature 
earthen vase with grey complexion, It has been un- 
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earthed by a peasant from under a good depth while 
digging. It is prokably of high antiquity. 

No. 3 (Pl. II second from the left) is the: small 
fragment of an ancient pottery. Its design is highly 
interesting. ` 

No. 4 (Pl. II first from the right) is a smal] ram 
with dots on the back. Its face is a bit mutilated. 
The figurine was unearthed from a great depth while 
digging a tank a number of years ago. It is difficult 
to fix its approximate date. That it is ancient} there 
is no doubt about it. 

No. 5 (Pl. III) is the head of a decorated toy 
ram. It is represented as wearing precious necklace 
and other fine ornaments. Its lower portion is cylin- 
drical, the exact significance of which is not under- 
stood. It has been very recently unearthed from a 
depth of about 12 feet while digging a tank in the 
Parbatipur locality of Tamluk. The pattern of the 
necklace and the general style of the head indicate 
its high antiquity. On stylistic grounds it may be 
roughly dated in the Gupta age. This figuré is very 
important, because so far as I know such a figure 
is not found in any other part of India, Other three 


similar figures have been found at Tamluk, two from 
Abasbari locality and one from the same tank 


Parbatipur which has yielded the above terracotta,’ 
\ 


ot 





Pl. IJI. Ornamental head of a ram 
No. 6. (Pl. IV first from the left) is probably 


the fragment of a figurine, with same cylindrical 
base as No. 5. It resembles the neck of the lamb as 
described above, and a study of tke figure will show 
that the animal represented here had a long neck. 
The style of decoration points to an earlier date than 
that of No. 5. 


6. Tho animal found in and around Tamluk may 
be compared with the similar animal figures yielded by the different 


figurines 


> 
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sites of Western Gandhara viz., Sar Dheri, Kula Dheri, Sari Bahlol ' 


and others. 
7. One of these is a very mutilated piece. It has been 
presented by me to the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, For 


a description of this piece, see, my article ‘‘Some Newly Discovered ` 
Terracottas. from Tamralipta” in Calcutta Review, February, 1952. 
The other rams belong to the author's collection, 


t 


"SOME REMARKABLE TERRACOTTAS FROM TAMRALIPTA 


No. 7. (Pl. IV. first from the right) is a toy 
wheel greatly resembling the well-known Asoka 
Chakra, It might be even the wheel of a toy clay 


cart. I have collected a good number of such frag- 
mentary terracotta chakras from Tamluk. Most of 
them have been presented to the 
of the Calcutta University 


Asutosh Museum 
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B.C. The graceful pose of the figure and the general 


style make it 


comparable with the famous Oxford 
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like the bear, snake, or tiger and are thus indicative 
of a totemistic origin. 

In Gadaba society descent is 
The units referred to above are exogamous but 
marriage within the bonso does happen at times. 
Marriage takes place after the attainment of puberty. 
The institution of boys’ and girls’ dormitories obtains 
among the Gadabas and the unmarried boys and girls 


in the male line. 


ALLG WIVYLIAILUY IU V it VY 


PUM JULIG, LJJa 

The Gadabas call themselves Kadami. They 
call their language Gudab, from which the name 
Gadaba is apparently derived. Theirs is an Austro- 
Asiatic language which is agglutinative and generally 
monosyllabic, Each word is doubled, like bong 
du du, which means “I am keeping.” Some Gadaba 
words ar Bulu, mango; tamarind; nga, 


bong 


ker 


ingi, fowl; budubut, 


4 
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A YOUNG PAINTER OF PROMISE 
Debnath Mukherjee 


By Pror. O. C. GANGOLY 


Tue facilities for small exhibitions in our one-man shows of their works at 1 Chowringhee Terrace for 
shows and in groups in Calcutta and in Bombay are three suce ze years, marking progressive steps in the 
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Indian artists, if only to save themselves from 

alluring slavery of the European “isms.” Debnath in 
his last show (March 1952) has revealed some astonish- * j 
ing and distinctive powers;—beth—in—-vision—and — 
tecimique, which deserve to be known 

narrow circle of admirers in Bengal. He has already 
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KANSAS : MIDWESTERN AGRICULTURAL STATE 


to France in 1801. In 1803 Louisiana was purchased 
from France by the United States and soon American 
explorers were setting out on expeditions to deter- 
mine the size and content of the new acquisition. 
In the years 1804 to 1806 the expedition to 
Oregon on the Pacific Coast headed by Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark furnished much informa- 
p tion about the western country. The expedition of 
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back and forth over the plains for many Years, and 
thee Kansas country was traversed by thousands of 
emigrants for a good 


traders, gold seekers, and 
many years before 1854, 
The 1850’s were marked by a mighty movement 

of people from the eastern seaboard to the newer 
States extending, down the center of the United 
States from the Canadian border on the north to the 
Mexican border on the south. 

European immigrants also made 

their way westward, many _settlin 
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“children by different 


STUDIES ON AGE AT MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY | 


By A. Č. NAG, mse, 
Department of Statistics, Calcutta University ta 


In India, the over-all rate of growth of population 
has been rather high in recent decades. This high 
rate is made responsible for prevailing poverty. 


-People are anxious to know whether the rate, will 


remain at this high level in future also. But it is 
difficult to estimate the over-all ‘birth-rate without 
knowledge of birth-rate in different 
sections of the population because birth-rate is diffe- 
rent in different communities, nay in different 
sections of the same community. Further, if it is 
desired to locate the factors responsible for this 


rapid growth, the over-all rate which is the resultant 


of many factors will not help us much. It is neces- 


sary to isolate the factors and study their influences . 


on birth-rate. This may be done by comparing the 
birth-rates of different homogeneous sections of the 
population, each section having some special feature. 


I have made a few sample studies for this purpose. - 


The presen, study is one of that series, 


This study is based on families residing in 
villages. The villages have been picked out from 
different districts of West Bengal. The families 
selected are mostly (over. 90 p.c) Bengali Hindus 
and belong to the middle class of the society. 
Particulars collected include among other things (a) 
the ages of the head of the family, his wife and his 
children and (b) the duration of his married life. In 
case of living members the present age has been 
recorded and in other cases the age at death and 


calendar year of death have been recorded. The age | 


that would have been attained. at present by those 


members who are now dead has been computed by | 


adding the number of years elapsed’ since death to 
the age at death. In cases where a man has married 


“more than once each marriage has been considered 


independently for the purpose of this study and 
wives have been treated 
separately, 

In rural population the age at marriage among 
girls is very low as compared to that in urban popu- 
lation. A comparison of fertility obtaining in these 
two kinds of population is expected'to ‘reveal. the 
influence of early marriage on birth-rate provided the 


Ace at Marnracs 
Age at marriage is an important factor in popu- 
lation studies because the risk of conception may. be 


` As voluntary postponement 


reasonably assumed to start from the date of marriage 


provided the girl has then attained puberty. Table 
I shows that about 70 p.c. of the marriages in villages 
used to take place before the girl- attained her 
fifteenth birthday. In recent years, ie, in the last 
decade, this percentage has come down to 50, The 


- reason for this shifting of the age at marriage on 


the high side will be discussed later in connection 
with “Age-difference of the Couple” In all studies 
hereafter on fertility, the effective age at marriage 
has been taken as 14 last birthday whenever a 
marriage took place at an younger age. 








or Table 1 
Distribution of Mothers age at Marriage 
~mn VM axriages* 

Age last birthday . Recent Old 

- ab, No. of P.C. No. of PCO 
marriage cases cases 

12 and below 360 14.0 721 34.8 
13—14 “950 87.1 718 34.6 
15—16 743- 29.0 427 20.6 
17—18 326 12.7 148 7.1 
19—20 104 4.1 86 1.7 
21 and over 80 3.1 25 * 1.2 
2563 100.0 20⁄5 100.0 


INTERVAL BETWEEN Marros anp Firsr DELIVERY 

In my earlier investigations information about the 
age at marriage was not collected. Direct comparison 
of this age (če, at marriage) is not therefore possible 
between rural and urban population. A study of the 
intérval between effective marfiagé and first delivery 
has however made an indirect comparison feasible. 
of motherhood by 
artificial methods is totally absent in villages for 
want of knowledge and availability, the rural popu- 


‘lation is best suited for a study on the distribution 
` of the above interval. Table 2 shows that this distri- 


whether ‘the 


bution remains practically the same 


“marriage takes place at a very young age or at a 
- more advanced age. A comparison ofthe age at first 


delivery may therefore be expected to disclose the 


families selected are more or less alike in all other ' special features, if any, of the age at marriage. 


respects. ‘ T 





* In about 7 p.c’ cases duration since marriage was not 


recorded. | 
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Table 2. 
Interval between effective marriage and first birth 
Age last , Interval in years: 
` birthday 1 .2 3 4 5 6& Total 
at marriage over 
Below 16— i ae 
Number o) 
cases 170 570 823 422 219 291 2495 
Percen- . 
tage ‘6.81 22.85 32.99 16.91 8.78 11.66 100.00 
16 and over— . ; 
Number of í 
cases 58 195 284 119 72 100 828 
Percen~ 
tage 7.00 23.55 34.30 14.87 8.70 12.08 100.00 
Acn at Fimsr Detivery z . 
The result of this investigation in regard to 


distribution of mother’s age at first delivery’ is then 
compared with that of another investigation made 
by me on middle-class urban Hindu population, Only 
marriages of recent years have been compared, ‘The 


table below shows that 61 p.c. of first deliveries took. 


place before the mother attained her 18th birthday 
in villages as against 33.7 p.e. in towns. So girls get 
married later in towns than in’ villages. 

In one of my previous studies it has been shown 
that the average age ‘at first delivery depends also 


‘on social and financial status, In the ‘intellectual 


section girls get married rather late. This is due to 
the spread of higher education in that as 


Table 3. 
Distribution of mather’s age at first delivery 
—-—Population—— 

Age last - Rural: i Urban: 
birthday at Recorded. P.C. Recorded P.C. 
first delivery deliveries deliveries 

17 & below 903 61.0 | 379 33.7 

18—22 522 35.3 625 55.3 

23 & over 54 3.7: 124 11.0 
1479 100.0 1126 =, 100.0 


Ace-Dirmence or Tam Cour 
Due to economic conditions the boys now marry 
late. This is the main reason why the avérage age 
at marriage has gone up among girls, In my study 
on Insured population I have shown that age-diffe- 
rence of the couple varies widely from province to 


province but within a province there-is a favourite - 


 age-difference. The age-difference was less than 4 
years in half the marriages in Bombay and between 
& and 9 years in 55 p.c. marriages in Bengal. In this 
-rural population also, 60 p.c. marriages have the age- 
difference, 5 to 9 years. Table 4 shows that the age- 
difference of 5-9 years is equally favourite with the 
intellectual group (ie. Insured population) as with 
the general mass (i.e. rural population) but the next 
favourite is 0-4 years in the. intellectual class and 
9-14 years in the rural class. 

In.one of my earlier studies it was disclosed that 
the age-difference had narrowed down in the intellec- 


_ in villages, 


' sacorded’ have been treated -as-“old marriages,” 
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tual class as from the last to this generation. 
Similar trend is not so prominent in the rural popu- 
lation; the distribution is similar in recent (where 
the duration is less than-10 years) and old marriages 
As higher education among girls has 
not become so popular in villages as in towns and 
as villagers are slow in adopting any social change, 
it is quite natural that age-difference has not appre- È 
siably narrowed down in villages. 
Now that the age-difference 


has remained 


„stationary in some cases and has narrowed down in 


others, it is easy to see that late marriage among 
boys is responsible for late marriage among girls. . 


Table 4. 
Distribution of marriages by age-difference 
of the couple 


f ——Rural :— Insured : 
Age Recent Old* 
difference: No.of pc. No.of pc. No.of pyc. 
(in years) marriages marriages marriages 
0—4 443 17.3 425 17.7 769 25.8% 
-ğ—9 1559 60.8 1374 57.4 1679 58.4 
10—14 491 19.2 614 21.5 447 15.0 
15 & over 7 2.7 81 3.4 83: 28 

2563 - 100.0 2394 100.0. 2978 100.0 


Inregvau Berween Successiva Beras 
We have seen that in villages a very large per- 
centage of girls get married before attainment of 
puberty or shortly thereafter. Procreation thus l 
starts earlier in girls’ life in villages than in towns, ` 
and the fertility curve is likely to be different in 


'shape in Rural and Urban population. In order to 


have an idea of the difference in shape it is neces- ‘ 
sary to know the effect of the early and the late 
marriage on the spacing of successive motherhood. 
It appears from Table 5 below that the spacing be- 
tween first and second births is not materially 
affected by the age at marriage. So, a rise in the age 


. et marriage is likely to shift the peak of the fertility 


cùrve to a higher age of the mother. This is in fact 
noticed when a fertility table of an urban population 
is compared with that of a rural population,’ 
Table 5. E 
Interval between First and Second Births. 


Age last Interval in years : 
birthday 1 2 3 4 5 6& Total 
at marriage over 


Below 16—~ 
Number of ; 
cases 79° 785 488 214 
Percen- 
tage 4.4 43.4 27.6 11.8 6.0 
16 and ‘over— 
Number of 
cases 33 237 182 
Percen- ` 


tage 6.2 44.5 94.8 11.7 6.0 6.8 100.0 


: ss ae Sesi 


> Thoso marriages where 


123 1808 § 
6.8 100.0 
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62 32 36 582 





` duration since marriage was not 
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STUDIES ON AGE AT MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY, 


Fenrmiry Accorpiva to Morser’s Aas 
Fertility prevailing in a community is affected 
by mortality, ie. by maternal death and widowhood. 
If the fertility in tivo communities is to be compared 
it is necessary to calctilate the gross fertility rates 
by eliminating the effect of mortality before making 
the comparison, as otherwise the difference in morta- 


$ lity may mask, pårtly or wholly, the difference in 


fertility. The adjustment for mortality has been 
made by exposing a woman to the risk of conception 
for half a year oħly in the year of death or widow- 
hood on the assumption that deaths are uniformly 
distributed over each year of age. The following 
table has been prepared after adjusting the “Exposed 
figures in the manner mentioned above. 
Table 6 shows that -fertility at first increases with 
the age of the mother and then diminishes, the 
maximum fertility occurring in the neighbourhood of 
age 21, In preparing this table it has been assumed 
that the earliest age for first delivery is 15 and that 
the age for menopause is. 45. Figures for column (5) 
have been obtained by multiplying the rates of 
column (4) with the corresponding group-intervals. The 


total ‘fertility works out at 5.079. This means that ` 


if a married woman is exposed to the risk of concep- 
tion from the beginning to the end of the child- 


‘bearing period, 5.08 children would be borne by 
her, 
i yel : 
Table 6. f 
Birth-rate according to mother’s age 

. No. of' No. of Birth Birth 

` Age ` years ex- births rate per rate in 
last . posed to year age- ` 

birthday risk » groups 

17 or below 18077 2642 1462 4386 

18—22 15173 4272 -2816 1.4080 

23—27 9055 2179 . 2406 1.2030 

28—82 4242, 789 . 1860 -9300 

33—37 1847 204 -1104 5520 

38 & over — 601 47 0782 „5474 

10133 ` 5.0790 

The above results agree with those of the 


“Weaving Survey” made by the Indian -Statistieal 
_ Institute. The total fertility among weavers was 
` 497 and the fertility was maximum at age 208. It 
may be mentioned here that the rural and the weav- 
ing population are similar, particularly in regard to 
age at marriage. But in the intellectual (ie, 
insured) populstion where the average 
marriage is higher, the fertility reached its maximum 
at a higher age (że. at age 25) and the total fertility 
also worked out at the higher figure, 5.75. 


« The above findings indicate that in those sections _ 
Æ of the population where marriages at a very early age” 


are provalent, the women are less prolific than in 


reveals that the average number of 


‘may be expected of a man comes to 8.75, 


age at, 


~Ê 
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other sections where the girls get married a bit late 
to evade very early maternity, in spite of the fact 
that a wife in the latter section starts reproduction 
with a handicap due to late marriage. How this 
happens may-be realised from a study of table 7 
below. It gives the average number of children borne 
by a mother analysed according to her present age. 
In this tabulation a mother has been included in an 
age-group provided she bore at least one child in 
that age-group. The mothers of the rural sample 
have been compared with the patients of a Méter- 
nity Home* in Calcuttta where over 85 p.c. gof the, 
cases are middle-class Bengali Hindus. The Tablg 4 
children borne — 
by a mother is slightly less in urban than in rural 
area so long as the mother is below 22 years, say., 
But when the, mother further advances in age this 
average number is substantially higher in urban than 
in rural area. It may be mentioned here that in only 
24.5 p.c. of the first-birth cases, the mother was below 
18 years of age in that maternity home. It thug ? 
appears that when procreation starts early in a girl’s 
life it also- ends early. . 
i : í 


sect Table 7, a 


Distribution of average number of children according 
i to the age of the mother 
Average number of children : 


Mother’s age Rural Urban popoio 
last birthday population (Hospital) 
18-22 2.093 2.007 
23—27 3.837 3.380 
28—32 4.558 5.270 
33—37 5.384 . 6.652 


Bmre-rarz anp Fatuen’s Aca j 


Father’s age is equally important in population 
studies as mother’s age. The following table (Table 


: 8) has therefore been prepared on the lines of Table 


5. As before, the birth-rate at first increases with 
the age of the father and then it diminishes, the 
maximum rate appearing at age 32 nearest birthday. 
Assuming that a man does not become ‘a father 
before age 19 and that procreative power ceases on 
attainment of age 55, the number of children that 
ignoring 
mortality. Thus in a hypothetical population where 
there is no death a man produces more children than 


-a woman. .It is however difficult to say whether this 


relative position is maintained in actual circums- 
tances, because mortality within the reproduction 
period is likely to be higher among men than among 
women. It may be remembered here that the re- 
production period starts and also terminates at a 
higher age among men than among women. 





* Ramakrishaa Sishumangal Pratisthan, 
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Table 8. : 
Birth-rate according to father's age 
No. of No.of Birth Birth 
Age years ex- births rate per rate in 
‘last posed to year’ age- 
birthday ~ risk groups 
22 & below 23916 1608 ` -0672, -2688 
23—27 18612 3432 1844 _ 9220 
28—32 11837 2831 -2392, .1.1960 
33—37 6528 1507 2309 1.1545 
38—43 3046 548 -1799 .8995 
44—47 11:2 154 -1337 6685 
43 85% 577 53 0919 6433 
Mem —— —— 
à i 10133 5.7526 
CONCLUSION 


à g- We now’ compare the results of the few studies 

miade on fertility rates of Bengal. The Insured (ze, 
‘ intellectual) population and the Urban population 
= exhibit higher fertility rates than the Weaving 
-population and the rural population. The fertility 
É iuie, also, reaches its peak at a higher age in the 
Urban and the Insured population than in the Rural 
and the Weaving population. It has been shown 
above that this shifting of the peak is caused by the 
Age at Mariage; the peak appears at a low age where 
immature maternity prevails. The above findings 
thus indicate that the total fertility is low when the 
peak appears at a low age, ie, where immature 
motherhood is prevalent. The study, made above, 
on the distribution of First Deliveries according to 
age of the mother has révealed that the proportion 
of first deliveries occurring before age 18 of the 
mother is much smaller in the urban population thap 
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in the rural population. It is also evident that this 
feature will be present as between the intellectual 
and the Weaving Class as-the girls marry late in the 
former class due to spread of education among “them. 
So, the low fertility among the rural and uneducated 


‘class may be explained by prevalence of, immature — 
among them. ,As expected, the total 


motherhood 


fertility figure for Bengal as a whole is higher than . 


that for rural’ areas but lower than that for urban? 


areas. The modal age of the fertility curvé of Bengal 
also lies between the modal ages of the rural and the 
urban areas, It has been ‘shown above that "the 
practice of marrying girls before the attainment of 
puberty or immediately. thereafter is on“the wate 
even in villages. This social change ` is better for 
the nation because immature motherhood ruins the 


‘health of the mother; but it is likely to accelerate 


the rate of growth of population particularly,’ when. 
mortality is showing a downward trend. Unless ‘this 
increasing birth-rate is checked through’ edication on 


family~planning, it may not be possible to feed the b 


population in future even by increasing the produc- 
tion of-food. 
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LIFE 
By V. V. TONPE Me 


Tho’ all day long I trample on her bosom with my feet 
At night I lie in close communion with the'.mother ‘earth: 
The twinkling stars do send to me their message and do greet, 


But I ‘refuse to have: their 


company ever since my birth. 


The ocean sings to me the songs of aeons in her womb, 


But I pretend to be absorbed in the 


play `of ‘endless life. 


And when the fire surrounds me with its tongues of fateful doom, 


I lie serene as if my heart did never know a strife. 


—— 10 


“Study of Vanetion in Sex-Ratio” by 5 
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f 
Wsrn the independence of India she is facing a new 


problem, viz., a linguistic problem a problem that bears 
several facets. Apart from the question of a ave 


language for Free India, there is the all-important 


_ question of the place of English in Free India, which 


4 


x 


ace, 


‘ws, 


forms the theme of the present disquisition, 


English language,.being the language of” our 
erstwhile rulers, is now ‘naturally under a cloud, It is 
even threatened to be placed under a permanent ban, 
for the demand is now more and more clamant for- 
the total withdrawal of this last vestige of the past 
age of bondage, of this Jast_symbol,. though cultural, 
of that age. After “Quit India” the next cry naturally 
is “Quit ‘English.’ The problem ‘is therefore to be 
calmly tackled and: closely analysed. On analysis we 

osing the following different questions: 


-find it 
Ad Should English retain the pride of place as 


it used to have formerly? ie., should English conti- 
“nue to be the State and Court language as before 
and should it also remain the medium of instruc- 
tion, in the higher stages of education? 
./Gi) Should English continue to be the medium 
of communication amongst the educated classes in 
Free India? i 
/ (iit) Is it possible for English to become the 
lingua franca amongst the masses in Free India? 
Xiv) Should English be retained as an optional 
second language only, in schools and universities? 
(v) Should English continue to be a compulsory 
' subject of study from the lowest form up to the 
Agha! stages? and lastly, , 
(vi) What. should be the position of English 
amongst communities having English as their 
mother-tongue? : 
Let me hasten to add here that the present article 


is concerned with the position of 
those with whom it is not the mother-tongue. And so 


(vi) does not come within the purview of the present ‘ 


‘ study. Only this much may be added here that amongst 


des. 


communities having English as their mother-tongue, 
Engliel’ should be given all the privileges inherent to 
a mother-tongue. `. 

As regards the first question the verdict has 
already been given by the Parliament of Free India, 
viz, that in Free India English, a foreign tongue, 
cannot continue to be the State language. Naturally, 
it cannot flourish as the language of law courts either. 
So this point is already settled for good and need not 
be re-opened here, And then, as regards the “medium 
of instruction,” instruction being always best conveyed 
through the mother-tongue, the claim of English, a 
foreign language, to be the medium of instruction, is 
automatically ruled out, at least in the earlier stages. 
But as regards the University stages, whether the 
medium of instruction is to be the mother tongue or 
the regional language or the State language is not 


. quite germane to the subject of the present study. 


a 


So, if English be not the State language and the 
language of the law courts and if English ceases to be 


s ı waste of our time amd ener 
English amongst ' 


O «QUIT ENGLISH 9” - 
The Place of English in Free India . 
By Pror. KAMAL KRISHNA GHOSH, ua. 


the medium of instruction, the postulate: that follows 


is that there is no chance for it to become the lingua . 


franca even amongst the educated classes of Free 
Tadia, let alone the masses. At least from a long-range 
view we can visualize a stage when. -the English 
language, gradually ousted from “post to post, will 
cease to be the medium of communication in Free 
India and will have to remain confined within the 


scholar’ study only, a° - 


. © The next questions that immediately and naturally: 
arise are: Should English language in the case of such 
an inevitable eventuality be allowed at all to flourish 
in the scholar’s study even? Should we allow our time 
and energy to be spent (wasted?) over the study of 
the language of our erstwhile rulers, a language which 


` will no longer be required in our parliaments, in our 


law courts and offices, and in our bazaars? In other 
wW „couris n our bazaa 


words, what on earth is the necessity of keeping this 


language “alive” in schools and colleges alone? 

These questions are such as naturally arouse 
strong’ feelings in the present psychology of India. 
\Sober consideration is therefore all the more necessary. 
Let us not be swayed by passion, let us calmly and 
-coolly weigh these questions in the balance. We shall 
have then to come to the conclusion ) that English 
language may be dethroned in our parliaments, in our 
law courts and offices, in our bazaars, but_ it cannot, 
it must not be a taboo in our educational institutions; 
we must not forget that the language of our erstwhile 
rulers is also the language in which Shakespeare and 
Bernard Shaw wrote and it would therefore be no 

to_study the language. 
In other words, English should continue to have a 
place in the curriculum of our_schools, colleges and 
universities, with this modification only that: it need 
not be the medium of instruction at any stage, lowest 
or highest, but should be cultivated . simply as a 
language; should, in other words, be given its due 
récognition as a language only, shorn of all the weight- 
age that its former association with the rulers of the 
land once gave it. Alas! this very association which 
once gave English language all its “weightage” has 
proved ‘to be its undoing—the “weightage” has now 
turned out to be a veritable “handicap.” We must 
therefore study this problem’ dispassionately, apart 
from this association. 

This conclusion naturally leads-to the topic of the 
importance of the English language. We do not know 
whether there is any need to dilate on this topic, it is 
so patent to everybody. But sufficient it is ‘to note. 





here that English is no longer the language of a group “Y 


of small islands in the far-off Atlantic Ocean, whence 
Hailed our erstwhile rūlers; that i is also the language 
of America, the language in which Abraham Lincoln 
spoke and Whitman sang, that it is now the medium 


of expression of world’s greatest scientists and thinkers 
k z eI 


Ve 
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in every line and that today on.account of diverse 
causes English language has step by step come to 
occupy the. position of almost the lingua franca of the 
modern world. ; 
= Today “English is the most widely spoken 
language in the world; tomorrow it will be the 
official international language as it now is un- 
officially”,—English, Vol. Ill, No. 45. 


Now let us ask ourselves: Should we cut off all 


connexion with this language thereby isolating our-’ 


selves from the world-current? Should we voluntarily 
throw away the little mastery that we have come to 
acquire of this great language, thereby causing a huge 
intellectual wastageA/Free India cannot afford to 
banish the English language from her shores, it may 
do so only at the peril of her future welfare.“ Mere 
“richness” of literature however is not the only 
consideration here, although the wealth of English 
literature has been certainly one of the leavening 
factors in moulding modern India. The richness of 
- other literatures may be on par with that of English 
literature—that may not be the only justification for 
a foreign language to be incorporated in the educational 
curriculum of a countryIt is the peculiar position of 
the English language in the. present world set-up, 





about which mention has already been made in the 


last paragraph, that is our chief consideration, It can 
safely be hazarded therefore that without a knowledge 
and with it the mastery also, of the English language, 
India will be intellectually isolated from the rest of 
the world, and as a resili WI ultimately. drift back 
to the backwaters. i i 
The next argument of the reactionary school will 
be that translations from foreign languages will be 
able to neutralize the effects of the abandonment of 
the English language. A life-long champion of “the 
cult of translation” though I am, I am quite alive to 
its limitations, into which subject let me ‘now digress 
a little to show the futility of “translation” jn the 
field of science specially. First, translations here can 
never be up-to-date, tor they can never be expected 
to keep pace with the ever-increasing volume of 
scientific and ‘technical literature.) Translation bureaus 
therefore formed {o replace the original foreign works 
will ultimately prove useless and will but saddle the 
Btate with costly departments, which will serve no 
useful purpose’ Next, there is the difficult problem of 
coining terminologies, for the new expressions are not 
likely to be very happy and will more often than not 
turn out to be almost Greek to those for whom they 
are meant, and the new scientific literature mostly 
‘out-of-date. of course that will be turned out by the 
translation bureaus will be clothed in unfelicitous 
terminologies, which will fail, to produce any impres- 
sion on the minds of the readers. Other difficulties 
attending all works of translation are left aside here. 
But the two main difficulties, just mentioned, that stand 
in the way of translations from scientific literature, 
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alone render all such attempts unfruitful. A huge 
experiment in this line was undertakén in the past 
by- one University in India and naturally not much 
success was attained on account Oo these inherent 
limitations of ee although Jaudable 
pioneering work was donei his example should serve 
as a very good eye-opener to all supporters of the 
“cult of translation.” Now that India is free, the- 
demand will naturally go. forth for the study of 
science through the medium of the. native languages, 
and Universities in. India may have to undertake 
translations.of scientific literature on a huge scale. It 
will. be fitting therefore to. consider thoroughly the. 
problem of “translation” and beware of. its limitations. 
So let. me add “translation”. by all means, but let the 
trdnslations, in the case of science, bé confined | to 
foreign “classics” only, enough unexplored field lies 
here, the harvest of which might profitably be pur- 
veyed to the masses by the formation of ‘translation 
bureaus. But for all’ types of higher scientific and 
technical study and research we need not waste our 
resources and energy on “translations,” for they can 
hever be up-to-date. At the present stage it will 
therefore. be a sort of intellectual suicide for Free 
India to abjure the English language, which to the 
majority of educated Indians today, is the only ‘key 
to. the world of higher science. . 


; We have therefore to come back to the conclusion 
that owledge of English is almost essential even 
for Free India. The corollary therefore is that instead 
‘of neglecting the study of English in Free India, we 
should rather intensify its study on a more scientific 
line entailing a minimum of intellectual wastage.)We 
need not feel shocked. at this conclusion. In the modern 


world multilingualism should profitably be encouraged 


and propagated. First, we have our mother tongue; 
secondly, Your iw ; Whirdly, our State 
language; and lastly}“One modern foreign language to 
keep.us in touch with the outside world. . Over and 
above eya four languages, we have our classical 
anguage which forms the bed-rock of our culture. 
To many the mothertongue and regional language 
are identical, and so a study of at least four languages 
seems unavoidable. At first sight the burden might: 
almost seem too much, but in reality it is‘not such. 
Introduction to several languages in the earliest stages 
need not be looked down upon, if only the decks are: 
cleared by the removal of semi-medical and scientific. 
courses, which, through the medium. of present-day 
text-books only, certainly prove much too hard nuts 
for teenagers, and so lead inevitably to cramming. 


®) 


Initiation in the early stages into semi-medical and- - 


scientific courses should be undertaken through latest 
methods and appliances and not through mere texte. 
books, However, whatever be the syllabus in the, 
earliest forms and whatever be. the methods of dis- 
seminating scientific knowledge devised by expertis, - 
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“not only at the Matriculation or 
“stage but as a corollary; 


‘master English. 


the study of English in the present getup ' ‘should find 
place as early as possible, 

I am afraid I might disturb a hornets’ nest by my 
proposal to introduce English: in the éailiest’ possible 
stage. In reply to the generally accepted proposal of 
introducing: English at a very late stage in the school 
curriculum, I will: only point: out the‘ great practical 
disadvantages that will result from this step, Under 
this scheme a student beginning the rudiments of 
English at the later stage will not have sufficient. time 
to attain the necessary proficiency for the Matri- 
culation or any “school-leaving” standard. The time 
at his disposal: will be much too short for him to 
catch up, it will be almost impossible for the average 
student to make good the “time lag.” The inevitable 
result will be the lowering of the standard in English, 
“school-leaving” 
at the higher stages also. 
This will certainly be not a desirable state. Of course, 
theoretically it is all right to assert that a foreign 
Janguage should be introduced at a late stage. But 
this presupposes a more scientific method of teaching 
and other pre-requisites which are conspicuous by 
their absence in our present educational set-up. Until 
and unless such requisite conditions of teaching a 
foreign language are made easily available to our 
school students, I am afraid any proposal for putting 
off the introduction of English to a later stage in our 
school will not be conducive to the future welfare of 
the country. Early familiarity will go a long way to 
make a foreign language easier, and compensate the 
shortcomings of the present set-up. 


The main argument for putting off the introduction 
of English to a later stage in our schools has been 
that English is a foreign language. But I am afraid that 
in the case of English in particular the difficulties 
have been more imaginary than real) They have been 
certainly greatly exaggera’ and may easily be over- 
come by any serious student. Admittedly there has 
been a gradual but very marked deterioration on the 
part of our stude as regards their capacity to 
This deterioration started about two 
decades back and has today reached almost the nadir, 
so to say. The situation now is grave and alarming to 
a degree, no doubt, on account of the huge percentage 
of failures in English, year in, year out; and outwardly 
the “biggest single factor in the large percentage of 
failures in all our examinations is the poor knowledge 
of English of the average student.”* Let us therefore 
dispassionately make a study and find out the exact 
cause or causes leading to this alarming situation. It 
will be then found out that something deeper than 
mere linguistic difficulty attending a Joreign language 
is responsible for the present situation. English lan- 
guage, which could be so easily mastered in the past 





* Sri Nirendranath Ray’s letter in the Statesman of August “2h 
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generation has not, of course; developed new coms 
plexities, baffling our students of the’ present g generas 





tion, So, to repeat again, the _ difficulties are -mote 


eee 

imaginary than real and can be easily overcome “by. 
any serious student. It is this lack of ‘Seriousness — in 
the modern student, to “put it as “as mildly as possible, 
that has been responsible for the sorry state of affairs 
that stares us in the face today. A student who is Rot 
serious will not find the study of even his mother- 
tongue easier.) This has been amply demonstrated by 
the University results, at least of the Calcutta 
University. So if students are brought into touch with 
the English language in the early receptive and 
formative period of their life, the inherent difficulties 
in in acquiring the knowledge of a foreign tongue will 
be greatly minimised even though the present methods 
of teaching be defective. Therefore let the right 
methods of teaching be first determined by a body of 
experts and let this body of experts also determine 
the exact period of starting the study of English.t But 
so long this is not done, let early age be not 
considered an impediment to the acquisition of the 
knowledge of English, for it was never dn impediment 
in the past generation, Moreover, there is the factor 
of heredity to be reckoned: what the immediate fore- 
fathers acquired so easily may be acquired with as 
much ease by their descendants also./ Let us therefore 
be not so misdirected as to banish the study of Eng- 
lish, either partially or altogether, or put hurdles on 
the way simply on the-plea that it is a foreign 
language. pe pe 
-When national interest demands acquaintance 
with one modern European language, it will be prudent 
on our part to make our choice of the one European 
language that has played a vital part in our national 
life and _that is about tö bétoitie the international 
lingua franca, Whatever actual difficulties there may 
be in the acquisition of this language it must not deter 
us from approaching this language with friendly 
gesture. Of course, there are difficulties, but if these 
difficulties were easily surmounted in the past, there 
is no reason why they should not be in the present. 
We must not again forget another aspect. Acquisition 
of a foreign Janguage with all its difficulties is à sort 
of intellectual discipline or ~or_ training. ~ Incapacity to 
learn a foreign Janguage after after years of stuly bespeaks 
a lack of seriousness, a lack of patience and persever- 
ance, of tenacity and grit, that will ultimately tend 

We should therefore view 
































io oie a national undoing. 
the lack of proficiency in English of the modern 
generation of our students not purely from a linguistic 
point of view. It is symptomatic | of something deeper, 





f By the way I have not much faith in the modern craze for 
teaching English through the medium of mother-tongue, as suggested 
by Sri Nirendranath Ray in his letter in the Statesman of August 21, 
1951, That may no doubt lead to the easier understanding of the 
English texts, but will hardly develop the power of expression in 
English, 
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of a malaise that has got to be retnoved if we are to 
progress as an independent nation. It will not do to 
say that it is a sheer waste of national energy to try 
to master .a foreign language. That will be putting a 
premium on our weakness. We must have to triumph 
~ over them. These difficulties are a direct challenge to 
our moral and intellectual capacities.. Should our 
young students be found unable to meet this challenge? 
It would be ominous indeed if they are found so. We 


have therefore to impress‘ this aspect of the problem, 


on our students, . there will be a good 


response, 


Alas! alas! histo 
ing itself with ruthless regularity | India, today .is_again 


facing almost the same educational problem which. she 


and surely, 





facéd and tackled about a century and a half agot ; 





—it is the problem of ‘the _ adoption of, the English 
language in in our “educational curriculm. The "problem 
/ aie is no doubt a little modified, but ug nevertheless_ 
as grave and serious as the problem. was in the past. e past. 
Then it was the problem of the introduction of Eng- 











has the fatal knack of fepeat- - 


donment of English. On the top of this a new aspect 


has emerged—today English has become the greatest 
stumbling block on the path of the Indian student. 
Naturally when India has become free, the demand 
ig going forth for the removal of this stumbling block, 
for the pulling down of this hurdle. ‘Hence this addi- 
tional ground for the abandonment of English is being 
now advanced—English, in other words, is to þe made 
a a scape-goat,, it has to be sacrificed “on the plea that 
it is proving foo hard a nut ‘for « our young examinees! 
‘This aspect of the problem is ‘therefore something new, 
and I hope experts will sit down and give their best 
consideration to this aspect of the problem! Let Eng- 
lish be by no means converted into an engine of tor- 
coi for our Biei examinees, t th e samre oitizens and 

















and “then it is ce ceria to ma o make | a rah eple] to Free’ 
India. “1 The honeydew and ‘milk’ of English literature 
wil, T am sure, again exercise a tremendous influence 
and bring about a new renaissance in India. . We are are 


“How again at the crot Crossing « ing oF ‘the roads, We.. must have st have’ 








vish 1 or Western education, with the English language 
as the thief vehicle or medium of instruction, now 
it is the problem not of the. introduction _ of. Hngli 
education or English language, but of the retention of 
the English sh language, not as the chief. medium or 
‘Vehicle of “instruction, D it merely as a course of study. 
“Thus “today atter-the the lapse of a “century — ‘and a _half 
when English language hag to a certain extent been 
acclimatised on the Indian soil, India is facing the 
question of the discontinuance of this very language 
as a collie of study. Though no doubt we have parti- 
‘ally “modfied the decision of our forefathers by deci- 
‘ding to make the mother-tongue the chi re the chiet Vehicle s of 
our instruction at all stages of our education, we ar are 
now being asked to upset set completely the de decision _of 
“our forefathers - by” banishing} Fnelish__totally. from 
“our iona time-forces are 











educational curriculum. Thus 
“threatening to “take us back to the pre-English educa- 
tion ion period, “again 








Vand T the prospect _ before us is 





Siftiation today iS again very grave ¢ grave and ‘serious. To 
add_to the seriousness and gravity of the ~ situation, 
.. the present age hás not the relieving feature which the 
past had. (English language then held forth the mes: 
age of a new world, a band Of ardent enthusiasts includ- 
ing young students, “who spoke and wrote English, 
who thought in English and even dreamt in English, 
came forward as champions of the English language 
and’ English’ education, and so the introduction of the 
English language as the vehicle of this new education 
was facilitated) Today however the ‘picture has under- 
gone æ great -change—for the youth are now on the 
revolt, and English to them is but the symbol of the - 
past foreign domination and ipso facto a taboo! ‘So 
gone for ever are the days of Michael Madhu Sudan 
Dutt! Today the psychology of that age is impossible 
to revive, 
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And hence rises all this talk of the aban- 


to make our decision Very “carefully. _ Should we iD a 
“huff banish English altogether from cur educational 
halls. or should we not follow the example of many 
free nations, whose mother-toHigiie is not English, but 
“who Stilt-wssiduously” ‘Giltivate the English language? 
—Te-has~been said that the greatest achievement of 
the . late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was to find “his 
mother’s place in the step-mother’s hall.” But_the_ 
hirligig of ti _and 
loper in the mother's hall, Now while a sA 
“step-mother to stép down from her place of eminence 
in that hall, should we ask her to “quit” also? If the 
‘late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s greatest achievement was 
to accommodate in a critical stage of our national 
history our mother-tongue in : | our step-mothers hall, 





the greatest achievement of the next hero will be to` 7 


find a proper place for the dethroned ‘step-mother, in 
that very hall, which has now heen récdgnized to be- 
long rightfully to the mother. Vode language, in 
other words, will have to be gwen its proper place in 
our educational curriculim ~Enelish language may 
not be now the language of our parliaments, it may 
not be now the language of- of our cour it. i May not any 
longer be the only passport_ Fto, administrative posts, 
it may not any lotiger be even the medium of instruc- 
tion in _ ouf7~schools And colleges “but, it it mist not 


nevertheless be ousted d altogether from. our educational 
institūtions, it must be given its proper place. in all 
our educational schemes. It must not be ignored or 
dismissed—-outright. TO gh _ give English language its 
proper place is therefore the immediate | problem - facing 
: Free Indis. Let Free—India weigh the pros and cons 
carefully and arrive at a correct dé cision. For 
“r hot by eastern windows. only 

Wher day ylight comes, comes in the ee TED 
In front, the su climbs slow, how slowly 

——But westward, Took, the land” is bright,” 


seen a cen ea 
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TECHNIQUE OF MORALE BUILDING IN A BRITISH INDUSTRY ka 
o A By BEPIN BEHARI, m.a. 


A high level of morale is difficult to achieve in an 
industrial organisation. In certain industries however, 
the problem is very successfully tackled. The workers 
in such factories are ‘proud of themselves,’ the labour 
turnover is ‘negligible, and the factory is considered 
‘the best in the world’ of its kind. 
exceeded the target, and industrial dispute is absent. 
Though these objective indicators of morale may not 
express the level of morale, yet they indicate that the 
. firm has achieved the result which every ‘industrialist 
aims at. This essay attempts to describe the techni- 
que by which the goal is achieved in one of such 
British factories. r 

The firm which we intend to describe is a precision 
machine-making organisation. The process of manu- 
facture can be sub-divided under three main sections, 
viz, (1) Planning, (2) Tooling, (3) Production. 
The planning department issues operational 
for different parts needed for the manufacture. - Bach 
operation, whether major or minor, is described in the 
operational layout. The processes such as ‘wire,’ 
‘unwire, ‘inspéct,’ and ‘stock’ are even described with 
complete accuracy, so that subsequent operations 
become fool-proof.. The manufacture of these parts 
requires certain tools. These are either made in the 
factory’s tool room or are sub-contracted outside. Once 
the tools are ready the Production Control regulates 
and controls amount of the required articles to be 
produced. The method of manufacturing the different 
parts is. very- repetitive. The workers have very 
specialised jobs to do. There are many workers whose 
entire job for the whole day consists of drilling a hole 
or rivetting a part. When the parts are completely 
manufactured they are passed to the assembly line, 
where uniform speed of work is required. Each com- 
ponent of the co-ordinated effort must be completed 
just so that the next component can come in exactly 


when it is required for the performance of the task. 


Tf it finishes too soon, there will be irritating and dis- 
ordering gaps. If it finishes too late, there will be 
interference. Hither way there will be clumsiness. 
The success of the organisation depends on removing 
this kind of clumsiness both in the manufacturing and 
in the assembly section. 

The company from the very beginning dramatised 
its inauguration and captured the imagination of the 
local inhabitants, A good reputation is more valuable 
than an expensive sign-board. The site of the factory 
was chosen with such care that the industrial journals 
reported it as ‘surely one of the finest factory sites in 
the country’ The local papers reported that the 


Production has 


layouts . 


company directors were ‘looking for a country setting, 
trees, gardens, birds, and who were charmed with the 
scene, and the story goes that pheasants rose at the 
feet of the visitors and so helped to set the seal on 
their quest.’ The company bought a great bit of the 
adjoining woodlands to preserve the country. setting, 
The management paid hundreds of pounds to the 
local corporation so that the facing-bricks of the 
houses built opposite to the factory are of the same 
type as that of the factory itself. The factory premises, 
itself is so impressive that H.MS.O. publications 
reported that the factory as a ‘modern construction and 
amenities and as a production unit is one of the most 
notable industrial achievements in this country since 
the war,’ , 

Tt is realised that the most difficult task ig to 
deal successfully with the human factor. 

“The design of the product, the best method 
to adopt for its manufacture, the overcoming of 
technical and practical difficulties, and all other 
problems in connexion with making things are 
always easier to solve than the one problem of 
organizing a team of individuals to work harmoni- 
ously and efficiently together.™ 
Even the most ‘humble worker resents being 

treated with less consideration than the valuable 
machines which he uses. It is through ‘sympathy, 
tact, firmness and individual treatment’ that the 
antagonism between the machine and the man is 
removed. Problems arising from (1) geographical and 
social changes and (2) the adjustment with the new 
set of machinery require from the workers’ viewpoint 
very | sympathetic consideration. Those employees 
who come from other towns face the problem of 
housing and transport. The factory has maintained 
good relations with the local inhabitants who give 
priority in accommodating the person recommended 
by the personnel department. In certain cases if the » 
person wants to travel daily from the home town to 
the factory there is the problem of adjusting the 
factory time and the long distance bus (or train) 
timing. The organisation attempts to solve even such 
difficulties, There is, for example, a girl whose bus 
passes by the place a few minutes before the closing, 
time of the factory and the next bus is after an hour. 
The girl is permitted to work an hour daily as extra- 
time and she is paid cumulatively for the time worked. 
This arrangement was made to suit the girl (though 
she was not granted any concession of time). 
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The company endeavours to impress upon the 
workers that they are well cared for. The protective 
clothes are very expensive and even ‘the laundering of 
these clothes cost more than a shilling, Aprons, 
alls, or any other kind of protective clothes needed by: 
the workers in the performance of the job are supplied 
and laundered by the firm. 

Most of the workers during the period of scarcity 
ate unable to get satisfactory meals at their homes. 
Either the meat is scarce or thé vegetables are lacking. 
These difficulties are obviated by an efficient and 


cheap canteen. The management of the canteen is- 


under a committee (though the canteen is run by an 
outside concern): The entire factory for getting into 
the canteen during the lunch hour is divided among 
„Various groups and each group is assigned a place in 
the queue. This enables the worker to stop his work 
at the ustial time without any commotion to get a 
place in the canteen. The queue is a rotating one and 
every group in its turn gets a priority: The canteen 
in this way, in spite of its having only 250 seats cater 
for more than 400 workers per day. ` 

The management has a very enlightened approach 
towards the- workers’ expenditure over their meals. 
The management claims that they incur apptoximately 
& shilling for each lunch served in the canteen. The 
factory subsidises meals for younger workers, Any 
worker Jess than 18 years of age gets a concession of 
334 per cent. The company provides free tea both in 
the forenoon and in the afternoon (in clean cups) and 
this has a distinct influence on the attitude to the 
work. 

The company understands that food is the most 
delicate issue for every worker. Any complaint about 
meals must be instantaneously attended to. The un- 
failing presence of the personnel manager in the can- 
teen during the Junch hour makes the workers feel 
that they can at any time ventilate their grievances. 
‘His presence also suggests that the company is taking 
active interest in the food provided for the workers. 
The canteen is one of the main factors which induce 
the workers to work for over-time. bo te 

The organisation of Sports and Social Club is one 
of the most important . functions of the personnel 
department. The club is very well organised, One out 

` of every two workers is a member of the club. It has 
18 sections with a wide variety of appeal (Arts and 
‘Crafts, Athletics} Boating, Boxing, Bowling; Chess, 
Concert Party; Cricket, Drama, Entertainment, Foot- 
‘ball, Golf, Male Voice Choir, Publicity, Rambling, 
Scottish Country Dancing, Swimming and- Tennis). 
The big playing fields adjoining the factory provide 
an opportunity for the workers to organise football, 
cricket, tennis and. other games even during the lunch 
hours; more than hundred workers are, on a bright 
day seen playing football. Three or four teams are 
seen playing the game even when the ground is full 


over- i 
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of snow. One of the employees informed me that 
during his first few days of his work when he knew 
nobody it was through playing together that he knew 


some persons and his life could be more enjoyable. It’ 
is true that whatever might be the taste of the person, | 


there is some channel for his expression. Even 2 
cartoonist, a story-writer, à photographer or a poèt 
might ‘express his talents through the Factory Post— 
the factory’s monthly journal. By providing oppor- 
tunity for such a wide choice the company provides 
pre-occupation for the mind lest it experiences 
drudgery of the repetitive machine life. 

The company on one hand attempts to channelise 
the energy of its workers towards some creative and 
co-operative direction, on the other hand, it provides 
Works’ Council to ventilate grievances. 


secured, considerable advantages for the workers. 
Ventilation, coat hangers, inconsistency in queueing, 
protective clothes, industrial shoes, transport arrange- 
ments and similar items form the agenda of the meet- 
ing. The meetings are ordinarily held in the first week 
of each month during working hours, and the meetings 


. are expected not to exceed one hour in duration as far 


as the company’s time is concerned. The workers do 
not ‘suggest expensive changes, the management does 
not accept every suggestion, but the very fact that 
the management genuinely endeavours to see the 
workers’ viewpoint and try to remove their difficulties 
as far as possible, has aroused a spirit of co-operation 
and an “understanding among the workers for the 
employers’ viewpoint. It is a popular feeling among 
the workers that the strength of the Works’ Council 
is declining-because there is nothing to complain 
about. The fact that the workers’ representatives and 
‘the management’s representatives sit around the same 
table stimulates co-operation. 


The recruitment in the firm is judiciously done 
with the aim of forming a community life, Intelligent 
workers are individualist by temperament, they desire 
Prospects, security, variety and efficient organization, 
whereas the other group rates workmates more than 
Idng-term. prospects? Moreover too much intelligence 
may be a handicap for repetitive jobs. Therefore, it is 
quite understandable that the firm does not recruit 
critical and intelligent persons. In the whole workshop 
there would not be even half a dozen properly schooled 
workers, Even those who have technical qualifications 
are uncritical in their attitude. The planning engineers 
who have qualified themselves by serving their period 
of apprenticeship in a factory and by attending night 
classes in technical colleges undoubtedly show habits 


.of hard work, thoroughness, and an understanding of 


the importance of details, but contrasted with the 


2 “Incentives and Young Workers” by L. T, Wilkins: 
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Though the ' 
Council is purely an advisory committee yet it has - 
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A). 


MOR. BUILDING IN A BRIT. INDUSTRY 


Continental graduate in technology, -who is “poten- 
tially an administrator” the technical experts of the 
factory show the greatest respect for the routined ‘job, 
and the utmost obedience to the authority. 
The great bulk of the workers are recruited from 
Xi) the demobilised army, (ii) other ‘industries with 
inferior working conditions, (iii) grocers’ and hair 
~ dressers’ shops, (iv) domestic services, and (v) some 
f ‘migratory birds'—as they are popularly called, f The 
last category, includes the apprentices serving their 
time or a very, limited . number of temporary 
employees. The frm as a. rule avoids temporary 
employments. The social strata from which the work- 
ers come from, the nature of education and the level 
of intelligence considerably determine the behaviour 
and the attitude of the worker. In the firm persons 
showing spirit of co-operation and obedience to 
authority are preferred. The homogeneous group of 
working population is preferred both for efficiency and 
co-operation. 
ii Persuassion, encouragement, and threat are 
employed for “the conquest of the masses.” Through 
hints,` soft, insinuating; subtle, disguised and indirect 
suggestions the workers are led to believe that the 
firm is doing the best for them, and they are reali- 
sing the sense of ‘self-fulfilment’ by working” with 
the firm. The repeated appreciations stating that 
‘they have risen, most magnificently by crowding 
_ themselves into the space, and’ by working overtime 
continuously’ satisfy the craving for recognition. It 
is suggested that the worker can reach the highest 
_ladder of industrial hierarchy provided he has 
xX ‘energy, interest, and initiative, no matter where he 
started.’ Hard work, obedience to authority and esprit 
de corps are basic requirements for any promotion. 
The firm emphasises that the individual has a very 
bright future if he whole-heartedly co-operates with 
the management. If the worker decides to leave the 
firm, it is expressed that the worker has lost the 
vital source or strength—the contact with the mighty 
organization through which money, power, and: satis- 


faction flowed to him is lost. It is very much 
emphasised that the organization is much more 
important than the individual.” 

The general code of behaviour, the relationship 


among the workers, the human touch between the 
managers and the employees have inculcated a spirit 
of co-operation. It is not unusual for the assistant 
manager of the firm to give lifts in his car to 
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workers of his factory. Isis quite common to find 
that when a worker gets married, his seat is 
decorated and the fricids and the company present 
gifts as a token of comradeship. It is also notice- 
able that about one-third of the working- population 
consists of women, and a worker ¿racking jokes with 
a woman worker-also helps her in difficulties, The 
habit of calling everybody by his first name—an 
intimate greeting and a smile on the face—greatly 
reduces the impersonal relations which characterises 
the industrial ‘civilisation. 

' he firm has a very effective method of censor- 
ship to achieve its aim. Though the firm encourages 
critical attitude to the performance of the job yet it 
does not in the least support critical scrutiny about 
the policy of the management, If the worker’s atti- 
tude is critical and if it clashes with the interest of 
the management, the person is ignored, demoted and 
sometimes theatened to be dismissed, It is how- 
ever a policy of the firm not to dismiss such persons 
ordinarily, because a dismissed person js generally a 
source of bad propaganda. -In certain cases undue 
pressure on such individuals is indirectly exerted 
forcing them to resign. The satisfaction in work is 
widely publicised, but ventilation of grievances if 
the company cannot redress it is throttled at the 
very beginning. There is no appeal against the deci- 
sion of any manager. Individuals have either to 
accept the decision or to give the firm up. The out- 
side world can contact the firm and know about its 
operations only through the sieve of the personnel 
department. Persuasion, encouragement and threat 
bring solidarity among the rank and file of the 
workers, whereas the outside world understands that 
the inner life is full of attractions in spite of its 
being shown around the factory, the outside world 
fails to understand the life and conflict of the people 
within. 

Summary 


The creation of a team spirit has enabled the 
management of the firm to set up a high level of 
morale in the factory. Better working conditions 
and uncritical working population have established 
solidarity among the rank and file. A judicious 
censorship. of informations to the outside world 
presents a colourful picture and maintains attractive- 
ness of the firm* d 

21, Westfield Place, 


Dundee, Scotland, 





* This article ie an attempt to describe the various methods 
‘used by the firm under investigation in order to boost. morale in 
Recently the recession in British firma is changing the 
relationship between the labour. and the management, but this MS. 
was prepared under the guidance of Mr, H. H, Fergusion a few 
months ago. The enquiry was made for more than six months 
H. H, Fergusion ig the Professor 
Andrewa, 


before preparing the paper. Mr. 
of Psychology in the University of St. 
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Taree is now an increasing knowledge on subjects 
like the culinary art, the nutritive value of food: and 
the relation of nutrition to disease, The literature on 
nutrition and planning of satisfactory diet is replete 
with much’ valuable suggestions: regarding preparation 
of food. without -losing nutritive amino acids, protec- 
tive vitamins and essential minerals, but guidance is 
inadequate on subjects like hygiene of food, cleanli- 
ness of the place, personal hygiene of employees who 
serve it, cleanliness of utensils through which it is 
served and its effect on public health. 

There has been, recently, a considerable advance 
in the development of Public Health conditiong in 
our country but a high incidence of excremental 
disease still prevails (Public Health Commissioner, 
India, 1948); endemic centres of cholera exist in the 
lower Bengal, Delta (Hutt, 1927) and the Gangetic 
valley (Ghost, 1945). .A simple reason for this state 


of affairs is a general ignorance of the hygiene of food. ° 


Some guidance is available from the Sanitary Rules for 
the Cook House (Indian Army Order 1972 of 1945) 
but as those are not elaborate instructions they fall 
short of the requirements of anyone faced with a 
specific problem, demanding quick and correct deci- 
sion, Besides, those rules are beyond the reach of an 
average citizen. 

Outside the services specific guidance on this 
subject hardly exists. During the last war best hotels 
in large cities were placed out of bounds to the forées; 
hostels catering for the services by civilians were 
often noted for sub-standard hygiene. 

*It became vividly clear then that in the’ absence 
of simple uniform and detailed instructions on kitchen 
hygiene it is futile to expect a desirable standard’ of 
kitchen hygiene in establishments without technical 
supervision. 


While drafting the rules it was kept in ‘view - that 
only simple, self-evident and practical instructions 
are voluntarily complied with. Cook-house rules in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Civil Hospitals were 


perused; opportunities were taken to visit establish- l 


ments professing to practise a high standard of kitchen 
hygiene in Poona, Calcutta and Deli. In these 
modest practical suggestions room could not be found 
for seemingly impressive but impracticable ideas eg., 
use of novel gadgets and articles or Hexachlorophene 
(American Medical Association, 1950). Also in some 


places there is, perhaps, room for orthodox hygiene to’ 


hold up hands in holy horror, 
: Tas RULES 
A, Cook House and its surroundings + 
1, Surroundings of the cook-house will be kept 
clean and swept daily. Kitchen and dining halls will 
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be swept every morning before work starts. Door 
mats will be shaken. Inside the kitchen and dining . 
ball wet instead of dry sweeping and dusting will be’ 
done after every meal. Cook-house floor, if cement 
concrete, will be serubbed with hot water and soda $ 
every night, 

2. Smoking, spitting dat and nose blowing in or 
around the cook-house is forbidden. 

3. Swill bins will be kept clean. 

If the swill bins are not carefully cleaned with- 
out spilling the contents, fly breeding: might 
ensue. $ 
B. Cook House employees : 

4. No one will be employed in the cook-house ~ 
before’ medical examination. The medical officer will 
scrutinise caréfully medical history of new employees. 


Sa 


A rough medical history covering approximately 
a period of two years prior to employment will 
be obtained by interrogation. An individual 
with active venereal disease or diarrhoea, or 
previous history of typhoid, para-typhoid and 
dysentery will not be employed. 

5- There will.be a nominal roll of cook-house 
employees containing columns for namie of the 
employee, date of employment, date of last medi- 
cal inspection, the date when medical inspection is - EA 
due, ‘the dates when vaccination and - inoculation 
are given and are due next; and signature of the 
medical oficer. The dates on which these are due_ 
will be written in pencil, to be inked over after’ 
actually performed. 

. This nominal roll will be hung up on the 
dook: house wall near the entrance. Inoculation 
and vaccination dates ‘will be arranged so that 
half the employees are inoculated on a day and 
the rest a week later. Periodically this nominal 
roll will be checked and names tallied with those 
actually working. 

6. Duties will be clearly allotted by name, eg, 
for cooking preparation of . vegetables, boiling or 


“washing of cook-house clothes. 


xb 


7. Each cook-house employee will be provided 
with the following garments with suitable launder- 
ing arrangements: a set of three caps, aprons, half 
sleeve shirts and shorts, 


The suit will be of white material. It will’ 
be worn only in the cook-house. os 
8. Personnel clothing or belongings of the 


employees will not be brought in the cook-house, œ 
Toilet, wash, washing. and drying of personal clothes ~ 
will not be done there. Personal clothes after 
changing in the cook-house uniform will be kept in 
a dressing room or a special place provided for the. 
purpose. Over-alls will be put on. 


ad 
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Pi be issued free to each employee. 


9. All cook-house employees Will take bath 
daily, keep their hairs short and nails trimmed and 
wear clean under-garment, 


A record will be kept as to which employee 
has taken bath and at what time of the day. Hot 
water and a comfortable place for bath will be 
provided in winter. Toilet paper, 2 ozs. of toilet 
soap per week, a cake of bath soap per month, 
two towels and a comb every nine months, will 
Employees, will 
be taught the use of, toilet paper in addition to 
ablution by water, and washing of hands with 
toilet soap thoroughly in running water, Shock- 
ing unclean habits unfit for print exist. amongst 
some employees, tidy dress and hair do not 
gurantee clean toilet habits. Hands will be 

inspected daily before cooking of meals when Nail 
- brush will be used. Employees with a boil or 
+ ulcer in exposed parts of the body, especially the 

hands, will not handle food. This will prevent a 

common source of streptococcal food poisoning. 


10. A leave roster of cook-house employees will 
be maintained. Every employee will have a day. 
„and a half day off in a week. This -roster will be 


s ‘displayed on the wall. A record of this will be 


aie ies aar. 
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Pay 


kept. 

This is not meant merely to provide relaxa- 
tion from cook-house work which usually begins 
very early in the morning but to guard against 
complaints of overtime work without pay. 

C. Equipment dnd Provision, 

11. Foodstuff likely to be used for cooking 
during the day will be kept in the cook-house. Food, 
not for immediate use, will be kept protected in food 
safes or improvised netted frames. 

12, Menu of the week will be-hung up for 


„£ inspection. 


in writing 
in the 


No alteration unless ordered 
sufficiently in advance, will be allowed 


menu, Sudden alterations made by the cooks is 
the starting point of disorder and undesirable 
practices, 


13. Vegetable and fruit meant for 
will be washed in the following manner:, 

(a) Wash thoroughly in running water. 

(b) Immerse for five minutes in clean water to 
which a scoopful* of water-sterling powdert per 
gallon has been added. 

(c) Rinse in clean running water, 


eating raw 


This is usually not done, sometimes, due to 
a misconception that vitamins and minerals are 
lost in the process, To avoid the possibility of 
intestinal disease, cholera and typhoid it must, be 
done as a routine daily and not when Cholera or 


Typhoid is known to exist in the vicinity. For . 


making a habit of washing in the prescribed 





* This scoop holds 2 grammes of powder when filled level with 
the brim. 3 ; t 
f A mixture of four-fifth bleaching powder and one-fifth quick 
lime; it- contains at least 25 per cent of available chlorine; under 


_ good storage conditions available chlorine should not fal} below 


2,5 por gent in a yoan 


manner, very little improvisation is required: On 
a table near a water tap, a four gallons galvanised 
drum fitted with æ tap at the bottom, a measured 
scoop and an improvised measure for a gallon of 
water, . eE 
14. All chopping, cutting of méat and pastry 
will be done on the chopping block, cutting up board 
or slab provided for the purpose, Cutting and 
chopping board and slab will be scrubbed with hot 
water containing washing soda and brush, wiped dry 
and dusted with finely powered common salt. 
15. Aprons and caps will be boiled in water 
daily, i 
Cutters’ and cooks’ -napkins, cloth covers for 
- food will be boiled separately in water containing 
soda. Rags coming into use will be washed in 
tap -water every day and boiled with washing 
soda once a week on a fixed day. Washed clothes 
will be hung up to dry over-night. A spare set 
of napkins will be available for washing and dry- 
ing dishes and cooking utensils. Rags used for 
handling sooty vessels will be separate “and dis- 
tinct. . : 
16. All pots and pans will be cleaned (see rule 
18) and wiped with dry pieces of cloth; after the last 
meal these will be stored upside down on shelves in 
a well-ventilated room‘or cupboard set aside for the 
purpose. i Š 
Utensils and food-containers -‘will be inspected 
twice daily, once before use in the morning and again 
after cleaning in the evening. , : 
17. Cook-house sinks, mincing machine, tables, 
knives, forks, ‘spoons and utensils will be clean when 
in use and will be 
meal, 


Mincing machine will be very sparingly: used.. 


Sinks and mincing machine will be cleaned with 
hot water and soda and wiped dry. The rest of 
the aforementioned articles will be cleaned with 
soap and hot water. Equipment-and utensils not in 
use will be kept in the allocated place and will be 
available for inspection. 


18. Utensils, will be rinsed in hot water, cleaned 
with soda, ash or burned earth and washed in runn- 
ing water. . 


Water will be heated preferably, in a large 

, if possible, with a simple device to skim 
periodically the floating grease. For rinsing small 
articles an improvised wire mesh provided with a 
_ handle will be used to avoid scalding of hands. 
Then ash will be used for cleaning utensils, Ash 
will be carefully collected and kept in a marked 
tin. If oilcookers ate used, clean earth will be 
charred, powdered and mixed with washing soda 
in the proportion of nine parts of earth to one 
part of soda. For chinaware soda will be used. 
The articles will then be washed in running 


water* A simple device to sterilise articles of 
crockery, cutlery and food containers may be 
used. ` 





* Moat Indian cook-house employees do not feel clean unless 
olay instead of soap “io used for cleaning hands after ablution, 


thoroughly cleaned after the last 


” 


` D. Preventive measures against animal pest and 
méchanical carriere of disease + 

` 19. Rats, cockroaches, and flies’ will be kept out 
of the cook-house, i S 


The cook-house employees, no matter how 
. illiterate, will be educated to recognise the: rolę 
played by these pests in spreading disease. ‘The 
’ following points will be ‘stressed ‘in , respect of 
‘each pest: ° . ' ; ce 
Rats: The rats are not only the . principal 
source of bubonic plague and cause food wastage 
(one rat consumes 21.7 lbs. of rations in a year), 
it isa reservoir of typhus and relapsing ‘fever. 
Rat droppings contain eggs of tape worms 
(Hymenolepis. nana). Rat fleas, if drowned in 
liquid food and infested, release ) 
worm, The droppings of rodents contain bacteria 
(salmonella) which cause food poisoning (Par- 
kinson, 1947). í i 
Cockroaches : Cockroaches spoil food. They 
can act as the intermediate hosts of certain 
helminths that sometimes occur in man (Smart 
1943). It is least known that on account of their 
habits, cockroaches act as one of the principal 
mechanical carriers of excrementa} disease, it is 
specially so in Bengal (Mitra, 1944). Barber 
(1914) has indicated that cockroaches may ‘har- 
bour cholera vibrio in the intestine which appear 
in enormous number in the insect faeces after 
feeding on infective material, They can pass 
viable hook-worm eggs after feeding on faces Of 
an infected person (Roy, 1946). While flies and 
rats are left behind, cockroaches are carried along 
during a shift, . 
Flies: The house fly is the source of typhoid 
fever, cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea; it brings 
viable eggs of hook-worm, ‘thread-worm, tape and 
round worm, Frequent and liberal spraying of 
DDT around the cook-house is not a sure protection 
against flies as this practice produces DDT resis- 
tant strains of house fy (Chatterjee and Mitra, 
1951). 


E. Disposal of waste material: 
20. Food scrapes, vegetable peelings, etc., will 
be collected in receptacles and deposited in covered 
refuse bins, This will not be dropped on floor. 
Separate bins will be provided for wet and dry refuse. 
The bins will be placed at a suitable spot on a 28: 








Similarly they dos not consider utensils to be clean unless rubbed 
with ash, clay or even road-dust, 

f A lidless tin container with perforated bottom is provided 
with two holes at the sidea near the top for typing a wire handle 
to lift it! The size of this container should be such as to fit 
tightly inside a ghee tin, it should be 10 ins. high. It should be 
filled with articles meant to he sterilized, A ghee tin without top 
is provided with a tight fitting removeable lid and water about 
3 ins. high poured in it; a wooden tripod 4 ins, high is placed 
inside it. The aforementioned container holding articles for steri- 
fiaztion is placed on this tripod, The tin is then placed on fire 
after closing it, steam is allowed to generate for 15 minutes to 
sterilize the articles. $ 

A second container should be kept filled with articles for 
sterilization and. inserted immediately after the first one is taken 
out. This would gaye wastage of time and steam, 


another tape - 
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inches high white-washed plinth 20 feet away “from 
the cook-house,’ - . 3 
F. Discipline: Tuas i + 
‘21, The cook-house will be inspected from time 
to time and not at regular intervals. 
. _ The inspecting officer will inspect minutely 
`a few specific points on any one occasion and rest ~ 
of the cook-house generally. 
22. The cook-house rules will be explained to $ 


the. employees at the time of appointment and on 
every weekly inspection parade. 
Drastic measure against even minor  infring- 


ment of cook-house rules, results in salutory cook- 

house discipline. i 

In these notes, emphasis is laid on simple ideas, 
eg, the manner of washing fruits and vegetables 
meant to be eaten raw, sweeping of cook-house,. 
cleaning of equipment, personal hygiene or leave of © 
employees and vigilance against streptococcal, or 
pest-borne diseases. The authors wish to point out 
that in the absence of detailed instructions on these , 
vitally important subjects one is left to learn merely ¥- 
by “trial and error,” often paying dearly for an 
error, 


The president of the third World Health 
Assembly, Dr. K. Evang, has said in his presidential 
address that the problem of.today is not first and 
foremost lack of knowledge but Jack of practical 
application of this knowledge in the field of health; 
if one-tenth of the present scientific knowledge of_ gf 
medicine and preventive medicine had been properly 
imparted to the world at large, the picture of the 
whole world would have been very different indeed 


from that which meets the eye to-day, $ 
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MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION (4th Edition) : 
By Jadunath Sarkar. Published by M. C. Sarkar and 


Sons, Calcutta, Pp. viii + 256, Price Rs, 5, 


This useful book, which had been out of print for 
some years, has now come out in a’ new and enlarged 
edition. The additions are two new chapters on the 
Administration of Cities and the Army and Navy, 
besides expansions of ‘the Law and Justice chapter. 
We here leara on the highest Muslim authority’ that 


- “Music before Mosques” is not an insult to Islam. 


An index has made reference easy. 
Í i ; N. B. R. 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA, 1670— 
77, New Series, Vol. I (Bombay). Vol. II (East Coast 
and Bengal) : Edited by Sir C. Fawcett. Published by 
Oxford Clarendon Press. 1962. Vol. II, Pp. zexi + 474 
and 5 illustrations. Pride 42s. \ 


The Oxford University has laid us in. India 
under a deep debt by continuing Sir W. Fosters 
series with the same degree of scholarly accuracy 
and excellent get-up as the earlier volumes. What 
this means in these days of paper ‘scarcity and high 
costs may be easily ‘imagined, Foster covered the 
years 1618—1669 in 13 volumes. When the year 1670 
was reached a new series on a new plan was begun 
on account of the vastly increased mass of records 
to be handled; printing in extenso was abandoned, 
and henceforth only summaries and extracts are to 
be given and East and West Coast factories treated 
in separate volumes for any given period. . 

It is a matter of deep regret—and anxious doubt 
about the future—to us that Sir Charles Fawcett, a 
retired I.C.S., Judge of the Bombay High Court, 
and in scholarship and devotion to research no un- 
worthy successor to Foster, should have died as soon 
as Vol. II was printed, Where can we have again 
the same combination of learning with personal 
knowledge of India? The next volumes will have to 


cover the English naval war with Shivaji for Henery- - 


Kennery and Keigwin’s rebellion on the West Coast, 
and Shaista Khan’s second and most eventful vice- 
royalty of Bengal, and we eagerly look forward to 
getting the original fresh materials on these highly 
important and interesting subjects. Will they come ? 
: ; e Js . JapunatH Sarkar 
SOME HISTORICAL JAINA KINGS AND 
HEROES: By Kamta Prasad Jain. Published by the 
Jain Mitra Mandal, Delhi. 1941. Pp. 109. Price Re. 1. 


In this short popular “monograph the author 
presents us with biographical sketches of a number 
of religious teachers as well as kings, ministers and 
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can any enquiries relating. thereto 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


„other folk belonging to the centuries of Ancient 
Indian history, whom he brackets together under the 
somewhat. unsatisfactory title of Some Historical 
Jaina. Kings and Heroes. The moral of these bio- 
graphies is expressed by the author in his Preface as 
well as his concluding chapter. “Jain literature,” he 
says (Preface), “is full of historical instances of Jain 
heroism, Jainism, in fact, is a religion of strength 
and spiritual good.and makes a man a true hero.” 
Again he observes (p. 106), “Jainas of every shade 
of opinion and class and belonging to different 
periods were a living model of the Jaina heroism of 
ahimsa and vitragata.” The above ideas are expressed 
still more emphatically, if not aggressively, in the 
appreciative Foreward as well as the “Last Word” 
- written by an English lady, Miss Elizabeth Fraser. 
-“Ahimsa ‘as taught by the great Jaina teachers,’ she 
says (Forew9rd), “is thoroughly . practical. They 
taught that ahimsa varied from stage to stage, Thus 
for the saint is enjoined complete ahimsa . . . On 
him who lives in the world lies the duty of defending 
it against wanton attack.” / And again she dbserves 
(p. 108), “We see exploded once and for all the 
legend that the downfall and final slavery of India 
are due to the Jaina creed of ahimsa . When 
through centuries of ‘persecution of the Jainas, the 
Hindus rose to power, it was only then that the in- 
vaders were able to set foot in the land and to 
remain. It was the strangle-hold of the Hindu caste 
system that was India’s ruination.” Such statements 
would have gained greatly in weight if they had 
been supported by authoritative citations from the 
Jaina canoni¢al works regarding the duties of the 
layman and the equality of all castes, as well as by 
historical references to the centuries-old persecutions 
of Jainas by Hindu kings, Aş it is, it is difficult to 
“withstand the conclusion that the work has been 
written mainly with a view to religious propaganda. 
This explains why the author repeatedly claims royal 
patrons of the faith to have been “followers of 
Jainism” on no surer evidence than that of late 
traditions and legends. Even the great Asoka, accord- ~ 
ing to the author, was influenced in his moral teach- 
ings “much more” by Jainism- than- by any other 
faith. Of the authors historical inaccuracies it will be 
sufficient to give a few examples. On pp. 9-10, he says 
that “some five hundred Indo-Greeks” accepted 
Mahavira’s teaching and ‘that, “a Persian prince” re- 
ceived ordination ag a monk from the same sage . 
(pp. 910). Of a piece with the. above is the state- 
ment (p. 21) that Samprati, “the immediate successor 
of Asoka,” “expanded the Maurya empire beyond 
the borders of India and established centres of Jaina 
culture in the countries of Arabis and Persia.” On 


my 


p. 83 we read that “the Rajput chiefs came into 
prominence” during the 7th century A.D. It remains 
to add that the author’s list of errata at the begin- 
ning of his work is far from being exhaustive, while 
his transliteration of Sanskrit proper names follows 
the vernacular system of prounuciation, 

$ . U. N. Guosuat 


j NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA: By Proj. 
ZN. Banerjea, "M.A. Published by A, Mutherjee and 
o. Ltd., Calcutta, Pp, 205. Price Rs. 4. 


This monograph purports to’ be a treatise on the 
new Constitution of India, but there is very little of 
exposition of the constitutional provisions in it. Only 
two chapters;—one (chapter II) headed “Federation 
in. the Indian Constitution” (which title by the way 
is virtually a misnomer) and the other (chapter ID) 
headed “Features of the Constitution” covering 

. altogether seventy-eight pages are devoted to the Cons. 
titution proper, the biggest. Constitution in the world. 
Of these again the major part consists of long quota- 
tions extending over twenty pages and the reproduc- 
tion of a number of articles of the Constitution—with 
very little discussion or comment. The Chapter on 
“Features of the Constitution” falls into the following 
séctions—(a) The Union and its territory, (b) Citizen- 
ship, (c) Fundamental Rights, (d) the Union Execu- 
tive, (e) the Union Legislature, (f) the Supreme 
Court, (g) Government in the Sfates, (h) Services and 
Service Commissions, (i) Emergency Provisiong and 
(j) Dr. Ambedkar’s concluding address. It appears 
that the author means by the term “features of the 
Constitution” not its salient characteristics ag is 
usually understood and which are nowhere treated, 
but the main elements in the Constitution, The virtual 
omission of the “Directive Principles of State Policy” 
as one of the outstanding features (in either sense of 
the term) of the new Constitution except for a passing 
reference under “Fundamental Rights” and that, also 
in a quotation from an article by a jurist, is a very 
glaring one, and it passes one’s understanding also how 
‘Dr. Ambedkai’s concluding address which takes up 
more than ten pages can be treated as one of the 
features of the Constitution. Very little is said of 
the judiciary except a short reference to the Sup- 
reme Court. The treatment of ‘the features covered 
is also extremely scrappy, and at the same time 
includes many things which are not quite germane. 
In dealing with the “Union and its Territory” the 
account of the process of integration of the Indian 
States (with a long quotation from Sardar Patel’s 
speech in the Constituent 
articles of the Constitution defining the position of 
Rajpramukhs and a reference to the Reforms in Part 
C States might very well be omitted. There are some 
inaccuracies in the list of States of different categories 
given in p. 87. Travancore and Cochin are shown 
as separate States whereas they form a single Unit 
under Part B States. Cooch Behar should have been 
omitted from the list of Part C States, as it was 
merged in West Bengal on January 1, 1950, z.¢., long 
before the publication of this book; moreover the 
merger is referred to only a few pages after in the 
book itself (Vide para 4, p. 91). The total number 
of Part © States should thus be ten and not eleven 
as shown in the list here and also as stated in p. 69 
(last line), but again in the Appendix giving the allo- 
cation of seats among the various States, the list of 
Part C States correctly gives ten names omitting 
Cooch Behar (Vide p. 171 last para). The reader will 


Assembly) as also the. 


naturally get confused. Only three pages are devoted 
to “Union Executive” consisting of simple reproduc- 
tion (except for only six or seven lines) of 6 articles 
of the Constitution without discussion. There is no 
reference even to the procedure for election of the 
President-or the Vice-President or their powers, terms 
of office, qualifications, etc, There is no discussion 
either on the very important subjects of the relation 
between the President and Council of Ministers, the 
Constitutional position of the latter, etc, “Government 
in the States” in all spheres, executivé, legislative and 
judicial is finished in four pages only. 

The arrangement of matter in the ‘book is also 
very faulty. There is some amount of overlapping as 
between Chapters II and III. In Chapter II headed 
“Federation in the New Constitution” a very sketchy 
account of “an dutline of the Constitution” is given, 
which does not quite fit in with the subject of the 
chapter and should have been relegated to the next 
chapter in appropriate places. Chapters IV and V 
giving the recent amendments to the 
(actual reproduction of the relevant articles with the 
amendments) except for first three pages and the 
electoral arrangements respectively should properly 
have formed appendices rather than part of the book. 
The title of the Chapter IV is also misleading. Con- 
sisting of only six pages (of which more than two are 
given to quotation and compilation) it describes very 
briefly the machinery and procedure employed for 
holding the elections into which is shoved in the 
Fourth Schedule of the Constitution giving the alloca- 
tion of seats in the Council of States. There ig again 
overlapping as between the account of the Cabinet 
Mission Plan and the ‘Constituent Assembly given 
under the head “British Period: Transference of 
Power” in Chapter I and what is narrated under the 
head “Background” in Chapter II. This part and alsó 
the reference to the “Preamble” of the' new Consti- 
tution in Chapter I (pp. 61-63) should have more 
appropriately formed introduction to the discussion 
of the new Constitution in Chapter IIT, 

Chapter I giving the Historical Background of the 
new Constitution might be compressed into at least 
one-fourth the size and confined only to the British 
period since the transfer of administration to the 
Crown and even in this period the developments up 
to 1919 might be just skipped over. The space thus 
released might be more profitably used for discussion 
of ‘the provisions of the Constitution, The first 
thirteen pages cover three sections dealing with (A) 
Ancient India, (B) Mediaeval India and (©) British 
Period—The East India Company. What justice can 
be done to this long period within the. short span and 
whether it has any value or relevance to the subject- 
matter of the book may be léft to the judgment of 
the readers. ` 


The author’s attention may also be drawn to some 


errors and omissions. The most significant feature of 
the Viceroy’s Declaration of August 8, 1940, wag the 
recognition of :the claim of Indians to frame their own 
Constitution, but that is not mentioned as one of its 
features described in the, book (p. 49). In page 50 i 
is stated that “the British Government took the 
initiative in resolving the Constitutional deadlock a 
few months after the cessation of ‘hostilities when 
they announced that a Mission consisting of 3 mem- 
bers of the Cabinet . . . would come to India, etc.’ 
It is common knowledge, however, and only recent 
history that the initiative in resolving the deadlock 
prevailing since 1942 and even before was taken, 


Constitution . 
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though without success, by Lord Wavell with the 
approval of H. M. Government in June 1945 by offer- 
ing what has come to be known as the Wavell Plan. 
On page 67, the author makes the astounding state, 
ment that the “British Cabinet Mission’s Plan of 1946 
is the basis of the creation of 2 States . . . of India 
and Pakistan, the Constituent Assembly which framed 
India’s Constitution and the Indian Independence 
Act . . .” Each part of this statement is far from 
being strictly accurate. In the first place it is common 
knowledge that the Cabinet Mission decided against 
the partition of India and the basic principle of their 
proposals of May 16, 1946 was the Constitution of a 
Union of India though of a very loose type for 


‘placating the Muslim League.’ After considering the 


pros and cons of partition or Union of India in paras 4 
to 10 of their Statement of May 16, 1946, the Cabinet 
Delegation concluded as follows in para 11: “We are 
therefore unable to advise the British Government 


‘that. the power which at present. resides in British 


hands should be handed over to two entirely separate 
Sovereign States.” Next about second part of the 
Statement. It is true that the Cohsituent Assembly 
was set up originally in pursuance of the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, but it was not that Assembly but onë 
remodelled on the basis of the Mountbatten Plan of 
June 3, 1947 that framed. India’s Constitution, Coming 
to the last part it is not the Cabinet” Mission Plan but 
the Mountbatten Plan that is the basis of the Indian 
Independence Act 1947. 

It is difficult to understand for what class of 
readers the book is meant. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is too scrappy to be of much use either to serious 
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students of the Indian Constitution or to students 
preparing for University examinations. Nor is the 
book likely to be very helpful either to the general 
public within the country or to foreigners whom, as 
he states in his prefatory note, the, author has 
specially in view. The author will do well to recast 
the book thoroughly. ag 


INDIA’S EMERGING FOREIGN POLICIES : 
By Shantilal Kothari. Published by Vora and Co., 
Publishers, Ltd, 3 Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay—8. Price 2°dllars (12 shillings). 


‘Opinions on India’s foreign policy are sharply 
divided. Accoring to some, it is weak and unrealistic, 
while in the opinion of others it is just the reverse. 
Some say that she- clings tenaciously to the Right. 
Many again hold that she has gone dangerously near 
the Left. : 

The book under review deals briefly with the 
Principles of India’s Foreign Policy, Republican 
India’s membership of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, Indians Abroad, Partition of India, Commu- 
nist China and various other topics. 

The author believes that a Federated Republic 
of the United States of India and that alone can 
solve the post-Partition problems. But will the 
bleeding and gaping wounds of the Partition be ever 
healed? He contends further that an Asian Federa- 
tion free from external influence and from outside 
interference will be a great factor in the promotion 
of Asian Security and world peace and we fully 
agree with him. If we remember aright, it was the 
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you know a man really. Here, 
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great Deshabandhu who first spoke of an Asian 
Federation, . j 
Many, we are afraid, will not accept Mr. 
Kothari’s comments on India’s connection with the 
Commonwealth of Nations, his estimate of the parts 
played by the Indian National Congress and the 


Moslem League in the political evolution. of India, 
of the Gandhian leadership and the like. Opinions 
on controversial topics should always be well- 


reasoned. We have more or less dogmatic assertions 
instead. But even then Mr. Kothari’s work is quite 
a useful introduction to a setious and systematic 
study of our foreign policy. ` 

SuppHansu Bima, Mooxuers1 


FALL OF MEWAR (An English rendering of 
D. L. Roys Bengali drama Mever Patan): By 
Havindranath Chattopadhyaya. and Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Published by Nalanda Publications, Bombay, Pp. 99. 
Price Rs. 8-12. : . 

The first translator Harindranath being somewhat 
ignorant of the niceties of the Bengali idiom, missed 
the original author’s meaning in many places and the 
subsequent labour of Dilip Kumar has not always been 
successful in mending them. It would have been better, 
had the son done the rendering all by himself. 
Harindranath has, however, given «us good poetic 
English. though not the spirit of the original. . 


THE EAST: BENGAL TRAGEDY: DELHI 
_AND THEREAFTER: Authors name nol mentioned, 
Published: by the General Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, Pp. 88. Price 8 annas. 


The undesired partition of India has created a 
vigorous and ever-growing literature made up of 
reason, of sentiment and sentimentalism, of emotion 
and emotionalism, of truths, half-truths, of falsehoods. 
This booklet is generally free from the defects, and 
it reprints pre-partition pledges and assertions that 
have hardly any validity today.. The dice has been 
cast, and we must cultivate patience to play the game 
in a world that is vidden by fear. The value of the 
book could have been enhanced if figures of the value 
of Hindu property in Pakistan, East and West, had 
been collected and published. 

Sunssa Cuanpra Des 

ACTS AND ORDERS OF GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA (Relating to Scheduled Castes and other back- 
ward classes and Anglo-Indians): ° Published by 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangha, Kingsway, Delhi 9. 
Pp. 188. Price Rs. 2. i 

This is a very useful collection of almost all Acts 
and Orders, etc. relating to`the Scheduled Castes and 
other backward classes, and Anglo-Indians, The com- 
pilation will be of great use to those who want to 
deal with these classes in public life. 

i J. M. Darra 


HINDI i 
_ BHARATMEN GAYEN : (Translated from Eng- 
lish The Cow in India by Sri Satish Chandra Das 
Gupta): By Sri Ramballabh Chaturvedi. Khadi 
Pratisthan, 15. College Square, Calcutta, Pp. 1408 + 
index 52 pages, and a few pages of errata, In two 
volumes. Price Rs. 18 for the two volumes. 


Sj. Das Gupta. of Khadi Pratisthan never does 
anything by halves, and when he has set forth a 
comprehensive treatise on the cows in India, we may 
rest assured it- would combine ancient and modern 
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knowledge, historical and scientific information, with 
practical bearings. : , 

. The first volume, containing 30 chapters, is split 
‘up into four parts dealing with the main varieties of 
the Indian breed, bovine eugenics, improvement of 
cow-breeding in different Indian States, ways and 
means of conserving cattle wealth, the fairs and 
festivals and the position of the cow there, nourish- 
ment for the cow, etc. The second volume, split up 
into three parts and consisting of 28 chapters, dis- 
cusses the common ailments and their treatment and 
cure. 


food crisis, this belated notice of the book, reviewed 
in its (English) criginal version long ago, will be 
justified if it arrests the reader’s attention’ even to 
‘the Foreword contributed by Gandhiji who had 
noted with approval that the author “had satisfac- 
torily proved the superiority of the Indian cattle (as 
a means to transport) to the steam engine and in 
ploughing the earth, and had shown the intimate 
connection between the various forms of life in 
Indian environment. We feel sure that this Hindi 
version will have an India-wide circulation. 


. ; P. R. Sew 
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1. SHIKSHAN ANE SANSKRITI: , By t 

shankar S. Vyas. 1948. Paper cover, Pp, 127. Price 
Re. 1-4, 


Áj 


In these days of economie unsettlement and 
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2, SHRIMAD BHAGWAT: By Gopaldas Jiva-- 


bhai Patel. 1949. Thick card-bourd, Pp. 423, Pree 
BRs. 348. i 

Both published by the » Gujarat 
Ahmedabad. 

The first book is a collection of a number 
addresses. delivered to students of the 
Vidyalaya, the Bochasan Talim Varga, etc., and com- 
prises every phase of our life and culture: education, 
economies, labour, industry, co-operation, Ravishankar 
Maharaj, a keen follower of Mahatma Gandhi, is well- 
known all over Gujarat as a selfless worker for the 
uplift of village life, and these thoughtful and sugges- 
tive addresses fulfil their purpose: they are couched 
in such simple language. The second book by Mr. 
Gopaldas Patel is a translation into Gujarati not |jteral 
but such as conveys the sense and substance of the 
original chhayanuvad of Shreemad Bhagwat, one of 
the holiest books of the Hindus, This is its second 
edition. The long Introduction of nearly thirty pages 
has viewed this sacred book, from every point of view 
and is both informative and scholarly. The devotion 
and deep study of ‘Mr, Patel are praiseworthy, to 


say the least. 
: K. M. J. 
A CORRECTION ; i - 
In the last issue of The Modern Review, while 
reviewing Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s work 
on Rajadharma, I wrote (p. 407), “For the division 
of Smritis under the heading of drishtartha and. 


Vidyagitha, 
of 


adrishtartha (p. 37) it would be more correct to 
speak of Smriti-texts of the above two tpyes.” In a 


text of Bhavishyatpurana, however, which is quoted 
by Apararka in his commentary on Yajnavalkya- 
Smriti (Anandasrama ed., p. 626) these two types of 
Smritis are distinguished from each other, and some 
examples are given of their component parts. In the 
light of this evidence the remark made above should 
be deleted. U. N. GHOSHAL 
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The Message of Swami Vivekananda 

A solution for the pressing problems of our 
country can bè successfully achieved if we live 
and act up to the Message of Swami Vivekananda. 
Jayaprakash’ Narayan writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata : 


Swami Vivekananda belongs to 
great seers of Truth. His intellect was 


class of 
but 


the 
great, 


- greater still was his heart. He once told his disciples 


at the Belur Math that if a conflict were to arise 
between the intellect and the heart they should reject 
the intellect and follow the heart. Many a Mahatma 
has appeared in this land, and some of them under- 
stood ‘that to meditate on the soul in the caves of 
the Himalayas was the correct path to follow.. Swami 
Vivekananda’s mind also was influenced by | this 
tradition and there arose a conflict in him early in 
his career; his intellect advocating the traditional 
absorption in Self-realization and his heart bleeding 
for the miseries of the people around him. In the 
end he came to the conclusion that leaving the 
solitude he would enter into the soul of every being 
and worship his God by serving them, And what 
attracts the poor and lowly to him is his compas- 
sionate heart which ever bled for them and exhausted 
itself in their incessant service in thirty-nine brief 
years. It was in the anguish of that heart that he 


cried out, in his memorable message at Madras, 
in 1897: 
“Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my” 


would-be patriots! Do you feel? Do you feel that 
millions and millions of the descendants of gods and 
of sages have become next-door neighbours to 
brutes? Do you feel that millions are starving today, 
and millions have been starving for ages? Do you feel 
that ignorance has come over the land as a dark 
cloud? Does it make you restless? Does it make you 
sleepless? Has it made you almost mad?” 

It. was this measureless feeling for the spiritual 
and material poverty and misery of his fellow men, 
particularly of his fellow countrymen, that drove 
him round the world like a tornado of moral energy 
and gave him-no rest till the end. His lifes cam- 
paigns in the East and the West, 
founding of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
were in response to this feeling. His life was all 
purity and love, his coming to and going from this 
world was quick, sudden. Bui in the short ‘period of 
thirty-nine years he accomplished so much by way 
of stirring up and infusing new life and new hope inte 
the people that in the history of our great country 
we do not find a second to stand equal to him in 
this except perhaps the great Shankaracharya. 

Today we are building a new India, in our own 
way. It is now that we need Swamiji’s power and 
presence, Of course Swamiji is not physically with 
us; but his words are there; his teachings are there. 
They are before us. In our country there is 


-in our country during Swamiji’s time. 


including the - 


— ~ 


. ignorance, there is poverty. Swamiji gave usa 


mantra in keeping with the cultural and spiritual 
heritage of our nation. He cut a new path, a' new 
dharma, a religion of tolerance, universal brother- 
hood, and equality of mankind. We have experienced 
various revolutions in our country; but we have al- 
ways preserved the soul of our culture jn the midst 
of those cataclysmic changes. We cannot go for- 
ward, we cannot be a progressive nation by forsaking 
that soul of our civilization and culture. It may be 
that a gifted few can walk in the right path all alone, 
but for the rest it is necessary that they draw their 
inspiration from our ancient culture. Swamiji tried 
to do this. There were many weakening influences 
He wanted 
these to be removed and replaced by the national 
dynamic. culture. ; 


Swami Vivekananda’s message was there- 
fore to make ourselves nurtured and nourished 
by this culture which would lead the nation to 
power and strength. ' 

We want to build the nation. How shall we do 


it is the problem. It is my conviction that we can- 
not progress unless and until there comes about a 


-Dharmic regeneration in our country; we need the 


ministrations of a dharma which accepts every other 
dharma, and this Vivekananda gave us in the great 
Vedanta. No doubt, Vedanta is not new to our 
country. But we had no means to find access to it ; 
we could not make use of it; we could not practise 
it. We need the love and practicality of Buddha and 
the philosophy of Vedanta. In one of his Madras 
lectures, Swamiji said that he would give a message 
which would be useful not only to his own nation 
but also to the nations outside. To make his teach- 
ings effective and to make them spread among the 
people, just as Buddha started his organization of 
monks, so also Swamiji brought into existence the 
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great .Ramakrishna Mission. It is a matter of pride, 
it is a matter of joy, that his aims and objects are 
being realized and his vision is being fulfilled through 
the work of the centres of the Mission through all of 
which the Vedanta reaches to the people in various 
forms to help the poor, to educate the’ ignorant, and 
to lift up the depressed.’ 

The greatest problem in our country is its diver- 
gent sects, its divergent castes and creeds, Can we 
compose these differences? Can we go forward and 


gather strength? Vivekananda strongly criticized 
caste distinctions. He said this was the cause for 
much. of our social weakness. Social unity was 


broken long ago, causing a tragedy of a thousand 
years! Swamiji spoke scathingly about the prevail- 
ing conceptions of religion—of religion entering the 
kitchen and the cooking-pois, of the religion of 
‘don’t-touchism.’ He declared unequivocally that so 
long as we are caught in this ‘dharma,’ we shall 
remain far from the 
human unity. People should unite; but, there is 
everything to keep .us disunited. A Brahmin is 
engaged in Brahmavidya. And if his son takes to 
business or any other activity, he is still reckoned as 
a Brahmin just because he is born of a Brahmin. 
If we want to progress, we should. understand 
the truth of dharma and.follow it up. Quality should 
be the criterion of greatness or Brahminhood and not 
mere birth. The aim of our dharma is that even a 
mlecctha can be led up to the highest. Based on this 
fundamental idea of Vedanta, Swamiji discouraged 
the ‘kitchen religion’ and proclaimed that there is 
no difference between man and man. The difference 
seen is only in manifestation and not in the poten- 
tial divinity. All could be brought up to the highest, 
all could become the greatest. Our weakness, our 
ignorance, càn be driven away with this tonic.” ' 


Can we’ build a society, a civilization on 
this great ideal of Vedanta ? 


shall succeed” if we try 
earnestly. If this ideal is broadcast in our Coun- 
try, which Hindu will refuse to accept it? Which 
foreigner ‘will fail.to respond to this call to his own 
innate divinity? We should realize that our. diffe- 
rences, cultural, social, and political, resulting from 
this caste and other distinctions, can be composed 
only by this Vedantic teaching of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. By the same teaching we can solve the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. The question of poverty 


I believe that we 
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can be dealt with on the same footing, When our 
dream is to build happy society, there should not be 
solu- 
tion for this economic inequality also fifty years ago. 
In one of his epistles he writes: ‘I am a socialist. 
The unity and equality he found in Brahmavidya 
he wanted to establish in the field of national eco- 
nomy and in the field of society. Today the Rajas, 
Zamindars, and the rich look down upon the labour- 
ing class. 
taught. He said, ‘They are one with you. 
same divinity shines thtough them and you? 

unity of existence he saw in Advajta Vedanta, what 
equality he experienced in the human personality, 
the same he wanted to bring into the fields of eco- 
nomics and society too. He saw the hungry and 


The 


. the naked about him; and he felt that until they 


were fed and clothed no dharma could be preached 
to’ them; without the welfare of the * masses no 
dharma could be firmly established. So 
hearts bow to Swamiji. I am a student of Swamiji. 
I am not worthy to talk about him. But. this is what 
I see in him, what I learn from him. He went 
beyond and wanted to take us also beyond. He sees 
our weakness not with the eye of contempt, but, with 
that of compassion, with a passion to serve, with a 
feeling of agony at our fallen condition. f 
same. épistle he writes about his advocacy of socia- 
lism not as a perfect foolproof system but that ‘half 
a loaf is better than none.’ 3 

I consider Swami Vivekananda a leader in every, 
respect—in religion, culture, economics, sociology, 
—all of which ought to be established on the bed- 
rock of Vedanta, our ancient rational philosophy, If 
we fail to remember this and to build our nation on 
the foundations of our~historic legacy, then India 
will not remain India, 
of the Ramakrishna Mission and by our own efforts, 
inspired by the Message of the great Swamiji, have 
to try earnestly to realize a fuller and a richer life 
for ourselves individually and for the vast mass of 
our countrymen. Our progress does not stop with 
our own. realization, but must flow into a struggle to 
bring the fullness of freedom to others. All of us 
should understand this aspect of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s teachings, and should not exclude from .the 
purview of religion the consideration and solution of 
the pressing problems of our village, of our country, 
and‘ of our brothers and sisters. 
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Animal Nutrition 


Any agricultural policy to be sound and 
beneficial should also concentrate on the supply 


of foods, which directly originate in animals, ‘The - 


problem of improving and maintaining the nutri- 
tional status of animals is thus of prime impor- 
tance to man. Dr. Jivraj Mehta writes in The 
Indian Review : 


Most of the fundamental researches in human 
nutrition have largely been the direct results of 
animal experimentation. For example, avian beri beri 
has given us a clue in the aetiology of human: beri beri. 
The effects of polished rice on the birds and the 
curative effect of vitamin B1 have been amply 
demonstrated by the pioneer workers in this field. 
Similarly, most of you are familiar with the classical 
experiments of MeCarrison on white rats to demons- 
trate the nutritive value of the diets consumed in the 
different. parts of the country. Similarly, the produc- 
tion of eye lesions in experimental animals fed on 
diets deficient in vitamin A or carotene, provided 
experimental evidence in assigning similar changes in 
the human beings, to vitamin A deficiency., 

While the animals, especially in the laboratory, 
have been the silent - sufferers in the progress of 
nutrition research, let us now examine what we have 
done to animal nutrition itself, in general. Time does 
not permit me to go into the details of all the species 
of the animals. I shall confine my remarks only to 
cattle and poultry, which are intimately connected in 
the production of foods of animal origin. 

In the*présent set-up of Indian Agriculture, 


animal labour is the sole motive power and animal- 


manure is perhaps the main source to sustain it by 
maintaining the fertility of the land. The feeding of 
livestock inthis country has been decided ‘by the 
nature of crop production practised.. In the present 
period of food shortage, the hitherto unknown compe- 


. tition between human beings and animals for certain 


foods edible for both, appears to be steadily growing, 
The result has been the deprivation of the animals 
of their share of the foodstuffs, For example, barley, 
maize, bran, and.gram are consumed to a 
extent by man. Besides, oil cakes—like groundnut 
cake, and leaves of certain roots and tubers have 
now been consumed by man also, diminishing their 
supply -to the animals, particularly cattle. Unfortu- 
nately, recent tendency appears to be to consider the 
needs of the human population only without bestow- 
ing much attention on the nutritional requirements 
of the ahimals. -‘The catle population have a justifi- 
able demand on a part of our arable acreage. Any 
plan, therefore, intended for the final solution of, the 
food problem in our country should take into consi- 
deration the needs of both the human and animal 
population, in relation to the capacity of agricultural 
production. The opening of Animal Nutrition section 
in an Agricultural Institute, such as the present one 


is, therefore, very opportune and a move in the right 


direction. N 

Tt is also in the fitness of things that this Insti- 
tute, which has already successfully tackled certain 
problems concerning animal nutrition, such as the pro- 
per place of cottonseed feeding of animals on the yield 
of milk and fat content of milk, and the substitution 
thereof by a mixture of cereals and guvars, the impor- 
tance of lucerne and other green fodder in the pro- 
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per nutrition of milch cattle, the analysis of articles 
of food commonly consumed in this part of the coun- 
try and their digestibility, the loss of vitamin C, in 
the preparation of pickles, jams and jellies of fruit 
which in. its fresh state is abundant in its supply,—to 
mention some only—should be selected as one of the 
three or four centres in India for undertaking applied 
work on animal nutrition. It is absolutely essential 
that such nutrition centres should be located in 
different parts of India, when we realise how conditions 
differ from region to region. The main obstacles in the 
way of developing our vast potential resources inm 
cattle are shortage of food. Our country is notoriously 
deficient in cattle feed. It is estimated that the avail- 
able feeds cannot maintain even half of the existing 
cattle population. The role of the science’ of nutrition 
lies in finding out the best food for producing the 
desired result, the most economic utilisation of the 
available feeds, the discovery of new feeds or new 
sources of foods and the scientific processing of poor 
foods to improve their feeding quality. : ‘ 


PLANNING FOR THE Furore ; 
What then are the steps which we should take in- 
this direction to improve the present state of animal 
nutrition? 

In all progressive countries, adequate attention 
has been paid to the feeding of livestock, such as the 
cow, the pig und the poultry from the economic point 
of view, so that the best use of the animals can be 
made concurrent with high standard of health in them. | 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research has recommended a 
balanced diet for -the Indian population, taking into 
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consideration the current dietary practices, The recom- 
mended diet has aimed at maintaining the optimum 
health of the population and thus it has provided 
targets for agricultural production in this country, The 
question was further examined by a Committee of 
experts of the Indian Council of Medical Research 
and the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 
Based on the proper understanding of the problems of 
human nutrition and animal nutrition, attempts 
should now be made to integrate our éfforts towards 
meeting the nutrition of both? : 

Taking cattle for example, we have to provide 
feeding-stuffs for work producers, milk producers and 
meat producers. . . 

About 56 million working animals have to be fed 
from food residues ani other foods that will have to 


be specially grown. This is our first concern, as animal. 


labour will perhaps for many years to come, continue 
to be the main motive power for agricultural opera- 
tion. The lactational yield of our milch cattle is very 
poor compared to the yield of milch cattle in other 
countries. It is of utmost importance to us to increase 
the productive capacity of our milch cattle, in order 
to provide, at least the minimum requirements of milk 


for the Indian population. A good quality roughage: 


like pasture grass or properly selected cultivated 
fodder is essential for an economical increase in milk 
production. The choice of the green fodder will have 
to be decided by the regional character of the land 
and the climatic environment. This is an aspect which 
the new animal nutrition section could usefully deve- 
lop in the immediate future. i 
The importance of oil cake, as a major item 
among the concentrate feeds, for practically all ċlasses 
of stock, needs no emphasis. Unfortunately a good 
portion of these oil cakes is used as manure in the 
cultivation of cash crops, thus adversely affecting the 
maximum potentiality for animal production, There 
is a big gap between the supply and demand of oil 
cakes. from non-edible seeds and it should be fully 
exploited. ; a 
A word about poultry. Based on a modest esti- 
mate, the Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research had recommended one 
egg, per head, per day. In the Indian Union there are 
hardly about 50 million egg-laying birds and to attain 


the above target, their number requires to be in- 
creased 20 times. Apart from this, the nutritional 
requirements of the egg-laying . birds need also 


improvement to ‘improve their egg-laying capacity. 
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A Glance at Nepal 


Keshab Chandra Gupta writes in The Mahi 
Bodhi: 


Nepal lends enchantment to the view, not throug 
its distance, counted in miles, but computed in tt 
scale of obstacles and inaccessibility. The, valley cosi 
snuggles in the lap of the Himalayas. The saddh 
and tops of hills need hard climbing. The negotiatic 
of the rough passes and ill-kept roadways for descer 
into Katmandu is not less strenuous. I believed i 
pictures of the romantic country till aeroplanes we 
mentioned in connection with the visit of the Ho. 
Relics. I welcomed the chance of joining the compan 
of visitors. ` 


Oriental pomp and grandeur were associated wit 
my concept of oriental royalty. The reception at tt 
airfield at Nepal pleasantly disillusioned me. I cor 
fess, that like a simpleton, I .inquired about H 
Majesty The King, while actually shaking hands wit 
him. His benign smile saved the situation and m 
from misdemeanour and high treason. He was ver 
simply dressed and his open-hearted  cordialit 
breathed charm. 

There were further surprises in storeefor us in th 
homeland of the fighting Gurkha. Anyone on whot 
I showered my bad Gurkhali for information or gu 
dance, glowered and extended to mt the courtesies c 
a kind host. Schoolmasters, , lawyers, officials an 
shepherds vied with one another to make us feel. 2 
home during our stay in the valley. Its seclusion ha 
not robbed the classes and the masses of the huma 
touch which makes life smooth and easy in a foreig 
and. 

No one has the right to bring in a verdict on tħ 
behaviour of a people after residence of a week. Bu 
one must not forget that the people of Nepal are 
part of the composite pattern that is called Indiar 
They have their own politics and trials and tribula 
tions. I was forced to talk about them ‘to the friend 
of the press when they interviewed me after my retur 
from Nepal. I am glad my reading of the situation 
was right. No one can be sure of the channel, th 
flow of politics will take. But I shall fail in my dut; 
of gratitude to my brethren of Nepal if I do not men 
tion that at a time of political excitement, no party 
failed to overwhelm us with kindness, We had severa 
Meetings in the Durbar Hall of the Palace where I wa: 
allowed free expression of opinion, and neither the 
then Home Minister nor His Majesty pooh-poohec 
anything I said, as the gratuitous nonsense of a busy: 
body. It was an experiment on royal patience and ! 
was extraordinary how I had to scrap my ideas abow 
oriental despotism. English literature is good: but i 
has to revise its chapters dealing with the people o: 
the East and specially the myths about kings, anc 
potentates. ' ' 


Nepal is the land of beauty. Nature is‘more lavist 
in her bounties on Kashmir undoubtedly; but that is 
a big place and there is ample room for a variety shov 
‘of her charms. But Nepal with her two rivers, the 
barrier of mountains and cliffs and the variety © 
fauna, enchants the dweller of the city. Nature’s 
partiality to Bengal is wellknown. But the last’ war 
and its aftermath have destroyed trees and changed 
some aspects of her loveliness. Taking Eastern Nepal 
as the top of the picture of a landscape that rolls down 
to the Bay, the artistic execution of nature is superb. 


There are two Khatmandus—the modern and ‘the 
cient. In the first part there are metalled and 
acadamised roads with modern buildings and squares. 
ae Maidan is extensive and well-kept and reflects the 
ilitary temperament of the Gurkha who needs an 
tensive plot of land for parades and military 
ercises. 

It is the old town that, captivates the idle rover 

the plains. I strolled round the different roads 
alleyways and was struck by the artistic decora- 

s of the verandas and house-tops. The synthesis 

e Indian and the Mornogolian style of architec- 
does credit to the Newar whose preference for art 
matter of pride for the dweller of the northem 
dom. The gabled roof and. tiers of sloping tops 
verandas, the detailed carvings of posts and archi- 
es of houses as well as their general effect on the 
ts afford delight. The modern world with its pre- 
‘upations might lament the energy wasted on ‘the 
sorations of baleonies and doorsills but even today 
admitted that a thing of beauty is a joy for 











ow could a people whose homeland is a museum 
+ treasures gain such renown, in the killing art, of 
Ise in the field of battle? Fright enters into the 
otation of the word Gurkha. For a solution of 
enigmatic problem, for once the mind praises the 
-date and much-maligned caste system, The 
a, calls himself the Chatri, the member of the 
r caste and claims descent from the valorous 
+ of the middle ages. The Newar is the artisan. 
an emigrant from the fringes of the land of the 
The two different sects of the people of 


' that of making life sweet through decorations. 
| pattern of life is composite but each section has 
its work marvellously well. 
.When I speak about the claim of origin of the 
sections of the people, I do not mean that ‘ the 
ginal types have been preserved. A very large 
tion of the Newars possess handsome Aryan features 
t as a large section of those who claim descent 
m th: Aryan, display mixture of blood proclaimed 
flat noses and high cheek bones. That is a feature 
ich is abundantly reflected in all the departments 
individual and collective lives of Nepal’s citizens. 
3 mixture, the compromise, the synthesis and amity 
characteristics of the people of the valley as one 
’ they characterised their southern neighbours—the 
igalees. Well, for the matter of that the poet has 
utifully said about India as to how the Aryan, the 
~Aryan—the Dravida, the Chin as well as the Saka, 
Gare the Pathan and the Mogol got mingled in 
‘body. 
As in her people and her art, Nepal shows this 
s for absorption and mingling in her religions 
The temples are the pride of this part of Asia. 
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But the architecture is Indo-Mongolian as the prevali 
ing belief and rituals of the common man is Brahmo- 
Buddhism, I am constrained’ to make these sweeping 
remarks with regard to the ordinary citizen and his 
religious rites. There is more devotion in Nepal than 
in the lower provinces. Almost every one goes to 2 
temple before starting the day’s work. The Buddha 
is held in as much veneration by the Hindu as Siva 
or Srikrishna. It is a part of his cult all over the con- 
tinent. But the orthodox Buddhist, in other parts of 
the world, will not be flattered when he tees Sawa 
or Tantrik rites entering into the life of his co-reli- 
gionists. The welcome to the relics was as enthusias- 
tic on the part of the Hindu as of the Buddhist, both 
in Calcutta and in Nepal. But when one looks at the 
census figures, the votaries of the two sister creeds 
are not bracketed together. 

There ig hardly any space here to deal in details 
with the structure of the temples of Nepal. 
Swayambhunath, Pashupatinath, Avalokiteswar and 
other shrines and temples display a wealth of details 
of decorations, the description of which needs chapters. 
The Tantric cult ig also very much in vogue: and 
although in. some places puritanie hands have scraped 
figures which seemed indelicate to those who were not 
initiated to the mysteries of the Tantras, much remains 
which a father and his daughter, for instance, should 
not behold in company. The same may be said about 
a part of the Puri temple. We need not be rash in 
our opinions, but at the same time, it is useless to 
gaze and to guess. 

On the whole the visit to Nepal leaves the impres- 
sion that one has run through a land of romance. 
Considering her present troubles, one would pray and 
pray fervently, that peace may be restored in the land, 
the home of our kiths and kins of whom much is 
expected in important spheres of life. I have the pre- 
monition that peace will soon be restored in Nepal. 
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Modern Developments in Soil Science 


We reproduce below the Fernhurst Lecture 
vy Sir William Ogg, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Director, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, delivered by 
nim in the Royal Society of Arts on 20th Febru- 
lary, 1952, as published in its Journal, April 4, 
1952 : © ahl 


Mankind has been interested in soils from the 

eginning of civilization but the knowledge was purely 
pirical and the application of science to soil pro- 
lems began little more than a century ago. 
‘The subject may conveniently be considered in 
o broad divisions, The first deals with rock 
„o`athering, soil formation, soil classification and 
j oping, and the term pedology, (the term pedology 
iclso sometimes applied to soil science in general) 
jpum a Greek term, ground or earth, is often applied 
je; this branch of work ; the second is concerned with 
; i fertility and deals with drainage, cultivation, 
anuring and other factors and processes which have 
bearing on the use of soils for agriculture, horti- 
lture and forestry. In recent years attention has also 
en given to the soil problems of civil engineering in 
fornection. with housing, roads and reservoirs and 
his aspect is usually referred to as soil mechanics, 

Most things connected with agriculture cannot be 
hurried and from its very nature soil science is not 2 
‘subject in which spectacular and rapid advances can 
e expected, for the problems are complex and varied; 
uj steady progress has been made in most branches 
the subject. I do not propose to attempt to cata- 


gue all the new discoveries but rather to give an 
tline of some of the more important trends. 
Sou CLASSIFICATION AND Som Surveys. 
From very early times farmers have described 


their soils in terms of texture and colour but the first 
attempts at a scientific classification were based on 
geological origin, Soil maps were made, however, 
7 ong before geology became a science. The geologi- 
e al system has a definite value over limited areas or 
<i r particular purposes but it fails to bring out wider 
miuil relationships. The same rock can give rise to 
o. dte dissimilar soils in different parts of the world and 
ferent rocks under certain circumstances can pro~ 
ce similar soils. 

The first attempt at a genetic classfication was 
ade by Russian scientists. They recognized the 
flowing soil-forming factors: the nature of the 
arent material, climate, vegetation, topography, 
ing and dead organisms and the length of time the 
1: brious processes have been at. work. ‘The essence of 

eir teaching was that soil is not merely a mass of 

ck particles mixed with organic matter or humus 
jut a highly organized body that evolves and changes 
dn the course of time and yet retains its individuality. 
Perhaps the most-important part of the Russian con- 
‘tribution was the discovery of the close association 
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between soil, climate and vegetation and the recogni- 
tion of soil zones corresponding in a general way to the. 
zones of climate and vegetation. Where local 
influences of geology and topography predominate 
there are, however, types which do not conform to the 
zonal pattern and which are termed intra-zonal, 
. These new concepts have provided the key to the 
interrelationships of soils in different parts of the world 
and have led to changes in the methods of studying 
soils in the field. The operation of the soil-forming 
processes is reflected not only in the surface soil but 
in the whole soil profile, the vertical section from the 
parent material to the surface layer, and soil classi- 
fication and mapping are now done on the profile 
basis. Soil profiles have been described and investi- 
gated in most parts of the world and many attempts 
made to improve the Russian system of classification. 
One of the difficulties in devising a universal sys- 
tem is due to the fact that the dominant soil-forming 
factor is not everywhere the same. In some regions 
it is climate that is dominant and in others geological 


‘origin; the influence of vegetation is recognized in 


the use of such names as “forest soils” and “prairie 
soils,” and in some areas topography exerts a pro- 
found influence because of its effect. on water move- 
ment and drainage. Whilst the biological aspects of 
soil formation have long been recognized increasing 
attention is now being given to them, and W. 
Kubiena in Austria has developed a technique for the 
microscopic examination of soil sections which is of 
particular value in the study of soil biology and 


‘structure. 


Although complete agreement about a world 
system of classification has not yet been reached that 
does not prevent the carrying out of soil surveys, Soil 
profiles can be accurately described and their distri- 
bution mapped; systems of ‘classification to meet 
regional needs can be applied and at some future date 


-it will be possible to bring these together in a compre- 


hensive world system. 

Soil surveys are now in progress in many parts 
of the world. In Russia, where the idea of a genetic 
classification originated and there is a wide range of 
climatic conditions, particular attention has been 
given to the mapping of the broad climatic groups. 
but the Russians have also done a certain amount of 
detailed mapping. In the United States, the soil 
survey was at first on the basis of geology, texture 
and colour, but about 1918 the genetic system of 
classification. was adopted and mapping since .then has 


. been done on the soil profile, The greater part of the 


United States has now been surveyed on the scale of 
one inch to a mile. ° j 

“One of the earliest surveys in this country was 
done in Kent, Surrey and Sussex by A. D. Hall and 
E. J. Russell, in 1911. on the basis of geology and 


- texture, and work along similar lines was carried out 


by G. W. Robinson, chiefly in Wales. The writer. 
after spending a year with the United States Soil 
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Survey, commenced mapping in Scotland on the profile 
basis in: 1924 and this system was generally adopted 
in Britain a few years later. When the Macaulay 
Institute for Soil Research was established in 1980 the 
soil survey work. for Scotland was centred at that 
institution; in 1989 the work which had been in pro- 
gress in various parts of England and Wales was 
brought under the directorship of G. W. Robinson, 
and in 1946 the headquarters was transferred to 
Rothamsted under the direction of A. Muir, At the 
present time there are eight surveyors in Scotland and 
fifteen in England and Wales, and the work for the 
whole country is coordinated by a Soil Survey 
Research Board under the Agricultural Reserach 
Council, The survey in Britain is'on a more détailed 
scale than in the United States and up to the. present 
about one and a quarter million acres have been 
surveyed on the scale of.6 inches to the mile and one 
and three quarter million acres on the scale of 24 
inches to the mile. Most of the soils of Britain fall 
within three of the world climatic groups, podzols, 
grey-brown podzolic soils and brown earths. There 
are also intrazonal soils called rendzinas which occur 
over many of the calcareous rocks, a group named 
gleys associated with poor drainage, and various types 
of peat. Within these broad groups further sub-divi- 
sions are made chiefly on the basis of geology and 
drainage. 


Soil surveys along similar lines are in progress in 
Canada, Australia,” New Zealand and various other 
countries, and the results are now finding many pracy 
tical applications. In agriculture they are particularly 
useful to the agricultural advisory services ini connec- 
tion with field experiments. They are also of great 
value in horticultural work, for instance. in the selec- 
tion of suitable sites for orchards, and they will 
doubteless be increasingly used in forestry. ‘Lhey 
provide an inventory of our limited and diminishing 
land resources and are necessary for the intelligent 
planning of the best use that can be made of them. 
The progress made in classification and -mapping in 
recent years, as well as being of immediate practical 
value, has led to advances in many other branches of 
our knowledge of soils. 

n Tue Stupy or Son Clay ann Humus 

The inorganic portion of the soil, consists of 
material ranging in size from stones and gravel down 
to clay. The clay is the result of intense weathering 
and it is not only the most chemically reactive frac- 
tion of the soil but also confers on it such properties 
as plasticity and cohesiveness. Consequently, the 
study of soil clays is particularly important in relation 
to soil formation, cultivation and crop nutrition, 

Various new techniques have been applied recently 
to the study of clay minerals and probably X-ray 
diffraction methods are the most useful, but much 
assistance can also be obtained from differential 
thermal analysis, electron microscopy, and electron 
diffraction. : 

The clay fraction used to be regarded as an 
amorphous gel consisting essentially of kaolinite. 
Recent work, however, has shown that soil clays are 
generally complex substances varying widely in com- 
position. An outstanding advance-was the recognition 
of the crystalline character of clay minerals and much 
attention has been given to the study of their struc- 
ture. The principal minerals recognized are those belong- 
ing to.the kaolin and montmorillonite groups, illites, 
~ vermiculites and chlorites. It is an interesting fact 
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that all these minerals have layer structures relate 
to that of mica. These structures, especially in vermi 
culite and montmorillonite, provide a large interne 
surface between the individual sheets. Two of ‘th 
most important properties of clay minerals depend O 
the extent and nature of their surfaces both externi 
and internal. Thus, clays. have a high capacity fc 
absorbing cations, such as calcium and potassium, 1 
an exchangeable form. This phenomenon, first dis 
covered by Thompson and Way in 1850, ‘probabil 
plays a considerable part in the transfer of mineri 
nutrients from soils to plants. The second importat 
property is the absorption of water molecules, ar 
this affects the mechanical properties of clays a: 
soils such as plasticity. ; i 
The surface properties of clay minerals also pla 
a part in the formation of crumb structure In soll 
In nature, soil crumbs are in contact with the so 
solution, a dilute solution of salts, and the behavior 
of soils depends both on the concentration of the sẹ 
solution and the types of cations present. A certe 
minimum concentration of salts must be present 
prevent deflocculation—the separation of the cl 
particles from one another—which destroys structy 
hinders infiltration of water into the soil and ng 
cause erosion, : f 
These difficulties are apt to arise in the reclan; 


-. tion of soils which have been.fiooded by sea wat 


In washing out the sodium chloride the soil may E 
come deflocculated unless there is sufficient calciu 
present. After the last war the Dutch were able - 
hasten the process of reclamation of their flood, 
land by adding gypsum. The same precautions m 
be taken in the “warplands” in this country. "i 
mud deposited by the rivers may at first coni 
sodium chloride and, unless sufficient calcium is eit 
present naturally or added, defloceulation and cons 
quent loss. of soil structure may occur. Somewh: 
similar problems often arise in irrigation project 
particularly in dealing with alkali soils of arid region 
In this connection mention should be made of tl 
improved methods for determining optimum conc, 
tration of salts in irrigation water developed by R.{ 
Schofield at Rothamsted. Instead of estimating ` 
exchangeable sodium in the soil chemically—tfr' 
which the salt concentration which will cause deflocc 
lation can be calculated only very approximately—tl 
critical concentration is found by means of a simp 
visual observation. This critical concentration. serv 
both to characterize the soil and to give. directly tl 
minimum conductivity for “safe? irrigation wate 
thus simplifying routine testing. ` 
In addition to the alumino-silicates we have ju 
been cofisidering, the clay fractions of soils also co 
tain crystalline and amorphous sesquioxides, silic 
various unstable complexes and humus. The sesqu 
oxide constituents are probably positively charge 
and in tropical soils, which are high in both consi 
tuents, the positively charged sesquioxides may rea 
with the negatively charged alumino-silicates to for 
aggregates which do not readily break down. Tt 
throws light on the fact. that the soil group known 
Tropical Red Loams is easily cultivated in spite - 
having a high clay content, whereas the Red Eartl 
which, though red, have less free oxides, generally -c 
not cultivate so easily though they may contain le 
clay. The difficulties that may arise with the Ri 
Earths were clearly brought out in the Kongwa ar 
of the Tanganyika Groundnut Scheme. In that are 












sotaewhai unfavourable climaiie cotiditions, 
compacted and gave tise to cultivation 
and poor crop growth. In the southern 
do ovince of Tanganyika, however, where there is a 
eytier rainfall distribution, the same soil type did not 
te this trouble. i 





Compared with the advances made in the study of 
‘yoreanic portion of the soil, rrogress in our know- 
of the organic matter has been dissppointingls 
This is not due to anv lack of interest or effort: 
subject has an enormous literature, Rather has 
Sven, due to the complexity of the problem and 





is 
kingi Yaa 4 : ny 
n atiMeulty of separating the bumus from unhumified 
trav femauns. ‘Large numbers of organic compounds 
stref been isolated from soils but many of those are 


ocffC1s in extremely small amounts and some are 
detacation preducts formed during the process of 
i, yton sud not present as such in the original 
ever, i ae 
‘A part from the difficulty of separating the organic 
of ay the inorganic material of the soil, research has 
cow’, hindered by the lack of suitable methods of 









conntigating the high«moiecular colloidal “complexes 
fhis “appear to be characteristic of soil humus, How- 


foul” in recent years more refined methods of investi- 
Gurig naturally occurring macromolecules lave been 
wartiduced and some of these will prove extremely 
Reg “uf in research on soil organic matter, For example, 
HL 4. detailed idformation regarding the protein and 
Mi"ohydrate materials in soils has already been 
NeJined by application of modern paper-chroruato- 
anung methods of analysis. 


AL Beas ot i : 
dongs useful information cay be obtained by 

fect methods of approach. It is now recognized 
č excreta and dead bodies of micro-organisms are 


WOY o. ; 
WCjortaat secondary sources of humic substances ayd 


a 
TT nable information -is being obtained by studying 
a chemical composition of fungi and bacteria, and of 
n n Produets alaborated by these organisms, It 16 

ppus, however, that, conclusions drawn from such 
3 o, gations must ullimately be confirmed by work 
if jo Ui itself. 
owvhere have been some interesting attempts 
į umily to reproducen the effects of organie materials 
ja maintaining soil suructure. J. A, Quustel and D. M. 
\Webly, working on a Rothasmsted soil, found that the 
JAdition of the sodium salt of alginie acid, a long- 
ain compound, improved aeration, waterholding 
wer and crumb stability. The other week a firm of 
< mical menufacturers announced that they were 
“ itusing a synthetie water-soluble poly-electrolyte 
% i somewhat similar properties, The mechanism by 
s yh such materials stabilize soil crumbs ie still 
sure and extensive testing in the field is necessary 
estebish the conditions under which they might be 
f: They would require to be very resistant to attack 





woll micro-organisms, otherwise their effect would 
z transient, Such materials will probably find their 
est application in glasshouse and garden soils or in 
rer special cireumstanees where vost of treatment is 
id so important. Assuming ihat 200 lbe. or more per 
ae ti require] they would have to be produced very 
poaply if they were io be used in wereral agriculture. 





a 
iTo be continued) 
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For it has the following specialities <=- 


(i) Yt contains alè the antiseptic, ger- 
micidal and astringent properties of 
Neom Twigs, which cannot be 
repeated by any other chemical, 

(2) In addition, it has all the yery useful 
and important ingredients used in 
ancient auc modern dental hygiene 
for the neutralisation of acid, preven- 
tion .of pyorrhoea, caries, removing 
bad oñour of the mouth and 
strengthening gums, ste, 


(3) Its use’ makes ‘breath „sweet aud 
pleasant, aes 

(4) {i does not contain any gritty 
substance or any injuricus chemical 
or bleaching agents that harm the 
gum and enamel of the teeth, 

(5) To ayoid any chance of lead conta- 
mination, it is filled in pure tin tubes, 

Neem Toota Paste is a class by itself 
and cannet be compared with ordinary 
tooth pastes available in the market, 
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The, adoman Technical Co-operat‘o 00 
Agreement | “ 


ae Agresment was signed on Tusitery 5, 
1952, in New Delhi between India andthe’ United 
States of America under which Ansérican financial 

assistance will be available for “speeding up devé- 
lepment projects in India, $ epecial attention being 
paid to the. ercouragemeri’ of co-operative endea- 
vour by the people themselves and to community 
ee nt schemes, di 


The® ‘Agreement was signed on behalf of India by‘ 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
of External’ Affairs. 
Mr. Chester Bowles, 
ment of U.S.A. | 


. Under ‘the Agreement, the Government of the 
United Stales of America have -agreed to make’ a 
contribution of an amount of 50 million dollars which 
will be allocated by June 30, 1952 and deposited in a 
Fund, called the Indo-American Technical Coopera- 
tion Fund. The Government of India have also agreed 
to contribute in rupees for the pr rojects to be financed 
out of this Fund, Thus, it is estimated that the total 
amount, available. for the programme will be in excess 
ef 100 millionu dollare or about Rs. 50 -crores. 

The projects’ financed by the Fund will be co- 
ordinaved with the Five-Year. Plan of the Government 
of India and will be administered in close -co-operation 
with the Central and State Governments. ` Use of the 
-Fund will be largely concentrated on projects which 
are aimed, primarily, at raising the efficieniy. of agri- 
culture and increasing the food production in the 
country. India’s present dependeace on imported 
b: would be reduced in this mannér.. Food imports 

India which amdunt, on an gverage, to five million 
oe annually cost the country about Rs. 250 crores 
_ (or aboot §00 million dollars} in foreign exchange 
“which, otherwise, could have been used to develop 
much-needed new jodustries. > 


COMMUNITY Drveropment PROGRAMME 
Oi the projects to be’ firfanced out of this Fund, 
cne of major importance which has been tentatively 
agreed between the two Governments is a community 
development programme, ‘This programme contem- 
plates setting up of about 50 rural-urban development 
„ areas in different parts ‘of the country, each area con~ 
sisting of about 200,096 people in about 300 villages. 
Many o of these, areas may be selected around the new 
river valley projects, while the location of some others 
will be uround the hew tubewell development projects 
fihanced by the Fund and also by the Central and the 
Siste Governments in India. 
The proposed rural-urban developraent ‘programme 
is expected to draw upon the combined experience of 
the Uttar Pradesh Government at the Etawah Deve- 


‘Prime Minister and Minister 
The U. 3. Ambassador in India, 
signed on behalf of the Govern 


lopment Scheme and the newly-built townships for 
displaced persons at Nilokberi and Faridabad. In 
Etawah, it may be recalled, in three years’ time, 
79,000 people from 102° villages, covering an area of 
100 square miles, have demonstrated how with eco- 


oprative and „planned endeavonr food production can 
be substantially increased: They have also been 
successful in eliminatnig, to a large extent, malaria, 
rinderpest and other diseases. Considerable improve- 
ment in literacy has also been recorded, In Nilokheri 
and Faridabad again, in less than three years, 


“Completion ` Memorandum” 





planning and willing help of the people have enabled 
modern townships, based on the co-operative principles 
to be built with up-to-date housing g, good schools. 
improved public health facilities ańd ‘a wide’ variety g 
of opportunities for, industrial activity. 

Many of the development: projects will be financed’? 
by means of loans made by the Government of Indiy“ 
out of grants from the Fund and as repayments ate, 
made, the money will be used. for new projects. Tt i8% 
also hoped that in future years new funds will be a 
forthcoming, in an increasing Measure to pend hë 
work of the Fund. a 


Centra, COMMITTERE 

The Agreement provides for the creation of 
Indian Central Committee whith will determine” the 
policies and provide general supervision of the pro- 
jects undertaken. Members of the “Committee will ‘be: 
appointed by the Government of India. Mr, Clifords 
Willson, Director of the U.S. Technical Co-opers tion 
Ad. ation in India, will be available as Consults 
ant to ‘this. Committee, The Committee will be “res? 
ponsible for developing, in ‘consultation with “the? 
appropriate authorities in the various States. in Indiai 
the programmes of economic development and tech 
nical co-operation covered by the Agreement, Y 


The Indo-American Fund in which the Amer rican 
contribution will be deposited.will be administeréd 
jointly. An officer of the Central Ministry of Financ} 
will be the Government of India’s nominee for shig 
purpose, while Mr. Clifford Willson, working unden® 
the genera] supervision of the U.S. Ambassador in, 
India, will be nominee of the U.S.-Government. Ag 
each project of economic development is approved mm 
the Central Committee, finance will be provided “uti 
of this Fund as agreed by the joint administrator tă 

Quarterly and project reports on ‘the program, "e: 
will be made by the Central Committee, The quarterly 
report will be an account of the progress made by thé 
various projects while the project report will be a! 
containing a record | 
the work donc, the objectives,. financial contributions. : 
and other related data. 

An annual report will be prepared by the’ Govèrn- 
ment of India covering the progress of each project, i 
its expected contribution to ‘India’s’ economic well- ~ 


mi 

















. being and the accruals to and disbursements from the: 


Indo-American Fund. BIS. 
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. a New “Equality” in South Africa OUTSTANDING 
i G. Yehudsh writes in the Jewish Froniter PRODUCTS OF 


2 
1k ~ = ay eae} =a 
i} January, 1952 : HERING & KEN? 
’ | From South Africa it is reported that the bea! a $ 
Wationalist Party in Transvaal bas removed iis ban on ROYAL OGNIM: Super vilaliging Towie for Mas 
‘ws and will henceforth weleome them into its ranks, sud Wommy. Restores yonthiul vigour and vitelity 
abe Jewish press in the South African exile (pardon, me ee eer gs oe eek course ; Rg, 200 for 
U ersi s resi this gesture with naque- $ KOT Oria MOE Es E 
os om ag peered i9 iais g A es ent GONIM: General all-round tonie for isa & women. 
ay eae See he! ne pews coen oane Re. 2-8 for one week ; Ra, 22-8 fox 3 woeks; Rs, 8O 
Zr i rad news that their former fears of the anti-Semitic : E eevee ee + è PAS 


a tana Top ; p for 22 week ta course, 
“8 — sdoncies of the Nationalist Party have proven uo- OY 2 weeks complete cour 


riaded? Ysn’t it a cause for jubilation that they have BIOSTIL HORMONE CREAM: Genuine hormone 

t sa officially recognized as equals of the other white . treatment for mentoring the: freshness znd firmoesa 
"uens of the Union? : of youth to the aged, wrinkled skin. Women of 60 

rapain complexion like women of 20, Indicated’ for 

wrinkles, lines, baggiugas, me colour, dehguration, 
SA athe E Ale BANAT Gy mi ; in disorders (acne, pimpios, ete, 

Jt of the Nationalist Party in ‘Transvaal implies that Nats ee sordera: Laena, < Riipan ete 
Uou now ox the Jews of ihat region will be free to join oe l f : Ses i; 

at pory that is dechested to a policy of discrimination sinpoodt HAIR POTION: Ar notaiing bal eror ee: 
č ginst all nun-whites. As s matter of fact, the Jews Nendeut ichar nani. Pago ag Fa bottle “SIM 

iprensvaal should have been glad that they “had ROOGI HAIR OIL: A delightfal ideal kair-dressing 

v ‘er escaped being caught between the hammer and and toute for correction af various bair, scalp end 

~ fhe anvil of White-Negro relations. But  unfortu- brain troubles Wa 3-8 por bottle ? pe 

a:tly there are some dews who love their masters ~” ai ene, REAN “ie x 
are misguided “by tbeir own fears. They wel- LUNEGON: Tho most ‘effective ‘nerve sad brain 
r P . 8 ead p g riy is $ 7 for 4 {j= 
uere ne jester evil and aay consciences remain eee ne ee mane aa ieee 

rouble the ¢ x y z i Tes a 1mroy Calm BNO PODS i 

Paler to ee Se ee to keep in and nervous tension. Consaing no injuriour, douressing 

aye 4 tate Flee f i or habit-forming drags, Re. 4 por packet of 50; Re, 70 

\ df One South Airican newspaper recently published per packets? 1000 tablots (Hospital packing), 

ywctetter from a Nationalist, informing the public that ee a ants Pt EA j 
he would no longer visit the Zoo because, (1) he DIBNIL: The most effective oral remedy indicated in 
told not bear to see the suffering of the caged an“ the trestment of Diabetes Mellitus, Ra, 15 per packet, 
‘ais, and (2) because Negroes were also permitted SILVITA: For acidity, heart-burn, sour stomach, 
Sn the Ato Sarh Africa is in fact a counts, dyspepsia, wind and fullness after meals, ote, Ra, 4 
severtowing with hatreds of various degrees, The NOVIM: ` , an ae 
fp: South: Arican. nationalist, hates the uative , Negroes palaton eg eae: tented ia oE 
oA hae a oe in degree of intensity is hia hatred Amororrhoew. (Periodic Disorders}. Restores tho 
at 7 i it: ; 7 «as a 3 A i 
: i the jndien who have been iavited by ihe white female periodie cycle faroly, quickly, safely. NOVUM 

\ rte to work in industrial enterprises but have SIMPLES, Re. 12:8. NOVOM FORTE, Re. 69; 

r Piy become, eolnpetitars of the whites in trade. NOVUM SUPER CONCENTRATED, indicated only 
“hen , comes the hatred for the mulattos. These for menopausal. troubla and ogstrogenie hormone deS- 
utd have served as a bridge between the two races, - cieney. Rs, 21, OIVITA: MUST BE TAKEN tonic 

specially since most of them speak the language of with NOVUM to prevent eide reactions and hasten 
e masiers of tha country (Afrikaan). But they results. Re, 19 per puckot of 100; Ra. 4-12 per packet 

viore recently disenfranchised, Next in the line of of 25; Also nvailable: 

a sation come the English because of their culture, INDULABO PASTE INJECTION TREATMENT for 
. “hich is different from that of the white majority, xegistered and Qualified Physicians only, Full parti- 
; Lana pra eave sage oug this culars sent on request to phycieians only. 
by er 4 PEGS a Specvat TURE 15 reserved Tor Jews, PREG > a a m r J olinant, 

n a . $ À wis s be A f Of 
i But the main hatred is, reserved for the Negroes (aud ibaa ee oer apa 

| “ao sor many yeris have been restricted to special Tdeally suited for the most fastidious woman, Re, 9-8 

_2Servahons in the countryside and ghettos in the for eotaplete, outfit: Ru, 7-8 for “Refill”, 

f “ins as well as being discriminated against economi- EXPER i meee 7 

; "3, socially and. culturaliy. Not cootent with the SAPERT MEDICAL .ADVICE : We havo opened a 

itage of discrimination of the past, th’ Nationalist rety Dept, wager ie direst supe os ouai 

“ty instituted lanned ' polic p 7 BAA and oxperienced physicians and surgeond. Lapert, 

Shien anna tie ) Nich cn Weg pane policy ot Apartheid sincera and genuing advice and treatment given for all 

the tacialinme on tia onal in ite application soge SEK and FAMIT:Y LIMITATION probleme, 
Bee: Pte on which it is founded. In theory Oguault personally between 5-30 to 9 P.M. on any 
Sanouaust wisn to keep the Negroes completely woek-day .or write your case in detail (onelosing 

Sate ua Ca aes N In pranue they g stamped, self-addressed envelope) for reply. i 

SnOr perste the mmes and iactories withont the ar aeram He RT 

&woes, Annuelly, agents of the minihg companies ASK FOR ane NEDEN CIRCULAR 

ato ee districts to mobilize hundrads of OF al Our produces 

“wands of Negroes fo replace the miners uo longer n e ; 
ble of working piter 2-3 years, The country needs [$ a FR} N G & K E NT 

ed workers for the development of its industry, ee 5 J 

: pei are sea! to practise skiliad - trades. POST BOX. 333 (1.7.0.5. Opp, Gloyds Bank 

ne whites complain shout the ignorance of tne2?81/993 H 126, F l Pk ec 

Aass ie > : sete 2291 (203, Horby Ros, ¥ Bombay 1, "Phone: 2480 

‘enrces, yet deprive them of opportunities to study. jini : BOE ToM Dbambiy -i 





Nevertheless there are grounds for questioning the 
fication of this glee, for the “humanitarian” deci- 
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PRED PANTER tears 


of such an imahonal policy 
entlağ to the whites, This 
solidarity to* te numerous 
o tribes, who are now jcined in a common 
ng by the Indians and the mulattos who are 
barg forced back into conditions that prevailed 
century igo before they enjoycd any civil rights, In 
the past cefain rights were granted to some of the 
national mi aoriijes in an eflors to cause a rift bebween 
them and their less fortunate countrymen. Today 
ev are all being forced into the framework of a 
e class of dispossessed. 

“The Malan government of South Africa dis- 
regards alsa the discontent of liberal and dabor 
tires with the policy of Apartheid. Nover noted for 
consistency ix thelr own colonial policies, liberal] ami 
labor olements point cut that the Malan government 
is endangering the British Commonweaith of Nations 
whith now 500 


“he consegsences 
are Foe nd to ba Jetna 
posiey yonder a Sense o 









hi includes 78 million whites against 
million colored peuple. Spokesmmen of India, Ceylon* 
and other areas alveady ask of what value it is to 
belcug to a Commonwealth in which colored peoples 
mistren ied. 
But the Nationalist Apartheid policies are pri- 
lv dangerous to the white population of South 
ica itself. It is a policy based on fear, and fear 
a. recurring cycle of acts of violence and 
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AT 
‘Jeads to 
rengeunes. Whe Negroes ave subjected to injustices 


syery day.’ Their acts of violoni retaliation are 
punished sex erely whereas similar acts by whites are 
passed unnpticed. It is therefore reasonable to 
expect that ‘when’ ike day comes and the Negroes 


seek io so their social and. political problems, 
thev will not*use silk gloves in the process. The 
-sotialis'’ and liberal press throughout the world has 
been” watniig sguiust this danger, but those who 
enjoy specis} privileges are deaf to “reason. 

The vorittlere whieh the Nationalist. P arty has 
„now granted the Jews of South Africa to become 
“gartnors in jhe oppressicut of th. colored. peoples ig . 
therefors vót an occasion for celebration.” We may’ 
“note ‘with satisfaction” that Malan has now con- 
duded that anti-Semitism is vunecessary. though we 
can only spdeulate on what brought about this change 
mind. Te it that she Malan government Bow 
take a cifferent view of the war against Navi Ger- 
many? (The Noatonalist Party was notoriously neu- 
ital duzing the war). Or is it a token of its admira- 
mn for the Jewish straggle against, Britaia prior to 
ithe rise of {srael? Or perhaps the Nationalists have 
a more Sractical consideration in mind, namely, i the 
desi-e to assure themselves a more stable majority in 
the next election? 

We «te not in a vosition to advise the govem- 
Afren ‘about its general policics, But 
ie apeak our minds io 
Jewish 


nent of South 
t end moral duty i 
Adviea, one of the few 


it is ovr.’ 
the Jesvs of 
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communities in ihe world io have come out 


war unharmed. To them we want 
history of the white population in 
brief v whereas Jewish history is old and laden 
sorrow. More than once we have lezrped on ot 
sking that a policy of diserimination ig ‘indiy 
Sometimes the Jows are the firrt to sufgr. and 


peoples are victimized later.” On other oocd 
discriminaiion begins with the oppresse! of $ 
nations and ends with violence against, Jews 
Jewish sitempts to cone ta an uadars tanding 
dommant nationalist parties in the hops of w 
security in the latter's "prosperity have proved f 
Even geucrous contributions by some Jews HW 
in self-respect to the coffers of reactionary 
Semitic PRE have foiled tos avert from the & 
themseive he disaster which “descended on 
Jewish oe 
Were Jews to join the South African Naf 
is Party, they would bring upon th 
wrath of the Negroes who outnumber the 
five to one. As it is. South African Negroes be 
great love for the Jews because they neve 
them as workers buf only gs middlemen to 
they hand over their pitiful earnings. They 
living in ‘beautiful houses and that their atti 
ward the Negroes is in no wise different from 
the other whites. And it ig an historeal fact t 
oppressed grown direcis its greatest anger 2 
other victimized groups who join the oppressa 
Jewish history leaves little room, fer doug 
this score. Should trouble break out in Benth 
‘the Jews will be its first sufferers. The 
Durban one year ago is particularly, ng ee 
Negroes wrecked. the stores of Indians, ead 
casualties among them, whereas nob a Hagi 
person was hurt. But in the meantime the, 14 
, minority hug also begn relegated to the ranks of 
oppressed in South Africa and a bond of solidă 
Ea them and he Tregroes will no doubt A 

































by al p he Nationalist Party, would not the $ a7 
gev of their position be anhsnced?, siave wey 
learned rom the tragie experiences 
(1648-9 in the Ukraine) when Jews, voluntarily 
under compulsion, became partners with the. 
againsh another mation? 

The scores. of thousands of Jews in South 
who have not fost their self-respect and huma 
nity. should firraly say ‘o the Nationalist $8 
Thanks for. this new egnality, bub we want none 
We will not become e party vio a policy. of rac 
crimination, nor do we want to be ground b 
the millstones of the racial and sovial conflicts 

Will they say so without delay? The mij 
the Gods keep grinding, but not slowly. 
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